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My  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  provide  e.  tt'eatise  on  physics 
which  may  serve  for  those  who,  beginning  at  the  elemente  of  the 
subject,  wish  to  have  in  one  book  an  account  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  physics  which  may  be  sufficient  for  most  practical 
pnrpceefi  of  scientific  and  technical  education.  The  undue  promi- 
nence in  our  educational  system  given  to  examinations,  and  the  over 
eittimation  in  which  the  mere  passing  of  examinational  tests  has  been 
neld,  has  led  to  a  system  of  division  of  a  great  subject  like  physics 
into  Isolated  compartmenttt ;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that,  from  the 
b^inning,  those  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  subject 
should  have  In  one  book  all  they  require  for  appUcations  of  physical 
science  to  the  arts  and  industries.  Accodingly  I  have  conceived 
that  no  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer  would  <]esire  to  be  content 
with,  even  at  the  first,  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  obtained 
by  the  student  whose  mathematical  attainments  are  the  proverbial 
"  Two  Books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,"  and 
iherefore  I  have  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  processes  of  the 
Differentia)  and  Integral  Calculus  where  the  discussion  required 
such  anatysb.  With  much  that  has  been  written  regarding  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  engineering  students  I  entirely  agree, 
but  it  is  absolutely  neceeeary  that  all  concerned  should  realise  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact — that  no  good  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
study  of  engineering  or  natural  philosophy  without  mathematics,  or 
without  persevering  and  anxious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  that  even  to  apprehend  the  fundamental  notions  of  dynamics. 
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and  the  principles  of  physics  generally,  the  same  processes  of 
thought  are  required  as  are  involved  in  those  branches  of  mathe- 
matics which  are  used  in  the  discussion  of  physical  theories. 

Chapters  and  Sections  of  the  book  which  are  really  advanced  are 
marked  with  asterisks:  these  portions  may  be  omitted  on  a  first 
reading.  There  have,  however,  been  introduced  in  many  places  ex- 
planations of  mathematical  conceptions  and  processes  which  may 
render  unnecess«iry  reference  to  special  treatises,  and  economise  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  student.  Thus  I  hope  that  the  chapters  on 
General  Dynamics,  Fluid  Motion,  Hydrostatics,  and  Elasticity  may 
be  useful  to  students  of  engineering,  and  help  them  to  be  able  to 
render  a  reason  for  their  faith  in  the  statements  of  the  indispensable 
"  pocket-books "  and  of  the  treatises  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Strength  of  Materials. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  several  subjects  usually  treated  under 
Properties  of  Matter  are  not  dealt  with — for  example.  Diffusion  and 
Osmosis,  and  Viscosity.  These,  however,  are  better  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Theory  of  Gases,  and  are  therefore  with  various 
other  topics  held  over  for  discussion  in  vol.  ii.  One  dynamical 
subject  is  omitted,  of  which  some  use  might  have. been  made  from 
time  to  time — ^the  Principle  of  Dimensions  or  Dynamical  Similarity. 
Much  information  with  regard  to  very  recondite  problems,  the  full 
solution  of  which  is  hardly  possible,  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
It  will  be  explained  and  exemplified  in  connection  with  such  appli- 
cations in  later  chapters. 

In  many  parts  of  the  book  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  other 
writers,  and  in  many  places,  though  I  fear  not  in  all,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  indebtedness.  I  would  mention  especially  Professor 
Love's  **  Treatise  on  Elasticity,"  Lord  Rayleigh's  Papers,  now  happily 
available  in  a  collected  form  to  the  physical  student,  Professor 
Greenhill's  '*  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,"  and  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Natural  Philosophy."  Some  of  my  former  students  in  Wales  have 
rendered  me  willing  help  in  reading  proofs,  and  most  of  the 
sheets  have  been  read  by  my  colleague  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
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Department  here,  Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  to  whom  I  am  under  epeoial 
obfigatione.  I  have  to  thank  Messre.  Batlantyne,  Hanson  i:  Co.'s 
Htaff,  readers  and  compositors  alike,  for  their  careful  attention  to  the 
work  of  setting  and  correction,  and  their  anxiety  to  make  the  book 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  respect  of  typography. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  errors  and  obscurities 
in  tbe  text  have  been  detected:  no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  freed 
from  Buch  blemishes  except  by  the  care  of  a  large  number  of 
competent  readers.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  work  from  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to 

ANDREW  GRAY. 

Thb  liNivEBSiTJf,  Glasgow. 

January  so,  1901. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  15,  line  20  from  top  for  k  read  h. 

18,  in  equation  (13) /or  co^BCA  read  co^BAC. 
'27,  line  10  from  foot  after  varying  insert  velocity. 
95,  in  Fig.  80 /or  reference  letter  V  substitute  I). 

„  line  18  from  foot  after  the  two  great  circles  insert  lA^  1A\  or 
IB,  W. 
133,  line  9  from  to^for  particles  read  particle. 

197)  line  9  from  foot  the  reference  should  be  Measurements  and  Instru- 
ments (chap.  xvii. ) 
226,  last  paragraph  of  §  263.     It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  afford 

space  in  chap.  zii.  for  a  discussion  of  Precession  and  2^\Uation. 
271,  line  3  from  foot^ar  resulant  read  resultant.  ^ 

324.  line  5  from  bottom  delete  the  words  within  parentheses. 
491,  in  headline /or  Astrononical  rend  Astronomical. 


NOTES  AND  ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 

P.  135,  line  16  from  foot,  afttr  applied  forces  inttrt  lapposed  transferred  ttt 
the  oentroid  in  the  bbiqo  way. 
189,  line  19  from  top,  for  l-mmjr'  read  tnun'/rt 

IBS.    The  discuBiiioD  of  friction-wbeeU  here  given  is  Dot  intended  to  be 
.    a  full  mathematicHl  treatment  of  the  problem.     The  exact  ratio  in 
which  the  activity  spent  against  friction  1b  diminished  .bj  the 
wheels  involves  the  ratio  In  which  they  Increase  the  weight  enp- 
ported,  the  angle  tan-'p  (wberep  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  tor 
the  rubbing  surfaces)  and  the  angle  between  a  vertical  and  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  supported  wheel  to  the  centra 
of  a  side-wheel.    Bat  for  an;  practical  case  in  which  the  added 
weight  is  negligible,  and  the  wheels  overlap  safflcjently,  the  ratio 
TJR  given  in  the  test  is  almost  exact. 
200,  line  '22  from  top,  after  bod;  inaert  prodncing  rolling. 
„     line  15  from  foot,  for  miflS  read  ml^. 
322,  in  the  first  of  eqnations  (58)  for  A$  read  M. 

267,  line  15  from  foot,  for  a  vertical  component  read  vertical  com- 
ponents. 
„      line  14  from  foot,  ddele  with  a  slight  modification  due  to  thtt 
rotation  of  the  wheels. 

[The  reference,  which  is  incomplete,  was  intended  to  be  to  a. 
leaation  analc^ous  to  that  indicated  in  (73)  or  (74)  p.  231.] 
307,  equation  (45)  for  e*'"  read  e"*'". 
319,  equation  (2)  for  q~  read  q-. 
40S,  line  16  from  top,  after  those  iniert  prcssares. 
689.  lines  10  and  8  from  foot,  for  dr.rdB  read  dr.de. 
624,  line  20  from  top,  for  absci^issl  read  abscissEe. 
651.  line  12  from  top, /or  is  rend  x, 
„    line  13  from  top,  afier  vertically  imerC  from  that  point, 
„    line  15  from  top  for  (1  +p^j  read  (1  +i^)i- 

663,  in  equation  (21)  z  is  to  he  understood  as  measured  to  the  right 
from  a  vertical  tangent  to  the  drop. 
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DYNAMICS,  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tbk  present  treatise  will  deal  with  Physics  as  far  as  poeeible  fr 
the  poiat  of  view  from  which  natural  phenomena  are  regarded 
modem  science.     We  have  here  to  treat  of  only  the  relatior 
matter  and  enei^ ;  to  endeavour  to  investigate  the  laws  ^ 
r^ulate  the  transference,  transformation  and  distributiim  of  er 
and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  that  order  which  regulates  p 
phenomena,  and  which  when  fully  perceived  wiU  f<H7n  tbt 
explanation.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  frequently  dr 
the  principles  which  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  physical  r 
the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conservation  cf  energ" 
important  as  they  are,  cannot  afford  guidance  as  to  the  pla 
in  matter  without  the  aid  of  certain  dynamical  prindples 
late  in  that  regard  the  relations  between  different  ma.U 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  system. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  dynamics,  whir 
being  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
are  unable  to  make  any  satisfactory  advance  in  the  s 
theories.    To  regard  ^e  phenomena  only,  to  cataT 
note  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  is  a  most 
scientific  investigation.     But  the  classificatory  st 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  only  one ;  we  have  ascr 
sophical  stage,  that  on  which  an  attempt  is  v 
unite  phenomena  in  the  bond  of  physical  theor 
and  strengthen  the  scheme  of  natural  pbilosopl- 
for  the  prediction  of  hitherto  unknown  resi 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  observation  or  expe' 

It  will  be  necessary  first,  then,  to  give  so 
principles,  and  this  we  shall  attempt  to  do  ' 
keeping  always  physical  applications  in  vie 
the  habit,  especially  since  the  divorce  of  w 
mathematics  "  from  physics  in  degree  an 
countenanced  by  several  of  our  universi' 
treat  dynamical  principles  as  mere  peg. 
of  mathematical  exercises,  practically 
and  without  example  in  the  everyda 
the  student. 


2  DYNAMICS,   PBOPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 

Dynamics  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  which  canaot  be  studied 
without  the  use  of  mathematics ;  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  a  science 
capable  of  being  illusttated  by  everyday  sights  and  events,  "the 
motion  of  a  football  Hcked  into  the  air,  the  flight  of  a  tennis  ball, 
the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  very  different  'manner  of  fall  of  a  rain-drop, 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  the  stability  of  n  bicycle  and  the  mode  in  which 
an  expert  rider  guides  its  motion,  the  spinning  of  a  top,  and  a 
thousand  other  familiar  things  which  meet  the  gaze  of  every  observer 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  what  is  taking  place  around  faim,  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  elementary  explication,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  dynamical  principles. 

In  the  portion  wbidi  deals  with  dynamics,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  we  may  nse  the  language  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this,  it  is 
to  be  caref ijly  observed,  is  dcee  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
of  expression.  The  action  of  one  body  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  tlie  attceleration  of  another,  an  electromotive  force  in  a 
voltaic  circuit  as  the  cause  of  a  current  in  that  circuit ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  has  necessarily 
an  existence  apart  from  the  effect,  or  that  the  former  precedes  the 
latter  in  time.  What  we  really  deal  vntii  are  two  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  co-exist,  and  are  related  in  a  way  which  it  is  our  object 
to  discover  and  quantitatively  express. 

We  shall  include  in  the  dynamical  discusdon  an  account  of  vibra- 
tional motion,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  simple  harmonic  motion, 
and  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles,  and  of  a  material 
system  the  relative  configuration  of  the  parts  of  which  undergoes 
no  change  (what  is  somewhat  improperly  termed  a  rigid  system), 
for  these  theories  are  required  in  many  physical  problems  which 
will  subsequently  present  themselves  for  solution.  But,  as  far 
possible  as,  each  part  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  definite  case  of  motion  easily  apprehended  by  the  student, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  discussion  clear  and  accurate 
without  having  undue  recourse  to  mathematical  analysis.  To  some 
the  treatment  may  appear  unduly  prolix ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  hardly  any  subject  presents  more  difficultiee  and  sources  of  mis- 
understanding, or  conduces  more  to  clearness  of  thought  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  logical  habit  of  mind  when  its  principles  are  correctly 
apprehended  and  applied  by  the  student.  Hardly  any,  therefore, 
Btauds  more  in  need  of  such  a  presentment  as  may  guard  the  student 
against  error  arising  from  misconceptions  or  preconceived  ideas  when 
grappling  with  the  further  difficulties  of  experimental  physics.  A 
few  pages  of  formal  statements  of  definitions  and  principles,  followed 
by  a  few  more  of  algebra,  unmarred  by  letterpress,  may  be  made  to 
contain  the  essentials  of  elementary  dynamics ;  hut  such  a  work, 
except  as  a  collection  of  notes  for  the  use  of  a  teacher  who  has  care- 
fully thought  out  and  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  who  is  therefore  able  to  supply  the  necessary  commentary,  is  of 
no  educational  value  whatever. 
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at  62°  F.,  and  if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies/' 
The  copies  referred  to  are  specified,  and  are  those  preserved  at  the 
Koyal  Mint,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.     Their  lengths 

have  been  very  exactly  compared  with  that 
of  the  standard,  so  that  in  ihe  event  of  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  the  copies  would 
enable  it  to  be  replaced  with  the  utmost 
exactness. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  beats 
seconds  has  been  determined  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  standard  for  a  number  of  exactly 
de£ied  places,  so  that,  even  if  the  copies 
were  also  destroyed,  penduliun  observations 
at  these  places  would  suffice  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sleuadard. 

The  yard  yields  the  subordinate  units — 
the  foot,  which  is  ^  of  the  yard,  and  the  inch, 
which  is  -gff  of  the  yard ;  as  explained  above. 
Larger  units  of  length  are  the  pole,  5^  yards ; 
the  furlong,  which  is  40  poles,  or  220  yards ; 
and  the  mile,  which  is  1760  yards.  The 
length  given  in  the  lower  scale  along  the  page 
in  Fig.  1  is  5  inches,  and  each  inch  is  divided 
into  tenths.  In  many  measuring-rules  in  use 
inches  are  divided  to  eighths. 

4.  Unit  of  Length.  The  Metre.  —  In 
France,  after  the  great  Revolution,  a  scien- 
tific committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a 
completely  new  system  of  weights  and  mea^ 
sures.  It  was  decided  by  a  decree  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  1795  (Lai  du  18  germinal^ 
an  in),  that  the  new  unit  of  lengtii  should 
be  based  on  the  earth's  dimensions,  and  it 
was  defined  as  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole 
along  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris. 

This  unit  was  realised  by  means  of  a 
measurement  of  the  length,  in  terms  of  a 
certain  measuring  rod,  of  this  quadrant  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  which  was  carried 
out  mainly  by  Delambre  and  M6chain,  with 
the  assistance  of  Borda.  A  base  line  was 
laid  down  by  means  of  this  rod,  and  from  that, 
by  trigonometrical  observations,  the  length  of  a  certain  arc  of  the 
meridian,  that  between  a  certain  point  at  Dunkirk  and  another  point 
at  Barcelona,  was  found.  The  ratio  of  this  arc  to  the  whole  quadrant 
being  known,  the  length  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the 
measuring  rod  became  known,  and  hence  also  the  ratio  of  the  length 
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of  the  measuring  rod  to  that  of  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant.  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  a  rod  which  should  have 
at  a  certain  temperature  the  same  length  as  the  required  unit. 

This  was  done  by  Borda,  who  made  a  rod  of  platinum  which  at  the 
temperature  0°  of  the  Centigrade  scale  was  intended  to  be  of  the 
required  length.  From  various  causes  the  utmost  exactitude  was 
not  achieved ;  but  Borda's  rod  has  nevertheless  remained  the  stan- 
<W.  The  French  standard  of  length  is  called  the  metre,*  and  is 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  Borda's  rod  at 
temperature  0**  C,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  earth's  dimen- 
sioDs,  Hiough  approximately  the  relation  stated  above  is  fulfilled. 

5.  The  Metric  System  of  Measures. — The  system  of  measures 
founded  on  this  unit  of  length  is  called  "  the  metric  system."  It  has 
come  into  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  legalised  in 
this  country.  For  convenience  in  every  respect  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  British  system  of  measures.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
that  the  latter  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long. 

In  the  metric  system  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted 
throughout.  The  metre  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  called 
« decimetre ;  the  decimetre  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  therefore  a 
hundredth  of  a  metre,  and  called  a  centimetre ;  the  centimetre  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  called  millimetres ;  then  further  sub- 
(hviaioDs  are  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  so  on.  A  length  of  ten 
metres  is  called  a  decametre,  of  one  hundred  metres  a  hectometre,  and 
<nke  thousand  metres  a  kilometre.  The  kilometre  is  the  unit  adopted 
(HI  the  Continent  for  the  measurement  of  distances  between  places. 

A  length  of  one  and  a  half  decimetres  subdivided  to  centimetres 
and  millimetres  is  given  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  rule  shown  in 
ng.l. 

For  most  scientific  purposes  the  centimetre  has  been  adopted  as 
«e  fundamental  unit  of  length,  and  will  be  used  in  what  follows  for 
we  expression  of  results  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  unit. 
We  therefore  give  here  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the  various 
«itish  units  of  length  in  terms  of  the  centimetre.  Their  values  in 
*cnn8  of  the  decimetre  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  decimal  point 
^  phuse  towards  the  left,  in  terms  of  the  metre  by  shifting  the 
<«Qmal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 
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1  metre       = 

39-371 

11            ^ 

3-2809 

fiioce  the  metric  system  has  come  into  use  in  this  country,  the  words 
'^^Ttt  centimetre^  &c.,  without  accents,  have  become  naturalised  English  words, 
•M  are  so  pFonounced. 
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6.  Units  of  Area  and  Volume. — On  the  unit  of  length  alone  are 
founded  two  derived  units,  the  unit  of  area  and  the  imit  of  volume. 
The  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  the  unit 
of  length,  the  unit  of  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  the  edge  of 
which  is  the  unit  of  length.  Thus  in  Great  Bi  itain  small  areas  are 
measured  in  square  yards,  square  feet  or  squai  e  inches,  while  larger 
areas  are  measured  in  acres  (a  unit  of  4840  square  yards)  or  square 
miles.  In  the  metric  system  we  have  square  metres,  square  decimetres, 
square  centimetres,  &o. 

Again,  we  have  in  volume  measurements  cubic  yards,  cubic  feet, 
cubic  inches,  dec.,  and  cubic  metres,  cubic  decimetres  or  litres,  cubic 
centimetres.  A  cubic  metre  contains  1000  litres,  or  1,000,000  cubic 
centimetres,  or  1,000,000,000  cubic  millimetres. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  principal  units  of  area  and 
volume  and  their  relations  : 


1  sq.  inch 

=3 

6*451      sq.  cm. 

1  sq.  foot 

= 

928-997          „ 

1  sq.  yard 

-= 

0-8361 

1  sq.  cm. 

^ 

-155      sq.  inch 

1       „ 

=£ 

10-764      sq.  foot 

1       „ 

= 

11 96      sq.  yard 

1  cub.  inch 

=^ 

16-886     cub.  cm. 

1  cub.  foot 

sz 

28-315     litres 

1  cub.  yard 

= 

•7645   cub.  metres 

1  cub.  cm. 

=s 

•06103  cub.  in. 

1  litre 

z= 

61  027     cub.  in. 

1     „ 

:^s 

•03532  cub.  foot 

7.  Ohange  of  Units,  Dimensions. — For  the  conversion  of  areas 
and  volumes  from  one  system  of  units  to  another  the  process  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples,  and  which  will  be  developed 
later  in  connection  with  other  units,  will  be  found  convenient. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  an  area  of  N  square  feet  in  square 
centimetres.  Then  expressing  the  unit  of  area  by  the  symbol  (foot)- 
we  may  write  the  area  with  the  unit  indicated  by  an  equation  thus  : 

area       =      ^  (foot)' 

now  1  foot    =  30-48  cm. 

therefore 

(foot)*    =  30-48*  (cm.)-' 

where  (cm.)-  expresses  the  area  of  a  square  of  1  cm.  side,  and  we 
have 

area     =  N  x  30-48='  (cm.)*. 

The  multiplier  30*48*  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  called  the 
change-ratio  required  for  the  change  of  units.  It  is  the  number  of 
times  the  eld  unit  of  area  contains  the  new. 

Again,  let  a  volume  expressed  in  cubic  yards  have  a  numerical 
value  N,  and  it  be  required  to  express  the  same  volume  in  cubic 
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centimetres.     We  express  the  first  unit  of  volume  by  (yard)*  tho 
secoad  by  (cm.)*.     Thus  we  write 

volume  !■  iVx  (yard)'. 

But                       (yard)*  =  3=  x  30-48'  (cm.)', 
and  therefore 

volume  =  JVx3'x30-48*(cm.)'. 

The  change-ratio  in  this  case  is  3'  x  80-48*. 

In  general  in  physical  mathematics  the  units  are  specified  before- 
hand, and  the  calculatioD  is  conducted  without  introdacing  the  units 
into  the  equations,  which  are  therefore  relations  between  numbers. 
The  introduction  of  the  units  into  the  equations  is  useful,  though  not 
essential,  when  change  of  units  is  to  be  made,  and  in  some  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  subject  of  units  and  the  dimensional 
formulie  of  physical  quantities  will  be  discussed  later. 

8.  Measurement  of  Time. — For  civil  and  scientific  purposes  time 
is  measured  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  equal  intervals  of  time 
are  defined  as  those  in  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles 
about  ite  axis.  The  dynamical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time 
mast  be  deferred,  but  it  may  be  here  stated  tlut  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  civil  reckoning  requires  a  shght  correction ;  that  in 
fact,  taking  the  dynamical  definition  as  the  basis  of  reckoning,  we  are 
almost  forced  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth 
is  very  gradually  becoming  slower  (see  §  14).  This  question  will  be 
discussed  later ;  at  present  we  take  the  rotating  earth  as  timekeeper. 

9.  Sidereal  Day. — The  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  called  a 
tidereal  day,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  across  the  meridian  plane  of  any 
place.  The  meridian  plane  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  ia  a 
plane  drawn  through  the  point  and  the  earth's  axis.  It  therefore 
turns  with  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or  a  star  is  said  to  be  on  the 
meridian  at  the  instant  when  the  plane  of  the  meridian  passes 
through  the  sun's  centre  or  through  the  star.  To  an  observer  look- 
ing along  the  axis  of  a  telescope  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the 
heavenly  body  seems  to  move  across  the  field  of  view  in  which  a 
certain  line  marks  the  meridian,  and  thus  the  body  is  said  to  cross  the 
meridian.  Of  course  in  each  rotation  of  the  earth  a  star  crosses  the 
meridian  of  anv  place  twice,  but  does  so  in  the  two  cases  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  plane.  Thus,  there  is  only  one  crossing  of  a 
fixed  star,  from  a  given  side  to  the  other,  for  each  complete  tiun  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  interval  between  two  such  crossings 
measures  a  sidereal  day. 

10.  Sidereal  Time  and  Solar  Time. — It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion  round  the  sun, 
the  interval  between  two  such  successive  crossings  of  the  meridian 
by  llie  sun  is  longer  than  that  between  two  successive  passages 
(j  the  meridian  by  a  fixed  star.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is 
really  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  may  for  simplicity  be  taken 
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as  a  circle.  This  circle  is  rather  less  than  93,000,000  miles  in  radius, 
and  is  described  in  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9  seconds,  the  length 
of  the  so-called  aidatal  yeiw,  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive appearances  of  tie  sun  in  the  same  relative  position  among 
the  stars.  Thus,  the  earth  moves  with  an  orbital  velocity  of  about 
I8'5  miles  per  second,  and  traverses  while  making  a  single  turn 
about  itsaxis  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1,600,000  miles.  Fig.  2  shows 
two  positions  of  the  earth,  E^,  E,,  at  the  banning  and  end  of  a 
rotation ;  the  circle  with  S,  the  sun,  aa  centre  represents  the  orbit, 
and  the  arrows  show  the  directions  of  the  axial  and  orbital  motions 
as  they  would  appear  to  an  observer  in  space  looking  from  beyond  the 
North  Pole.  The  dimensions  of  the  diagram  are,  of  course,  entirely 
out  of  proportion,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  about  8000  miles, 


the  distance  SE,  ai  the  earth  from  the  eun  is  11,600  times  as  much. 
The  diagram  also  is  drawn  as  if  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit,  which  is  in  reality  66"  82'  48",  were  90^ 

The  two  positions  E^,  E,  are  l,600,(tOO  miles  apart.  When  the 
earth  is  in  the  first  position  let  the  sun  .S  and  a  fixed  star  S  be 
on  the  meridian.  After  the  earth  has  made  exactly  one  turn  the 
meridian  is  parallel  to  its  former  position,  and  no  longer  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  through  that  of 
the  star.  From  the  position  shown  at  E,  the  meridian  must  turn 
through  a  further  angle  equal  to  E^SE,  to  be  coincident  with  iS',  and 
through  a  smaller  angle  EjS'H,  to  contain  .?. 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  is,  however,  so  great,  that 
the  latter  interval  is  too  small  to  be  observed,  and  thus  the  meridian, 
as  nearly  as  observation  can  detect,  passes  in  the  position  E„  again 
through  the  star  iS'.  Of  course  the  distance  iS'E^  in  the  diagram  is 
shown  on  far  too  small  a  scale.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  namely,  a  Centav/ri,  is,  according  to  the  best  observations  of  its 
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annual  parallax,  about  274,000  times  that  of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2, 
the  distance  S'E^  ought  to  be  274,000  times  SE^,  which  for  SE,,  an 
inch, would  give  ib'£,  about  4  miles  !  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star  is  thus  about  25  million  million  miles,  and  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  star  by  the  distance  £,£.,  which  is  1,600,000  miles,  cannot 
be  more  than  -0132  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  earth  would  turn 
through  this  angle  in  about  ^^in(^  of  a  second  of  time ;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  discrepance  between  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day 
snd  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  not  observed. 

11.  Solar  Day.  Mean  Solar  Day. — The  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  the  sun's  centre  in  the  same  direction  across 
the  meridian  is  called  a  golaa-  day.  As  the  sun's  distance  is  only 
93,000,000  of  miles,  the  angle  £,SE,  is  quite  appreciable,  and  this 
angle  must  be  turned  through  (and  a  very  little  more,  since  the  earth 
is  continnally  going  forward  in  its  orbit  while  turning)  to  bring  the 
sun's  centre  to  the  meridian.  The  time  required  is  a  little  less  than 
four  minutes,  and  thus  the  solar  day  is  rather  less  than  four  minutes 
longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  The  interval,  however,  is  from  two 
causes  not  quite  invariable  :  (1)  the  earth  moves  in  an  ellipse  round 
the  sun,  and  thus  moves  fastest  in  its  orbit  when  at  mid-winter  it  is 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  slowest  at  mid-summer  when  the  sun's 
distance  is  greatest ;  (2)  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  though  approxi- 
mately always  parallel  to  itself,  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit.  How  these  causes  produce  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  solar  day  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  astronomical 
dynamics. 

What  is  called  a  tnean  golar  day  is,  however,  used  for  civil  purposes, 
while  sidereal  time  is  employed  in  observatories  from  its  manifest 
convenience  for  stellar  observations.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the 
p^iper  average  length  of  the  actual  solar  days  over  a  sufficiently 
great  interval  of  time,  and  since  the  positions  of  stars  or  of  the  sun 
at  any  given  instant  of  time  thus  reckoned  have  been  computed,  the 
actual  mean  solar  time  of  any  instant  can  be  obtained  by  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus,  an  accurate  clock  set  to  keep  as 
nearly  as  possible  mean  solar  time  at  an  observatory  has  its  error 
determined  by  daily  observations,  and  can  be  arranged  to  give  a 
signal  that  a  dioeen  instant  has  arrived. 

12.  Time  Signids. — Time  signals  are  given  at  many  places  by 
arranging  an  observatory  clock  to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  which 
drope  a  ball  or  fires  a  gun, or  in  some  other  waymakes  avisibleor  audible 
s^nal.  Time  signals  are  also  automatically  distributed  daily  to  the 
cluef  provincial  post  offices  of  England  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  by  means  of  the  telegraph  lines  radiating  from  the  General 
Post  Office  in  London,  and  these  signals  are  retransmitted  to  the 
subordinate  offices  by  clerks  standing  ready  to  signal  when  the  time 
indication  from  Greenwich  arrives  at  the  provincial  offices. 

At  various  places  in  London  and  elsewhere  clocks  are  to  be  found 
in  private  establishments  which  are  said  to  be  kept  regulated  to  exact 
mean  solar  time.     These  are  often  many  seconds  in  error,  and  even 
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a  clock  continaously  controlled  may  indicate  wrongly,  inaauvich  as 
it  is  only  kept  in  beat,  and  an  error  of  a  whole  number  of  seconds 
left  at  etartdng  will  remain  unchanged.  Dependence  can  only  be 
placed  OD  the  public  time  signals,  or  the  hourly  private  signals  which 
are  received  at  many  business  establishment.  The  first  stroke  of 
each  hour  also  on  the  clock  at  Westminster  Palace  may  generally  be 
taken  as  the  exact  time  to  within  less  than  a  second,  if  heard  at  a 
point  in  or  very  near  Palace  Yard. 

13.  Nomerical  Relations  of  Solar  and  Sld«tMl  Time.— The 
mean  solar  day  is  1*00273791  sidereal  day.  A  sidereal  second  of 
time  is  defined  sa  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns  through 
g^^^  of  a  complete  turn,  that  is,  through  the  angle  SBC/SG^OO  or 
1^  cu  1°,  a  sidereal  minute  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns 
through  i  of  1°,  and  s  sidereal  hour  as  the  interval  in  which  the 
earth  turns  through  15°. 

The  mean  solar  day  is  thus  24h.  3m.  56'fi56s.  of  sidereal  time. 

A  mean  solar  day  is  divided  likewise  into  86,400  mean  solar 
seconds,  in  the  sense  that  a  mean  solar  second  is  the  time  taken  by 
the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis  through  ggl^^  pert  of  the  angle 
it  turns  through  in  a  mean  solar  day,  and  so  for  the  other  intervals, 
the  minute  and  the  hour.  A  sidereal  day  is  23h.  SGm.  4-090s.  of 
mean  solar  time. 

14.  Question  of  Sloviag  of  the  Earth's  Rotation. — It  will  be 
observed  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  equality  of 
intervals  of  time  is  nothing  ultimate  or  absolute,  but  is  a  matter  of 
definition.  Equal  intervals  of  time  are  here  defined  as  those  in  which 
the  -earth  turns  through  equal  angles  about  its  axis.  As  has  been 
already  stated  a  dynamical  method  of  defining  equal  intervals  of  time 
will  be  described  later,  and  some  further  information  will  be  given  as 
to  the  possible  discrepance  between  intervals  of  time  so  defined  and 
the  measures  given  for  them  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Owing  to 
tidal  friction  the  earth's  rotation  must  be  very  gradually  falling  ofi*. 
and  this  influence  is  only  very  slightly  counteracted  by  shrinkage  of 
the  earth's  volume,  an  effect  which  we  shall  see  increases  the  speed 
of  rotation. 

It  is  clear  that  any  slowing  of  the  earth's  rotation  would  become 
apparent  by  an  advance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  their  calculated 
places,  liiis  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  be  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place  by  an  amount  which 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  time.  Part  of  this,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  is  due  to  gradual  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  but  there  is  an  outstanding  remainder  which,  if  put  down  to 
tidal  friction,  shows  that  the  earth  falls  behind  a  watch  or  clock 
keeping  exact  time  by  about  twenty-two  seconds  in  a  century.  (See 
the  Chapter  below  on  Aitronomieal  Bt/namiet.) 
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CHAPTER  11. 


KINEHATIOS,  OB  THE  QEOUETBT  OF  UOTION. 

15.  The  physical  phenomena  which  first  attract  attention  are 
iboeo  preeeated  by  the  motions  of  bodies.  But  these  motions  are  only 
rektiT'e,  that  is,  they  are  the  changes  of  position  of  some  bodies 
ralativeiy  to  others  which  we  regard  as  fixed.  Absolute  or  non- 
relative  motion  seems  to  be  an  impossible  idea. 

16.  PoBltioii  of  a  Point.      StepB. — It  is  necessary  therefore  to 


suppose  first  that  the  position  of  a  point  is  expressible  with  reference  to 
some  geometrical  system  supposed  known  and  fixed  in  space.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  plane,  a  line  in  that  plane,  and  a  point  in  the  line  all 
given,  we  may  define  the  position  of  a  point  F  not  in  the  plane  in  the 
following  manner: — Let  the  line  beginning  at  0  and  ending  at  Z'  be 
called  the  step  OP.  This  step  is  equivalent  to  three  other  steps 
which  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  given  plane  and  line  as 
follows.  First  a,  step  OM,  Fig.  3,  is  made  along  the  line  OX,  then  a 
step  MN  in  the  given  plane  and  perpendicular  to  OJC,  and  lastly  a 
step  /fP  at  right  aitgles  to  the  plane.  These  steps  are  perfectly 
determinate  in  magnitude  and  direction,  but  they  may  be  taken  in 
aay  order.     For  example  we  might  take  first  the  step  0^'  equal  in 
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length  and  parallel  to  MN,  then  A'JV  equal  aud  paraUel  to  OM,  and 
finally  NP  as  before. 

17.  Addition  and  Eduivalence  of  Steps. — It  is  clear  that  the 
step  OP  might  be  specified  by  any  number  of  eucceesive  steps  OA, 


AB,  BC,  ...  ,  iVP,  Fig.  4,  taken  in  any  manner  whatever,  subject  to 
the  single  condition  that  the  series  starts  from  0  and  ends  at  P. 
Thus  we  may  write,  using  the  sign  of  equality  to  denote  equivalence, 

OP-'OA  +AB  +  BC+...  ^NP  \ 

OA->^AB+BC-^...+  NP  +  P0''(i  I         (1) 

OP  +  PN+...  +  CB  +  BA+AO  =  0  ] 

since  either  of  the  last  two  arrangements  of  steps  forms  a  closed 
chain  starting  from  0  and  returning  to  the  same  point. 

From  these  we  see  that  any  step  OP  must  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  step  —  PO,  inasmuch  as  we  have 

OP  +  PO'=-(i.  (2) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  all  steps  are  taken  as  equivalent 
which  are  the  same  in  the  two  respects,  magnitude  and  direction, 
without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  points  which  mark  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  step.  Steps,  however,  will  occur  later  which  are 
localised,  that  is  act  along  specified  lines. 

Consider  now  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to,  or  is,  as  we 
shall  term  it,  the  resultant  of  two  steps,  pa,  q^,  where  p,  q  are  any 
real  numbers,  and  a,  0  steps  of  given  length  in  assigned  directions. 
If  AB  (Fig.  5)  represent  pa  (a  being  a  step  in  the  direction  AB), 
and  BC  in  the  same  way  represent  qii,  we  have 

AC=pa+qff. 
If,  then,  we  have  also 

AC=p'a  +  g'fi 
we  get 

(p~p')a  +  {q-q')ff  =  0.  (S) 
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Now  it  18  clear  that  no  step  in  the  directioo  BC  can  annul  a  step 
in  the  direction  AB.     Hence  (3)  gives  the  (uk>  equations 

Again,  if  pa,  gff,  ry  (Fig.   6)  be  three  sucoeeaive  steps  AB, 


BC,  CD,  and  Ihe  /our  poinU  A,  B,  C,  D  do  not  lie  in  one  plaTie,  the 
equivalence 

pa  +  qfi  +  ry  =p'a  +  q'^  +  r'y, 

where  p,  q,  r,  p',  q',  i'  are  numbers,  yields  three  equations  connecting 
these  multipliers,  namely, 

P=P'.     ?  =  ?'.     '■  =  '■'■  (5) 

For  the  two  steps  pa,  q0  give  a  resultant  AO,  and  this  combined 
with  ry  makes  up  the  step  AD,  and  no  other  single  step  in  the 


plane  ABC  than  AC  combined  with  a  step  along  CD  (which  is  not 
in  diat  plane)  weuld  give  the  resultant  AD. 

The  numerical  mtdtipliere  p,  q,  r,  which  may  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive, integral  or  fractional,  are  frequently  called  tcalar  quantities,  or, 
simply,  scalars. 

The  tbe(»«m  just  proved  is  of  great  importance  in  the  algebra  of 
displaoeonente.  The  first  simple  case  of  it  stated  in  (3)  is  represented 
in  Fig.  7,  and  is  expressed  by  the  theorem  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

18.  Examples  of  tlie  Oeometry  of  Steps. — The  results  already 
obtained  afford  ea^  proofs  of  geometrical  theorems:  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  mainly  to  those  which  are  of  direct  use  in 
dynamics. 
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Draw  the  diagonal  BD  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  7,  and  let 
the  two  diagonals  intersect  in  E,     Then  we  have 

Fig.  7. 


-'poc 


C 

where  m  is  some  multiplier  to  be  determined.     [Of  course  also 
EC^{\-m)  (pa  +  qfiy\     But  also 

AE^AD^DE^^qfi^m^pa-qft) 

where  m'  is  another  multiplier.     Hence  we  obtain 

m{pa  +  qfi)  =  qP  +  mf{pa  -  qfi), 
or, 

m  —  m'  =  0,     w  +  w'  =  1,  that  is 
w  =  to'  =■•  J. 
This  proves  that 

AE=:^^{AB  +  BC),    DE^\{DC+CB) 

or  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram  bisect  one  another. 

Again,  let  steps  a,  ^,  y  be  drawn  from  an  origin  0  to  three  points 

Fig.  8. 


A,  B,C  (Fig.  8),  not  necessarily  in  the  same  plane  with  0.     Let  D 
be  the  point  midway  between  B  and  C*    Then 


OZ>  =  OC+C2)  =  y  +  i(/3-y)  =  K/3  +  y). 

Z)  is  called  the  mean  point  of  B,  C. 

If  now  &  be  a  point  on  AD  we  shall  have 


(6) 
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where  k\B&  scalar  multiplier.     If  &  be  taken  so  that  D 
we  have  ^  =  J,  and 

OG^i(a  +  P  +  yy 

G  is  called  the  mean  point  oi  A,  Bj  C. 

19.  Mean  Point  of  a  System  of  Points. — Oonsir 
number  n  of  points  A^,  A^y  ...,  il„  not  necessarily  ir 
steps  to  which  from  0  are  a^,  a,,  ...,  a^,     A  point  ^ 
the  step  to  which  from  0  is  given  by  the  equi^eno 

OG  =  —(ttj  +  tti  +  . . . .  +  a^). 
n 

-G  is  called  the  mean  point  of  the  system  A^j  A^, 
The  point  G  thus  found  is  independent  of 
the  point  0,  the  origin  from  which  the  stepr 
measured.     For    let   any  other  point  0'  be 
the  step  from    it  to  0  be  />.    We  have    tl 
ffA^  =s  a',(  =  af  +  p),  ....    Let  the  mean  point  ' 
before  be  G'.    The  step  from  0'  to  G'  is 

O^ff  =  l{a\  +  «',+  ...+  a'«)  =  -  (a 

which  is  obviously  the  step  from  0' 
coincident. 

If  any  nimiber  k  of   the   points 
incident  at  A,  say,  k  others  form  a 
point  B,  and  so  on,  and  a,  /3,  y,  . 
respective  groups,  we  have  clearly  b 

{h  +  k-{-,,.,)OG=^n 

The  step  n.OG  is  the  resulf 
is,  it  is  the  single  step  which  is 
taken   in   succession,  each   in 
having  its  initial  point  coincf 
ceding    step.    The  step   n.C 
Aa  +  ifc/3+.... 

We  may  call  the  num^ 
plidties  of  the  steps  to  the 

20.  Beplacement  of  C 
wcnrth  noticing  that  if  v 
plicities,  we  may  divide 
the  mean  point  of  eac? 
by  its  mean  point,  supi 
the  multiplicities  of  t 
system,  which  will 

A|,  h„  , . .  for  the  m 
to  which  from  the 


::w 
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of  another  group  the  steps  to  which  are  /3j,  /S,, . . .,  and  so  on,  we  see  by 
(9)  that  the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  given  by 

^AjO, +A,a,+  .,.+kfi^-\'k^^+  ...  + 

or  as  it  may  be  written 

/•j  +  A,  +  . . . . 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  step  to  the  mean  point  of  each  group  by  the  sum 
of  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  the  group.  Thus  the  theorem 
stated  above  is  proved. 

This  theorem  is  continually  employed,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  finding  the  centre  of  inertia,  or  centre  of 
mass,  of  a  system  of  particles,  whether  discrete  or  forming  a  con- 
tinuous body. 

As  an  example,  we  may  find  from  (9)  how  to  construct  the  result- 
ant of  the  steps  OA^,  OA^,  where  Jj,  A^  have  multiplicities  A,  k 
respectively.  Let  0^  (where  G  lies  on  A^A^)  be  the  direction  of 
the  resultant.  G  is  the  mean  point  of  ^.,  ii,,  as  we  have  seen. 
Then 


and 


J  ^  ha-^kQ        k    ,_       . 


or 


GA,    h'  ^^^^ 

Thus  G  divides  A^^  -4,  into  two  parts  Afi  GA^,  which  are  inversely 
as  the  multiplicities  of  the  initial  and  final  points.  The  resiiltant  of 
the  steps  OA^,  OA^  is  represented  by  {h  +  k)OG, 

21.  Properties  of  the  Mean  Point. — Returning  to  the  case  of  a 
system  of  particles  at  points  A,  B,  ...  and  of  multiplicities  A,  A;,  ... 
let  the  mean  point  of  the  system  be  taken  as  origin,  and  any  stoiight 
line  be  drawn  through  this  point.  The  step  from  G  to  the  point  A 
may  be  compounded  of  two  steps,  a  step  p^  from  G  along  this  straight 
line,  and  a  second  step  a  perpendicular  to  this  straight  line  from  the 
final  point  of  p^  to  A.  Thus  a  =  p,  +  a'.  Similarly  the  step  GB 
may  be  compounded  of  p^  and  /3',  the  former  along,  the  latter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  straight  line  through  G.    Thus  we  get  by  (9) 
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hip,  +  a')  +  k(p,  +  0')+ =0, 

Ap,  +  Ap,+  ...+Ao'  +  A(3'  +  ...=0. 

It  is  obvious  that  Af),  ■i-A;^,+ ...  is  equivalent  to  a  step  along  the 
givea  straight  line,  while  ha,  k0,  ...  are  steps  in  the  direction  of  a, 
&",■■■  respectirely.  The  interpretation  of  the  equation  just  found  is 
of  course  that  if  these  steps  be  taken  in  succession,  in  their  proper 
directions,  they  will  give  a  closed  polygon.  But  the  steps  ha,  k0, 
...  thus  taken  will  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line, 
and  hence  we  must  have 

Ap,  +  Ap,+  ....-0. 

Thus  if  each  of  the  points,  A,  B,  ...  were  transferred  to  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicijlar  let  fall  from  the  actual  position  of  the  point  to 
any  straight  line  through  the  mean  point  of  the  system,  the  mean 
point  would  not  be  altered. 

Now  consider  any  number  n  of  steps  A,B,,  A^„...  drawn 
from  a  set  of  initial  points  A^,  A^,  ..,,  A^,  to  a  set  ot  final  points 
B„  B^...,  B,.  The  steps  OB^,  0B„  ....  0B„  to  the  points  B^,  B„  ...,  B,, 
from  any  origin  0,  have  a  resultant  n.OGg  where  Gg  is  the  mean 
point  of  B„  B,, ...,  B,.    But 

n.0Ga  =  OB^  +  0B,+  ....■¥  OB,, 

=  OJ,+J,fi,  +  OJ,+  -i,S,  + +  OA„  +  A„B„. 

If  0  be  the  mean  point  of  A^,  J„  ...,  A^,  we  have  identically 

0J,  +  OJ,+ +  OJ,  =  0, 

'  and  therefore 

n.OGB  =  A^B^  +  A^,+  ....+A,B^. 

The  resultant  of  the  n  given  steps  is  thus  n  times  the  step  joining 
the  mean  points  of  the  groups  of  initial  and  final  points. 

Any  step  OA  may  be  resolved  into  any  number  of  steps  of  whicb 
it  is  the  resultant.  For  these,  if  taken  in  succession,  will  form  an 
unclosed  polygon,  not  necessarily  plane,  the  initial  point  of  which  is 
0,  and  the  final  A, 

22.  Oalcnlation  of  Length  and  Direction  of  Besoltant  Step. — It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  calculate  the  numerical  length  of  the  resul- 
tant of  two  steps,  when  their  lengths  and  the  angle  between  them  is 
given.  Thus,  taking  the  arrangement  of  Fig,  5,  let  «„  s,  be  the 
lengths  of  AB,  BC.  The  angle  between  these  steps  we  take  as  the 
angle  between  AB  produced  and  BC.  Lot  it  be  denoted  by  0.  Then 
if  •  be  the  length  of  ^  ^  the  resultant,  we  have  by  an  elementar}- 
theorem  of  the  trigonometry  of  the  triangle, 

r'  =  8,'  +  V  +  2v,costf,  (12) 

which  gives  «. 
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The  angle  BAC  which  a  makes  with  AB  must  also  clearlj  fulfil 
the  relation 

».  +  fl.COStf  ■, 


similarly  we  have 


cos  BO  A  ' 
coeBCA  - 


If  we  have  given  any  number  of  ateps,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
the  length  and  direction  of  their  resultant,  we  may  use  this  theorem 
to  find,  first,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  i«aultant  of  two  of  the 
given  ateps,  which  may  then  be  supposed  replaced  by  their  resultant. 
The  resultant  of  this  and  a  third  step  may  then  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  system  given  is  exhausted. 

28.  Reetangulaj  BeBolution  of  Steps.  Mean  Point  fmuid  hj 
Bactangnlar  Steps. — As  a  particular  case  of  such  resolution,  we  ma; 
resolve  OA  into  two  steps  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  into 


Fig,  9. 


three  steps  which  are  mutually  at  right  angles.  This  last  mode  of 
resolution  will  be  very  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of  a  system  of 
steps,  and  we  shall  choose  for  each  step  the  same  directions  of  resolu- 
tion. Thus  in  Fig.  9  the  three  steps,  OHf,  MN,  NA,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  directions  OX,  OY,  OZ  respectively,  and  their  sum  is 
equivalent  to  OA.  We  shall  denote  unit  steps  along  OX,  OY,  OZ 
respectively  by  i,  j,  k,  and  the  numbers  of  such  units  in  OM,  MN, 
NA  by  X,  y,  z,  so  that  OM^  xi,  MN=yj,  NA  =-■  zk.     Thus 

OA  =  txi-{-yj  +  zk. 

OX,  OY,  OZ  are  called  the  axes  of  coordinates,  and  are  referred 
to  as  the  axes  ot  !i>,y,z  respectively. 

The  projection  of  a  step  OA,  on  another  OB,  is  tiie  step  Oif, 
intercepted  between  0  and  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  AM  let  fall 
from  A  on  OB  ;  x,y,z  are  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  OA  on 
these  aies  of  co-ordinates. 

We  may  exemplify  this  mode  of  resolution  by  applying  it  to 
the  discussion  of   the  mean  point  of  a  E^t«m  of  particles,  §  19. 
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chosen, 


Let  three  mutually  rectangular  directions,  OX,  01',  OZ, 
&iong  which  i,  j,  k  are  unit  steps,  and  let  x,, 
qnantitiee  &u<di  that 

OA  =  x^i  +  f/J  +  Zjis 


y^* 


The  equation 

{h,^-h,+  ...)0G  =  n.0G^h,.OA+k^.OB  + 

gives,  if  z,  p,  s  be  the  lengths  of  the  steps  along  OX,  OY,  OZ  which 
taken  together  are  equivalent  to  OG, 

n£  =  A,Tj  +  Aj-c,  +  Ajij  + . . .  \ 

"y=-Aiyi+V.  +  V/i  +  ---  i    (14) 

It  x  =  y  =  ^  =  0,  that  is  if  0  be  the  mean  point  of  the  system 
the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (14)  are  each  zero.     Equations  (14) 


wiil  be  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the  centres  of  mass  of 
systems  of  particles. 

H.  Ooimection  between  Length  and  Direction  of  Step  and  its 
Bectangnlur  OomponentB. — If  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  OJ. 
be  I,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

V-x,<*,,'t=,'.  (15) 

For  let  Fig.  10  represent  a  rectangular  prism,  the edgee  of  which, 
meeting  at  0,  lie  along  the  axes  OX,  OT,  OZ,  and  which  is  such  that 
(}><,  =  x„  OJi  =  y,,  0^j-«„sothat  OA=l,.  Let  r,  be  the  length  of 
the  step  A■^A,  then  since  OA^A  is  obviously  a  right  angle,  we  have 
f,'  — xZ  +  r,';   and  since  ^'  =  ll'-^'*t  we  obtain  the  relation  stated 
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Again,  if  a,,  ^,,  y,  be  the  angles  between  the  step  OA  and  the 
axes,  it  is  eagy  to  see  by  Fig.  10  that 


These  coEones  (called  usually  the  direoti<tn-c<miiM  of  the  step)  are 
oonnected  by  the  relation 

COS'a,  +  cos'(9,  +  COS'y,  =  1,  (17) 

as  is  obvious  from  (15).     Similarly  the  direction-coaiaes  a,,  /3,,  y,. 
Of  05  are  xJL  yjl,,  zjl^  where  /,  is  the  length  of  OB. 

The  sum  of  the  projections  on  a  step,  OA,oi  any  number  of  sue-, 
ceasive  steps  beginning  at  0,  and  ending  at  B,  is  also  Of.    This  is 


obvious  from  Fig.  11,  in  which  the  steps  Oa,  nb,  ...  may  be  regarded 
as  not  Goplanar. 
But  we  hare 

OB  =  x,i  +  },J*i:/c, 

and  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  a;,!,  yj,  zje  on  OA  are  respec- 
tively xjejl^,  yjjfjl^,  i^ill,-  Thus  if  6  denote  theangle^O/t  between 
the  two  steps  OA,  OB,  we  obtain  the  equation 


COS0  =  CO6a,OOS(i,  +  OOsSiCOS^,  +  COSy,COSy,.  (18) 

25.  Balative  Displacement. — We  shall  now  consider  displace- 
ments of  ft  system  of  particles  relatively  to  a  particle  which  itself  has 
suffered  displacement.  Let  the  system  consist  first  of  a  single 
particle  B,  and  let  A  be  the  particle  relatively  to  which  the  displace- 
ment is  to  be  determined.  Let  a,  ^  be  the  displacements  to  which 
A,  B  have  been  respectively  subjected.  We  define  the  displacement 
of  B  relatively  to  ij  as  the  total  step  made  by  B  when,  after  the  dis- 
placements a,  0  have  been  effected,  both  particles  are  given  a  displace- 
ment equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  A ,  that  is  a  displacement  —  a. 
Thuait  isj5-a. 
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The  displacemeiit  of  B  with  respect  to  J  is  the  displacement  to 
which  0  is  changed  hy  imposing  on  both  A  and  B  displacements  equal 
and  opposite  to  a.  By  tlus  process  A  is  brought  back  to  its  original 
position  with  respect  to  the  geometrical  system  of  reference,  while  the 
configumtion  of  the  pajticles  in  space  is  not  changed. 

26.  BelatiTQ  Displacement  (rf  Mean  PolstB  of  Two  Oronpfl. — 
How  consider  two  groups  of  points  ^„  J„  ...,  A„  B„  B„  .,.,  B^,  all 
of  the  same  multiplicity,  unity  say,  and  let  these  receive  displace- 
ments a„  n^  ...,  Oh,  ^„  ^,  ...,  /3,.  The  displacement  of  the  mean 
point  G^  of  the  first  group  is  (o, +a,+ ... +3_)/in,  wid  that  of 
Ga  the  mean  point  of  the  second  group  is  (|9,+^,+ ... +3,)/n- 
The  displacement  of  Gg  relatively  to  G^jb 

(j9,  +  (3,+  ...+3,)/n  —  {o,  +  «,  +  ...  +  a.)/m, 

and  that  of  0^  relatively  to  Gg  is  the  same  quantity  with  the  opposito 
sign.  If  this  quantity  vanishes  the  mean  points  of  the  groups  suffer 
no  relative  displacement. 

If  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  the  groups  be  g^,  9,,  ...,  g„ 
A„  h^  ...,  A,  we  must  write  in  the  formulte  just  obtained  g^a^,  gfy, 
•-.  ?-"■  for  o,.  "^i  ■■•.  •>..  /^A,  AA-  ■■■.  M.  for  J3i.  ft.  ■■■.  ^»  and 
?i ■*■?!'*■  ■■■?-»  i,+A,+  ...+A,  for  m,  n  respectively.  Thus  the 
displacement  of  Gg  relatively  to  G^  becomes 

27.  Botation  of  a  Srstem  of  Particles  lennd  am  Axis. — We  now 
consider  the  displacement  of  a  system  of  n  particles  by  simple  revolution 
round  an  axis.  The  displacement  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  particles  of  tito  system  to  the  axis 
are  all  turned  (while  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  axis)  round 
t^eir  extremities  at  the  axis  through  the  same  angle  9.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  particles  are  not  relatively  displaced  and  the  perpen- 
diculars remain  of  the  same  length  as  b^ore,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  mean  point  of  the  system  to  the  axis  also  remains 
of  the  same  length,  and  is  turned  through  the  same  angle.  Also 
the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  not  changed  by  turning  the 
whole,  without  relative  displacement  of  the  particles,  round  an  axis 
which  passes  through  the  mean  point  in  the  initial  position  of  tlie 
qrstem. 

28.  Usltiplication  of  Steps  by  Complex  Numbers. — If  a  step  p 
be  turned  through  180"  it  becomes  -p.  Thus  we  may  call  multi- 
plication by  - 1  the  operation  which  reveraes  the  direction  of  a 
step.  This  reversion  of  direction  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  two  successive  turnings  of  the  step  through  a  right  angle 
in  any  definite  plane.     Thus  if  t-  =  -1,  i  is  an  operator  multipli- 
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cation  by  which  turns  a  step  through  90°  in  that  plane.  The 
operator  may  be  podtive  or  negatire,  tiiat  is  the  step  may  be  turned 
through  90  in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  The 
direction  of  turning  is  positive  when  to  an  observer  regarding  the 
line  it  appears  to  turn  oppositely  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  face 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  plane  of  turning  by  the  observer.  If  i  is  the 
operator  which  turns  astep  through  90°  in  this  direction,  - 1  is  the 
operator  which  turns  it  through  90°  in  the  reverse  direction.     Thus 


multiplication  by  +  i  followed  by  multipUcation  by  -  i,  or  vioe  verta, 
ia  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  +  I,  that  is  the  process  leaves  the 
step  unaltered. 

Thus  if   a,  /)   be  any  two  steps  a  +  i/3  in  the  resultant  of  the 
step  a  and  a  step  jj  turned  through  a  right  angle  in  the  positive 
direction  from    that   o?   0.      The  step  {{a  +  ifi) 
FiQ.  IV.  or  ta  -  jd  is  a  step  of  the  same  length  as  a  +  i^ 

but  turned  through  +  90°  from  the  direction  of 
that  step.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  diagram 
(Fig.  12) :  ia  is  a  turned  through  +  90°,  and  the 
combination  of  this  with  0  reversed  must  give  a 
resultant  perpendicular  to  a  + 1/3. 

If  a,  6  be  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  a,  jG^. 
respectively,  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  each  r 
of  the  st^  a+iji,  a  -i/3,  ia-/3,  tn*/3  Js  the  ' 
same,  namely  Ja'  +  t)*.      The    positive    numbers 
a,  h  may  be  called  the  modvii  of  n,  /3,  and  Jo'  +  b'  (always  taken 
positive)  is  the  tnoduliM  of  each  of  the  resultant  steps  exhibited. 

Multiplication  of  a  step  by  a  positive  number  x  simply  multiplies 
the  modulus  of  the  step  by  x,  that  is  it  altera  the  length  of  the  step 
to  X  times  its  farmer  length.  Multiplication  by  —  x  alters  the 
length  of  the  step  in  the  same  ratio,  and  reverses  its  direction. 
Hence  multiplying  by  xt  alters  the  length  in  the  ratio  of  x  to  1,  and 
turns  the  step  through  4-00".  Multiplication  by  ^xi  effects  the 
same  stretch,  as  we  may  call  it,  and  turns  through  -  90''. 

A  quantity  x+yt  where  x,  ^  are  any  positive  or  negative  real 
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nnmbers,  and  i  is  the  operator  just  defined,  is  called  a  complex  nvmber. 
The  positive  number  ^a!*  +  y*(=j')  is  its  modulus,  and  the  number 
i'  +  y*  is  called  its  norm.  If  0  be  such  that  cose  =  a;/r,  sine  =  y/r,  9 
is  cailed  the  argutnent  of  the  complex  number. 

When  a  step  a  is  multiplied  by  the  complex  number  x  +  yt, 
vihtxe  X  and  y  are  positive  real  numbers,  the  result  is  the  step 
xa  +  yia.  The  first  part  is  the  original  step  a  stretched  in  the 
ratio  of  OS  to  1 ;  the  second  part  is  a  stretched  in  the  ratio  of  y  to  1, 
and  turned  through  +  90°  (see  Fig.  12').  If  the  complex  number 
be  X  —  yi,  the  result  is  the  same  as  before  except  that  the  angle  of 
turning  for  the  second  pert  is  -90°.  If  the  number  is  —x  +  yi 
the  first  part  is  reveraed  in  direction,  the  second  part  remains  yia. 
If  the  number  is  ~x-yi,  the  result  is  -{xa  +  yia)  that  is  the 
first  result  reversed.  The  length  of  the  new  step  in  each  case  m 
^**  +  y*x  the  lenglAo/lh^etep  a. 

Again,  multiplication  by  two  complex  niunbers,  x  +  yi,  x'  +  y'i, 
in  euGceesion,  where  x,  x,  y,  y'  are  any  real  numbers,  is  equivalent 
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to  multiplication  by  the  complex  quantity  xx' -  yy  ■¥  {x'y  +  xy')i, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  complex  numbers.  This  will  be  seen 
at  once  by  p^orming  the  multiphcations.  The  modulus  of  this 
complex  number  is  J{xx  —  yy"f  +  {xy  +  xyY  or  Jx'  +  y*  Jx^  +  y"', 
the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  separate  numbers.  In  the  same 
way  the  result  of  multiplying  by  n  complex  numbers  in  succeesion 
can  be  found.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of '  multiplying  by  a  single 
complex  number  which  is  the  product  of  the  n  complex  factors  i 
the  modulus  of  this  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  factors;  its 
argument  is  the  sum  of  the  arguments  of  the  factors. 

29.  Co&tiimoiis  JHsplacement.  Generation  of  a  Ottrre  br  Pcdnt 
moving  along  a  Tmning  Line.  Speed. — We  have  now  to  consider 
displacement  progressing  in  time.  With  the  metaphysical  idea  of 
time  we  are  not  here  concerned  :  it  must  he  taken  for  granted.  The 
succession  of  ideas  and  of  events  gives  a  notion  of  the  flux  of  time, 
and  we  shall  here  consider  it  as  a  quantity  capable  of  being  divided 
into  successive  measurable  intervals  of  any  degree  of  smallness.  The 
practical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time  is  considered  above  in 
chapter  i-,  and  it  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  fuller  discussion 
to  follow  of  Jf«a«ure«  and  InetrwmenU. 

Let  a  geometrical  curve  be  ccmceived  as  generated  by  the  motion 
(A  a  point  along  a  straight  line  which  is  turning  round  the  point,  as 
in  Fig.  13.     If  tho  curve  lies  in  a.  plane,  or  is,  as  it  is  called,  a  plane 
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curve,  the  line  lies  always  in  one  plane.  The  straight  line  in  any  one 
of  itepositions  is  called  the  tangeTit  to  the  curve  at  the  point. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  motion  of  the  point,  then  tliat  of  the 
line.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  an  interval  of  time  t  the  point 
describes  a  distance  along  the  curve  equal  to  s.  Then  we  call 
the  ratio  t/t  the  average  epeed  of  the  point  during  the  interval  t. 
If  the  motion  is  such  that  when  ( is  divided  into  any  number  n  how- 
ever great  of  equal  parts  the  distance  described  by  the  3>oint  in  each 
of  these  has  the  same  value,  ajn,  the  speed  of  the  point  is  said  to  be 
uniform  during  the  interval  t. 

The  speed  may,  however,  be  VEkriable.  If  it  varies,  we  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  change  o!  speed  which  takes  place  in  any  interval 
of  time  tjn,  however  snull,  bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the 
interval,  that  is  we  suppose  the  variation  of  speed  to  be  con- 
linuout. 

80.  AngnlftT  Velodtr. — The  motion  of  the  line  in  any  interval  of 
time  is  measured  by  the  ansle  through  which  the  line  has  turned  in 
that  interval.  This  angle  is  measured  by  drawing  from  a  point  A, 
say,  two  lines  parallel  to  the  positions  of  the  turning  line  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  interval.  Then  if  a  circle  be  described 
from  A  as  centre  so  as  to  cut  the  two  lines,  the  angle  is  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  hnes  to  the  length  of 
the  radius.  Or  if  the  radius  have  unit  length  the  angle  ie  simply 
the  length  of  the  arc.  The  unit  angle  is  thus  the  angle  subtonded 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle  by  an  arc  of  length  equal  to  the  radius. 

Let  the  angle  turned  through  in  an  interval  t  be  6,  then  B/t  is 
called  the  mean  angvlar  velocity  of  the  line  during  the  interval  (. 
If  when  t  is  divided  into  any  number  n  however  great  of  equal  parts, 
the  angle  turned  through  is  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  amount 
6/n,  the  angular  velocity  is  said  to  be  uniform  during  the  interval  t. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  speed  of  the  point,  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  line  may  be  variable.  It  it  varies  we  suppose  that  the  amount  of 
change  which  takes  place  in  any  interval  of  time  tin,  however  small, 
bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the  interval,  that  is  we  suppose 
the  variation  of  angular  velocity  to  be  continuous. 

31.  OoBtiunity  of  Motion  of  Line  and  Point. — The  angles  turned 
through  in  the  successive  small  intervals  of  time  t/nare  in  the  general 
case  neither  equal  nor  in  one  plane.  "We  exclude  here  not  only 
sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  angular  velocity,  but  also 
sudden  changes  of  the  plane  of  turning,  that  is,  if  0'  -  iji  be  the  angle 
between  the  planes  in  which  the  line  is  turniug  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  an  interval  t/n,  the  value  of  {tp'  -  tl))j(tln)  has  always  a  finite 
and  determinate  value. 

The  subject  of  varying  velocity,  whether  linear  or  angular,  will 
be  considered  more  fully  later,  after  some  further  general  considera- 
tions have  been  stated. 

We  impose  the  condition  upon  the  motion  of  the  line  and  point 
that  the  line  does  not  in  any  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
motion  of  the  point  is  considered  make  an  infinitely  great  number  of 
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finite  changes  of  directi(»i.  Thus  if  in  any  interval  of  time  r  choeen 
however  short,  the  point  describee  a  distance  CD  (Fig.  14)  on  the 
curve  AB,  we  exclude  all  such  cases  as  that  in  which  if  the  element 


CD  of  the  curve  were  soffideotly  magnified  it  would  be  found  to  be 
of  the  form  C'l/. 

33.  Special  Oasea. — Some  special  cases  of  the  mode  of  generating 
a  curve  mentioned  above  may  be  here  shortly  referred  to.  If  the 
point  comes  to  reut  on  the  line  at  a.  point  A  (Fig.  15)  and  then 
begins  to  gain  Speed  in  the  opposite  direction  along  it,  while  the 
line  continues  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  we  have  the 
case  represented  in  the  figure.  If  the  line  reverses  its  angular 
motion  at  the  same  time  as  the  point  reverses  ite  linear  motion  at 
the  point  A,  the  curve  has  a  form  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The 
points  A,  A  are  called  cusps. 


-^^' 


If,  however,  the  point  continues  in  motion  while  the  angular 
motion  of  the  line  becomes  zero  at  A,  and  is  thereafter  reversed,  we 
have  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  17,  where  A  is  what  is  called  a  point  of 
inflection. 

33.  Velocitr. — The  speed  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  has  been 
defined  above.  We  now  consider  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point. 
The  idea  of  velocity  is  wider  than  that  of  speed,  as  it  includes  the 
directitHi  of  the  motion  as  well  as  its  amount.  In  what  has  been 
stated  above  we  have  excluded  the  case  of  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction  of  motion,  that  is  the  line  along  which  the  point  is  moving 
is  not  (except  in  some  special  cases  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  arise) 
to  suffer  a  finite  change  of  direction  in  an  interval  of  time  which  for 
practical  dynamical  purposes  is  infinitely  short. 

A  velocity  thus  has  a  definite  directed  value  at  each  instant  of 
time :  how  that  value  and  its  variation  are  to  be  reckoned  we  now 
proceed  to  discuss. 

In  the  case  of  varying  velocity,  as  in  that  of  uniform  velocity, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  rate  of  displacement  is  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  units  of  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time.     That  unit  of 
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time  may  be  anything — a  year,  an  hour,  a  minute,  a  second,  or  any 
fraction  of  a  second.  Thus  the  speed  of  a  point  may  be  equally 
expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mile  per  minute,  88  feet  per  second, 
or  8'8  feet  per  ^  of  a  second.  Also  that  particular  speed  may  be 
possessed  by  the  point  only  at  one  particular  instant,  and  it  may  be 
retained  unaltered  for  no  interval  of  time  however  ^ort.  Thus  the 
speed  of  a  body  falling  freely  from  rest  under  gravity  at  a  certain 
place  is  32*2  feet  per  second  at  the  instant  at  which  the  first  second 
of  its  fall  ends  and  the  next  second  begiiis,  is  64*4  feet  per  second 
at  the  end  of  the  second  second  of  fall  and  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
and  so  on,  while  the  body  does  not  retain  any  of  &e  successive  speeds 
it  attains  for  any  irUerval  dt  time  however  short. 

34.  Definition  of  Measure  of  Varying  Velocity. — In  order,  when 
the  velocity  is  varying,  to  define  it  for  a  particular  instant,  we  proceed 
as  follows.  An  interval  of  time  including  the  instant  in  question  is 
taken,  and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  body  in  that  interval  is 
supposed  measured.  Let  it  be  expressed  by  8  units  of  distance. 
Then  if  <  be  the  measure  of  the  interval  of  time  in  terms  of  a  choeea 
unit,  the  average  speed  during  the  interval  is  expressed  numerically 
by  ajt.  Let  now  the  interval  of  time  be  made  smaller  and  smaller, 
but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  the  instant  in  question,  then,  if 
the  velocity  vary  continuously,  the  ratio  ajt  will,  as  t  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  approach  a  limiting  value,  which  we  define  as  that  of  the 
speed  at  the  instant.  The  direction  of  motion  is,  in  the  limit,  that 
of  the  distance  represented  by  8.  Thus  the  velocity  is  completely 
denned. 

The  justification  of  this  process  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
previous  notion  that  if  the  motion  is  continuous  there  must  exist  (U 
each  instcmt  a  true  rate  of  displacement,  and  all  that  is  here  done  is 
to  render  this  idea  definite.  That  the  idea  of  continuity  of  motion 
involves  the  notion  of  a  definite  rate  of  displacement  at  each  instant 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  illustration.  Let  two  trains  run  on 
parallel  lines  of  rails  in  the  same  direction,  one  running  uniformly, 
the  other  gradually  getting  up  speed  from  rest.  Let  now  the  trains 
be  imagined  to  be  so  long  that  a  passenger  in  the  latter  train  has  during 
his  observation  the  uniformly  moving  train  opposite  to  him.  If  he 
fixes  his  attention  on  the  carriage  opposite,  and  withdraws  it  from  his 
own  motion,  he  will  be  conscious  at  first  only  of  a  motion  of  that 
carriage  past  him  in  the  direction  in  which  both  trains  are  moving. 
As,  however,  his  own  train  gets  up  speed  this  relative  motion  will 
fall  off  to  zero,  and  thereafter  the  carriages  of  the  uniformly  moving 
train  will  seem  to  him  to  be  moving  backward.  There  was  no 
interval  of  time,  however  short,  of  transition,  but  at  an  instant,  the 
dividing  mark  between  two  intervals,  the  two  trains  were  relatively 
at  rest.  The  speed  of  the  train  the  motion  of  which  varies  was  at 
that  instant  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  uniformly  moving 
train.  As  the  latter  is  perfectly  definite,  and  may  be  anything,  the 
speed  in  the  other  case  is  perfectly  definite  at  every  instant,  provided 
the  motion  is  continuous. 
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35.  Bate  of  Orowth  of  a.  Step. — Let  P  (Fig.  18)  be  the  position 
of  a  particle  at  any  instent,  and  let  the  direction  of  ite  motion  at  that 
instant  be  PT,  In  an  interval  of  time  di,  let  the  particle,  at  the 
rote  of  motion  it  has  at  P,  have  moved  to  Q,  then  ^e  chord  PQ  is 
the  amount  by  which  the  step  OP  must  be  increased  to  give  OQ. 
We  call  this  dp.  Asdtia  takgn  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  zero 
the  chord,  the  arc,  and  the  tangent  approach  more  and  more  nearly 
te  coincidence  at  P.  Thus  dpjdt,  when  dt  is  taken  indefinitely  small, 
represente  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity  at  P.  It  is  the 
rate  at  which  a  step  of  displacement  in  the  direction  PT  ia  growing 
up.    We  shall  usually  denote  this  by  p. 

The  distinction  between  p  and  i,  or  between  dpldt  and  d»jdt,  is 
that  the  former  represents  the  rate  of  growth  of  step,  that  is  of 
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displacement  including  direction,  the  latter  usually  denotes  only  the 
spMd. 

36.  Specification  of  Velocity. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
while  we  must  have  recourse  to  an  infinitely  diminishing  interval  of 
time  in  defining  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  particular  instant,  we 
do  not  generally  specify  a  velocity  as  measured  numerically  by  the 
ratio  (^  the  measure  of  a  very  smtdl  distance  traversed  to  that  of  the 
very  small  interval  of  time  in  which  it  is  described.  The  interval  of 
time  used  in  the  specification  may  be  any  interval  whatever.  Thus 
in  the  expression  dajdf  employed  to  denote  some  definite  speed,  v 
my,  it  is  possible  to  consider  dl  as  a  time-interval  not  necessarily 
veiy  small,  but  of  quite  arbitrary  value.  The  value  of  da,  if  this  is 
done,  is  the  corresponding  distance  given  by  the  equation  da  =  vdt. 
The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  then  that  the  rate  of  displace- 
ment at  the  instant  is  such  that  if  it  endured  without  alteration 
for  ant/  interval  dt,  a  space  de  would  be  described  in  that  time. 

37.  Vuying  Awgnliir  Velocity.  Onrv&tnie. — The  same  mode  of 
defining  the  varying  of  a  particle  is  applicable  matatis  viutandit  to 
the  definition  of  varying  angular  velocity.  The  turning  motion  of 
the  line  by  which  the  change  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
a  curve  is  defined  is  supposed  to  vary  continuously,  so  that  at  each 
instant  the  rate  of  description  of  angle  is  perfectly  definite. 

We  shall  sometimes  denote  angular  velocity  by  the  symbol  8,  $ 
denoting  the  angle,  at  tho  instant  under  consideration,  between  tiie 
line  and  some  fixed  direction  in  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  then 
tuming. 

The  ratio  Sji  of  the  value  of  6  at  any  instant  to  that  of  i  at  the 
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same  instant  is  called  the  cwrvature  of  the  curve  at  the  position  of 
the  moving  point.  This  is  clearly  the  limiting  value  of  the  r&tio  of 
the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  an  element  ds, 
of  the  curve  (Fig,  1!))  and  the  length  of  the  element,  when  the  latter 
is  diminished  infinitely  towards  zero. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  ratio  ij6  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  curve  at  the  same  point.  This  radius  is  supposed  drawn  from 
the  point  of  contact  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  and  in  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  tangent,  and  towanls  the  concave  side  of  the 
curve.  ThuB  in  Fig.  10,  C,  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines 
drawn  from  P  and  Q  in  the  plane  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the 
tangents  at  these  points,  is  approximately  the  centre  of  curvature  for 
P  or  Q,ii  the  element  of  arc  PQ,  which  we  denote  by  ds,  Js  small. 
Fio.  19. 


For  a  circle  0ji  =  1  /r,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  every  element.  Then  for  an  element  ds  of  any  curve 
we  may  take  C  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  an  element  of  which  coincides 
with  lis,  and  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  tangent 
to  the  rate  of  displacement  along  the  ciivle  of  the  point  of  contact  is 
the  same  as  in  the  curve  at  the  element  da. 

38.  nioBtrationK  of  Var7iii«  Velocity. — To  illustrate  what  has 
been  stat«d  let  us  suppose  that  by  observation  it  is  found  that  the 
space  a  described  by  a  moving  particle  in  any  time-interval  t  is 
expressed  hy  the  equation 

«  =  tV  +  iaf,  (10) 

where  v^  and  a  are  constants.  In  an  immediately  succeeding  interval, 
T,  the  apace  described,  <r  aay,  is  given  by 

<r  =  u„((  +  r)  +  ^a{t  +  Tf-v^-ia(^  =  i',r  +  Ja<2ii-  +  r'), 

which  lies  between  (v^  +  oi)  r  and  ri'„  +  a((  +  T)]r.  If  o  be  positive 
4r  will  be  greater  than  the  former  of  these  values,  and  less  than  the 
second,  and  vice-verad  if  a  be  negative.  Now  when  r  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller  the  difference,  ar,  between  these  values  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  tn  eompaiHson  -with  either,  that  is  the  ratios 

Jj""        and    _  J"'* 
approach  more  and  more  nearly  the  same  limit,  so  that 
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Limit   —  =  v^  +  at, 

is  the  speed  at  time  t  and  uniformly  increases  at  rate  a. 

For  any  actual  interval  r  the  distance  ^ar'  represents  the  dis- 
tance travelled  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval, 
li  the  particle  were  to  move  throughout  the  interval  r,  (I)  with  the 
speed  it  has  at  the  beginnitig,  viz.  r,  -I-  at,  (3)  with  the  speed  it  has 
at  the  end,  viz.  v^+aft-i-r),  the  spaces  travelled  would  be  re- 
spectively {p,  +  a()r,  [p„  +  a{(  +  r)]T.  The  true  value  lies  between 
these  limits,  and  in  comparison  with  it  the  difference  ar  (which 
repreeents  twice  the  extra  space  just  considered)  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  as  r  is  diminished. 

39.  Oalcnlatloii  of  TelodtiSB. — In  general  let  the  space  de- 
embed  in  time  t  from  some  choeen  era  of  reckoning  be  denoted  by 
/(t),  that  is  be  given  by  a  certain  algebraic  expression  involving  t 
and  constant  quantities.  Then  the  space  <r  described  in  time  r  is 
accurately  given  by  the  equation 

"-/(<+')-/(')■ 

since  after  the  further  lapse  of  t,  t  has  become  t  +  r    and  the 
described  from  the  era  of  reckoning  has  become  /(( +  t). 
Now  let  this  be  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  equatic 

'-[/(')+■]', 

where /*(()  is  ano^er  function  of  t.  Then  if,  as  r  is  it 
and  smaller,  t  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  ultimr 
when  r  does, 

L  ?-/■('), 

where,  by  L-  we  denot«  the  Umit  to  which  vf 

continually  diminished. 

If  we  take  ds,  dt  any  values  of  ir  and  t  wb 


dt 


=m< 


then  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio  f 
time  t.     As  stated  above,  it  is  poesi' 
as  having  any  magnitude,  whether  o 
sidered  infinitesimal,  provided  da  ht> 
l^  the  equation  d»=J'(^t)dt,  whew 
ratio  3«/d(  when  it  ie  made  to  v 
da  and  dt  are  considered  as  ac* 
cesses  of  integmtion,  they  aw 
fulfilling  the  relation  just  sta' 
We  may  remark  here,  th' 
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traversed  in  a  given  time  and  the  time  is  known,  the  speed  at  any 
instant  can  at  once  be  calculated  by  the  help  of  rules  which  have 
been  constructed  for  algebraic  functions.  These  rules  are  indeed 
those  for  what  is  called  the  differentiaiion  of  functions,  and  the 
theory  and  applications  of  the  processes  of  differentiation  form  what 
is  called  the  diferential  calaiUtu.  The  fundamental  notion  of  this 
calculus  is,  however,  simply  that  of  a  rate  of  variation,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  speed.  The 
reader  may  usefully  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  value  of  the 
speed  by  first  principles  when  8  is  given  by  simple  functions  of  I. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  the  relation  is  s  =  vt  +  c,  where 
V  and  c  are  constants.  In  this  case  the  speed  fit)  is  the  constant  v, 
and  the  diatonce  a  increases  in  simple  proportion  to  the  time.  But 
in  the  geneml  ease,  when  a=f{t),  the  value  which  f(t)  has  for  any 
assign^  value  of  t  is  the  speed  for  that  instant  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  v  is  here  the  speed  for  eveiy  instant. 

A  very  important  case  is  that  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight 
line  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distance  e  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
line  is  given  by  the  equation 

8  =  acosn(,  (23) 

where  a  and  n  are  constants.  Increasing  t  by  any  interval  i  t  say, 
and  supposing  the  corresponding  increase  of  a  to  be  S«,  we  have 
a  ■(-  ds  E-  acosn(<  +  it) ;  and  hence 

S«  =  aoosn(t  +  it)  ~  anosrU  =  -  2aaiin{t+^it)ma{^it). 

Therefore  4s  a     ■      .-j     i  »j\  -    n     »j\  1 

-  =  -2asinn((+i8i)sin{in«)j-j- 

But  a  it  he  made  smaller  and  smaller  towards  zero  sin(Jn8t)/3<, 
approaches  more  and  more  closely  the  limiting  value  In,  so  that  the 
limiting  value  of  the  ratio  ta/it,  which  as  before  we  denote  by  dsfdt, 
is  given  by  the  equation 

J  =  -on  sintii.  (24) 

Instead  of  de/dt  the  symbol  i  is  very  frequently  used  with  exactly 
the  same  signification.  This  is  known  as  the  /IvaHonat  notation,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  Newton  in  his  theory  of  Fluxions, 
or  the  rates  of  flow,  that  is  of  variation,  of  varying  quantities.  From 
its  brevity  and  convenience  as  serving  to  keep  in  mind  the  relation 
between  velocity  and  displacement  we  shall  often  employ  it. 

40.  Onphical  Bepresentation  of  Velocity. — It  is  clear  that  since 
a  velocity  is  a  step  of  displacement  effected  per  unit  of  time,  a 
velocity  is  capable  of  representation  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  made  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
units  of  velocity.  The  unit  of  length  diosen  may,  of  course,  be  any 
whatever ;  what  is  essential  is  that  when  difi'erent  velocities  are  repre- 
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seated  in  a  diagram,  the  Bome  unit  should  be  employed  for  all.  The 
diBcassion  of  the  compoaition  and  resolution  cd  step^  given  above,  Ib 
directly  applicable  in  all  its  procesaes  and  results  to  velocitiee. 

Let  tl^n  OA  (Fig.  20)  represent  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  some 
specified  instant  of  time.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  motion  is 
in  a   directioa   parallel    to 

that  given  from    0  to   ^,  Fig.  20. 

and  that  its  magnitude  is 
the  number  of  times  the 
length  OA  contuns  the 
ehoeen  unit  of  distance.  At 
a  sabeequent  instant  let  the 
velocity  be  represented  by 
OB,  where,  to  take  the 
general  case,  OB  is  not 
merely  different  in  direc- 
tion from  OA,  but  is  of  difibrent  length.  The  velocity  OB  is 
evidently  equivalent  to  the  two  velodties  OA  and  AB.  Of  these 
OA  is  the  previously  existing  velocity,  AB  is,  whatever  the  manner 
of  chaum  has  been,  the  resultant  m  the  changes  in  the  interval. 
Since  when  compoonded  with  OA  it  gives  OB,  AB  is  in  a  very 
proper  sense  the  change  of  velocity  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
int«nral. 

Hie  student  may  consider  a  case  in  which  OA  and  OB  are  of  the 


flune  loigth,  and  note  the  direction  and  amount  of  JJ  in  such  a 
case.  Clearly  if  the  change  of  direction  be  6,  the  length  of  AB  is 
2vsin0/2,  if  v  denote  the  length  of  OA.  Thus,  the  change  of  the 
velocity  v  in  the  interval  in  which  the  angle  6  is  turned  through  by 
the  direction  of  motion  is  a  velocity  2vaini?/2,  inclined  at  an  angle 
s-/2  +  */2  (the  supdement  of  OAS)  to  the  positive  direction  of  the 
initial  velocity.  The  resultant  velocity  OB  is  unchanged  in  amount, 
but  it  is  nev^thelees  a  very, different  velocity  from  OA. 

41.  Bzunple.    Particle  moving  in  Ctrcnlar  Path. — Take  now 
the  case  of  a  particle  moving  with  uniform  speed  round  a  circle,  and 
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draw  lines  OA^,  OA,,  0A„  ...  from  any  point  0  in  the  direction  of 
the  velocities  at  successive  points  P^,  P„  /*„  ...  in  the  circle,  &nd  all 
of  the  same  length,  that  expressing  the  speed  of  the  particle.  The 
extremities  J,,  A„  A^  lie  on  a  curcle.  The  chords  A^A„  A^„  ... 
represent  the  changes  of  velocity  in  the  successive  intervals. 

For  an  interval  d  a  quarter  of  a  period  of  revolution  of  the 
point  round  the  circular  path,  as  from  ^,  1«  F^  the  velocity  changes 
in  direction  through  a  quariwr  of  a  revolution,  from  OA^  to  0A^. 
To  the  velocitv  OA^  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  there  has  been 
addfd  a  velocity  -^i^j  '^^  amount  2v8in45°,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
]  35°  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  as 
shown  in  the  right-hand  diagram  of  Fig.  21. 

After  an  interval  of  half  the  period  of  revolution,  the  velocity 
has  been  reversed  in  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  interval  a 
velocity  2v  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  original  velocity  has  been 
generated. 

Fig. 22, 


These  examples  may  help  to  correct  the  ordinary  impression  of 
tlie  beginner  in  dynamics,  that  when  a  particle  moves  with  unvary- 
ing speed  in  a  circle,  the  velocity  of  the  pturtlcle  does  not  undergo 
change. 

42.  Hodogrsph.— If  a  particle  move  in  any  path,  whether  a  plane 
curve,  or  a  curve  in  space,  and  P^,  P^,  ...  (Fig,  22)  be  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  particle,  and  lines  0i[,  0A„  ...  be  drawn  from  a  chosen 
point  0,  in  the  proper  directions  and  of  the  proper  lengths  to  repre- 
sent the  velocities  at  P^,  P„  ...  respectively,  the  points  A„  A^,  ... 
will,  if  the  motion  vary  continuously,  lie  on  a  curve  of  continuous 
curvature,  which  will  be  fully  specified  when  the  motion  in  the  path 
is  known.  This  curve  is  called  the  hodograph  of  the  motion  ofthe 
particle,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  discussions  of  the  kinematics 
of  a  pui^icle.*  Examples  of  its  use  will  be  given  later  when  the 
subject  of  acceleration  has  been  dealt  with. 

43.  Simple  Humonlc  Motion. — Eetuming  now  to  the  example 
of  §  39,  for  which  (23)  gives  the  displacement,  let  AA',  BB  be  per- 
pendicular diameters  rf  a  circle,  of  radius  a  and  centre  0,  and  let  P 
be  a  point  on  the  circumference  which  moves  with  uniform  speed 
round  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  p  be  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the  diameter  AA'. 
Then  as  P  moves  round  the  circle  from  Aia  B,p  moves  from  A  to  Of 

e  Is  dne  to  Sir  WilUain  Kowan  Hamilton  who  InveDted  and  made 


which  P  is  moving  away  from 
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as  P  moree  from  B  throngh  A'toB,p  moves  from  0  along  the  diameter 

to  A'   and  back  to  0;    and  as  P  returns  from  B  to  A,  p  moves 

from  0  to  ^.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  P  has  a  velocity  which 

may  be  r^arded  as  compounded 

of  two  aimultaneona  velocities,  '^" 

ODK  parallel  to  the  radius  OA, 

and   one  perpendicular  to    OA. 

The  former  (rf  these  is  the  velocity 

with  which  the  lino   pP  is  ad- 

VBocing  perpendicularly  to  itself, 

the  other  Uiat  at  which  pP  is 

shortening  or  lengthening.     For 

example  lor  the   position   of   P 

shown  in  Vig.  23,  the  velocities 

are  one  from  A  ta  0,  and  another 

from  pta  P.     The  former  is  the 

velocity  of  the  line  pP  from  A 

to  0,  the  other   is  the  rate  at 

which  pP  is  lengthening,  that  is 

the  line  A  A', 

Let  now  in  Fig.  23  CP,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  point  in  the  circle  when  it  is  at  P,  represent,  on  a  proper  scale, 
the  velocity  of  P,  namely  v,  then  Cp  will,  on  the  same  scale,  repre- 
sent the  velocity  of  p.  But  (dealing  in  what  follows  only  with 
nomerical  magnitudes)  we  have  Op^CPwapPC=CPmipOP.  If 
a  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  « the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius  OP  (which  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  turning  line  CP  along  which  the  point  P  is  moving),  the  length 
of  CP,  that  is,  the  magnitude  of  v,  is  am.  Also  the  angle  pOP  is  the 
angle  turned  through  from,  the  instant  at  which  P  was  at  A.  Let 
that  instant  be  the  zero  of  reckoning  for  t,  then  Z  pOP  =  at.  Thus 
i=  -aneiaat.  (25) 

This  is  exactly  tlie  some  as  the  expression  given  in  (24)  (§  39)  if 
we  put  »  =  n.  Thus  we  have  the  interpretation  of  n  as  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  circular  motion  by  which  that  of  p  is  defined.  The 
value  of  8  given  in  (23)  i&Opot  Fig.  23,  which  clearly  is  acoepOP, 

The  motion  of  p  here  defined  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  gene- 
tally  called  timple  hannonic  motion.  The  time  taken  by  the  point 
P  to  move  once  round  the  auxiliary  circle  is  called  the  period  of  the 
motion;  clearly  its  valae  is  2ir/n.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  T. 
The  reciprocal  1/T  of  the  period,  that  ia,  the  number  of  periods  per 
second,  is  called  the,/r«9v«nq/  of  the  motion. 

If  instead  of  reckoning  the  time  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is 
ftt  A  (Pig.  23)  as  zero,  we  reckon  it  from  the  instant  at  friiicb  P  is  at 
Q  say,  then  the  angle  POQ  is  now  nt.  Denoting  AOQ  by  t,  we  have 
pOP  =  ttt~t,  and  the  equations  for  s  and  i  now  become 

»maOM{<at~t)  (26) 
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The  angle  <  is  called  the  epoch  of  the  motioi: 


44,  Uodes  of  prodncing  S.HJI.— Tber 

realising  simple  harmonic  motion.      The  t 

cross-heed  at  the  ji 

Fio.  2S.  of  a  steam  engine 


% 


crank  t 

This  it  nearly  doee  i 
is  equalised  throng 
wheel.  The  motioi 
harmonic  if  the  o 
nitely  long.  The  f 
Fig.  24,  in  which 
posed  to  revolve  w 
the  extremity  A  of 
straight  line.  Th 
describe  simple  h 
were  infinitely  Ion 
1  inclination  of  AB 
J  moves  is  consideial 
Anarrangemet 
simple  harmonic  m 
A  crank  represent* 
with  uniform  angi 
at  P  moves  alon, 
podUons  of  which 
another  by  guides 
angles  to  the  slot. 
The  up-and-da 
attached  to  a  spin 
elongated  beyond 
and  then  left  to 
not  perfectly  simj 
the  backwud-and 

prongs  of  a  vibiHting  tuning-fork. 

45.  Besolatlon  of  any  Periodic  Uotio 

shovna  later  that  any  periodic  motion  what 


P-^-^ 
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Bimple  faannonic  motions  of  difforent  periods,  epochs,  and  amplitudee 
compotmded  togflther.  On  this  fact  depends,  among  other  thingi, 
the  theory  of  musical  sounds,  and  their-  analysis  by  the  ear  and 
resonators,  and  the  analysis  of  the  TiuyLag  height  of  the  tide,  into 
the  parts  due  to  the  varione  tide-producing  constituents  of  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

46.  Accelexation.  —  We  now  consider  mca^  fully  change  of 
veloci^  and  acceleration.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dls- 
bngnish  between  the  change  which  the  velodty  sustains  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  changing  at  a  given  iDstaot,  This 
dutinction  is  important,  and  must  be  clearly  apprehended  at  the 
ontset. 

Let  the  velocity  of  a  portidd  at  a  given  instant  be  represented  by 
OA,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  interrol  of  time  be  repi«sented  by 
OB,  ^fsi,  aa  we  have  explained  above,  the  change  of  velocity  whiui 

Fio.  26. 


baa  taken  place  in  the  interval  is  represented  \)y  AB.  The  change 
may  conceivably  have  taken  place  in  any  steps,  Aa,  ah,  bS  (Fig.  26), 
the  remltont  or  total  change  is  still  AB.  Let  r  be  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  AB  has  grown  up,  then  we  define  the  ratio  ASjr  as 
the  average  aeeeleration  during  the  interval. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  ratio  as  stated,  like  that  by  which 
velocity  has  been  defined  above,  transcends  the  ordinary  arithmetical 
signification  of  a  ratio,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  denoted  by  it  has 
duection,  namely,  that  of  AB. 

We  shall  suppose  now  that  the  velocity  changes  continuously, 
that  is  suffers  sudden  change  neither  of  direction  nor  of  amount. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  any  interval  of  time  is  then  per- 
fectly definite.  This  amounts  to  aseuming  that  at  each  instant  of 
time  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  line  specified  above  (§  39),  along 
which  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  moving  at  each  instant,  and  the 
>&te  of  motion  of  the  particle  along  it,  are  both  quite  definite  and 
continuously  vary. 

47.  Hsunra  of  Acceleration  deflnod.  —  To  define  then  the 
aooeleratdon  at  a  given  instant,  let  an  interval  of  time  r  be  token 
including  the  instant,  and  let  it  be  found  that  ABjr  for  that  interval 
can  be  brought  as  near  a  determinate  limit  as  we  please  by  taking  r 
soffidently  nearly  equal  to  zero ;  that  limiting  value  is  the  accelera- 
tion at  the  instant. 
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This  definition  assumea  that  such  a  limiting  value  exists,  and  it 
is  eeaential  that  this  assumption  should  be  mentioned.  For  let, 
during  a  certain  interval  of  time,  velocity  be  continually  generated 
in  the  direction  ^C  (Fig.  37),  and  then  let  the  direction  ai  change 
alter  suddenly  to  CB,  axiA  endure  tor  another  interval.  If  then  we 
took  a  short  interval  of  time  which  the  instant  of  change  of  direction 
from  AC  to  CB  divides  into  two  parts,  we  should  get  ab  for  the 
direction  of  the  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change,  and  that  direc- 
tion would  entirely  depend  on  tho  ratio  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
interval,  in  the  limit  when  it  is  taken  infinitely  shcut,  and  would  not 
he  definite  at  all.  We  could,  of  course,  define  the  acceleration  for  an 
instant  infinitely  near  the  instant  of  chaxige,  before  it  or  after  it ; 
for  the  former  it  would  be  along  AC,  for  the  latter  along  CB.  The 
acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change  itself  would  have  no  meaning 
if  the  change  of  direction  of  velocity  at  C  were  perfectly  sudden. 


Fia.  27. 


It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  this,  or 
to  divide  the  whole  interval  of  change  into  parte,  to  any  element  of 
each  of  which  the  definition  can  be  applied,  and  take  account  of  the 
sudden  changes,  if  any,  where  they  occur. 

48.  Acceleration  in  Path  1b  Velocitr  in  Hodograph. — It  is  now- 
possible  to  exhibit  the  elegant  graphical  method  of  discussing  acoele- 
ratioD  which  the  hodc^raph  affords.  Let  a  line  OA  turn  round  th© 
extremity  0  so  as  to  remain  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  particle  in  its  path,  and  change  in  length  so  as  always  to 
represent  the  amount  of  the  velocity.  The  point  A  will  then  trace 
out  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion,  which  will,  as  explained 
above,  be  either  a  curve  of  continuous  curvature,  or  one  made  up  of 
parts  each  of  continuous  curvature. 

Now,  clearly,  from  the  definition  of  acceleration  given  above,  the 
rate  of  motion  of  .4  in  the  hodograph  is  in  magnitude  and  direction 
precisely  the  accelemtion  in  the  path,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put, 
"  the  velocity  in  the  hodograph  is  the  acceleration  in  the  path."  For 
the  rate  of  motion  of  j1  is  to  be  finally  interpreted  as  an  acceleration. 
It  represents  the  rate  of  change  of  OA,  and  OA,  though  a  distance 
in  the  diagram,  represents  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time,  that 
is  a  velocity.  The  rate  of  change  of  OA,  the  B»«a]led  velocity  in  the 
hodograph,  is  thus  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity.  This  remark 
seems  necessary  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  beginners  seem  often 
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to  liave  in  understanding  how  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  velocity  in  one 
curve  can  be  an  acceleration  in  another. 

49.  Examples  of  Hodograpli. — We  now  consider  one  or  two 
simple  cases  of  the  hodograph. 

(1)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  hodogra[&  is  plainly  a  point,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  straight 
line  which  represents  the  velocity.     The  acceleration  is  zero. 

(2)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  varying  speed. 
The  hodograph  is  a  straight  line  in  the  same  direction. 

(S)  For  a  particle  moving  in  any  manner  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only.    In  this  case,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  direction  of  the 


acceleration  is  always  vertical.  Thus,  unless  the  particle  like  a 
meteorite  traverses  an  extensive  path,  the  hodograph  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  formation  of  the  hodograph  for  the  case  of  a  football  or  pro- 
jectile dcecribing  a  p&rabohc  path,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  There  the 
velodtieB  after  equal  successive  intervals  of  time  are  shown  by  OA, 
OB,  OC,  ...,  for  which  the  vertical  steps  AB,  BC,  ...  are  all  equal, 
and  rei««Beiit  the  equal  changes  of  vertical  velocity  which  gravity 
produces  in  those  intervals. 

50.  Path  of  a  Body  ander  Constant  AcceleiatioiL  Thoory  of 
Vnmisted  Projectile. — ^That  the  path  of  a  body  moving  with 
Quifonn  acceleration  is  a  parabola  can  easOy  be  seen  from  the  facts 
that  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  acceleration  remains  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  while  equal  increments  of  velocity  in 
the  direction  <d  the  acceleration  are  produced  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  take  the  equivalent  case  of  a 
free  onresisted  projectile,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  which  we 
suppose  to  produce  a  constant  downward  acceleration.     The  lines 

OA,  OB,  in  Fig.  28,  represent  the  directions  of  motion  in  this 

case,  that  is  the  tangents  to  the  path,  after  successive  equal  intervals 
rf  time ;  in  other  words,  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  vertical 
ordiitates  which  are  at  successive  equal  horizontal  distances  apart. 
Thus,  if  /(  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  MfT,  6  say,  of  Fig.  28'.  which 
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the  direction  of  motion  makes  at  any  instant  with  the  horizontal, 
then  p=p,- of  where  ;i,  ie  the  value  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  7*, 
on  the  curve  which  is  the  position  at  any  chosen  instant  of  reckoning. 
But  if  u  he  the  horizontal  velocity  and  v  the  vertical  velocity  of  the 
particle  at  the  point  P  where  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
direction  of  motion  to  the  horizontal  is  p  we  have 


But  v^-viB  the  change  of  vertical  velocity  effected  in  time  t, 
and  this  is  ^,  if  ^  be  the  downward  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
Thus  a=gju.  If  a;  be  the  horizontal  disbince  oi  .P  from  /*„  we 
have  x  =  ut,  and  t  =  v-ju.     Thus  we  get 

That  is  the  change  of  tan0  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of 
abaciaBa  of  the  curve.  This  is  well  known  to  be  a  property  of  the 
parabola. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  found  as  follows.  Xn  any  time 
(  from  the  instant  of  projection  {with  velocities  m,  v,  say)  the  particle 
has  travelled  a  distance  x  =  ui  horizontally  and  a  distance  vt  —  ifft* 
vertically  upwards  (§§  38,  90).  We  shall  denote  this  by  -  y,  so  taat 
y  is  taken  positive  when  measured  downwards,  fieplacing  t  in  this 
expression  by  xfv  we  obtain 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

If  the  point  of  projection  be  the  highest  point  the  velocity  of 
projection  must  be  ti,  and  e=0.      Thus  the  equation  of  the  curve 


The  equation  of  the  curve  can  also  be  found  by  remembering  that 
px=  ~d}fjdT,  and  integrating  the  equation 


The  integral  is 


y-if'^c. 


where  (7  is  a  constant  which  must  be  zero  if  y  is  measured  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve. 

Since  (28')  gives  for  any  possible  value  of  y  two  values  of  a, 
i^hich  are  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  signs,  it  is  evident  that 


«-fcS '*»r 


^^"« 
"t.-^^::"''-. 


^Sl*». 


"".  »e  r""*  tie  "-Wt;  •  'io  i  • 


tW-O    Bn^^Ol 
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the  distances  of  P  and  Q  respectively  from  the  directrix.  But  the 
distance  PF  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  T,  and  is  P/2^.  If  the 
ordinates  of  P  and  Q  be  y  and  y'  respectively,  the  distance  of  Q  from 
the  directrix  is  P/2^  -  (y  -  ^)*  The  distance  QF  is  also  fixed  and 
has  this  value. 

If  now  the  inclination  6  of  the  direction  of  T  to  the  horizontal  be 
varied  F  moves  on  a  circle  of  radius  V^I2g  round  P  as  centre.  Let 
this  circle  be  described  and  also  a  circle  with  QF  as  radius.  These 
two  circles,  if  there  is  a  solution,  will  intersect  in  two  points,  which 
may  of  course  coincide.  These  points  are  the  foci  of  two  parabolic 
paliis  by  which  the  particle,  projected  as  stated  from  P,  will  reach  Q. 
If  the  two  points  coincide  there  is  only  one  possible  path.  If  the 
circles  do  not  intersect  there  is  no  solution. 

Fig.  29. 


51.  Acceleration  of  a  Particle  moving  in  a  Circular  Path. — For 
a  particle  which  describes  a  circle  with  uniform  speed,  clearly  the 
hodograph  is  another  circle,  each  radius  of  which  represents  the 
speed  of  the  particle  at  a  particular  instant.  Let  (Fig.  29)  the  circle 
of  centre  C  and  radius  r  represent  the  path,  that  of  centre  0  the 
hodograph,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  speed  in  the  path.  Let  the 
radius  OA  of  the  hodograph  represent  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
when  in  the  position  P,  and  a  denote  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
point  A,  The  two  points  P  and  A  must  describe  the  circles  in  the 
same  time,  since  OA  mustalwa3rs  remain  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 
that  is  perpendicular  to  CP,  But  2irr  being  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  the  time  of  describing  it  by  P  is  2irrjVf  and  similarly  the 
time  of  description  of  the  hodograph  is  2irv/a,  and  these  give  the 
equation  2jrr/t?  =  2iri?/a;  or, 

a  =  -.  (29) 


r 


This  gives  the  amount  of  a.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  A  ;  that  is,  the  acceleration  of  P  is  from 
P  toward  Cy  the  centre  of  the  path. 

Equation  (29)  may  be  put  into  other  convenient  forms  by  using 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  CP,  and  the  period  of  revolution. 
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Thus  if  ••  be  the  angolor  velocity,  and  T  the  period,  we  have  v 
and  T=2nlm.     Thus  (29)  becomes 


'  T*  ■ 


(29') 


Th&t  the  acceleration  in  this  case  has  a  finite  value  t^fr,  and  is 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  are  resulta  which 
give  much  trouble  to  students  who  have  conceived  hitherto  accelera- 
tion only  as  affecting  a  body  moving  continually  in  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  and  their 
ideas  having  been  prematurely  &xed  by  this  imperfect  treatment  of 
tiie  subject,  they  ask  how  a  body  can  be  continually  accelerated 
towards  tlie  centre  of  the  path  while  its  velocity  remains  unchanged. 
^Rie  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  unaltered.  The 
velocity  is  continually  undergoing  change.  In  describing  any  por- 
tion of  the  circular  path,  the  particle  has  the  direction  of  its  velocity 
altered  through  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  eztremitiee 
oi  that  portion  of  the  circle.  If  the  portion,  for  example,  be  half  the 
circle,  the  velocity,  so  far  from  remaining  the  eame,  has  actually  been 
reversed.  The  change  in  any  interval  is  the  integral  efibct  of  the 
centreward  acceleration  during  the  interval. 

We  shall  see  presently  (§  55)  that  when  a  particle  moves  in  any 
carved  path,  it  has  in  general  at  each  point  an  acceleration  in  the 
line  of  motion,  and  an  acceleration  of  amount  ^jJt  towards  the  centre 
<£  curvature  for  that  point  of  the  path,  where  v  is  the  speed  of  the 
particle  at  the  point,  and  S  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of  cur- 
vmtore. 

53.  Elliptic  Hotion. — We  shall  conuder  later  the  hodograph  of 
a  particle  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  with  an  acceleration  always 
directed  towards  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
portadfl.  This  is  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a  small 
satellite  round  a  primary  body  attracting  t^e  satellite  according  to 
the  known  law  <$  gravitational  attraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  also  the  hod<^^ph  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  origin  O,  from 
whidi  the  lines  representing  the  velocities  are  drawn,  is  an  eccentric 

53.  Accelention  ia  S.H.H.  An&lytical  Foimols  for  S.H.H. 
— We  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  particle  describing 
simple  harmonic  motion,  and  investigate  its  acceleration.  Just  as 
the  point  p  (Fig.  2S,  §  43)  has  at  each  instant  the  velocity  which  P 
has  along  the  diameter  AA',  so  it  has  also  the  acceleration  of  P  in 
the  same  direction.  But  the  total  acceleration  ot  P  iB  from  P 
towards  0,  and  is  of  amount  wV.  The  component  of  this  along  A  0 
is  of  amount  m'rcoePOpt  and  this  is  the  acceleration  of  p,  which 
dius  is  directed  towards  0.  But  rcoaPOp  is  the  displacement  Op, 
and  the  acceleration  of  />  Is  thus  the  product  of  »'  into  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  directed  towards  the  fixed  point  0.    The  acceleration 
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bears  thus  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  displaoement,  which  may  be  expressed 
numerically  (without  regard  to  sign)  by  the  equation 


cicceleratum  _   j_  4^  /qa\ 

displctcement  T'^' 

The  student  should  bear  this  relation  in  his  memory. 

We  may,  for  convenience  of  reference,  group  together  here  the 
formuke  we  have  stated  above  for  a  particle  describing  simple  har- 
monic motion.  In  addition  to  b  and  ^  for  the  displacement  and  the 
velocity  respectively,  we  shall  use  the  symbol  if  for  the  acceleration 
or  time-rate  of  change  of  ^.    We  have  then 

«  =  aoos(7i<  — c).  1 

*= -?iasin(w«-£).  I    (31) 

5  =  -  n'acos(n<  -  c).  J 

The  minus  sign  on  the  right  in  the  second  and  third  equations,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  at  once  given  by  Fig.  23.  The  component  velocity 
along  AA'  oi  the  point  in  the  circular  path  is  from  A  towards  0 — 
that  is  in  the  direction  to  diminish  the  displacement — ^whereas  in  the 
first  equation  the  displacement  is  taken  as  positive.  Also  the 
acceleration  of  P,  being  from  P  towards  0,  has  a  component  from  p 
towards  0,  which  is  increasing  numerically  the  velocity  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is  the  acceleration  as  well  as  the  velocity  must  have 
the  negative  sign. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  account  for  the  signs  for  any  possible 
value  of  <,  that  is,  for  a  position  of  P  in  each  of  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  circle. 

54.  Harmonic  and  Exponential  Functions. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  third  equation  of  (31)  is  derivable  from  the  second  by  a 
precisely  similar  analytical  process  to  that  by  which  in  §  39  the  second 
of  (31)  was  derived  from  the  first.  It  will  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
successive  differentiation  with  respect  to  <  of  the  function  acoB[;ni-'€) 
is  effected  by  alternately  changing  the  function  from  cob  to  nn,  and 
from  sin  to  cob^^  multiplving  each  time  by  n,  and  changing  sign  when 
the  function  is  altered  from  cob  to  Bin,  Thus  if  we  denote  the  time- 
rate  of  variation  of  dB\dt  by  d?B\dJ^^  that  of  cPb/cU^  by  d^BJd^^  and  so 
on,  and  if  « = acos(9i^  -  c) ;  then 

_-»=  -  nasin(n<  -  e),      _—  =  -  n'acos(n^  -  c),      -—  =  n^aoo&int  -  c), 
at  dxr  dt 

and  so  on. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but  it 
will  be  useful  later  to  note  that  these  results  are  connected  with 
another  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  Let  the  function  e**'  be  given  by 
the  equation 

.^  =  1.^.^-,-^^.....  (32) 
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where  the  quantitjr  on  the  right  is  an  infinite  serieB  the  law  of  forma- 
tion of  the  tennfi  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  examples  given. 

If  we  suppose  now  {  to  be  changed  to  t  +  r,  on  both  sides,  and 
fatke  the  limit  towards  which  the  quantity  on  the  right  approaches 
when  r  is  made  to  approach  infinitely  near  to  sera,  we  see  at 
once  that 

dt     "™(^    ^   1       1.3!      1.2.3     "7' 
that  is 

*3  =„,...  (3S) 

In  the  8ame  way  we  have 

•"-I*-*^*--  (8*) 


dx 


(35) 


Thus  the  rate  at  which  e'  increases  with  x  ie  er'  itself :  x  is  called  the 
logariihm  of  e'  to  the  base  «.  llie  value  of  e,  as  the  reader  may 
verify,  is  2-71828....  It  is  an  incom mensurable  number,  and'  the 
base  cj  the  system  of  logarithms  invented  by  N'apier. 

This  result,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove  it,  holds  stiictly, 
whether  m  is  positive  or  negative,  int^ral  (a  fractional,  real  or 
complex.  Now  it  is  ahown'in  books  on  trigonometry  that,  e"'  having 
the  value  indicated,  and  i  denoting  ^  —  !• 

cosnf  =  Htf  "+<!-'"),     eiDtU  =  h,^"  -  e"*").  (36) 

The  differentiation  of  trigonometrical  functions  is  thus  reduced  to 
that  of  exponential  functions,  and  the  reader  may  verify  from  these 
formuUe  that  d{coent)/dt=  -  einnf,  and  d{sinnt)jdt=^n  coant.  The 
relations  between  the  two  kinds  of  function  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  vibrations  damped  out  by  friction 
or  other  retarding  forces. 

55.  Acceleration  in  any  Path. — We  now  consider  the  acceleration 
ol  a  particle  moving  in  any  path.  Let  a,  as  heretofore,  denote 
the  length  of  the  curve  from  a  fixed  point,  choeen  as  zero,  up  to  the 
position  of  the  moving  point  P,  Fig.  30,  and  let  p  denote  the 
step  from  the  orisin  0  to  P.  Let  Q  be  an  adjacent  point  on  the 
curve,  distant  da  from  P,  which  P  will  have  reached  after  a  short 
interval  of  time  dt,  and  let  dp  be  the  step  from  P  bo  Q  (the  chord 
PQ),  so  that  the  step  OQ  is  p  + dp.  Let  dJ3  be  a  step,  also  of  length 
da,  aioDg  the  tangent  at  P.  Then,  as  rtt  is  made  smaller  and  smaller 
wilJiout  limit,  dp  and  dtS  both  approach  without  limit  of  closeness  to 
coincidence  with  the  element  of  the  path  the  length  of  which  is  da. 
Henoe  any  very  short  step  whether  along  PQ  or  along  the  tangent, 
of  any  leii^h  6»,  is  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  product 
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dpjda.ha ;   that  is   dp'jds  represents  a  unit  step  along  the   tangent 
at  P. 

The  rate  then  at  which  the  particle  is  proceeding  along  the  curve, 

Fig.  30. 


Bodogrofh 


th»t  is  at  which  the  step  p  is  increasing,  is  clearly  the  ratio  dp\d9 
multiplied  by  *.     Thus  we  have  (see  §  35  above) 


(37) 


Now  let  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion  be  drawn.  Fig.  30, 
and  let  the  step  Op  represent  p  for  the  point  P  of  the  path.  Then 
Oq  will  represent  the  velocity  for  the  adjacent  point  Q  of  the  path, 
that  is  p  -f  dp.  Hence  pq  must  represent  dp^  and  we  have  just  seen 
that 


dp^d{^±, 


')■ 


But  pq  consists  of  two  parts,  one  rq  along  oq^  and  another  part 
pT  at  right  angles  to  oq.  Now,  if  the  element  of  time  dX  from  P  to 
Q  be  diminished  without  limit,  oq  will  approach  without  limit  of 
closeness  to  op,  and  rp  to  perpendicularity  to  op.  Hence  in 
approaching  the  limit  we  may  regard  rq  ajs  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P,  and  j9r  as  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  in  the  direction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  of  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  path. 

The  latter  part  oi  dp  brings  about  no  change  in  the  length  of  op^ 
that  is  in  ^,  and  involves  only  the  change  in  the  unit  step  dp\d9 
along  the  tangent  at  P  caused  by  the  change  of  direction  poq.  There- 
fore approximately  for  an  element  of  time  di, 


ds 
where  d  {dpjda)  is  the  change  in  dpjds. 


(38) 
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The  other  part  rq^  which  in  the  limit  is  along  Op,  involves 
no  change  in  dp/dsj  but  arises  from  the  change  in  ^,  Hence  again 
approximately  for  the  element  of  time  cU 


as 


(39) 


fleDoe  for  the  total  change  dp  of  the  velocity  in  the  time  di  we 
haye,  with  approximation  which  is  without  limit  of  closeness  as  the 
interval  dt  is  diminished 


*^         da       ds 


In  (be  same  way  we  have 


dt^"^. 


Hence 


dp  _  ^  d  dp     dp  di 
dt  di  ds     ds  dt 


or  wtih  the  notation  explained  in  §  53. 

^    d8^        da 


9< 


(40) 


Fig.  31. 


To  interpret  this  result  we  note  that  d^pjd^  is  the  rate  of  varia- 

^aon  with  a  of  dpjda,  and  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  unit  step 

along  the  tangent   at  the  extremity  P  of  da. 

This  for  the  point  Q  has  become  dpi  da  +  d{dplda), 

but  is  skill  a  unU  step  along  the  tangent.    Hence 

if  ea,  c&,  Fig.   81  represent  these   unit  steps 

^(dpjda)  is  ab.     But  since  oa  and  cb  are  each 

unity,  the  length  of  ab  is  the  angle  acb  between 

tiie  two  tangents  at  the  extremities  PQ  of  da  in 

Fig,  30,  and  the  ratio  of  this  length  to  cZ^  is  the 

auratore  of  the  path,  §  87.     Thus  d^p/da^  which 

is  from  a  to  6,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the 

tuigent,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the   curvature,  is  the  ratio 

rf  a  unit  step  at  right  angles  to  dp  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of 

curvature.     If  a  denote  a  unit  step  directed  from  P  to  the  centre  of 

ctnrature,  and  R  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  have 


and  therefore 


d^~  R' 


(41) 


(42) 


where  CT,  as  before,  denotes  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent  at  P« 
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Fig.  32. 


The  total  acceleration  thus  consists  of  two  parts,  one  numerically 
^//?,  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  the  other  numerically  s ,  in  the 
direction  of  motion. 

56.  Cuxves  in  Space.  Osculating  Plane.  TortnoBity. — ^The  case 
of  motion  along  a  curve  in  space  (or  a  torttwus  curve  as  it  is  called) 
requires  a  little  further  explanation.  We  have  defined  the  motion 
along  any  curve  as  that  given  by  the  motion  of  a  point  along  a 
straight  Hne  which  itself  is  tinning  round  the  point.  Now  though 
at  any  instant  of  course  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  tiuming  is  per- 
fectly definite,  the  plane  may  be  changing  its  direction  by  turning 

round  the  line.  This  plane  for  any  position 
of  the  point  is  called  the  osculcUing  plarie 
for  that  position  of  the  plane. 

Returning  to  Fig.  31  we  have  there  the 
osculating  plane  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Let  a  line  cd  of  unit  length 
be  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane,  from  the 
fixed  point  c,  at  right  angles  to  ca.  The 
extremity  d  as  P  moves,  lies  always  on  a 
sphere  of  unit  radius  described  from  c  as 
centre.  The  rate  at  which  cd  is  turning 
round  ca  per  imit  of  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve,  is  the  measure  of  the  tor- 
tuosity of  the  curve. 

57.  Motion  in  Eauiangnlar  Spiral  with 
Uniform  Angnlar  Velocity. — The  case  of  a 
particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral 
with  uniform  angular  velocity  round  the  pole  ia  of  great  interest  for  its 
application  to  resisted  vibrational  motion,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  theorems  established  above.  We  shall  treat  the 
problem  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  tangential  and  normal  resolution 
of  acceleration,  then  show  how  the  same  results  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  means  of  the  hodograph. 

An  equiangular  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  logarithmic  spiral, 
is  a  plane  curve  such  ^at  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  it,  P,  is  inclined 
at  a  constant  angle  to  the  line  drawn  to  P  from  a  fixed  point  called 
the  pole.  Thus  in  Fig.  32,  0  is  the  pole,  and  the  angles  OBC,  OPT 
are  equal,  each  being  about  82°.  The  angle  of  the  curve,  taken  as 
in  the  diagram,  for  the  tangent  drawn  in  the  direction  along  the 
curve  towards  the  pole,  cannot  exceed  9r/2. 

The  relation  between  the  length  r,  of  the  radius- vector  drawn 
from  the  pole  to  any  point,  and  the  angle  (9,  which  the  radius  makes 
with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  is 


r  =  a 


e 


(43) 


where  a  is  a  constant  for*  the  curve.     The  fixed  line  is  thus  the 
radius-vector  of  length  equal  to  1. 

We  can  easily  prove  that  the  curve  given  by  this  equation  fulfils 
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the  ocmdition  stated.     For  let  P,  Qhe  adjacent  points  on  the  curve, 
0  the  pole,  then  OP=r^a  y  and  as  ^  is  supposed  to  increase  as  P  is 


e+d$ 


Hence 


tftken  farther  from  the  pole,  OQ  =  r+dr=a! 

(fo.=r(a^^-l).  (44) 

Far  equal  increments  dO  of  B,  therefore,  the  increments  of  r  vary 
direcUy  as  r.  But  if  q  (Fig,  38)  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let 
&I1  from  P  an  OQj  Qq  is  d/r^  and  if  d6  be  the  very  small  angle  POQ, 
Pq  IB  approziniately  rdB.    But  if  OQP  be  denoted  by  0 


and 


tan^  =  --~,  or  dr=^rd6.oot<l>; 

uT 


(45) 


fs=r6cot^.  (46) 

Equation  (45)  agrees  with  the  former  result  that  for  equal  small 

Fig.  38« 


neoessive  increments  of  6,  the  corresponding  increments  of  r  are 
proportional  to  r.  A  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  dr  found  in  (44) 
ana  (45)  gives  the  equation 

whidi  since  d$  is  small  is  equivalent  to  oot<^  =  loga. 

Now  consider  a  particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral,  so  as  to 

recede  from  the  pole,  with  imiform  angular  velocity  6  round  the  pole. 
Hie  vdodly  of  ^e  point  is  ^.  But  from  Fig.  3d,  resolving  i  along 
r,  that  18  along  OP,  we  have 

*  =  r-l--r^*-J-.  (47) 

cos^        -sm^ 

If  then,  as  supposed  above,  6  be  constant,  i  is  proportional  to  r. 

The  centreward  and  tangential  components  of  acceleration  are 
therefore 


I 
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^  X  curvature  =  r^S'^  -  ^-^  =  S'^T^  ,    i  =  rd^^,        (48) 

The  student  may  verify  at  once  by  resolution  that  these  are 

equivalent  to  a  component  rS*lgm^<l>  in  the  direction  FO,  Fig.  38, 

and  a  component  2r^^cos0/sin^0  along  the  tangent  and  with  the 
motion. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  if  the  point  move  towards  the  pole 
the  component  accelerations  are  not  changed.  The  tangential 
acceleration  however  now  acts  against  the  motion. 

58.  Derivation  of  Resisted  8.H.M.  from  Motion  in  an  Bani- 
angular  Spiral. — Consider  now  a  point  moving  in  a  fixed  straight 
line  BB'  through  the  pole  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  foot,  p,  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  P  upon  the  straight  line,  while  P  moves 
along  the  curve  touxxrds  the  pole.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  OP 
and  OB  (Fig.  82).  The  component  along  BB*  of  the  velocity  of  P  is  the 
velocity  of  p,  and  the  component  in  the  same  direction  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  P  is  the  acceleration  of  p.  Let  the  distance  of  p  from  0  be  « , 
and  denote  its  velocity  by  ^',    Then  from  Fig.  82  we  get 

s'  =  rcos^,    *'  =  *cos(^  +  ^)  =  -^ — cos(^  +  ^) 

by  (47).     Also  ^  =  6,  so  that,  by  (46),  *'  =  r6(co8^cot0  -  sin V^). 

The  velocity  i'  is  regarded  here  as  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
8%  that  is  from  0  to  B,  but  the  actual  direction  of  motion  of  p  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  sign  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  on 
the  right.  When  '^  +  0  =  ir,  the  point  in  the  spiral  is  abreast  of 
the  pole  and  is  moving  parallel  to  BB'.  When  -^  +  0  =  7r/2,  />  is  at 
the  extremity  of  its  range  and  is  at  the  instant  at  rest. 

Resolving  along  BB'  the  tangential  and  normal  accelerations  of 
P  we  obtain  for  the  total  acceleration  of  p  in  the  direction  from  B 
towards  R : 

sm^  sin*^ 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

«'-^^-2*'^cot<f>. 
sin^0 

The  acceleration  of  p  consists  therefore  of  two  parts,  one  propor- 
tional to  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  displacement  a'  of  p 
from  0,  the  other  proportional  to  and  opposed  to  the  speed  i*  of  p. 

If  we  put 

n==_^,     A;  =  ^*cot<^,  (49) 

and  -  V  for  the  whole  acceleration  of  p  we  have  the  equation 
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i'  +  2ici'  +  nW  =  0,  (50) 

wUch  ia  the  differential  equation  of  vibrational  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  a  retardation  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  particla 

If  a  be  the  angle  between  Bff  and  the  line  from  which  d  is 
measured  we  have  6  =  a+i^,  and  therefore  6=-^. 
Thus  we  get 

«'  =  rcosV'  =  a*co8(a-fl).  (51) 

The  displacement  s'  has  a  numerical  maximum  when  ^  a  zero,  that 
is  whenever  cos(^  +  ^)  is  zero,  and,  as  the  diagram  shows,  this 
maximum  is  diminished  each  time  the  radius-vector  makes  a  half- 
turn.  To  find  the  rate  of  diminution  we  notice  that  as  ^  changes 
from  IT  to  0,  d  changes  from  a  +  w  toa,  and  y  changes  from  a""'"' cos ir 
to  a^coflO,  that  is  from  a' a"  to  a".  The  amplitude  is  therefore 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  a*  to  1  in  each  half-turn.  The  successive 
amplitudes  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  82. 

The  rate  of  diminution  of  r  for  each  half-turn  is  exactly  the 
same.  The  amount  of  diminution  per  unit  of  time  is  by  (46) 
reaot<ft  or  jtr.sothat  the  rate  of  diminution  of  r  per  unit  of  time  per 
unit  of  length  is  k. 

59.  Oatcnlatioii  of  Acceleration  br  Hodograph. — The  method  of 
the  hodograph  leads  much  more  briefly  and  elegantly  to  the  value 
found  above  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  particle  moving  in  the  spiral.  Fig,  34. 
Since  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  r 

the  hodograph  is  an  equiangular  spiral  ^ 

of  the    same  angle  as  the .  path.    Let  /  " 

AS,  Fig.  34,  represent  the  velocity  at  / 

P,  then    the  acceleration  is   along  the  / 

tangent  ST  to  the  hodograph.      Also,         / 
if  57*  represent  the  magnitude  as  well      T' — J  (J 
as  the    direction    of    the    acceleration 

it  must  be  derivable  from  ^^  by  precisely  the  same  operation  as 
gave  AS  from  OP.  But  the  magnitude  of  AS  is  r^/sin^,  and  there- 
fore the  magnitude  of  ST  b  rd'/sin'0.  Thus  the  acceleration  is 
ouDidetely  determined. 

Resolving  ST  into  two  components  represented  hy  UT  in  the 
direction  with  the  motion,  and  SU  in  the  direction  FO  (Fig.  33),  we 
easily  obtain  (ance  clearly  l  UTS  =  l  SUT  =  <p)  for  the  value  of  the 
former  Srfl'cos^/sin'^,  and  for  that  of  the  latter  rff'/^n^ifi,  values 
which  are  identical  with  thoee  obtained  by  the  process  first 
employed. 

60.  Bssoltant  of  Two  S.H.M.b  in  one  Line. — We  now  consider 
the  motion  which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  simultaneously 
existing  simple  harmonic  motions.  First  let  the  motions  be  of  the 
same  period  and  in  one  line,  and  let  the  concentric  circles  AA',  BS 
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(Fig.  35)  be  those  of  the  auxiliary  circular  motions  which  define  the 
simple  harmonic  motions  (of  the  points  p,  q,  along  the  diameter  ^^'), 
which  are  to  be  compounded.  Let  P,Q  be  the  positions  of  the  points 
in  the  circular  motion  at  time  t,  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which 
F  was  at  G,  The  epoch  of  the  motion  of  P  is  COG  in  angle,  and 
clearly,  if  GOH^POQ,  Q  must  have  been  at  J?  at  the  zero  of  reckon- 
ing of  time.  Thus  the  epoch  of  Q  is  COH^  and  the  difference  of 
epiochs  GOH  or  POQ. 

Oomplete  the  parallelogram  POQR,  and  draw  the  diagonal  OR  ; 
then  as  OP  and  OQ  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  OR  remains  throughout 
of  the  same  length,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angles  to  OP  and  OQ. 
The  displacement  of  the  particle  describing  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  35. 


the  sum  ■  of  the  displacements  Op,  Oq,  which,  being  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  OP,  OQ,  that  is,  of  OQ,  QR,  in  00,  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  OR  on  OC,  that  is.  Or.  Clearly  r  describes  a  simple 
harmonic  motion,  and  the  resultant  motion  is  one  of  amplitude  equal 
to  OR,  of  the  same  period  as  the  constituent  motions,  and  of  phase 
L  ROP  behind  the  motion  of  P,  and  l  QOR  before  the  motion  of  Q, 
If  a,  6,  c  be  the  lengths  of  OP,  OQ,  OR,  and  6  be  the  difference  of 
phase  ot  the  motions  compounded,  a,  fi  the  angles  POR,  ROQ,  we  have 

(52) 
(63) 


c  =  Jd^  +  6=*  +  2abco&6. 


cos 


n          __i6  +  acos^ 
p  =  cos    ^ . 


This  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.     Let  £  denote  the  angle 
AOG,  u,  Vy  the  displacements  of  p,  q.    Then 

w  =  acos(n<  — c),  v  =  5cos(?i^-€-^) 
te  + 17  =  acos(n<  ■"  «)  +  ftcos(7i<  -t-6) 

«  (a  +  hQO»6)GO&{nt  -  e)  +  6sindsin(7rf  —  c). 
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-J'' 


+  2abeosd,  <p  = 


Fio,  36, 


If  we  put  a  +  bcosB  -  ccoB<^,  and  68mfl  =  C8in0,  this  may  be 
written  »  + t'  =  ccoa(n(-t-i^),  where 

bmn6 
a  +  booaO' 

which,  since  ip  is  obviously  the  angle  denoted  above  by  a,  agrees  with 
the  result  already  obtained. 

In  the  same  way  &  third  eimple  harmonic  motion,  of  the  same 
period,  and  in  the  same  line,  may  be  compounded  with  that  just 
found,  and  so  on  to  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  of  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  line. 

61.  Resultant  of  Two  Opposite  Oirculor  Motions  of  Equal 
Periods. — Another  important  ca«e  is  that  in  which  two  concentric 
circular  motions  of  the  same  period, 
bnt  of  different  amplitudes  and  in 
opposite  directions,  are  compounded. 
Let  OP,  OQ  (Fig.  36)  be  the  radii 
di^wn  to  the  points  P,  Q  describing 
the  circular  orbits.  Then  if  the  radii 
were  together  along  OB,  the  angles 
BOP,  BOQ  are  equal.  Describe  the 
paiallelogram  POQR,  then  OR  is 
the  resultant  displacement,  and  the 
motion  of  A  is  the  resultant  motion. 
But  the  displacement  of  A  is  com- 
pounded of  the  two  displacements 
Op,  Oq  along  the  line  OA,  and  the 
two  Op',  Oq'  along  the  line  OB.  The 
motions  of  p,  q  are  both  simple  har- 
monic in  the  diameter  AA',  and  if 
^  be  the  point  in  which  Qq  produced 

meets  the  smaller  circle,  these  motions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
projections  on  the  diameters  of  motions  of  the  points  P,  Q',  which 
traverse  the  circles  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  motions 
compound  by  the  preceding  theorem  into  a  single  harmonic  motion. 
Similarly  the  motions  of  p',  q"  give  a  single  harmonic  motion  in  the 
diameter  BB".  Thus  the  motion  of  £  is  compounded  of  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  in  Unes  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Let  X,  y  be  the  displacements  of  R  along  OA,  OB.  Then  if 
OP  =  a,OQ=^^b,  i.BOP=  ^BOQ  =  f>t, 

X  =  aainrU  -  6sinji(  =  (a-  6)sin  mi 
y  =  acoent  +  bcoarU  —  {a  +  b)ooant. 
The  amplitudes  along  OA,  OB  are  a  ^b,  a  +  b  respectively. 

The  relation  between  the  x  and  y  of  any  point  in  the  path  of  R 
may  be  found  by  eliminating  nt  between  tits  two  equations  just 
written.     Thus  by  squaring  and  adding  we  get 


(54) 


{a-tf     (o  +  S)' 


=  1, 


(56) 
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which  represents  an  ellipse,  the  semi-axes  of  which  are  a-b,  a-i-b 
(see  §§  69,  75). 

If  b  were  equal  to  zero  we  should  have  a  single  uniform  circular 
motion,  which  therefore  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  simple  harmonic 
motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  of  90°  difference 
of  phase. 

62.  Elliptic  Motion  produced  by  rolling  One  Circle  inside 
Another. — It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  case  of  motion  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Fig.  37.  Let  a  circle  of  diameter  OS  in  internal 
contact  with  a  circle  of  double  its  radius  roll  along  the  latter  in  the 

direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  that 
is  remain  in  contact  while  its  centre  P 
moves  with  angular  velocity  n  round 
0,  and  each  radius  of  the  smaller  circle 
turns  with  equal  angular  velocity  in 
Jyf    N.    y/^  \  \       the  opposite  direction  round  F,     Let 

^fl        ^^        •  \     PSq  be  a  radius  which  was  along  OA 

when  OP  was  in  the  same  direction, 
and  let  E  be  any  point  on  that  radius, 
or  on  that  radius  produced.  The  angle 
SPSo  is  clearly  2  l  SO  A.  Hence  the 
arc  of  circumference  SSq  of  the  smaller 
circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  SA  of  the 
larger,  and  therefore  the  successive 
points  of  SSo  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  of  SA,  without  relative  motion  along  the  tangent,  or 
slipping  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  motion  is  one  of  pure  rolling. 
Clearly  the  motion  of  R  is  precisely  that  of  the  point  R  in  Fig.  36, 
which  has  just  been  discussed.  Hence  when  a  circle  rolls  internally 
on  another  of  twice  its  radius,  any  point  fixed  in  the  rolling  circle 
describes  an  ellipse ;  and  if  the  rolling  take  place  with  uniform 
angular  velocity,  the  motion  is  compounded  of  two  simple  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

The  ellipse  becomes  a  straight  line  or  diameter  of  the  larger  circle 
in  the  case  in  which  the  point  R  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  through  R 
describes  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  that  described  by  R,  These 
results  will  be  easily  made  out  as  particular  cases  of  those  just 
found. 

63.  Resultant  of  Two  Equal  and  Opposite  Circular  Motions. — 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  composition  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  circular  motions  gives  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the 
same  period  and  of  amplitude  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  at  any  instant.  Thus  in  Fig.  38  let  JP,  Q  be  the 
positions  of  the  particles  whose  motions  in  the  circle  APQ  are  to  be 
compoimded,  and  let  CA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PQ,  The  com- 
ponents of  tiie  two  motions  taken  perpendicular  to  CA  cancel  one 
another,  so  that  the  resultant  is  a  motion  in  the  radius  CA  equal  to 
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th«  Bom  of  the  equal  components  of  the  circular  motions  along  that 
Kne.     Ohviomly  the  direction  of  CA  ia  fixed. 

64.  Besnltant  of  Oppoaite  CirciUar  Motions  of  Unequal  Periods. 
—If,  however,  the  angular  velocities  of  OP  and  OQ  be  unequal,  the 
line  CA  will  change  its  direction  with  angular  velocity  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  angular  velocities  of  the  two  tadii,  and  will 
torn  round  C  in  the  same  direction  as  the  more  quickly  moving 

Thus,  if  T  denote  the  period  of  P,  T'  that  of  Q,  the  angular 
velocities  n,  n'  are  iwjT,  S^IT',  and  half  the  difference,  the  angular 
velocity  of  C^,  is  ^(l/T'- l/T').  If  ?"<  r  the  line  CA  turnaround 
C  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  in  the  period  2/(1/7"-  IjT^, 


that  b  27'7'/(r'-r).  The  path  of  the  particle  which  has  the 
reeultant  motion  is  a  star-shaped  curve  like  Fig.  39,  in  which, 
however,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  rays  are  not  carried  into  the  centre. 
In  the  particular  case  here  represented  the  period  of  revolution  of 
tiie  resultant  motion  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  times  that  of  either 
rf  the  components. 

Them  cases  of  motion  are  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
plane  polarised  light,  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
in  media  like  quartz,  solutions  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &a.,  and  in 
magneto-optic  theory  generally. 

65.  Be«nltant  of  Two  Similar  Oircnlar  MotionB  of  TTneqnal 
Period  and  Radios. — ^The  case  of  a  particle,  the  motion  of  which  is 
the  reeultant  of  two  concentric  circular  motions  in  the  same  direc- 
toon,  unequal  both  in  period  and  in  radius,  is  important  and  interest- 
ing. The  displacement  of  the  particle  evidently  varies  from  a 
piinimiiin  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  to  a  maximum  equal  to 
their  sum  and  back  again  alternately. 

The  amount  of  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

x^asinnt  +  beinn'l  \       ,e,. 

i/  =  aecmTU+bcoBn't,  J 
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vhich  are  what  (54)  bee 
of  §  IB  2jr/7i',  and  the  ci 
To  interpret  these  ei 
ing  of  f  be  one  of  the  i 
circular  motions  are  in 
subsequent  instant  6= 
amplitude  of  the  resultai 
Fig.  S5),  we  have 


When    (n-n')i  =  nur, 
c  =  a-*-b  or  c  =  a  —  h,   a 
{n-n')(  =  (2m4l)ff/2  i 

The  value  of  ^  is  alv 
between  the  two  moving 
in  the  critical  positions 
over  from  one  side  of  th 

The  reader  may  woi 
email  change  dt  to  t,  calc 
finding  the  limiting  vali 
the  angular  velocity  of  1 
[The  results  for  the 
periods  in  opposite  direc 
results  in  the  case  just  i 

66.  Ooae  of  Two  Sii 
Uneqnal  Period. — In  tfa 
which  the  component  d 
resultant  displacement 
tion  always  bisects  the 
radii.  The  angular  v 
«»  +  »');  or,  „(l/r+l 
which  the  revolving  rad 
line  bisecting  the  angle 
one  side  to  the  other  of 
velocity  \(n  +  n')  until  c 

The  resultant  motia 
vaiying  phase,  and  its 
ampUtude  of  either  cin 
the  direction  changes  (Fi 
,r((l/7'+l/r)  =  2^(/r- 
dence,  the  directions  of  t 
and  by  (57)  the  amplitu 
as  »  is  even  or  odd. 

The  variation  of  the 
drawing  radii  to  the  cui 
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the  ampUtniile  is  zero.  If  the  arrows  are  followed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  is  a  kind  of  spiral  consistiog  of  two  branches,  an  out- 
ward  and  tm  inward,  passing  into  one  another  at  m.  The  outward 
is  described  by  the  particle  as  it  mores  away  from  0  until  it  reaches 
m,  when  it  returns  on  the  inward  branch  to  0,  to  again  describe  the 
outward  path,  and  so  on. 

Figs.  39  and  40  may  he  regarded  also  as  examples  of  cycloidal  and 
trochoidal  tnirves,  and  will  he  encountered  again  in  connection  with 
Tibtational  motion. 

67.  Onrve  of  DisplacementB. — The  varying  displacement  of  a 


point  is  frequently  represented  as  in  Fig.  41,  where  distance  OM 
along  the  line  OX  is  preportiooal  to  the  time  from  the  chosen  zero 
of  reckoning,  and  the  distance  MP  of  the  point  P  frem  OX  the  dis- 
placement or  a  quantity  proportional  to  it.  The  displacement,  of 
course,  may  be  of  any  kind  whatever,  e.g..,  distance  of  the  moving 
point  from  a  filed  point,  a  fixed  line,  or  a  fixed  plane,  or  distance 
measured  along  any  curve  from  a  fised  point  to  the  moving  one. 

If,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case,  the  curve  of  displacements  thus 
obtained  be  continuous,  a  definite  tangent  FT  to  the  curve  can  be 
drawn  at  any  point  /*,  and  this  will  in  the  limit  coincide  with  an 
infinitesimal  element  PQ  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  MP  is 
changing  per  unit  of  increase  of  OM,  that  is  QpjMN  is  thus  pre- 
cisely  tan 0,  where  (^  is  the  inclination  of /T  to  OX  Hence  tan0 
b  proportional  to  the  particular  speed  of  the  point  P  corresponding 
to  the  displacement  represented  by  MP. 

68.  S.B.BL  represented  by  Onrve  of  Sines.  —  An  important 
application  of  tiiis  graphical  process  is  to  simple  harmonic  motion. 
Here  OM  {Fig.  42)  represents  the  time  from  the  zero  of  reckoning,  and 
MP  the  displacement  «  =  aooe(ni-i).  Thus  OA  represents  in  time 
the  epoch  of  the  motion,  AB  the  maximum  positive  displacement, 
and  MgM,,  M,M,  half  the  period. 
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The  distances  Jfo-4,  M^M^  ....  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
angles  BCM^  P'CM^,  shown  in  the  circle  of  centre  (7,  and  radius 
equal  \o  AB ;  and  tne  ordinates  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  these  angles.  Hence  the  name  usually  given  to  the  curve 
traced  out  by  P,  the  cu/rve  of  sines. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  figure  that  the  velocity  of  the 
point  is  a  numerical  Tna-TrininTn  at  the  middle  position,  that  is,  when  P  is 
on  the  axis  OM^.  The  velocities  at  the  different  points  of  the  curve 
are  capable  of  graphical  representation  also  by  a  curve  of  sines.     For, 

Fig.  42. 


draw  a  new  circle  (Fig.  43)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  in  Fig.  42.  Let  the  point  P  represent  the  particle  in 
the  defining  circular  motion,  and  the  line  PT^  carried  round  by  the 

revolving  radius  OP^  the  constant  speed  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle.  (If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  n  the  angular 
velocity  ^irjTy  PT' represents  na,) 

The  projection  pt  of  PT  on  the  line  OA 
represents  the  velocity  of  P  resolved  parallel 
to  OA^  that  is  the  velocity  in  the  simple  har- 
monic motion,  and  is  in  amount  PTsinPOp^ 
or  nasm{nt  —  e). 

Thus  the  displacement  being  represented 
by  Op,  that  is,  OPcosPOp  or  acos(nt-  c),  the 
corresponding  velocity  is  —  nosin(?i^  — c), 
and  its  successive  values  also  give  a  curve 
of  sines.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  first  derivative  of  the 
former  curve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  former  curve  with  its  ordinates  all 
multiplied  by  rz,  and  shifted  towards  the  left  along  OX  through  a 
distance  representing  three  quarters  of  a  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  derivative  of  this  curve,  the  second 
derivative  of  the  former,  may  be  plotted,  and  since  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  so  obtained  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  variation  of 
those  of  the  second  cui've,  they  represent  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
diagram  the  accelerations  in  the  first  curve.  We  return,  in  fact,  to 
the  curve  originally  plotted,  with  the  change  that  each  of  its  ordi- 
nates is  multiplied  by  n',  and  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
69.  Generation  of  Cmre  of  SineB  from  Circular  Cylinder. — ^The 
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carve  of  sines  is  the  curve  generated  by  marking  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wound  round  a  right  circtdar  cylinder,  the  outline  of  a  plane 
Mdion  of  the  cylinder  taken  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  then  bringing 
the  paper  again  into  a  plane  sheet.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  oblique  section  intersects 
the  pi4)er  in  a  line  which,  in  the  plane  sheet,  is  the  axis  of  the  curve. 
This  construction  is  obvious  since  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  pro- 
jections of  the  ordinates  of  the  circle  of  Fig.  42  drawn  in  a  circular 
flection  of  the  cylinder,  and  projected  on 
the  oblique  section  by  the  generators  of 
the  cylinder. 

llie  curve  of  section  of  the  cylinder  is 
that  called  an  ellipse,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  physical  astronomy,  the  theory 
•of  elasticity  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
It  is  worth  noticing  here,  though  the  curve 
vin  be  discussed  in  §§  74-80^  and  in  con- 
section  with  its  applications,  that  an  ellipse 
inay  be  derived  from  a  circle,  by  shorten- 
ing (or  lengthening)  all  ordinates  at  right 
angles  to  a  perpendicular  diameter  in  the  same  ratio,  as  in  Fig.  44. 
'There  the  elhpse  ^6^'  is  derived  from  the  circle  ABA'  by  diminishing 
all  the  ordinates  (as  MP  to  Mp)  in  the  ratio  of  OB  to  Oh,  This  is 
obrioos  from  the  mode  of  derivation  just  explained. 

70.  OompoBition  of  S.H.M.8  by  Means  of  Their  Sine-Curves. — 
Two  or  more  simple  harmonic  motions  of  different  periods  and 


Fig.  45. 


epochs,  but  in  the  same  line,  are  compounded  by  simply  adding 
together  the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  for  each  instant. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  the  displacement  at  that  instant  in  the 
nsoltant  motion.  This  may  be  done  graphically  by  drawing  with  a 
conuiiaQ  axis,  OX  (Fig.  45),  the  curves  of  sines  representing  the 
different  motions,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  the  ordinates  of 
which  are  each  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
representing  the  constituent  motions.  Thus  Figs.  45  and  46  repre- 
•Kot  tibe  resultant  of  the  two  motions. 


I 
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«j  =  a^co6{nt  -  Cj),    «,  =  a^cos{2nt  -  €,), 


for  the  cases  in  which  a,  =  Ja^,  and  ( 1)  ^i  -  ^ •  =  0,  (2)  c^  -  £,  =  Jir.   The 
period  of  the  second  motion  is  half  that  of  the  first. 

71.  Mechaidcal  Composition  of  S.H.M.S.  Tide  Ganges  and  Tide 
Predicters. — The  resultant  of  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in 
one  line  can  be  traced  graphically  by  giving,  by  means  of  proper 


Fig.  46. 


mechanism,  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant  to  a  pen  or 
pencil  which  inscribes  the  resultant  curve  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  drawn 
uniformly  past  the  pen  by  clock-work  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  line  in  which  the  marking  point  is  free  to  move.  Thus  in  a 
tide-gauge,  a  pen,  moved  in  a  vertical  line  by  a  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  harbour  or  dock,  marks  the  varying  height  of  the  tide 
on  a  convenient  scale  on  a  sheet  of  paper  constantly  drawn  past  the 
pen  by  a  properly  regulated  clock,  which  likewise  registers  time  at 
equal  interv^s  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  pen.  Data  are  thus  obtained 
for  the  setting  of  another  machine  which  also  compounds  harmonic 
motions,  and  draws  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which  represent  the 
heights  of  the  tide  at  successive  instants  of  a  considerable  interval  of 
future  time. 

In  this  tide-predicting  machine,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  a  fine  chain  passes  half  round  each  of  a  number  of 
pulleys,  all  of  the  same  size,  arranged  in  two  rows  along  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  vertical  plate,  and  so  placed  that  the  chain  passes  from 
row  to  row  as  it  passes  from  one  pulley  to  another,  and  that  the 
parts  of  the  chain  not  on  the  pulleys  are  all  parallel.  The  centres  of 
the  pulleys  are  carried  on  pieces  which  are  each  constrained  to  describe 
simple  harmonic  motion,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  free  parts  of  the 
chains,  by  a  crank-pin  traversing  a  circle  and  working  in  a  trans- 
verse slot  as  described  above,  §  44.  These  crank-pins,  having  been 
set  to  the  proper  relative  amplitudes  and  epochs  are  driven  by  a  train 
of  wheel-work'  in  the  proper  relative  periods  from  a  single  handle 
turned  by  the  operator.  The  motion  of  each  crank-pin  corresponds 
to  a  tidal  constituent,  and  as  the  pulleys  move  the  length  of  the  free 
end  of  the  chain,  to  which  the  marking  point  is  attached,  rises  or  falls 
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in  &Dy  time  through  a  distance  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  disptace- 
menta  cf  the  pulleys  in  that  tuae,  and  the  varying  height  of  the 
vater  is  registered  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  drawn  past  the  marlring 
point  by  the  driving  mechanism.  Of  course,  variations  of  the  speed 
of  driving  cannot  affect  the  result,  as  the  speeds  in  the  different 
harmonic  motions  and  that  of  the  paper  are  all  affected  in  the  same 
ratio. 

72.  Unifona  GircnlaT  Motion  derived  from  Two  S.H.M.B. — ^Aa 
was  pointed  out  in  §  62  a  uniform  circular  motion  is  equivalent  to 
two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  perpendicular  diameters  of  the 
circle.  These  motions  are  such  that  the  displacement  in  either  is 
zero  when  that  in  the  other  is  a  maximum ;  in  fact,  if  the  simul- 
taneous displacements  in  the  motions  be  represented  by  x,  y,  we  have 

x=aco6(ni-c) 
y  =  asin(n(-£). 


(58) 


These  equations  may  be  put  in  the  same 

a:  =  acosfn(  — e) 
y=aco8(ni-,) 


}       (59) 

where  i;  =  i  +  ir/3.     The  phases  e.i}  of  the  two  motions  thug  differ 
by,/2.  , 

Conversely  it  is  clear  that  two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the 
same  period  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  as  here  differing  in  phase 
by  w/2,  give  uniform  circular  motion  when  compounded.  Squaring 
the  equations  of  (58)  and  adding  we  obtain 

a?  +  if  =  a'. 

which  shows  that  the  point  P  lies  on  a  circle  of  radius  a. 

73.  Projection  of  Circle  into  Ellipse. —Now  consider  the  projec- 
tion by  parallel  lines  of  a  circle  on  a  plane  inclined  at  any  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  projection  is  a  closed  curve,  called  an 
etlipee,  some  of  the  properties  of  which  we  now  investigate. 

It  is  clear  that  straight  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  project 
into  straight  lines,  and  that  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel  lines. 
Also  it  is  clear  that  the  lengths  of  all  parallel  lines  are  altered  by 
the  projection  in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  any  two 
parallel  lines  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  projections. 

The  angle  between  the  projections  of  two  lines  is,  however,  in 
general  different  from  the  angle  between  the  lines.  Thus  two  chords 
of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  in  general  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  eUipae  inclined  at  a  different  angle.  Thus 
the  diameters  AA',  BE  of  the  circle  are  in  Fig.  47  projected  into  the 
bnee  (also  diameters)  of  the  eUipse,  aa,  bb'. 

74.  Properties  of  EUipse. — If  P  Qh^  any  chord  of  the  circle 
divided  in  any  ratio  hy  a  point  C,  the  projection  pq  of  the  chord  is 
divided  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  point  c,  which  is  the  projection 
oS  C.     A  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chorda  at  right  angles  to 
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itself,  and  is  projected  into  a  line  bisecting  the  projections  of  the 
chords  of  the  ciitde.  Any  two  diameters  of  a  circle  are  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  ellipse  which  bisect  one  another,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  All 
chords  passing  through  this  point  are  there  bisected ;  it  is  therefore 
called  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  any  line  drawn  through  it  to 
meet  the  ellipse  on  both  sides  is  called  a  diameter. 

A  line  cutting  the  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  cutting  the 
ellipse,  and  a  line  touching  the  circle  into  a  Une  touching  the  ellipse. 


For  if  a  line  cutting  the  circle  in  two  points  be  turned  round  one  of 
these  points  until  the  other  has  moved  up  to  coincidence  with  the 
former,  the  projection  of  the  moving  point  will  move  along  the 
ellipse  to  coincidence  with  the  projection  of  the  former  point,  so  that 
the  line  and  its  projection  become  tangents  simultaneously. 

Since  a  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  its  extremities,  and  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel 
lines,  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  is  parallel  to  the  chords  bisected  by  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangents  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  parallel.  Thus  if  66',  Fig.  47, 
be  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse  it  is  bisected  at  o  by  the  centre,  and  the 
tangents  at  6, 6'  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  chords  bisected 
by  66'.  The  diameter  oa',  which  is  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the 
points  6,  6'  and  the  diameter  66'  are  said  to  be  conjugate,  inasmuch 
as  the  tangents  at  the  pointe  a,  a'  are  parallel  to  66',  and  each 
diameter  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the  other. 

Let  AA\  Fig.  48,  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle  and  cui  the  corres- 
ponding diameter  of  an  ellipse  obtained  by  projection  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  As  the  plane  A  A' a  a  is  turned 
round  the  line  of  centres,  the  length  aa  of  the  diameter  changes, 
and  is  clearly  a  maximum  when  the  lines  Aa,  A' a  have  their  greatest 
difference  in  length,  and  a  minimum  when  they  are  of  the  same 
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length.     But  a  line  of  given  length  as  AA\  to  [ 
projection  on  the  oblique  plane,  must  be  drawn 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  that  is  at     \ 
lines  of  the  two  planes  which  are  parallel.     It       i 
fore  at  right  angles  to  such  Unes.     Hence  t.^ 
of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  minimu 

They  are  also  conjugate  diameters.     For 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  projects  int 
W  of  the  ellipse.     The  tangent  to  the  ci  i 

tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  6,  and  since  hh' :  \ 

pendicular  to  the  plane  defined  by  Bh  and  i 

is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  h  which  i 

hb*  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  Ur 
therefore  cuts  bh*  at  right  angles,  and  ^ 
are  parallel  to  hh'.     It  coincides  with  t  i 

75.  Equation  of  Ellipse. — Let  the 
in  Fig.  47  represent  the  projections  » 
letters  in  the  circle  indicated  at  the  ; 

BR  be  perpendicular  diameters  of  f  i 

are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  e  I 

circle,  OM,   ON{  =  MP)  the    co-c  i 

to  OAy  OB  as  axes,  am,  (m{  =  np\ 
ratios  of  the  parallel  lines  are  nr 

OM^  or 

OA        c 

But 

C 


and  therefore  the  precedir 


If  we  write  a,  6,  for  th 
X,  y  for  the  lengths  of 


which  is  the  relat: 
ellipse  referred  tc 
The  relation 

on?  _ 
or 
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which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  relation  f ulfQled  by  points  on  the 
circle 

A'M.MA  =  j^MP'i  =  MP"). 

It  follows  also  from  the  permanence  of  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines 
that  the  rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  on  the  parallel  diameters.  Thus  let  peq^ 
p'cq'  be  any  two  chords  intersecting  in  c,  and  oa',  oh\  the  lengths  of 
the  parallel  semi-axes  then 


oa'- 


;>c.C5'  =  -^p'c.c^V  (62) 

76.  Principal  Diameters  of  Ellipse.    Polar  Eqtnation  of  EUipse. 

— Let  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  a  point  p  of  the  eUipse  and  let  it  meet 
the  conjugate  diameters  aa,  bb\  Fig.  49,  in  8  and  t,  and  draw  the 
semi-diameter  oq  parallel  to  st.    In  the  circle  from  which  these  lines 


are  projected  the  diameters  AA\  BB'  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  OQ  is  the  radius  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  we  have 

SP.PT=  OQ". 

Since  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection  we 
have  also  in  the  ellipse, 

sp.pt  =  (xf. 

This  relation  enables  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse  to  be  deter- 
mined when  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes  are  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude. 

For,  Fig.  50,  take  a  point  r  on  oa  produced  such  that  oa,ar  =  o6-, 
and  from  a  centre  c  in  the  tangent  at  a  draw  a  circle  through 
o,  r,  cutting  the  tangent  ac  in  the  points  d  and  e.  Then,  since 
ea,ad  =  oa.ar  =  ol)^,  06,  od  must  be  along  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  they  are  perpendicular,  since  the  angle  eod  is  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  longer  principal  axis  is  called  the  major  axis,  the  other 
is  called  the  minor  axis.  We  shall  denote  the  lengths  of  the 
principal  semi-axes  by  a,  5. 

Putting  now  p  for  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  any  point  on  an  ellipse,  Q  for  the  angle  the  radius- 
vector  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  a  for 
the  angle  the  positive  semi-axis  major  makes  with  the  fixed  line,  we 
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have    i-oap^d-a.     W©  have  also  x  =  pCQ6{B-a),   y  =  paia(p  -  a). 
Hence  equation  (60)  h 


p"- 


l-<*C08'(tf-a)' 


(68) 


where  e'  =  (a'-  }?)ja'.  This  gives  p  for  any  value  of  6.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  equationjgives  two  equal  and  opposite  values  of 
p  for  a  given  value  of  A.-^llQ 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 


on  a  tangent  and  the  radiua-vector  to  the  point  of  contact,  then  by 
calculating  psin^[  =  p^de/((ip'  +  p'ii((')']  the  reader  may  verify  that 
the  length,  V5,  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  a  tangent 
touching  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius- vector  p  Is  (if  o  =  0)  given  by 


yi-g'co 


J^cos.-'6(f -■£)*! 


77.  Area  of  an  Ellipse. — If  .^  be  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  the 
area  of  its  projection,  by  linee  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  on  a  plane 
inclined  at  an  angle  S  to  the  former  (that  is  for  which  the  angle 
between  two  lines  drawn  in  the  planes,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  their  intersection,  is  d)  is  AjooaO.  For  imagine  the  area  divided 
into  very  narrow  strips  having  their  sides  all  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  intersection  (^  the  planes.  £ach  strip  is  a  rectangle  plus  a 
ffioall  portion  at  each  end  given  by  the  curved  boundary  of  the  area. 
The  length  of  any  rectangular  portion  if  I  is  changed  to  f/coeS  while 
ite  breadth  remains  unchanged,  If  A'  be  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the 
rectangles,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  projections  is  A'/ooeO.  In 
comparison  with  A'  the  difference  A'  -A  may  be  made  as  small  as 
we  please  by  taking  the  strips  su£Sciently  narrow,  and  hence  we 
obtain  accurately  for  the  projected  area  the  value  AJco&d. 

Similarly,  if  the  area  be  projected  on  the  second  plane  by  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  area  of  the  projection  is  J  cos  9. 
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These  results  it  is  to  be  observed  are  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  given  figure  in  its  plane. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  a  square  be  described  round  a  circle,  and 
the  figure  be  projected,  the  circle  will  become  an  ellipse,  and  the  sides 
of  the  square  four  tangents  forming  a  circumscribing  parallelogram. 
If  a ,  h'  be  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  paraUel  to  the 
tangents,  and  0  the  angle  between  them,  we  have  for  iJie  area  of  the 
parallelogram  the  value  4a  6' sin  6,  and  thLs  holds  for  all  pairs  of  con- 
jugate axes.  Therefore,  if  a,  6  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  semi- 
axes,  a'6'sin0  =  ah. 

Also  the  area  of  the  circle  being  wft*  (supposing  the  semi-axis 

6  to  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
Fig.  51.  circle)  the  area  of  the  ellipse  is  ira6. 

p      For  the  semi-axes  a',  h'  this  becomes 

Tra'ft'sinO. 

78.  Foci  and  Focal  Properties  of 
EUipse. — Space  does  not  permit  of 
further  discussion  of  the  geometry  of 
the  ellipse,  but  from  the  results  given 
above  various  properties  of  the  curve 
can  be  deduced  with  great  ease.  For 
example,  taking  the  principal  axes 
as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  fixing  two 
points  SS'  (Fig.  51)  on  the  major 

axis,  such  that  S'C^CS^Ja^-b^^ 
the  reader  may  prove  at  once  that  if  as  before  e  =  J{a^  -  6^)/a,  then 
S'F  =  a-ex,  SF  —  a-^ex,BO  that     , 

SF  +  S'F  =  2a. 

The  ratio  e  is  called  the  eocentriGity  of  the  ellipse. 

The  points  Sj  S'  are  called  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  play  a  great 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  curve.  An  ellipse  of 
semi-axes  a,  6,  that  is  of  eccentricity  J{a?  -  b^)/a,  may  be  generated  in 
the  following  manner.  Fix  two  pins  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  distance 
apart  of  2ea,  and  place  over  them  a  thin  string,  the  ends  of  which 
have  been  knotted  together  so  as  to  give  a  closed  length  of  2(1  +  e)a. 
Then  keeping  the  string  taut  against  the  pins  by  pressing  against 
it  with  one  side  of  a  sharp  pencil  point,  while  the  point  is  carried 
round  pressing  against  the  paper,  a  closed  curve  will  be  described, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse  of  the  dimensions  required. 

Again,  if  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  be  drawn  at  any  point  P  as  in 
Fig.  51 ,  and  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  circle  described  on  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  as  diameter  in  the  points  Rlf,  the  lines  SB,  SB^ 
drawn  from  the  foci,  are  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  and 
SRJS'B'  =  6*  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  RS  be  produced  to  meet 
the  circle  again  in  T,  IiS.JST=»b^.  This  property  will  be  of  great 
service  in  the  discussion  of  elliptic  motion,  that  is  the  motion  of  a 
particle  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  under  an  acceleration  constantly  directed 
towards  one  of  the  foci. 
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The  student  may  also  vwif  j  that  the  linee  t^P,  SP  drawn  from 
the  foci  to  any  point  make  equal  angles  with  the  tengent  at  P,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between 
the  focal  radii  of  the  point.  Also  he  may  verify  the  property, 
generally  made  the  definition  of  the  curve,  that  the  distance  of  any 
point  P  on  the  curve  from,  one  of  the  foci,  S'  say,  bears  a  constant 
ratio  e  (less  than  unity)  to  its  distance  from  &  straigbt  line  called  the 
directrix,  which  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis,  and  cuts 
it  in  a  point  ^  at  a  distance  AX  from  the  vertex  equal  to  FAje. 

79.  Focal  Polar  Ennation  of  Elllpfle. — The  polar  equation  of  the 
ellipee  with  one  focus  as  pole,  that  is  the  relation  between  the  length 
<rf  Uie  radius  vector,  drawn  from  the  focus  to  any  point  of  the  curve, 
and  the  angle  0  its  direction  makes  with  a  fixed  direction  in  the 
plane,  is  easily  obtained.  Take  as  pole  the  focus  S  on  the  left  of  the 
centre  in  Fig.  51,  and  let  the  angle  which  the  radius-vector  makes  with 
the  pofiitiTe  direction  of  the  major  axis  be  0  -  a.  Since  p  =  a  4-  ex,  and 
a:  =  (>C06(fl-a)+a«,wehavep  =  o(l  — e*)  +  epcos(9-a),  which  gives 
_a(l-^)_ 
'      l-<C06(»-o)'  (65) 

If  a  =  0,  that  is  if  0  b«  measured  from  oa,  ttie  equation  ia 

The  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent  at  any  point 
is  f?ddjji?d0*  +  dpK     The  last  equation  gives 
6» 


a^l  -  2ecoae  +  e' 


(67) 


80.  Sflctdotu  of  a  Cone. — In  the  ellipse  e  is  always  less  than  1, 
bnt  another  curve,  the  hyperbola,  exists,  defined  also  by  the  focus  and 
directrix  property,  with  the  difference  that  e>  I.  The  properties  of 
this  curve  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  ellipse,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.  A  third  curve,  the  parabola, 
is  obtained  by  making  e=l,  that  is  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
curve  from  the  focus  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix. 

The  curvee  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  sections  of  a  double  right 
drcnlar  cone.  A  section  by  a  pluie  making  an  angle  with  the  axis 
greater  than  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone  gives  an  ellipse,  a 
section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  the  axis  less  than  the  semi- 
vertical  angle  gives  a  hyperbola,  which  it  will  be  seen  has  two  infinite 
iMvnches  (since  the  sheets  of  the  cone  are  supposed  to  be  infinite), 
while  a  pejabola  is  given  by  a  section  parallel  to  a  generating  line. 
Thus  the  parabola  coosiste  of  a  single  infinite  branch. 

This  mode  of  generating  curves  accounts  for  their  ordinary  name — 
the  conic  sections.  The  Nader  may  observe  the  curves,  by  throwing, 
by  meana  of  a  small  source  of  hght,  sncb  as  the  flame  of  a  small 
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candle,  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  (a  soup-plate  for  example)  ou 
the  floor,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  room.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  flame 
be  higher  than  every  part  of  the  disk,  the  shadow  on  the  floor  will 
be  an  ellipse,  becoming  a  straight  line  of  course  when  the  disk  is 
edge-on  to  the  source  of  light.  If  the  flame  be  at  a  height  above  the 
floor  intermediate  between  those  of  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of 
the  disk,  the  edge  of  the  shadow  will  be  one  branch  of  a  hyperbola 
thrown  by  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk  below  the  flame.  The 
rayB  produced  backward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk 
would  mark  out  on  the  floor  the  other  branch  of  the  curve.  It  is 
clear  that  the  branches  are  infinite,  since  the  horizontal  rays  only 
meet  the  floor  at  an  infinite  distance. 

If  the  luminous  source  be  on  a  level  with  the  highest  point  of 
the  disk  the  second  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  at  all. 
The  curve  is  then  a  parabola. 

81.  S.H.M.s  in  Coi^iigate  Diameters  of  Ellipse  giving  Elliptic 
Motion. — Returning  now  to  simple  harmonic  motion  producing 
circular  motion,  we  see  that  the  rectangular  components 

a;  =  acos(n^-e),     y  =  acos(rrf-£  +  ir/2) 

project  into  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  conjugate  diameters  of 
an  ellipse  of  amplitudes  a ,  h'  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  differing  in  phase  by  n-/2  in  angle,  or  a  quarter  of  a  period  in 
time.  Further,  the  resultant  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 
thus  specified  is  an  elliptic  motion  which  can  be  obtained  by  pro- 
jection from  a  uniform  circular  motion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  difiference  in  phase  is  not  the 
angle  between  the  conjugate  diameters.    The  time  taken  by  the 
radius,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  to  the  projection  of  the 
particle  moving  in  the  circle,  to  pass  through  any  of  the  four  angles 
in  the  ellipse  between  one  conjugate  semi-axis  and  the  other,  is,  of 
course,  a  quarter  of  a  period.     The  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  to 
the  particle  in  the  elliptic  motion  is  a  mn-yinrmm  at  the  extremities  of 
the  minor  axis,  and  a  minimum  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis. 
82.  Velocities  in  the  Elliptic  Motion. — ^The  magnitudes  of  the 
linear  and  angular  velocities  at  any  point  in  the  elliptic  orbit  may  be 
found  as  follows.    The  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to 
the  particle  moving  in  the  circumference  has  angular  velocity  n,  and 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.    Thus  in  a  short  time  dt^  the 
area  swept  over  is  jurhidt,  since  it  is  very  approximately  a  triangle  of 
base  mdt  and  height  r.    Thus  ^n  is  the  rate  at  which  the  radius 
describes  area.    If  successive  intervals  all  of  one  length  dt  be  taken, 
the  successive  areas  ^r^ndt  will  be  equal,  and  their  projections  on  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse  will  be  equal.     If  now  «>  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius-vector  for  any  position  of  the  point  in  the  ellipse,  v  the 
linear  velocity  of  the  point,  p  be  the  length  of  the  radius- vector,  and  tar 
that  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  the 
point,  the  area  described  in  time  d^  is  ^p^a>  (tt  =  ^  ZJvdt    Thus  we  have 
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w=r*n/p*oos6,  and  ff=r^/CTcoe9,  where  0  is  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  the  circle  and  ellipBe  in  Fig.  47.  Theangular  velocity  is  thug 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius-vector, 
the  linear  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent.  The  lengths  of  the  radius-vector  and  the  perpendicular 
bom  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  its  extremity  are  given  in  §76  above. 
8S.  Gomposition  of  S.H.M.b  in  Bectangnl&r  Directions. — When 
the  motions  to-  be  compounded  are  in  directions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  but  do  not  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period,  the 
resultant  motion  is  still  elliptic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  given  components  be 

x  =  aixii(nt-c)  I        ,„o\ 

y  =  6cos<ni-,).  [       <^*'> 

These  expanded  give  a;  =  x,  +  x,,    y  =  yi+y,  where 

a;,  =  acoBecoemf,     x,  ^^  aslniBinnt 
y,  =  6co8i)Cosnl,     yj  =  b^jxifsinnt. 

The  components  x^,  y,  give  simple  harmonic  motion  in  a  straight 
line,  the  equation  of  wluch  is 

Jcoflij.aj,—  aeoBi.yj'^O, 
The  components  z,,  y,  give  also  a  rectilinear  simple  harmonic  motion 
in  the  line 

bsin^.x,— aBinf,^,=  0. 

Thus  w«  have  in  these  linee  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 


a, =>'0O8'e  +  i'cos  Vcoswf  | 

«j=,yfl^sin'«  +  6'Bin'^.8inn<,  / 

They  are  inclined  at  the  angle 

tan~*(&  cos  If/a  cose)  —  tan~'(d  sin  ij/a  sine) 

and  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period.  They  therefore  give 
motitm  in  an  ellipse  of  wluch  these  two  lines  are  conjugate  diameters. 
The  lengths  of  the  conjugate  eemi-azes  are  the  cO'^rocienta  of  cosm^, 
sinni  in  the  values  of  s,,  s,  above. 

When  the  periods  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions  to  he 
onnpounded  are  not  quite  exactly  equal,  the  amount  of  inequality  is 
equivalent  to  a  difference  of  epoch  added  each  period.  The  motion 
is  very  doaely  in  an  ellipse  at  any  instant  of  time,  hut  in  conseqaence 
of  tlie  change  of  phase  thus  growing  up  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  is  continually  nndwgoing  change.  Thus  with  au  apparatus 
ftn-  recording  the  continually  varying  path  this  phenomenon,  which 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  apses  of  the  orbit  of  a 
l^aoet,  can  be  studied. 

$4.  Oeiwnl  Oaaa  of  CompoBitlon  of  8.H.H.B. — If  we  have  any 
number  <tf  simple  harmonic  motions  of  any  amplitudes  and  epodis 
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and  in  any  directions  whatever,  but  of  the  same  period,  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  equivalent  to  two  components  having  a  dif* 
f erence  of  phase  of  ir/2,  and  therefore  give  elliptic  motion  of  the  kind 

J'ust  discussed.     For  let  8-aooa{7U-£)  be  a  specimen  motion  in  a 
Lne  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  l,  m,  n,  then  we  can  resolve  it 
into  components  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are 

x  =  la  coaecoant -¥  la  sincsin?^ 
y  =  maooaecbsnt  +  masiuf  sinn^ 
z  =  na  cosecosn^  +  na  sinesinn^. 

Doing  this  for  all  the  motions  and  adding  we  get  (denoting  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  any  quantity  x  by  2(x)  ) 

'S,{x)=A  coant  +  A  'sinn^  \ 

2(y)  =  5cosn<  +  5'8inn<  I      (70) 

2  («)  =  CcosrU  +  C'sinnt  J 

where  ui  =  2(^cose),   5=S(waco8€),  (7=S(nacos€),  -4' =  S(Zasin€), 
^  =  &c. 

We  may  now  compoimd  the  motions  given  by  the  three  first  terms 
on  the  right  into  a  single  harmonic  motion,  the  motions  given  by  the 
three  second  terms  into  another.  The  former  is  along  the  line  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are 

AlJl^TWTc^,  BIJA^+W+C',   CUTTWrc", 

an  d  is  represented  by 

8  =  JA^TB^+0'coBnt.  (71) 

The  latter  is  along  the  line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are 
^'IJa'^  ■hB^  +  a\  Ac.,  and  is  given  by 


*' = JA'^  -f  i^a  +  C'»  sinni.  (72) 

Thus  the  motion  is  reduced  to  two  in  lines  inclined  to  one  another 
at  the  angle 

_i  AA'-\-BB-¥Ca 


cos 


jA^-hB^  +  C^  JT^TW^tC^ 


with  a  difference  of  phase  of  a  quarter  of  a  period.  Thus  again 
the  resultant  motion  is  motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  the  lines  just 
determined  are  the  conjugate  axes. 

85.  Composition  of  S.H.M.B  in  Rectangular  Directions  and  of 
Periods  in  the  Ratio  of  1  :  2. — Let  us  consider  now  very  briefly  two 
simple  harmonic  motions  in  rectangular  directions,  in  periods  which 
are  in  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  and  with  epoch^  differing  by 
any  specified  amount.     Thus  let  the  motions  be  represented  by 

a;s:aoos(m<-e),     y^bcosnt, 
where  m,  n  are  whole  numbers.     The  equation  of  the  resultant  path 
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is  to  be  obtaiood  by  eliminating  t  between  the  two  equations,  and  ao 
finding  a  relation  connecting  x,  y  and  the  three  constants  a,  b,  t. 

We  may  take  one  or  two  perticutar  cases.  Thus  let  mjn  =  2 
(corresponding  to  the  interval  of  an  octave  in  music),  the  equations 
of  the  motions  are 

x  =  acos(2n{-c),     y^bcoant. 

Expanding  the  value  of  a:  and  substituting  yjb  for  cosnl,  Jl  -  y^jt^ 
for  sin  ttt,  we  obtain 


(7S) 


for  the  equation  of  the  path. 

If  (  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 


j..£(.*„),  (74) 

whidi  represents  a  parabola.     The  path  is  thus  an  arc  of  a  parabola 
symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  y,  and  limited  by  the  extreme  valuer  of 
X  and  y.     It  is  shown  in  the  first  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52. 
If  £  =  irj2  the  equation  of  the  path  is 

6V-Jay(6!'-3/S).  (75) 

This  represents  a  curve  passing  through  the  origin.  Its  nature  near 
the  origin  may  be  made  out  by  considering  what  the  equation  becomes 
for  very  small  values  of  y.  Then  the  term  in  y*  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  that  in  y^,  and  the  equation  is  approximately 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  fia:-2ay  =  0,  bx+2ay--Q.  These 
represent  two  lines  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  supplemenmry 
angles  tan"  '&/2a,  tan~ '(  -  6/2a)  to  the  axis  of  x.  Thus  the  curve  at 
the  origin  has  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  cross.  These  lines  are  the 
tangents  at  the  origin,  which  is  also  a  point  of  inflection  for  each  of 
tiie  two  portions  of  the  curve  that  cross  there. 

Again,  when  a:  =  Owe  have  y*(y^  — 6')  =  0,  which  gives  y=  *0, 
y=  *6.  Thus  the  axis  of  y  cuts  the  curve  in  four  points,  two 
coincident  at  the  origin  (one  on  each  part  of  the  curve),  and 
Dormally  in  two  others  equidistant  from  the  origin.  Lastly,  since 
the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  for  its  equation  is 
satisfied  by  eqnal  positive  or  n^ative  values  of  x  for  a  given  value 
ot  y,  and  there  are  two  pairs  of  such  values  of  y  for  a  given  value  of 
X,  it  has  the  form  of  &  "figure  of  eight."  When  a  =  b  the  ampli- 
tades  of  the  component  motions  are  equal,  and  the  curve  is  shown 
in  the  fifth  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52.  The  same  ciu^e  would 
be  obtained  if  the  difference  of  epochs  were  any  odd  multiple  of 
v/2,  as  the  reader  may  verify. 
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When  the  difference  of  epochs  is  neither  a  multiple  of  ir  nor  an 
odd  multiple  of  9r/2,  the  curve  lies  in  form  between  a  parabola  and  the 
figure  of  eight.  The  series  of  sixteen  curves  in  Fig.  52  are  drawn  for 
values  of  e  increasing  by  steps  of  ^  from  0  up  to  2ir.  Further  like 
increase  of  e  would  only  result  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of 
paths. 

When  the  periods  of  the  simple  harmonic  motions  are  very  nearly, 
but  not  quite  exactly,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  52. 


at  each  instant,  and  even  for  a  moderate  interval,  very  approximately 
along  the  curve  which  would  be  followed  throughout  if  the  relation 
were  exact ;  while  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  relation  has  its  effect  in  a 
continual  change  of  the  difference  of  epochs,  so  that  the  path  is 
carried  in  succession  through  every  possible  variety  of  form.  This 
succession  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  52. 

86.  Two  Rectangular  8.H.M.8  of  Periods  in  the  Ratio  of  2 : 3. — 
When  the  periods  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3  (corresponding  to  the 
interval  of  a  perfect  fifth  in  music)  the  resultant  path  is  more  com- 
plicated. Fig.  5*3  gives  the  curve  for  a  difference  of  epoch  varying 
from  0  to  bwjS  by  steps  of  -Jir.  Fig.  54  shows  the  still  more  complex 
path  for  two  motions  of  periods  in  the  ratio  3:4,  and  of  epochs 
differing  as  before. 

87.  Realisation  of  Resultant  dures. — These  harmonic  curves 
may  be  realised  in  different  ways.    We  shall  describe  three,  and 
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it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  try  them,  and  follow  out 
tar  himself  the  formatioii  of  the  curve  in  different  cases. 

Tnke  a  glass  cylinder  (a  wide  glass  bottle  will  do)  and  lay  down  od 
good  transparent  tracing-paper  a  curve  of  sinee  on  such  a  scale  that 
saj  two  periods  of  the  curve  are  obtained  in  a  distance  AB  along  the 

Fto.  G3. 


axis  of  X  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  tube.  Then  roll  the 
paper  round  the  tube  so  that  tbe  line  ABC  forms  a  circumference. 
If  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  looked  at  horizontally 
^m  a  sufScient  distance,  the  curve  on  the  cylinder  will  appear  to  be 
projected  by  parallel  lines  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 


direction  of  vision.  If  tbe  tube  be  then  turned  round  its  axis  the 
projected  curve  will  pass  through  its  successive  forms,  of  which 
Bpecimeois  are  given  in  Figs.  55,  56,  57.  If  two  diametrically  opposite 
pmnts  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  line  of  abscissae  are  in  line,  the 
figure  seen  is  the  figure  of  eight ;  if  two  maximum  ordinates  or  two 
Tyiinimiim  ordinates  are  placed  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis 
of  the  tube  and  tbe  eye,  tbe  curve  is  tbe  parabola  ;  and  so  on.  Figs. 
55,  56,  57  were  obtained  in  this  way  by  winding  two  periods  of  a 
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curve  of  sines  round  a  cylindrical  glass  bottle,  and  photographing 
the  whole  from  a  distance. 

If  the  curve  drawn  on  the  tracing-paper  has  three  periods,  and  is 
JTist  long  enough  to  pass  twice  round  the  tube,  the  ratio  of  periods 
is  2  :  3  ;  and  a  series  of  curves  comprising  those  given  in  Fig.  58  will 
be  observed  in  viewing  the  tube  as  before,  and  turning  it  round  its  axis. 

The  curves  may  also  be  drawn  as  follows.  Lay  down  on  paper  a 
rectangle  having  sides  proportional  to  the  ranges  of  motion  2a,  2b. 
Then  if  the  period  of  the  motion  of  range  2a  be  to  that  of  the 
motion  of  range  26  in  the  ratio  mln,  divide,  in  the  following  manner, 
the  side  2a  of  the  rectangle  into  pm  parts,  and  the  side  26  into  pn 
parts,  where  p  is  any  convenient  whole  number.     On   the  sides 

Fig.  68. 


2a  and  26  as  diameters  describe  semi-circles,  and  divide  the  circum- 
ferences respectively  into  pm  and  pn  equal  parts.  Then  project  the 
points  of  division  of  each  semi-circle  on  the  diameter  by  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  latter.  Lines  then  drawn  through  these  points  thus 
found  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  will  divide  the  latter  into 
p^mn  small  rectangles,  of  sizes  varying  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  the  large  rectangle. 

Then  starting  from  any  comer  of  one  of  these  rectangles  draw  a 
line  diagonally  across  an  adjacent  rectangle,  and  continue  it  diagonally 
across  the  next,  and  so  on  until  one  of  the  rectangles  at  the  outside 
is  reached.  The  line  should  then  be  continued,  but  made  to  ciure 
round,  touching  the  side  at  the  remote  comer  of  this  rectangle  so  as 
to  turn  back,  and  go  diagonally  across  the  next.  The  line  is  then 
continued  as  before  until  either  one  of  the  comers  of  the  large 
rectangle  is  reached  or  a  symmetrical  figure  is  completed  by  the  line 
returning  to  the  first  point,  going  in  the  same  direction  as  at  starting. 
Further  motion  of  the  tracing  point  would  merely  retrace  the  curve. 
If  a  comer  is  reached,  the  curve  is  to  be  retraced  and  continued 
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beyond  the  Htarting-point  until  a  comer  is  again  reached.  After 
Has  the  carve  is  again  merely  retraced. 

Fig.  38  illustrates  this  construction  for  the  case  of  m-i,  n  =  S, 
and  p  =  2. 

88.  The  BlAckbnm  Fendnlnm. — But  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of 
drawing  the  curree  is  by  means  of  the  double  pendulum  invented  by 
Professor  Blackburn.     The 

arrangement  is  shown   in  Fia.  59, 

Fig.  59.*  Cords  of  equal 
length  are  attached  at 
points  A£  in  a  hori«>ntal 
beam,  and  meet  at  C,  where 
there  is  attached  a  single 
cord  canying  a  heayy  bob 
P.  The  bob  is  generally 
a  ring  of  lead  encircling 
a  funnel  containing  fine 
dry  rajid,t  which  may  be 
confined  by  a  small  plug  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  until 
an  experiment  is  to  be 
made.  Below  on  the  table 
is  a  board  painted  a  dull 
black,  which  can  be  re- 
moved when  required  and 
replaced  by  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
this  contrivance  really  con- 
sists of  two  pendulums  of' 
different  lengths,  free  to 
vibrate  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    For 

the  whole  suspended  system  may  turn  about  the  line  AB,  or  the 
lower  part  alone  about  the  point  0  in  the  plane  ABC,  Any  motion 
given  to  the  lower  part  perpendicular  to  this  plane  would  cause 
motion  of  the  upper  part  as  well,  so  that  there  are  only  the  two 
independent  motions  specified. 

By  means  of  a  double  cord  and  a  small  ring  which  con  be  pushed 
along  it  the  position  of  C  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  pendu- 
lums can  be  altered  at  pleesura  Any  variation  in  the  total  vertical 
height  caused  by  changing  the  length  of  the  fork  can  be  corrected 
by  carrying  the  ends  of  the  cord  through  rings  or  over  pulleys  at  AB, 
and  securing  the  ends  round  cleats  on  the  poets  as  shown. 

It  is  proved  in  §  138  that  the  bob  of  an  ordinary  simple  pendu- 
lum (that  is  a  pendulum  coaaisting  of  a  massive  particle  suspended 

it  takeo,  with  sDme  change*,  from  Practical  Actnutici,  ty  C.  L. 
ilUn  and  Co.). 


;rs.2. 


f  It  it  icmetlme*  difficnlC  to  get  fine  white  sand.     The  line  powdered 
■agar  called  "  oaator  sngar  "  ia  very  cheap,  and  does  quite  at  well. 
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by  a  fine  thread)  describes  approximately  simple  harm(»uc  motion, 
and  the  more  approximately  l3ie  smaller  the  arc  of  oscillation,  and 
that  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Thus,  by  adjusting  the  position  of  J9,  the  periods  may 
be  brought  very  exactly  into  any  required  relation,  except,  of  course, 
that  of  equality,  which  can  only  be  roughly  obtained  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  ^(7,  CB  into  a  horizontal  line. 

The  pendulum  may  be  initially  deflected  to  any  desired  extent, 
and  secured  by  a  fine  thread  attached  to  the  bob  and  an  upright, 
carried  by  a  heavy  foot  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  if  necessary  after 
the  thread  has  been  fixed.  The  plug  having  been  withdrawn  and 
any  motion  of  the  bob  set  up  having  died  out,  the  thread  is  burned 
by  the  flame  of  a  match,  and  the  bob  released  to  begin  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  path,  which  is  shown  by  the  white  sand  on  the  black 
ground  of  the  board  beneath. 

As  starting  the  pendulum  from  rest  in  this  way  involves  e  =  0, 
it  is  better,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  curve  for  any  required  difl*erence 
of  phase,  to  have  the  relation  of  periods  slightly  inaccurate,  and, 
having  started  the  pendulum,  to  sweep  off  the  sand  from  the  boaard 
without  touching  the  bob,  until  by  the  accumulation  of  diflference  of 
epoch  the  motions  are  in  the  required  phase.  Then  the  pattern 
having  been  completed,  the  board  can  be  slipped  from  under  the 
bob,  and  the  path  photographed  if  a  record  of  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  pendulum  serves  exceedingly  well  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  slowly  varying  eUiptic  motion  produced  by  two  motions  not 
exactly  in  unison.  The  fork  G  is  pulled  up  as  near  to  the  horizontal 
line  AB  as  possible,  so  that  the  periods  are  rendered  almost  equal. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  a  heavy  bob  the  tension 
of  the  nearly  horizontal  cords  will  be  great,  so  that  a  strong  cord 
must  be  chosen. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  alteration  of  phase  as 
shown  by  the  change  of  form  of  the  path,  and  also  the  slow  diminu- 
tion of  amplitude  due  to  f  rictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
bob.  As  the  stream  of  sand  forms  a  perfectly  flexible  nearly  friction- 
less  style,  the  chief  cause  of  diminution  of  amplitude  is  the  action  of 
the  air  on  the  bob.  The  motions  compounded  are  thus  cases  of  the 
resisted  motion  discussed  above,  §  59.  A  pen  or  pencil  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  sand  stream,  and  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
the  record-sheet  is  sometimes  superposed,  as  in  Tisley's  and  other 
forms  of  apparatus  for  producing  harmonic  curves.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  applying  the  method  of  obtaining  a  stream  of  ink  from 
a  fine  nozzle,  not  touching  the  record-sheet,  which  is  adopted  in  Lord 
Kelvin's  '*  Siphon  Recorder."  There  the  ink  is  contained  in  a  metal 
box,  which  is  electrified.  The  paper  rests  on  an  uninsulated  metal 
roller,  and  so  the  ink  is  forced  out  in  a  stream  of  fine  drops  by  electric 
attraction. 

The  curves  here  described  seem  to  have  been  first  experimentally 
produced  by  Lissajous,  and  his  method  of  exhibiting  diem  will  be 
explained  later  in  the  section  of  this  work  dealing  with  Acoustics, 
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69.  Cnrre  of  Velodtiea.  DiBtance  tmTelled  la  Given  Time. — 
Tba  distance  travelled  in  any  directioo  in  any  time  by  a  particle 
moving  in  a  given  manner  can  be  found  by  taking  what  is  caUed  the 
integral,  that  is  simply  the  sum,  of  the  distances  travelled  in  succes- 
sive exceedingly  small  intervals  of  time,  the  proper  mean  velocities 
for  each  of  which  are  calculated  from  the  known  law  of  variatioii  of 
the  velocity.  This  process,  which  apart  from  the  technical  rules  for 
carrying  it  out  in  certain  cases  is  exceedingly  simple  in  conception, 
will  be  easily  underetood  from  the  examples  which  follow.  Let  a 
curve  be  constructed  with  as  ordinatee  successive  values  of  the  velociW 
for  which  the  space  described  in  a  given  time  is  to  be  computed. 

Fio.  81. 


iJ^ 


Let  Fig.  60  represent  such  a  curve,  and  let  the  ordinate  AK  repre- 
sent the  speed  at  time  t^,  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  SL  the 
speed  at  t^e  f,,  the  end  i^  the  interval,  and  EF  the  speed  at  time  t, 
an  intermediate  instant.  The  numerical  value  of  the  space  described 
in  a  short  interval  of  time  dt  including  the  instant  which  marks  the 
time  (lies  between  wft  the  area  of  the  rectangle 5t^,  Fig.  61, and  that 
of  the  recTtangle  QW.  For  these  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
interval  dt  in  the  first  case  by  the  speed  at  the  begiimitig  of  the 
interval,  in  the  second  by  the  speed  at  the  end,  and  the  interval  ie 
taken  so  short  that  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval  has  been 
throughout  an  .increase  or  a  diminution. 

Dividing  then  the  whole  interval  f,  —  t,  up  into  elements  of 
length  dl,  not  necessarily  equal,  but  very  small,  we  see  that  the 
whole  distance  traversed  in  the  time  t^- 1„  is  loss  than  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  rectangles,  the  tops  of  which  are  the  steps  of, 
so  to  speak,  the  upper  staircase,  and  greater  than  the  sum  oi  the 
areas  dr  thoee  which  have  as  their  tops  the  steps  of  the  lower 
staircase.  Clearly  the  narrow  zig-zag  string  of  small  areas  which 
forms  t^e  diSerence  between  these  values  approaches  lero  indefinitely 
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as  e^  is  taken  shorter  and  shorter.  Thus,  EV  being  denoted  by  v 
and  denoting  by 

simply  the  sum  of  the  products,  of  which  vdt  is  a  specimen,  for  the 
elements  into  which  the  time  t^  -  L  is  divided,  we  see  that  the 
limiting  value  of  this  sum,  when  all  the  elements,  dty  are  taken 
infinitely  short,  is  the  area  of  the  figure  contained  within  the  terminal 
ordinates  AK,  BL^  the  curve  KVL,  and  the  axis  AB,  Then  to  indi- 
cate that  the  limiting  value  is  taken  we  use  instead  of  the  Greek 
sigma  for  sign  of  summation  the  sign  y,  which  is  merely  an  old- 
fashioned  long  «,  and  is  called  the  sign  of  integration.  It  has 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  meaning  which  has  just  been  explained. 

vdt  can  be  calcu- 


The  process,  however,  by  which  the  value 


of/^» 


Fig.  61'. 


lated  when  the  relation  of  t?  to  <  is  known, 
is  a  technical  matter,  and  is  part  of  what  lb 
called  the  integral  calculus.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  this  calculus  is  based 
are  quite  simple,  and  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  latent  state  in  the  mind  of  nearly 
everybody. 

90.  Integral  of  Curve  of  VelocitieB. 
XJnifonnly  Accelerated  Motion. — ^We  may 
now  take  one  or  two  examples.  It  will  not 
matter  to  the  results,  but  it  will  save 
printing  if  in  these  we  take  t^  as  zero,  that  is  reckon  the  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  interval. 

Let  the  speed  vary  directly  as  the  time,  that  is  let  the  rate 
of  gain  of  speed  be  a  constant,  a,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  space  traversed  in  time  t  =  ty  This  is  the  case  of  constant 
acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  speed  at  time  t=0 
was  »^,  at  time  t  it  will  be  t?^  +  at.  If  A,  Fig.  61',  represent  «^,  which 
we  take  as  zero,  AB  represents  t^.  Let  AK  and  BM  represent  v^  and 
Vj  respectively,  then  the  speed  at  any  intermediate  instant,  iJ,  will 
be  obtained  by  joining  LM  by  a  straight  line,  and  taking  HL  parallel 
to  AK  or  BM.  Thus  the  distance  traversed  is  represented  by 
the  area   ABMK,  which  is  \{AK -^  BM),AB   or    JK  +  ^i)^-      ^^^ 


^1  ~  ^0  +  ^r     Hence 


«i = '^j'l + i«*l^ 


and  of  course  for  any  time  t  we  have 

Substituting  for  t  its  value  (v  —  v^ja^  we  obtain 
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or,  as  we  may  write  it, 


-K-K 


(77) 


This  lh2t  equ&tion  is  of  great  importance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
seqnel  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  energy. 

91.  Integral  of  Onrve  of  Velocities.  Beaisted  Uotion. — As 
another  example,  let  us  find  the 

spaoe  described  in  an  interval  (  Kio.  62. 

by  a  particle  the  velocity  of  " 
which  is  given  by  the  formula 
*,e~^.  where  X  ie  constant.  This 
is  the  case  c^  a  particle  moving 
nnder  a  retardation  proportional 
to  the  velocity.  The  curve  of 
velocitiee  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  in 
which  OA  represents  (,  and  OK 
and  AL  represent  v,  and 

respectively. 

The  curve  represents  a  velocity  diminiehing  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  the  time  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  For  if  t 
be  divided  up  into  n  succeesivB  intervals  of  equal  length  dt,  so  that 
i  =  nJi,  the  velocities  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, ...,  n"  of  these 
are  by  the  expression  given 


V 


-  t\dt. 


The  space  described  in  time  t  will  thus  b 
e„<a +  »„«- ^*.i( +.... +  !-,«- (" 


and  greater  than 


j^'^di^ 


-2\dt^^ 


-nXdi^ 


tot  the  first  of  these  is  the  space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed 
of  the  particle  throughout  each  interval  dt  had  the  value  given  by 
the  formula  for  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  and  the  second  is  the 
space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed  throughout  each  interval 
l»d  the  value  given  by  the  formula  for  the  end  of  it.  The  first 
value  exceeds  the  second  by  v^dl  -  v^e^'>^'dt,  or 

V(i -«"'''). 

which  may  be  made  as  nearly  zero  as  we  please  by  making  dt  suffi- 
ciently sniall. 

Call  the  sum  of  the  first  series  «,,  and  multiply  it  term  by  term 
by  «"^',  then  we  get  «,e"^',  which  is  the  second  series.  Thus  by 
subtracting  the  second  series  from  the  first  we  obtain 
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and  therefore 


'I 


the  limiting  value  of  this  when  dt  is  made  indefinitely  small,  that  is 
when  n  is  made  indefinitely  great,  is  the  distance  traversed.  The 
denominator  in  the  expression  for  8^  can  be  written  (see  the  expo- 
nential theorem  in  §  54  above)  in  the  form  of  the  infinite  series 


\t      \H^    .      \H 


s^s 


n     1.2.n2     1.2.3.n' 

the  terms  of  which  are,  after  the  first,  each  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing terms  of  the  geometric  progression 


This  may  be  written 


n 


The  limiting  value  of  the  series  in  brackets  is  unity  when  n  is 
made  indefinitely  great,  and  thus  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of 
the  geometric  series  is  Xtjn,     This  is  evidently,  from  what  has 

been  stated,  also  the  limiting  value  of  1  -  ^1^,  Thus  if  «  be  the 
limiting  value  of  8^  we  have  instead  of  (78) 


8-0 


"f('-'-")=?('--")-  m 


The  summation  here  efiected  is  much  more  quickly  carried  out 
by  the  use  of  the  rules  of  the  integral  calculus.  The  process  is, 
however,  given  at  length  as  an  illustration  of  the  theory  of  limiting 
values. 

92.  Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  a  Rigid  System. — We  now  consider 
the  kinematics  of  a  rigid  body,  that  is  a  body  the  particles  of  which 
have  a  constant  relative  oonfigiuTation,  or,  in  other  words,  a  body  in 
which  the  distance  between  every  pair  of  particles  remains  un- 
changed. We  also  impose  here  the  condition  that  every  point  of 
the  body  is  compelled  to  move  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  We  need 
consider  only  the  displacements  of  points  lying  in  a  parallel  plane  of 
the  body,  since  all  lines  in  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  at 
any  one  instant  preserve  throughout  the  same  direction.  We  shall 
consider  then  the  motion  of  a  plane  of  the  body  which  slides  on  a 
plane  fixed  in  space.  We  shall  call  the  former  the  moving  pkmey  or 
the  carried  plane,  the  latter  the  Jixed  plane. 

98.  Displacement,  with  one  Point  fixed,  effected  by  Rotation. — 
First  then  any  displacement  of  the  body,  from  any  initial  to  any 
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final  podtion,  nuy  be  eSected  by  rotating  the  body  through  an  anrle 
aboat  a  determinate  axis  perpeadicular  to  the  plane  of  motion.  For 
let  AB,  Fig.  63,  be  any  line  in  the  plane  oF  motion  in  the  initial 
position  ot  the  body,  and  A'ff  the  Enal  poeition  of  the  line.  Join 
A  A'  and  Bff.  Through  the  points  of  bisection  of  AA'  and  BB"  draw 
perpendiculars  to  these  lines,  and  let  these  perpendiculars  meet  in 
/.  Then  AB  may  be  transfetred  to  A'B'  by  a  rotation  round  /,  and 
the  same  will  hold  for  the  corresponding  tUaplacement  of  any  other 
line  in  the  body.  For  joining  AI,  BI  and  A' I,  SI,  we  see  that  the 
triangles  AIB,  A' IS  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  angle  AIA! 

Fia.  G3.  Fio.  64. 


is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  BIS.  Hence  AB  can  be  brought  into 
the  position  A'ff  hy  a  rotation  of  the  body  through  the  angle 
B=  i,AIA'=  i-BIS.  This  proof  breaks  down  in  uie  particolar 
case  in  which  the  lines  bisecting  AA',  BS  coincide,  as  in  Fig.  64. 
The  axis  in  this  case  is  at  /  where  the  lines  AB,  A'S  meet.  If 
A  B,  A'S  be  parallel,  the  axis  /  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Also  if  C  be  any  other  point  ot  the  body  the  position  of  C  must 
evidently  be  C,  given  by  the  same  rotation.  Since  the  body  is  rigid 
in  the  sense  defined  above,  the  configuration  of  any  three  pointe 
A,  B,  C  must  remain  unaltered.  The  triangles  ABC,  A'BC  must 
therefore  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  C  is  brought  to  C  also  by  a 
rotation  about  /  through  the  angle  6. 

9i.  ContinnonB  Uniplanar  Displacement. — In  the  continuor 
oniplanar  displacement  of  a  rigid  body,  the  motion  of  the  bod^ 
any  instant  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  rotation  rou- 
axifi  perpendicular  to  the  plane.     In  any  such  motion  the  ext^ 
of  any  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  describe  curv 
plane,  and  the  motion  may  be  regarded  as  one  in  which  ' 
line  moves  with  its  extremities  on  these  two  curves.  T* 
the  sncceesive  positions  geometrically,  since  all  parte 
rigidly  connected,  and  all  displacements  are  par 
JjBt  S,  1^,  Fig.  65,  be  the  curves  on  which  the 
A'S  two  positions  of  the  line.    A  has  moved  ' 
the  elements  AA',  BS  of  the  curve.    The 
may  be  eSected  by  a  rotation  of  the  bo^ 
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bisecting  the  chords  AA\  BB  of  the  curves  and  drawing  perpendi- 
culars to  these  chords  through  the  points  of  bisection,  as  in  Fig.  63. 
Different  positions  of  the  axis  will  be  given  by  the  different  pairs  of 
chords  AA\  BB^  A'A'\  BB\  &c.  Thus  as  the  body  moves  the  axis 
moves  also,  and  changes  its  position  both  in  the  body  and  in  space. 
The  motion  of  the  axis  is  continuous  if  that  of  the  body  is  con- 

FiG.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


tinuous ;  and  the  position  of  the  axis  about  which  the  body  is  moving 
at  any  instant,  say  when  the  line  is  in  the  position  AB^  is  clearly 
the  limiting  position  found  by  making  the  chords  AA'^  BB  infinitely 
short,  that  is  the  intersection  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  tangents 
to  the  curves  at  ^,  B,  This  is  called  the  ins^idarhecus  ctxia  of  the 
body  for  its  position  as  defined  by  AB.  It  is  cleai*  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  with  respect  to  the  displacement  shown  in  Fig.  63, 
that  there  is  at  each  instant  only  one  sudi  axis,  and  that  it  can  be 

obtained  by  considering  the  motion  of  any 
line  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  displace- 
ment. 

95.  Gentrodes.  —  In  general,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  intersection  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  with  the  fixed  plane 
describes  a  curve  in  that  plane,  and  like- 
wise a  curve  in  the  plane  of  the  body  which 
is  coincident  with  the  fixed  plane.  These 
paths  are  called  centrodes.  The  former  is 
called  the  space-centrode^  the  latter  the  body- 
centrode.  We  shall  denote  the  former  curve 
by  Cg  the  latter  by  C^, 
We  may  find  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  as  follows. 
Let  OXj  OYy  Fig.  66,  be  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
motion,  and  let  a;,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  the  instantaneous  axis  /. 
Since  the  axis  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  and  all 
other  points  are  turning  round  it  with  angular  velocity  »,  we  can 
easily  find  the  component  velocities  of  any  other  point  P,  the  co- 
ordinates of  which  are  a,  j3,  say.    If  Z  be  the  distance  IP,  the  velocity 
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of  i*  is  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  66,  and  is  of  amount  la, 
Tims  if  9  be  the  angle  IF  makes  with  OX^  and  UyV  he  the  velocity 
oomponents  of  Pj  we  have 

-  w  =  Zwsind  =  »(/3  -  y) 

V  =  ItucoBd  =  ©(a  -  x). 
Thus 

V 

x  =  a  —  — 

"  L  (80) 

whicb  determine  the  position  of  the  axis  in  terms  of  a,  /3  and  their 
^e-rates  of  change  u,  v  and  the  angular  velocity  <». 

Equations  (80)  involve  the  time,  inasmuch  as  a,  /3,  u,  v,  <o  are  in 
^eral  functions  of  t  The  equation  of  the  spaoe-centrode  is  found 
iy  pJimi'nftf.iTig  I  between  the  two  equations  of  (80). 

96.  Equation  of  the  Body-Gentrode. — The  body-centrode,  C,,  is 
as  stated  above  the  curve  traced  out,  in  that  plane  of  the  body  which 
ooinddes  with  the  plane  of  motion,  by  the  successive  positions  of  the 
lostantuieous  axis  in  the  body.  Take  as  axes  two  lines  fixed  in  the 
body  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  /  just  considered  be,  at 
^UD6  t^iyfi  with  respect  to  these  axes.  Also  let  the  angle  which  the 
axis  of  f  then  makes  with  OX  be  &,  The  co-ordinat^  of  F  with 
i^espect  to  these  axes  are 

$  +  Zoos(e  -  6') 

i7  +  isin(e-6'j, 

thatift, 8ini0e^coe6=a-a;,   Zsin0  =  /3--y, 

£  +  (a  -  a;)cofl0' +  (/3  -  y)sine' 
»7  +  (i3-y)co8d'  +  (a  -a;)sinO', 

Bat  since  /  is  the  instantaneous  axis  we  have  seen  that 

x^a  —  vl&y   y  =  /3  +  w/«, 

so  tliat  these  co-ordinates  become 


'     f +  — C060 --smd^ 

CO  a> 

i\  -  —co&ff  +  —Sin  6^. 


0  u> 


If  now  the  origin  of  f ,  »y  coincide  with  P  these  values  are  zero,  and 
therefore 

{=-:?co80'+-sin6'  1 

**  •  I   (81) 

jy  =  — COS0'-— cosd'  I 

P 
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These  equations  give  by  elimination  a  relation  between  {,  i;  and 
constants,  which  is  the  equation  of  6^^  with  reference  to  axes  fixed 
in  the  carried  plane. 

The  loci  (7^,  C,  are  two  sequences  of  points  such  that,  as  the  body 
moves,  each  point  of  the  former  sequence  in  its  order  comes  into 
coincidence  with  a  corresponding  point  of  the  latter,  and  as  it  does 
so  comes  to  rest,  though  it  need  not  remain  at  rest  for  any  interval 
of  time  however  short.  Thus  a  point  /^  of  (7^  becomes  the  instan- 
taneous axis  when  it  comes  to  rest  in  coincidence  with  a  point  I,  di 

C,,    The  position  in  space  of  7«  changes 
Fig.  67.  with  velocity  ac,  y,  and  acceleration  jr,  y, 

to  be  calculated  from  the  values  of  a;,  y 
given  in  equations  (80). 

97.  V^bcity  of  Instantaneous  Axis 
along  Body-Oentrode. — ^The  velocity  in 
space  of  the  point  7^,  whiph  is  in  coin- 
cidence with  I,  at  the  instant,  is  of  course 
zero.  We  shall  show  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  position  of  /^  is  changing 
along  C^  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of 
I,  along  C«,  and  that  the  two  curves 
have  a  common  tangent  at  the  instantaneous  axis  (Fig.  67). 

Let  I  be  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  7, ,  7^  points  of  C„  (7^,  which 
after  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time  dt,  come  into  coincidence  for 
the  new  position  of  7.  Then  since  the  body  is  turning  round  7,  7« 
is  approaching  I,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  Ime  77^,  with 
a  speed  77^.o> ;  and  since  a>  is  finite  the  direction  of  any  part  of  the 
element,  77^  of  G^  can  alter  only  infinitesimally  in  dt.  Consequently, 
in  the  limit,  as  7  moves  up  to  /«,  the  direction  of  motion  of  7^  does 
not  change,  and  is  throughout  at  right  angles  to  77«.  But  1^1^  is 
small  in  comparison  with  77^,  being  of  the  order  I I^.mdt;  hence  77,  is 
in  the  limit  coinddei^t  with  77^  The  two  curves  have  therefore  a 
common  tangent  at  7,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  space-point  at  7 
is  moving  along  <7«  is  equal  to  the  speed  »,  say,  with  which  the  co- 
incident body-point  is  moving  along  C,, 

98.  Acceleration  of  Boc^-Point  at  Axis. — Since  77^  is  idt,  the 
speed  of  7^  in  space  is  at  the  instant  imder  consideration  i^dt^ 
and,  since  7^  comes  to  rest  at  7, ,  this  must  be  annulled  in  time  dt. 
Hence  the  acceleration  of  7^  is  ^a>  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the 
motion  due  to  rotation.  The  component  of  acceleration  cal^idt,  from  7» 
to  7,  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison.  The  acceleration  of  the  body- 
point  at  7  is  thus  a>^,  and  is  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  C^. 

99.  Acceleration  of  any  Body-Point. — It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  result  gives  for  the  acceleration  of  every  body-point  P,  Fig.  68,  at 
distance  p  from  7  besides  the  components  ap  perpendicular  to  7^  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  a*p  from  P  to  7,  a  component  c»^  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  7  as  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

The  latter  component  is  due  to  the  motion  of  7  along  0,.  Its 
existence  at  P  may  be  shown  as  follows.     In  the  interval  dt  let  the 
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body-point  move  from  P  to  J^.  Let  Fp,  Fig.  68',  perpendicalar  to 
IP,  represent  the  velocity  of  P  round  /,  and  Fp'  tie  velocity  of  P' 
round  /^  [Since  we  otherwise  take  into  account  the  acceleration 
due  to  change  of  a,  and  change  of  position  of  F,  we  here  suppoee  a 
coQsttuit  and  F  fixed,  during  the  interval  dt.]  Pp  is  proportional 
to  IF,  Pp'  to  I,F,  and  the  angle  pFp  is  equal  to  IFI..    The  triangles 


Fia,  ee.  '        Fig. 


IPI„  pPp'  are  therefore  sinular,  and  dace  Fp,  Pp'  are  perpen- 
dicoJar  to  PI,  PI„  p^  is  perpendicular  to  //,.  Also  yp'  =  IIpPpjFI. 
But  Pp  =  a.FI,  so  that  pp  =».//,  =  o.*t£t  The  change  of  velocity 
in  time  dl  is  thus  aidt,  iJiat  ia  the  acceleration  is  ui,  and  in  the 
direction  IN  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  /. 

The  acceleration  of  P  may  be  obtained  by  the  algebra  of  steps  as 
followa  Denoting  //*  by  ^  we  have  for  the  velocity  of  P  the  value 
i»P,  which  represents  the  rate  at  which  P  is  moving,  and  indicates 
tJi&t  the  motion  is  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  IP,  as  shown  in 
'B\g.  C8.  The  rate  of  variation  of  this  is  iiap  +  ib>p.  But  p  is  the 
iat«  of  change  of  p,  and  therefore  is  equal  to 

veloeity  of  P  -  velocity  of  I=iii>p  —  iiii. 
Hence  iup  +  iup^  —iD^p-iui  +  iuip,  that  ia  the  acceleration  of  P 
consists  ti  w'p  from  F  towards  I,  of  —iwt  at  right  angles  to  t,  and 
i^p  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  P.  Since  tp  is  used  to  denote 
a  i^iep  turned  round  from  IP  to  the  direction  of  motion,  —  iui  denotes 
an  acceleration  the  direction  of  which  is  that  of  i  turned  through  a 
li^t  angle  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  -  iui  ia  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  on  the  dotted  line  through  P  in  Fig.  68. 

100.  Cnnratnre  of  Path  of  any  Point  deduced  bom  Accelera- 
aum. — The  acceleration  of  any  point  F  enables  the  curvature  of  the 
path  described  by  P  while  tiie  body  rolls  to  be  determined.  The 
component  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  P  at  any 
point  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  the  path  multiplied  hy 
th«  curvature. 

Let  C,  C,  Fig.  70,  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  Cj,  C,  for  the 
point  /,  r,  r  the  radii  of  curvature.     Then  we  have 
idl  =  r.ICIi,=r'.ICI,. 
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and  this  is  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  7^,  7^ 

When  7  has  moved  to  7„  Clf,  and  7,(7  are  in  line,  and  the  body 

has  turned  through  the  angle  101^,-^101^. 
Fia.  69.  This  is  accomplished  in  time  dt.     Hence 


»  =  *(-  +  -7  ). 


For  the  acceleration  of  the  body-point  at 
7  we  have  therefore 


09 


*  = 


0> 


2 


VT 


r-^r 


(82) 


This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  curva- 
tures are  oppositely  directed  as  in  Fig.  69. 
If  they  be  similarly  directed,  and  r,  r  denote 
as  before  the  positive  numerical  values  of 
the  radii,  the  results  just  obtained  become 

a,  =  i^/l-4V    «*  =  a,2-!:!L-.         (83) 
\r     r  /  r  -r 

For  the  point  /*,  Fig.  68',  the  acceleration  along  the{  normal 
PI  to  the  path  of  P  is,  by  §  99,  w^p-  w^cosO,  where  0  is  the  angle 
between  the  normal  7ir  to  C',  at  7  and  7^.  Hence,  since  the  speed 
oi  P  \a  wp  at  right  angles  to  7P,  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  P  is 
{w^p  -  w*co66)/wy,  that  is  by  (82)  and  (88) 

1       1     tt' 
curvature  of  path  of  P=  --  —  — —  cos^, 

p    p* r  ^r 

according  as  the  curvatures  of  the  centrodes  are  oppositely  or  similarly 
directed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  acceleration  vanishes  for  all  points 
for  which  p  =  rr' cos 6/(r  ±  r),  which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  rrjir'^^r). 
This  diameter  is  directed  along  the  normal  IN  to  the  centrode. 
Since  IP  may  be  drawn  in  any  direction,  6  may  have  any  value,  and 
so  every  point  of  this  circle  is  at  any  one  instant  passing  through  a 
point  of  zero  curvature  of  its  path,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  point  of 
inflexion.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is,  however,  constantly  varying, 
and  therefore  the  points  of  inflexion  pass  from  circle  to  circle  of 
points  as  the  rolling  proceeds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  acceleration  tangential  to  the  path  of  P  is 
w/7-a;^sin6,  which  vanishes  for  all  points  for  which  ;7  =  iM^8in9/i^, 
which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  taij^.  This  diameter  is  directed  tan- 
gentially  to  the  centrode  at  7,  and  hence  the  two  circles  intersect  at 
right  angles  at  7.  At  7,  however,  the  length  p  is  zero,  as  well  as 
the  acceleration  normal  to  the  path  of  P.    The  tangential  accelera- 
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tion  is,  however,  there  -  w*.  At  every  other  point  of  the  second 
circle  the  tangential  acceleration  is  zero,  and  at  the  other  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  circles  the  normal  acceleration  is  zero  as  well* 
101.  BdUing  and  Slippinff. — The  motion  of  the  body  just  dis- 
cassed  is  one  of  what  is  called  pure  roUing  of  the  curve  (7^  upon  the 
coneC^  At  each  instant  the  normals  to  the  two  curves  at  the 
OQmman  point  /  are  in  one  line,  the  bcxly  is  turning  round  the  point 
d  contact,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  point  of  contact  is  changing 
its  position  in  (7^  is  always  equal  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  along 
C„  80  that  the  length  «^  of  the  part  of  C^  which  has  been  brought 

(A) 

Fig.  70* 


(B) 


into  contact  with  (7^,  in  any  time  is  equal  to  the  distance  8^  which 
the  ocHitact-point  has  travelled  along  6>.  If  Sf,  were  greater  or 
smaller  than  8^^  the  body-centrode  would  be  said  to  have  slipped 
ilong  the  space-centrode,  in  the  first  case  against  the  direction  of 
mo^Mi  along  (7^  in  the  second  case  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  familiar  example  is  a  wheel  rolling  along  a  rail.  When  the 
roiling  is  pure  there  is  no  relative  motion  of  the  rail  and  the 
pomt  dt  the  wheel  in  contact  with  it.  The  body-centrode  is  the 
me  roond  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  which  it  touches  the  rail,  the 
ipioe-eentrode  is  the  line  of  contacts  along  the  rail.  If  there  be  no 
dipping,  the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  the  wheel  has 
idvanoed  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  the  wheel  has  made  multi- 
plied by  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  that  is  by  the  length  of  G^, 

When  the  brakes  are  applied  to  some  of  the  wheels  of  a  railway 
tiain,  these  have  their  angular  velocity  suddenly  reduced,  and  they 
slip  along  the  rails  in  the  direction  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand 
vhen  a  locomotive  is  starting  a  heavy  train  forward,  the  driving 
wheels  slip  on  the  rails  in  the  backward  direction,  and  sand  is 
frequently  thrown  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  engine  to  make  the 
wheels  "grip,"  that  is,  to  bring  about  more  nearly  pure  rolling. 

102.  BonletteB. — ^The  curve  traced  out  in  the  fixed  plane  by  any 
point  in  the  moving  plane  as  the  curve  (7^  rolls  on  G,  is  called  a 
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Fig.  71. 


rofdette.  When  C^  is  a  circle  and  (7«  a  straight  hne,  the  curve  traced 
out  by  a  point  in  Ct,  is  called  a  cycloid,  and  that  traced  out  by  any 
pther  point  in  the  moving  plane  is  called  a  trochoid.  If  C,  be  also  a 
circle  as  in  Fig.  70,  a  point  in  Cf,  is  said  to  generate  a  cycloidal  curve 
and  any  other  point  a  trochoidal  curve. 

If  the  circle  C»  touches  the  circle  Cg  so  that  each  is  outside  the 
other,  as  in  Fig.  70  (a),  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  P  ca  C^  is 
called  an  epicycloid,  and  that  by  any  other  point  Q  an  epitrochoid. 

The  curves  traced  by  P  and  Q  are  called  hypocycloids  and  hypo- 
trochoids,  if  (7^  be  surrounded  by  (7,  as  in  Fig.  70  (b),  and  epicycloids 
and  peritrochoids  if  (7,  be  surrounded  by  C^  as  in  Fig.  70  (c).     The 

name  epicycloid  is  used  in  the  last  case 
instead  of  pericycloid  since,  as  will  be 
shown,  a  pericycloid  is  also  an  epicycloid  as 
defined  in  the  first  case. 

103.  Double  Generation  of  Pericycloids. 
— In  Fig.  71  let  a,  6  be  the  centres  of  the 
circles  C,  C^  Draw  parallel  radii  oc,  hd^ 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ahde.  The 
point  e  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  radius 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  C, 
and  Ctt  and  intersecting  (7«  in  d.  Since  each 
of  the  angles  Ihd,  dec  is  equal  to  /ac,  and 
6c?  =  ac  +  ce,  the  arcs/c,  cdoi  the  circles  centred 
at  a  and  e  are  together  equal  to  the  arc  Id  of  C,.  Let  arc/jp  =  srcld, 
then  dc=pc.  l^erefore,  as  C^  rolls,  d,  regarded  as  a  point  fixed  on 
Cb,  comes  to  p,  and  as  the  circle,  centre  e,  rolls  in  the  same  direction, 
d  regarded  as  a  point  fixed  on  that  circle  also  comes  to  p.  Let  (7> 
be  rolled  through  any  angle,  so  that  the  point  upon  it  whidi  was  at  d 
comes  to  d',  while  I  comes  to  /',  5  to  6',  and  the  circle  of  centre  e 
remains  fixed.  Now  let  the  circle  of  centre  e  be  rolled  through 
the  same  distance  along  Cg  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  c  comes 
to  a  new  position  c ,  and  the  point  formerly  at  c?  to  a  new  position 
d".  It  is  clear  that  the  two  radii  <ic\  h'd'  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  likewise  a/',  ed".  The  two  points  d,  dl'  must  therefore  be  coin- 
cident. Thus  as  the  two  circles  are  rolled  forward  with  equal  angular 
velocities,  their  point  of  intersection  remains  the  same  point  of  both, 
and  the  path  described  by  the  point  is  given  by  the  motion  of  either 
circle.  Therefore  the  path  traced  out  by  any  point  of  (7«,  while  that 
circle  rolls  on  Cg,  is  ^so  traced  out  by  a  certiEiin  point  of  the  circle 
of  centre  6,  while  the  latter  rolls  round  C,  in  the  same  direction.  A 
pericycloid  is  thus  also  an  epicycloid. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  inner  circle  rolls  on  the  outer  a  similar 
construction  holds.  There  the  circle  of  centre  e  rolls  internally  to 
Cg,  and  any  point  traces  out  a  h3rpocycloid  which  can  also  be  traced 
by  the  rolling  of  C^ 

104.  Involute  and  Evolute. — Let  the  moving  centrode  be  a 
straight  line.  It  is  then  a  tangent  at  /  to  the  space-centrode  G,.  I  is 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  path  which  is  at  the 
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mstaot  being  described  b^  any  point  P  of  the  straight  line.  Eveiy 
such  path  is  called  on  intwluttf  of  the  curve  touched  by  the  straight 
line.  A  given  pair  of  involutes  are  er^ywhere  at  the  same  distance 
apart  along  the  common  normal,  so  that  the  system  of  involutes  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  curves.  The  curve 
C,  touched  by  the  moving  straight  line  is  called  Qte  evolute  of  this 
system  erf  curves,  and  is  evidently  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curva- 
ture of  every  one  of  the  involutes. 

The  involutes  may  be  supposed  described  by  the  points  of  a 
thread  kept  taut  while  being  unwound  from  ^e  evolute.     It  is  clear 


Fio.  72. 


from  this  mode  of  description  that  the  length  IP  of  the  normal  to 
the  involute  equals  the  length  of  the  arc  lA  of  the  evolute  from  which 
the  string  has  been  unwound. 

Fig.  72  showB  two  involutes,  PP^P,...,  FP^P'..,  of  a  system 
produced  by  unwinding  a  thread  from  the  curve  U„  which  is  their 
evolute,  Tha  points  /,  /„  /,,  ...  are  the  centres  of  curvature  cor- 
responding to  the  points  P,  /*,,  P,,  ...  of  each  of  the  involutes.  The 
tangent  at  P  to  any  involute  is  potallel  to  the  normal  at  /  (its 
centre  of  curvature)  to  the  evolute. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  the  positions  of  the  generating 
straight  line  be  taken  for  points  P,  P^,  P„  ...,  which  are  very 
close  together,  each  position  contains  the  centres  of  curvature  for 
two  successive  elements.  This  fact  is  takeu  advantage  of  in  the 
method  (4  graphtcally  describing  curves  explained  in  the  following 
section. 

The  fixed  centrode  is  touched  by  the  common  normal  IP  to  the 
system  of  involutes  in  every  one  of  its  positions.  Hence  the  evolute 
is  called  the  envelope  of  these  normals. 

105.  Drawing  of  Corves  from  their  Cmratnte. — When  the 
velocity  and  acceleration  are  known  for  different  points,  the  path 
can  be  laid  down  on  paper  in  the  following  way.  From  any  point  0, 
Kg.  7S,  draw  a  line  OP  in  length  equal  to  a  radius  of  curvature  of 
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the  path,  from  0  as  centre  with  OP  as  radius 
describe  a  short  circular  arc  PP\  and  join  0  to  P*. 
Then  PF  is  a  short  arc  of  length  ds  of  the  path. 
Next  calculate  the  radius  of  curvature  for  an 
element  beginning  at  the  distance  ds  from  P,  that 
is  at  F,    L(Bt  this  distance  laid  off  from  F  be  FO' ; 

Fig.  73. 


Fio.  74. 


then  0'  is  the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  next 
element  PF\  which  is  described  as  a  short  circular 
arc  of  centre  0\  0"  in  FO'  is  then  foimd  in  like 
manner  as  centre  for  a  succeeding  element  F'F"y 
and  so  on.  In  this  way  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor 
Perry  have  drawn  diagrams  of  capillary  surfaces  of 
revolution,*  of  which  some  account  will  be  given 
below  in  the  chapter  on  Ca/piUarUy,  The  lunar 
orbit  shown  in  Fig.  131  below  was  also  drawn  by 
this  method. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  has  greatly  facilitated  this 
method  of  describing  curves  by  the  invention  of  his 
scale  of  reciprocals.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  74. 
The  distance  between  successive  scale  divisions 
increases  with  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
and  so  finer  subdivisions  are  introduced  as  the 
openness  of  the  graduation  allows.  The  numbers 
marked  at  the  divisions  are  the  reciprocals  of  the 
distances  of  the  divisions  from  the  starting-point 
of  the  scale,  which  point  is  therefore  marked  oo. 

*  Nature,  July  22  and  29.  and  August  19, 1886. 
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Thns  ^rhen  a  curvature  I/r  is  kuown,  the  divisioii-niark,  found 
against  ite  numerical  value  on  the  scale  of  reciprocals,  ia  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  point  marked  cc. 

To  draw  the  curves,  therefore,  Mr  Boys  proceeds  as  follows. 
Using  a  ruler  which  has  been  graduated  in  this  way  (see  Fig.  75) 
and  carries  a  pen-potnt  projecting  through  a  small  bole  at  the 
point  00  in  the  line  at  points  on  which  the  divisions  are  marked 


he  places  it  in  the  chosen  initial  direction  <m  the  paper.  Then 
he  places  a  small  tripod  with  needle-points  for  feet,  so  tJiat  two  of 
the  points  rest  in  the  paper,  the  third  at  that  point  on  the  line 
just  referred  to  which  carries  the  number  measuring  the  curva- 
ture. This  third  point  forms  a  centre  round  which  the  rule 
can  turn.  The  rule  is  then  turned  through  a  small  angle,  and 
the  pen  describes  a  short  circular  arc  on  the  paper.  The  rule  is 
then  kept  fixed  in  the  new  position  while  the  tripod  is  moved 
along  it  and  set  so  that  the  needle-point  on  the  rule  is  placed  at 
the  division  corresponding  to  the  curvature  of  the  next  element, 
which  is  then  described  as  before,  and  so  on.  Of  couree  if  no  division 
oorreBpond  exactly  to  the  curvature,  the  proper  position  for  the 
needle  pivot  must  be  found  by  estimatum  between  two  divisions,  and 

tk»  «n  lu  Arma  vBwnr  B.-raMiv        This  nrnrwu  nhviatAH   f.lin  ivintiniitil 
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setting  of  compasses,  first  on  a  scale,  and  then  on  the  paper,  and  so 
diminishes  to  a  great  extent  errors  of  setting. 

The  curve  diuwn  in  Fig.  75  is  the  meridian  curve  of  a  figure  of 
revolution,  of  which  COC  is  the  axis.  The  needle-point  is  shown 
resting  at  the  division  the  scale-niunber  of  which  is  *34.  This  is 
'  the  curvature  of  the  element  which  is  being  described  by  the  pen  at 
the  point  oo.  The  curve  is  called  the  nodoid,  and  will  be  discussed 
under  Capillarity ,  where  also  will  be  found  further  details  of  Mr. 
Boys'  process,  and  precautions  for  avoiding  inaccuracy.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  however,  that  the  two  needle-points  pressed  into  the 


paper  leave  marks  which  enable  the  third  point,  when  the  rule  is 
laid  aside,  to  be  taken  back  along  its  course,  and  its  successive  posi- 
tions marked  on  the  paper.  These  give  the  evolute  of  the  nodoid, 
which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve. 

106.  The  Cycloid. — Take  now,  as  an  example  of  the  preceding 
discussion  of  roulettes,  the  cycloid,  which  is  of  considerable  dynamical 
interest.  Let  0,  Fig.  76,  be  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle  in 
one  of  its  positions,  /  the  instantaneous  axis,  P  the  generating  point, 
APEB  the  cycloid.  If  the  circle  makes  more  than  one  txxm  the 
curve  produced  is  a  succession  of  cycloids,  and  clearly  has  a  cusp  at 
each  point,  as  A  and  B^  of  meeting  of  two.  Also  each  cycloid  is 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line  DEj  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
and  of  length  equal  to  the  diameter,  2a,  of  the  rolling  circle.  Let 
40  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rolling  circle,  then  the  velocity,  u, 
of  /  along  AB  is  coa.  The  velocity  of  P  is  <oJP  at  right  angles  to 
//*,  and  therefore  by  §  99  the  acceleration  of  P  is  «.7P  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  to^JP  towards  /,  and  cDt^(  =  a)^a)  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  and  from  AB,  Thus  if  0  be  the  angle  PI  A,  the 
total  acceleration  towards  I  is  a)2./P-«>^asin0,  that  is  o^asinO, 
since  /P  =  2asin0.  The  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion  is 
»./P  +  tt^acosO,  that  is  a(2w  sin0  +  a)^cos6). 

107.  Curvature  of  Cycloid.  Lengtii  of  Arc  and  Area  of  a 
Cycloid. — From  the  former  acceleration  we  can  find  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  P,  by  the  relation 

acceleration  «  velocity  squared  x  curvature. 
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radiuit  of  ou/rvature  =  4asiiid. 

This  miglit  be  obtained  from  the  followiug  simple  consideratioii, 
wiiich  will  often  enable  the  centre  of  curvature  to  be  found  in  eucb 
ouee.      Id   an  element  of  time  dt  P,  Fig.  76',  move«  forward  a 
dietaoce  2uawi0.dt  at  right  angles  to 
IP,  and  in  the  same  time  /  mores  Flo.  7S'. 

along  AB  a  distance  aodt,  that  is 
through  a  distance  uufinB.di  at  right 
angles  to  IP,  The  normals  at  the 
extremities  of  the  element  of  the  curve 
will  therefore  meet  at  the  distance 
HP,  that  ia  4asin0  from  P.  To  find 
C  the  centre  of  curvature,  therefore, 
it  is  only  neceesaiy  to  produce  PI  to 
C  BO  that /•/  =  /(;. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  i 
general  in  roulettes  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature is  not  at  the  instantaneous 
axis,  since  that  is  in  motion  in  space. 
It  is  the  intersection  of  two  con- 
secutive normals  to  the  curve,  and 
these  must  pass  through  different 
points  on  Cr 

From  the  radius  of  curvaturo  we  C 

can  easily  find  the  length  of  any  are 

AP,  Fig.  75,  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  the  are  is  being 
generated  is  4awsin0,  and  the  addition  made  to  it  when  the  line 
CP,  Fig.  75,  turns  through  an  elementary  angle  d6  is  Aa«isx.9d6. 
Bat  this  we  have  seen  in  §  104  is  the  addition  made  to  the  quantity 
-  4acoe0  by  increasing  6  by  the  amount  dd.     Thus 

areJ/'=  -4acoBfl-(-4ocosO)  =  4a{l-coBe). 

Since  at  £',  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  6'c«/2,  and  coeH  =  0,  the 
iiemi«Tc  AE  of  the  cycloid  has  length  4a,  and  the  whole  length  is 
8a.    The  are  EP  has  the  length  4acOs0. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  area  of  a  cycloid  is  3ira',  that  is  three 
times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  For  the  area  of  a  triangle 
of  vertical  angle  d8,  having  its  base  on  the  curve  and  its  sides  con- 
secutive radii  of  curvature,  is  Sa^sin'Oiffl.  The  smaller  triangle, 
CII,  Fig.  75,  cut  off  from  this  by  the  element  //'  of  (7,  is  a  quarter 
of  this  area,  since  C/=  IP.  Hence  the  part  of  the  cycloid  contained 
in  the  triangle  has  area  Main^BdQ.  Adding  these  areas  for  the 
whole  cycloid  we  get  Swa'. 

lOd.  AcceleratioD  of  Point  moving  alone  CTclold — If  the  circle 
is  rolled  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  iu  =  0,  and  the  acceleration 
along  the  tangent  becomes  u^acosO  from  P  towards  E.  Thus  the 
Mceleratioii  tends  to  produce  velocity  of  P  towards  E,  and  it  is  easy 
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to  see  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  P  were  at  P  between 
E  and  B,  Also  for  the  numerical  values  we  have,  taking  the 
displacement  of  P  from  E^ 


acceleration  _a)*acos6__«* 
dieplacemerU     iacosO      4 ' 


(84) 


Thus  the  motion  of  the  generating  point  in  the  cydoidal  path, 
produced  by  roUing  a  circle  with  uniform  angular  velocity  along 
a  straight  line,  is  one  of  simple  harmonic  motion  along  the  path. 


of  which  half  the  period  is  obviously  2?r/<o.    This  is  given  also  by 
§  52,  which  states  that  4«r2/T»  =  «2/4. 

Let  EPE',  Fig.  77,  be  a  cycloid  upon  the  base  EE,  and  let  C  be 
the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  point  P  on  the  curve.  C  is  (§  104)  a 
point  on  the  evolute  of  the  cycloid.  Draw  CG  at  right  angles  to 
PCf  meeting  in  ^  a  line  parallel  to  EE'  and  at  a  distance  2a,  the 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid,  from  it.  Marking 
the  angles  as  shown  we  see  that  since  (77=  2a  sin  6,  GC  is  2asin0. 
Thus  as  P  moves  along  the  cycloid  C  traces  out  an  equal  cycloid. 
When  P  is  at  the  vertex  of  its  curve  C  is  at  the  cusp  A.  The  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  locus  of  (7  is  4a  cos  0,  and  GI  is  perpendicular  to 
EE'.  The  evolute  of  a  cycloid  is  thus  an  equal  cycloid  placed  as 
in  Fig.  77. 

109.  Cydoidal  Pendulum. — If  the  plane  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  77, 
be  the  vertical  plane  and  P  be  a  massive  particle  suspended  by  a 
massless  cord,  ACP,  of  length  4a,  wrapped  round  a  cycloid  from  A 
to  O,  and  unwrapping  as  P  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then, 
as  will  be  seen  from  §  137,  gravity  produces  an  acceleration  g  in  the 
verticaUy  downward  direction,  of  which  the  component  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  is  annulled  by  the  action  of  the  cord.     The  tangential 
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component,  in  the  direction  of  motion,  is  thus  gooeS,  and  we  have 
Been  that  the  displacement  of  P  from  the  vertex  F  is  4acos0.  Thvm 
we  have 

aeeeleration  _  gooeO  _ 


diafiaoement     4acoe0     4a 
The  period  of  oecillation  is  thus  given  by  the  equation 


(86> 


(86) 


and  the  paidnlam  oecillatee  in  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 

<^  length    4a    (the    length   of  the 

semi-cycloid)    vibtsting   in  an  arc  FiQ-  78. 

of  infinitesima]  length.     The  period 

of  this   cycloidal  pendulum,    it  is 

impOTtant  to  notice,  ts  independent 

of  the  amplitude  of  oecUlatioQ,  which 

may  be  anything  from  0  to  4a. 

110.  Description  of  Epitrochoid. 
— As  a  last  example   of  the  kine- 
matics of    roulettes    consider    the 
curve  deecribed   by  a   point  P  in 
the  plane  of  a  circle  which  is  rolled 
on  another  of  different  radius,  as 
in  Fig.  78.     Let  a,  &  be  the  radii 
of  the  moving  and  fixed  circles,  c 
the  distance  of  P  from  the  centre 
C  of  the  latter.     Then  the  angle 
tmned  through  by  the  rolling  circle 
m  tunedf, t:hat is  (^d,  is  (^l/a  +  \jb) 
where  ds  is  the  distance  described 
aloug  Cb  and  this  is  the  angle  (^,  say) 
throngh  which  CP  has  been  turned. 
The  velodty  of  P  is  *./P,  and  the 
acceleration  of  /*  is  w'.IP  towards 
/,    i.IP    along    the    direction    of 
motion  at  P,  and,  if  ^  is  the  velocity 
c^  /  along  the  fixed  circle,  ai  in 
the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  com) 
along  the   dotted  line  at  P.     Thus,  sir 
the  angle  IP  makes  with  the  common  t 
tionis«»{/i'-oisine/(a  +  i)}.    Nowf 
the  supplement  of  lOP,  that  is  of  «(' 
which  CP  has  been  turned  from  the 
CI.     Also  we  have  IP=cam<plooBe 
i««'{csin*/cose  -  aisine/(a  +  b)]. 
Pin  tm  the  rolling  circle,  and  b  ■ 
acceleration  calculated  above  for 
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The  radius  of  curvature  r  of  the  epitrochoid  traced  out  by  P  is 
thus  given  by  the  equation 


_  {vdocityY  __  2(a  +  6)(^6in^0 

(iccderation     {2(a  +  6)c8in^  -  a68in20} co»6  ' 


(87) 


which,  when  h  is  infinite,  0  =  26,  and  c=  a,  as  in  the  cycloid,  becomes 

4asin0. 

An  interesting  case  is  obtained  by  making  c  ==»  =  &,  that  is 

making   the    rolling   circle    equal    to    the 
fixed  circle.     We  have  then  ^  =  26, 


Fig.  79. 


r  =  |^asin6, 


(88) 


that  is  ^  of  the  length  IP, 

The  curve  described  by  the  carried  point 
P  is  in  this  case  that  called  the  cardioid. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  79. 

The  length  of  a  cardioid  from  the  cusp 
round  back  again  to  the  cusp  is  16a,  or 
twice  the  length  of  a  cycloid  generated  by 
the  circle  of  radius  a.  .  Its  area,  that  is  the 
area  outside  the  fixed  circle  in  Fig.  79,  is 
bira^j  five  times  the  area  of  the  generating 
circle. 
111.  Sanation  of  Circular  Roulette. — It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  equation  of  any  epitrochoid,  or  indeed  any  circular  roulette,  may 
be  found  as  follows.  The  curve  may  be  regarded  as  generated  by 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  round  the  centre  of 
the  fixed,  combined  with  a  motion  of  the  latter  round  its  own  centre 
with  an  angular  velocity  which  bears  a  cQ^in  relation  to  that  of 
the  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  78  the  angular  velocity  of  C  is  «»,  that 
of  P,  The  velocity  of  /  due  to  the  motion  of  G  round  C  is  <»&, 
and  that  is  exactly  neutralised  by  the  relative  turning  motion  of 
the  carried  circle  round  its  own  centre.  Hence  if  «>'  be  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  latter  motion,  we  have  o>'-o>  =  tt&/a,  or 
»'  =  »(a  +  6)/a. 

Thus  for  the  co-ordinates  of  P  at  any  time  t  reckoned  from  the 
instant  when  P  was  in  the  line  of  centres  we  have,  taking  the  axis 
of  X  along  the  original  line  of  centres,  and  y  at  right  angleSi  and  the 
origin  at  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle. 


a;:s(a  +  5)co6o;<  +  cco6| <ot\ 

y  B=  (a  -f  5}6inco<  +  coosl <ot\. 


(89) 


By  elimination  of  t  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  obtained.     For 
efample  let  a  =:  &  »  o  and  we  have 
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I     (90) 


from  which  the  properties  of  the  curve  can  be  deduced. 

The  carve  has  the  form  ehonn  in  Fig.  78,  and  is  the  oardioid 
already  described.  Its  polar  equation,  the  cuap  being  the  origin, 
may  be  written 

p  =  2a(l+coee), 

as  the  reader  may  verify  at  once,  observing  that  &  =  ui. 

112.  General  IMflpIaceiBeiit  ola  Eigid  Body.— We  consider  now 
and  very  briefly  the  general  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  First  let  one 
point  of  the  body  be  fixed,  then  any 

digpUtceinent  of  the   body  may   he  jig.  80. 

brought  about  by  the  motion  of  a  I 

sphere  of    which  the  fixed  point  is  ^<0''~^\"~^ 

the  centre  upon  a  fixed  concentric  //'         \\  ^\ 

spherical  surface.  /     //  \\      \ 

Let  two  pointe  A,  B  (Fig.  80)         /     //  i\        \ 

on  the  surface  of  tile  moving  sphere       /        j  l  '  \  \ 

be    displaced    to    coincidence    with      i^--  Li?. ;nL^-^^Ef 

positionB  A',  ff  on  the  fixed  surface.         ^^^- C*"  ' 

The  (fisplncement  of  the  body  may 
be  effected  by  turning  it  round  an 

axis  through  the  fixed  point.  Draw  ores  of  great  circles  of  the 
spha«  joining  AA'jBff,  and  bisect  these  in  points  C,  D  and  draw 
great  circles  of  the  sphere  through  CD  at  right  angles  to  AA', 
BS.  These  will  intersect  in  two  diametrically  opposite  points  IF. 
Vie  diameter  //'  is  an  axis  round  which  if  the  body  be  turned  A 
will  be  brought  to  A',  and  S  to  S".  The  angle  of  turning  is  that 
at  7  between  the  tangents  te  the  two  great  circles  which  there  meet. 
The  reader  may  exercise  himself  in  realising  the  full  truth  of  this 
proposition. 

113.  TransUttion  uid  BotaMon  in  one  Plane  eqniTalent  to  a 
Sotatlon. — Let  a  body  be  displaced  so  that  &  plane  in  it  moves  on  a 
riane  fixed  in  space,  first  by  translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
nxed  plane,  then  by  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
fixed  plane.  The  resultant  of  these  displacements  may  be  effected 
by  amply  turning  tlie  body  through  an  equal  angle  about  a  parallel 
axis.  Por  any  two  points  AB  in  the  moving  plane  come  finally 
to  A'B,  that  is  the  line  AB  comes  to  A'ff.  This,  by  §  93,  can  be 
brought  about  I7  a  rotation  as  specified.  If  2a  be  the  linear  displace- 
ment and  20  the  angular,  the  distances  of  the  second  axis  from  the  first 
m  plainly  «  along,  and  s/tanO  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion. 

The  body  may  be  moving  with  linear  velocity  i,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  with  angular  velocity  0  round  an  axis  A  at  right  angles 
to  *,  and  moving  with  the  body.  The  motion  is  equivalent  to  one  of 
pure  rotation  round  an  axis  A'  parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  ij6  from 
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the  first  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  ^,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  81. 

114.  Screw  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body. — ^The  most  general  dis- 
placement of  a  rigid  body  in  space  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
rotation  through  a  determinate  angle  about  a  cer^in  axis,  and  a 
displacement  without  rotation  of  the  whole  body  parallel  to  that  axis. 
Let  a  point  A  on  the  body  be  carried  from  its  initial  to  its  final 
position  A'  along  the  line  joining  them.    Then,  as  just  seen,  the  body 

can  be  turned  about  an  axis  through  the  point 

Fia.  81.  till  it  takes  up  its  final  position.     The  points 

^'  in  the  body  which  lie  in  any  plane  at  right 

.  -• • *:         angles  to  that  axis  are  turned  round  in  their 

^  own  plane,  and  in  the  preceding  translatory 

^^  motion  the  successive  positions  of  the  plane 

^^''  N^        were  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  direction 

/  \      of  motion  of   each  point  is  inclined  at  the 

/  \     same  angle  to  the  plane.     Thus  the  displace- 

ment may  be  given  by  translating  first  the 


\  s     '      body  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  this 

plane,  then  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane, 

**.^  .-'  and  finally  giving  it  the  motion  of  rotation 

*"  just  considered.      But  the  last  two  motions, 

the  motion  along  the  plane  and  the  rotation 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  it,  may  be  combined  in  a  rotation 
about  a  parallel  axis,  found  as  described  in  §  98,  and  therefore 
the  whole  displacement  may  be  effected  by  carrying  the  body  bodily 
without  rotation  in  a  certain  direction,  and  then  turning  it  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  that  direction  as  stated  above. 

The  rotation  may  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  translatory 
motion,  and  so  that  the  ratio  t;/o>  of  the  translational  to  the  angular 
velocity  is  constant  throughout. 

115.  Pitch  of  Screw.  The  Displacement  called  a  Twist. — The 
motion  just  found  is  that  of  a  nut  relatively  to  the  axis  of  a  screw 
on  which  it  turns.  The  nut  travels  along  the  axis  of  the  screw 
while  rotating  about  it.  Hence  the  motion  may  be  called  a  screw^ 
motion,  and  v/«  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  In  engineering,  however, 
the  pitch  of  a  screw  is  2irv/u>,  the  distance  the  nut  advances  on  the 
screw  per  turn.  The  angular  velocity  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  motion ;  the  linear  velocity  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity 
and  the  pitch.  If  the  pitch  be  zero  the  motion  is  a  pure  rotation, 
if  the  pitch  be  infinite  the  motion  is  pure  translation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  particular  cases  of  the  general  one,  and  need  not  be 
treated  separately. 

For  a  given  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  there  is  only  one 
equivalent  screw  displacement.  For  the  particles  of  the  body  which 
initially  lay  in  the  axis  of  rotation  remain  in  that  line  in  the  final 
position  of  the  body.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  with  any 
other  screw. 

In  what  follows,  then,  we  shall  conceive  a  displacement  of  a  body 
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as  effected  by  attaching  the  body  to  a  nut  turning  round  a  very  thin 
cylinder  on  which  a  screw-thread  of  the  proper  pitch  is  cut.  Such  a 
displacement  is  called  a  ttoist.  A  twist  is  specified  when  the  axis, 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  the  angle  of  turning,  or  amplitude,  are  given. 
116.  Composition  of  Angnlar  Velocities. — If  a  body  have  the 
point  0  fixed  and  be  turning  with  angular  velocities  a>p  «>,  about 
axes  OA,  OB  inclined  at  an  angle  6,  we 
can  show  that  the  motion  is  equivalent  Fig.  82. 

to  a  siogle  motion  of  rotation  of  angular  0 

velocity 

»  =  ^/«,*  +  »/  +  2oja>,CO60, 

about  an  axis  OC  inclined  to  OA  at  an 
angle  cos"*  {(«j  +  «,cos0)/a)}. 

For  let  the  lengths  OA,  OB,  Fig.  82, 
along  the  axes  be  taken  proportional  to 
«p  «„  and  construct  the  step  0G{  =  co), 
which  is  their  resultant,  §  17.  Its 
magnitude  has  the  value  just  stated. 
OC  is  the  die^nal  passing  through  0 
of  the  parallelogram  of  which  adjacent 
sides  are  OA,  OB.  Now  take  a/ny 
point  P  in  the  plane  of  AOB,  and 
outside  that  angle.  Then  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of 

the  triangles    POA,  POB  is  equal  to  *^-''' 

the  area  of  the  triangle  POC,    But  if 

h,k,phe  the  distances  of  Pfrom  the  lines  OA,  OB,  OC,  we  have 
2  area  POA=t»jk,  2  area  POB^toJc,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the 
velocity  of  P  due  to  the  two  rotations.  But  2  area  POC—  o>p,  and 
therefore  wp  is  also  the  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  single  rotation  about 
OP.  If  P  he  situated  within  the  angle  AOB,  cO|A,  o^  have  opposite 
signs,  and  «>j9  is  then  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum. 

This  discussion  shows  that  angular  velocities  may  be  treated  as 
directed  quantities  and  resolved  like  velocities  and  accelerations.  To 
represent  an  angular  velocity  about  any  axis  graphically  take  a 
distance  along  the  axis  equal  to  the  angular  velocity,  and  take  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  this  line  towards  that  side  of  a  plane,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line,  from  which  the  rotation  in  the  plane  seems  to  an  observer 
to  be  in  tbie  direction  oppposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch 
would  be  seen  by  him  to  turn,  if  its  face  were  at  the  same  time  seen 
by  him  in  the  plane.  This  direction  we  shall  call  the  left-handed  or 
the  counter-clock  direction  of  turning.  It  is  that  which  the  arrows 
in  Fig.  82  are  intended  to  represent. 

Thus  we  see  that  points  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  are  rotating 
round  OC,  and  therefore  so  must  be  all  the  points  of  the  rigid 
body. 

117.  Moments,  Composition  of  Moments  in  one  Plane. — ^The 
products  »jA,  »Jc,  a>p  maybe  called  moments  about  the  point  Oof  the 


«».— . 
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angular  velocities  ».,  «>,,  o  which  the  body  has  round  OAy  OB,  OC 
respectively,  and  we  nave  the  theorem,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
later,  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any  two  directed  quantities 
about  any  point  in  their  plane  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  their 
resultant  about  the  same  point.  The  sum  of  the  moments  is  zero, 
if  the  point  be  on  the  resultant,  and  is  not  zero  unless  this  is  the  case. 
This  fact  is  of  great  service  in  finding  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
in  actual  cases. 

By  continued  application  of  this  theorem  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any  number  of  quantities  directed  along 
ooplanar  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  taken  round  any  point  in  their 

plane,    is   equal  to    the    moment  of     their 
resultant  about  the  same  point. 

118.  Oeneral    Theorem  of   Oomposition 
of    Moments. — ^This  theorem  is  only  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  more  general  theorem,  namely 
that  the  resultant  moment,  about  any  point 
whatever,  of  quantities  dii^Bcted  along  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point,  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  their  resultant  about  the  same  point.    For 
let  two  directed  quantities  be  represented  by 
the  lines  OA,  OB,  Fig  83  (in  the  immediate 
application  here  they  are  angular  velocities 
o>„  0,  of  the  rigid  bcxiy).     The  moments  of 
these  quantities  about  any  point  P  are  numeri- 
cally equal  to  twice  the  areas  of  the  triangles  POA ,  POB.   The  moment 
of  the  resultant  of  OA,  OB  about  P  is  the  moment  of  OC  about  P, 
and  its  numerical  value  is  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  POC. 

But  these  moments  are  themselves  directed  quantities,  and  may 
be  represented  by  straight  lines  passing  through  one  point  and  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  areas  which  represent  the  moments.  The 
positive  dii^ctions  of  these  lines  determine  the  ajroect  of  each  area 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  positive,  and  are  settled  as  follows.  Let  the 
boundaiy  of  each  area  be  described  by  a  point  which  in  its  course 
traverses  the  line  representing  a  quantity  (e.^.,  the  line  OA)  in  the 
positive  direction,  then  the  positive  direction  of  the  line  represent- 
ing the  area  is  towards  that  side  of  the  plane  from  which  the 
moving  point  is  observed  to  traverse  the  area  in  the  so-called  left- 
handed  or  counter-dock  direction.  Thus  if  the  lines  of  the  drcuit 
POAP  are  traversed  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  order  of  the 
letters,  OA  is  traversed  in  the  positive  direction,  and  {0  being  the 
*  near  point  of  OB)  the  line  representing  the  area  POA  is  to  be  drawn 
towards  the  observer.  Similarly  the  lines  representing  POB,  POC 
are  respectively  to  be  drawn  towards  the  right  from  the  plane 
of  POB,  and  towards  the  side  of  POC  on  which  A  lies.  We  shall 
call  the  lines  thus  specified  the  8tep-v(tlue8  of  the  areas. 

119.  Step-Values  of  Areas. — ^An  area  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as 
a  directed  quantity,  and  obeys  all  the  laws  of  directed  quantities. 
It)3  step-value  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  at  right 
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angles  to  any  plane  on  which  the  areas  are  projected,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  that  plane,  and  these  are  the  step-values  of  th< 
projectionB  nptm  planes  perpendicular  to  them  of  the  correspondir 
area.     If,  then,  Uie  sum  of  the  projections  of  any  set  of  areas  up^ 
any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  projection  on  that  plane 
an  area  S,  the  sum  of  the  oomponents  of  the  step-values  of 
areas  lakeQ  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection  must  be  equal   to  Uie  compo-  '^o.  84. 

nent  in  the  same  direction  of  the  step-value 
of  5. 

Thus  if  the  step-values  be  drawn  in  the 
proper  directions  m>ni  one  point,  the  step- 
value  of  iS^mustbe  the  resultant  cj  the  steps 
repreeenting  the  other  areas,  otherwise  the 
condition  just  stated  could  not  be  fulfilled.        $^__ 

Saw  the  projection  of  the  parallelogram 
OA  CB  upon  any  plane  is  always  a  parallelo- 
nwn,  so  that  <m  whatever  plane  the  lines  of 
Fig.  83  are  projected  the  result  is  always 
a  diagram  in  that  plane  in  which  lines  are  '<* 

drawn  from  the  projection  p  to  the  pro- 
jectionB o,a,e,bot  the  four  points  0,  A,  C, B,  and 
condition  that  the  area  ;>oc= area  ^Ma+ area  po&, 
jection  of  POC  upon  any  plane  whatever  is  equal ' 
projectiiMis  of  POA,  POB  upon  that  plane,  and  if 
the  mcanente  of  w,,  <■•„  u  about  0  be  each  resol' 
compcnents,  in  and  perpendicular  to  a  chosen  p' 
diagrams  wiU  be  obtuned,  for  each  of  which  the 
area  jMc = area  ^MM + area  ^ 
holds.    Henoe,  since  the  theorem  is  true  of 
moment  <A  00,  that  is  of  s,  round  P  is  the 
values  of  the  moments  of  »,,  u,  about  P. 

The  step-values  obtained  by  projectioi 
momraits  of  w,,  h„  m  round  an  axis  throng 
plane  (§  155). 

If  a  rigid  body  have  two  angular  vel' 
axes  A,  B,  the  same  theorem  holds.  Th 
siderataon,  though  the  result  might  be  ii 

Let  P,  Fig.  84,  be  any  point,  a,  ^ 
intersections  tii  the  axes  with  a  plan' 
passing  through  P.    Then  if  att„  ^a 
BP  respectively,  ia»„  i(^,  are  steps 
AP,  BP,  and  represent  t^e  velocitic 
ties  a,,  «r    The  reeultont  of  these 
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Thus  the  point  P  turns  round  G  with  angular  velocity  «i  +  «,,  and. 
the  numerical  value  of  its  linear  velocity  along  Pe  is  (o>|  +  to^GP. 

120.  Composition  of  Screw-Motions  and  Twists. — ^We  now  com- 
pound two  screw-motions  given  about  rectangular  axes  meeting  in  a 
point.  Let  the  directions  be  along  OX,  OY  of  Fig.  85,  and  the 
amounts  and  pitches  of  the  motions  be  <0p  a>,)/>p  Py  The  translational 
velocities  of  the  two  motions  are  w^p.,  «,/?,  respectively  along  OX,  OY^ 
If  6  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity 
makes  with  OX^  we  have  for  that  resultant  0jCOs0  +  a>,sin6  along' 
OP.  Also  ©J sin 6  -  ©, cos 6  =  0,  so  that  tan 6  =  «,/©.,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  OP,  The  linear  velocities  resolved  along  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  direction  give  us 

o)jPj  cos  d  +  ©,7?,  sin  0,   o)j/>j  sin  0  -  (i>,jt7,oos  0. 


The  former  of  these  and  the  angular  velocity  o)(  =  *y«i*  +  cn),*)  give  a 
screw-motion  about   OP,  of  pitch  (a>jPjCOs0  +  ci),p, sin©)/©.     Hence 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 
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since  ©j  =  ft)cos0,  «,  =  a)sin0,  we  have,  denoting  this  pitch  by  je?, 

p=j9iCos*0+j[>,sin*0.  (91) 

Now  the  angular  velocity  o  about  OP,  and  the  velocity 

OjT?!  sin  0  -  e),j9  cos  0 

perpendicular  to  it  are  (§  113)  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  OP,  and  above  the  plane  of  the  axes  O^Y,  OF,  at  a 
distance  given  by  the  relation  «2?  =  «,/?!  sin  0-0),^^  cos  0,  or,  since 
«  =  ©i/ cos  0  =  «j/ sin  0, 

«  =  K^i-;'j)sin20.  (92) 


Thus  the  resultant  is  a  screw-motion  of  angular  velocity  Jta^  +  «  - 
about  a  line  parallel  to  OP  at  a  distance  ^(/)j  -;;,)  sin  20  above  the 
;  plane  of  OX,  OY. 
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Th«  eaxae  result  holds  for  two  Bcrew-displAc«meats  or  twista  of 
amplitodee  represented  b^  w„  w,. 

The  line  may  be  constructed  as  follows.  Take  two  points  A,  B 
(Fig.  86)  on  O^,  Oy  equidistant  from  0,such  that  J  5 =p.  -  p,,and  join 
AB.  On  AOB  deecribe  a  circle,  and  join  the  centre  U  (the  middle 
point  of  ^5)  with  P.  The  angle  ACP  is  2fl,  and  CP  =  l{p,-p,). 
Thus  Pi>=J(p, -p,)sin2e.  Now  (Fig.  86)  draw  from  F  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  a  line  PP"  of  length  equal  to  PD, 
and  from  P  draw  a  line  parallel  to  PO.  This  latter  will  meet  the 
axis  OZ,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  J^Y,  in  a  point  (/. 
The  line  (/P"  is  tne  axis  of  the  resultant  twist,  that  is  the  axis  of 
the  screw  which  represent  the  given  motion, 

121.  The  Cylindroid. — If  we  eufpose  6  to  vary  uniformly  by 
variation  of  w„  it^  while  p,,  p^,  on  which  0  does  not  depend,  are  kept 
constant,  we  get  a  succession  of  positions  <d  the  axis  (/P  of  the 


resultant  twist.     Thus  as  8  varies  uniformly,  OP  turns  round  0,  and 
(/P  turns  round  the  axis  OC,  and  moves  along  Off  with  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  of  which  two  periods  are  contained  in  one  rotation. 
Thus  ffP  lies  on  a  surface  the  equation  of  which  is  to  be  found 
followB.    Let  the  co-ordinates  <d  P  with  reference  to  O.X,  0" 
X,  y,  and  that  of  i'  be  «.    Then  we  have 

^  =  xtan9 

'-K P. -Pi) sin 29. 

This  gives  at  onoe  y(coe^8)li  =  2xl(j>,  -p,).     But 
so  that  we  find 

2.(«>  +  /)-(p,-p> 

This  surface  is  called  the  cylindrw 
idve  positions  <A  the  generator  OP 
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of  the  surface.  The  cut  (which  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert  Ball's 
Theory  of  Screuoi)  represents  a  model ;  the  axis  from  which  the 
generators  spring  ought  to  be  made  infinitely  thin,  and  the  generators 
prolonged  to  infinity.  The  axis  OO  (Fig.  86)  is  called  the  directrix 
of  the  surface. 

122.  The  Pitch-Conic. — The  pitch  of  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
is  given  by  equation  (91).  If  we  construct  the  curve  (a  conic  section) 
the  equation  of  which  is 

;>jaj»+;?y  =  Zr,  (94) 

where  ff  la  any  constant  quantity  and  x  =  rcosdf  y  =  rsin0,  we  see 
that  the  pitch  p  of  the  screw  for  a  generator  making  an  angle  S  with 
OX  is  H/r^,  Thus  the  pitch  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  radius  vector,  in  the  given  direction,  of  the  conic  represented 
by  (92). 

If  the  pitches  are  of  the  same  sign  (94)  is  an  ellipse,  if  of  opposite 
signs  a  hyperbola.  The  curve  may  be  caUed  the  pitch-conic.  If  it  is 
a  h3rperbola  there  are  two  directions,  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyper- 
bola, for  which  the  radius  vector  is  infinite.  These  are  the  directions 
for  which  taii^6=  ^PilPr  ^^^  these  the  pitch  given  by  the  conic  is 
zero,  and  the  corresponding  motion  is  one  of  pure  rotation. 

123.  Any  Two  Screws  lie  on  a  Cylindroid.  Equilibrant  of  given 
Twists  about  any  Two  Screws. — It  can  now  be  proved  that  a 
cylindroid  can  be  described  so  as  to  contain  any  two  screws, 
that  is  to  say  a  cylindroid  two  of  whose  generators  represent 
the  axes  of  the  screws,  and  the  distribution  of  pitch  on  which  is 
such  that  these  generators  have  also  the  pitches  of  the  given 
screws. 

If  6,  ef,  p,  p\  z,  z'  be  the  quantities  specifying  the  two  screws,  the 
differences  B-ff^p-p'^z-  z  {A,  CT,  h,  say),  and  p,  p  are  known.  In 
terms  of  these  the  reader  may  find  the  values  of  the  pitches  jt>i,  p^ 
for  a  cyUndroid  on  which  the  two  given  screws  lie,  and  the  values 
of  Q  and  z.    It  is  easy  to  verify  that 

Pi-Pi  =  J^  +  h^l&inA,   p^+p,=p+p-hcotAf 
0=«^{^  -tan-'(^/A)},     z  =  i{h-ZScotA). 

Let  a  body  receive  twists  of  amplitudes  a,  /3,  y  about  three  screws 
on  a  cylindroid,  and  let  the  axes  make  angles  8,  ^,  i//  with  OX,  The 
angular  displacements  of  the  body  about  the  axes  OX,  OY  are 
acos0  +  /3cos^  +  ycos;^,  asin6  +  /3sin^  +  ysini//;  the  linear  displace- 
ments along  the  axes  are  these  expressions  multiplied  respectively  by 
the  pitches  p^,  p  of  the  twists  about  the  axes.  Each  of  the  foui* 
displacements  will  vanish  identically  if  the  relations 


a     _ 


(95) 


sin(0-\/i)     sin(if'-^)     sin(0-^) 
hold,  since  this  converts  each  of  the  angular  dibtplacements  into 
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a  constant  multiplied  by  a  determinant  of  which  two  rows  are 
identical.  Hence  if  these  relations  are  fulfilled  the  resultant  of  the 
three  twists  is  zero,  and  the  body  has  not  been  displaced. 

There  are  many  other  very  interesting  results  in  this  theory,  but 
there  is  no  space  to  deal  with  it  here.  It  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  connection  with  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  but  the  reader 
should  consult  the  essay*  by  Sir  Robert  ]&J1,  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mode  of  treating  rigid  dynamics  is  mainly  due. 

The  subject  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  a  rigid  body  and  their 
limitation  by  constraints  belongs  properly  to  kinematics,  and  can  be 
very  el^;antiy  treated  by  the  theory  of  screws.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient,  however,  to  defer  it  for  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
under  Statics, 

124.  Dimensioiis  of  Velocity  and  Acceleration.  —  Since  the 
nummcal  measure  of  velocity  is  the  nimiber  of  units  of  displacement 
divided  by  the  number  of  units  of  time  in  which  it  is  effected,  we  may, 
as  indicated  in  §  7,  write  for  any  actual  velocity  the  equation 

veloaity  =  v[LT-']y 

where  v  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  velocity  in  terms  of  a  unit  of 
length  L  and  a  unit  of  time  T.  If  the  units  be  changed  from  L,  T  to 
L'f  T',  wh««  L=:\L\  7'=t2'',  we  have  for  the  same  velocity  the 
equation 

velocity  =  «?Xr-^[ZT'-\]  =  v^rr"']. 

The  new  numerical  value  is  v=v\r'^,  so  that  the  change  ititio 
is  \t-\ 

For  example,  let  X  be  1  mile,  T  he  1  hour,  and  it  be  required 
to  find  the  change-ratio  v/v  when  the  imits  are  changed  to  1  foot 
and  1  second.  This  ratio  is  5280/3600  or  22/15.  Thus  the 
numerical  value  v  of  a  velocity  in  terms  of  the  latter  units  is  22/15 
of  the  numerical  value  v  in  terms  of  the  former  units. 

In  the  same  way  the  dimensional  formula  of  acceleration  can  be 
found.  The  numerical  value  of  an  acceleration  is  the  number  of 
units  of  velocity  generated  in  a  given  interval  of  time  divided  by  the 
onomber  of  units  of  time  in  the  interval.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is 
an  acceleration  in  which  the  unit  of  velocity  is  generate^  in  the  unit 
of  time,  that  is  it  is  expressed  by  the  formula  [ZT'^']  where  Z  is,  as 
before,  the  unit  of  length  and  T  the  unit  of  time.  Hence  for  any 
given  acceleration  of  which  the  numerical  value  is  a  wo  may  wiite 
the  equation 

acceleration  =  a\LT''^\ 
Thus  for  the  change  of  units  indicated  above  from  L^T  \x>  Z',  T* 

*  TKeory  of  Screws^    Dnblin :  Hodges,  Foster  and  Co.    Fig.  86  is  taken 
fnnn  this  wotK, 
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If  Z,  Z'  be  a  mile  and  a  foot,  and  T,  T  an  hour  and  a  second,  we 
have 

8600*'-  ■■        '•  ^ 

The  change-ratio  is  thus  11/27000,  so  that  a  =  .1.11/27000. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DTNAMIG8. 

125.  Actions  between  Bodies.  Action  and  Beaction. — We  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  dynamics  proper.  It  is  matter  of 
commoa  observation  that  bodies  act  on  one  another  so  that  the  rela- 
tive motions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  system  are  continually  under- 
going change.  A  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  attracted  towards  the 
ttith,  and  describes,  relatively  to  the  earth,  a  curve,  which  we  have 
ilnadjr  shortly  considered.  A  stone  let  fall  from  a  height  travels 
vertically  downwards  with  uniformly  increasing  speed ;  and  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  acceleration  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
tl»  earth.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  action  is  mutual.  The 
ttrth,  we  say,  attracts  the  stone,  the  stone  attracts  the  earth. 

Between  the  two  bodies  there  is  said  to  exist  a  stress,  that  is,  a 
nnitoal  action,  which  has  two  aspects,  the  equial  and  opposite  actions 
on  the  two  hodies.  Thus  when  a  stretched  spiral  spring  has  two 
OttSBes  attached  to  its  ends  there  exists  a  stress  in  the  spring,  and 
the  bodies  are  pulled  by  the  spring  in  opposite  directions,  and  if  the 
>ooderation  of  the  matter  of  the  spring  itself  is  neglected  or  is  zero, 
tile  poUs  are  equal  in  a  sense  which  we  shall  explain  later. 

It  vi  very  important  to  keep  this  double  aspect  of  the  action 
hrtween  every  pair  of  bodies  continually  in  view.  Without  it  the 
^*«y  of  energy,  on  which  we  shall  enter  presently,  becomes  in  view 
^  the  relativity  of  motion  unintelligible.  When  we  speak  below  of 
'  stress  as  applied  to  a  body  we  consider  one  only  of  its  aspects. 

"P^re  is  a  common  idea  that  there  is  some  action  exerted  on  a 
■Wng  body  without  which  the  body  could  not  go  on  moving.  Thus 
Ke^er  imagiiied  that  the  earth  was  held  between  rays  projecting 
^nua  the  son  and  rotating  so  as  to  carry  the  earth  round  its  orbit, 
■"^•in^the  body  is  frequently  regarded  as  having  the  property  of 
letting  forth  a  certain  "  force "  when  it  meets  an  obstacle,  as,  for 
^^•Jttple,  when  a  falling  body  strikes  the  earth. 

These  ideas  are  generally  more  or  less  vaguely  expressed  ;  but  so 
w  as  they  have  any  definite  meaning  they  are  erroneous.  A  change 
<«  motion  in  any  portion  of  matter  is  always  brought  about  by  the 
•ctwn  of  aome  other  portion  of  matter. 

^^^Jhen  a  shell  explodes,  its  different  parts  are  driven  in  different 
*™*<!tionfi  by  the  action  upon  them  of  the  gaseous  products  suddenly 
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generated  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  charge ;  the  well-polished 
curling-stone,  made  to  slide  along  well-swept  smooth  ice,  moves  a 
much  longer  way  without  coming  to  rest  than  when  impeded  by 
obstacles  or  by  the  friction  of  a  rough  surface;  the  skater  knows 
well  that  when  he  has  got  up  speed  he  cannot  change  his  direction 
of  motion  without  striking  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  the 
distance  he  can  run  without  striking  depends  on  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface,  and  the  amount  of  any  resistance  he  experiences. 

126.  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion. — The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  was  first  expressed  by  Newton  in  his  Fhiloaophiae  jyaiu/ralis 
Prindpia  McUkematica,  in  his  First  Law  of  Motion. 

Corpus  omne  perseverare  in  stiUu  mio  quieaoendi  vd  movendi  uni- 
/ormiter  in  directwrn^  nisi  qucUewua  iUud  a  virihu8  impressis  oogihir 
fAoAwm,  suwm  mvJUvrt, 

Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  ofvmiform  motion  in  a 
straight  line^  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled  to  ckannge  that  state  by 
forces  impressed  upon  it. 

He  adds  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
law: 

Projectiles  continue  in  their  motions  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
retarded  by  the  resisting  a>ction  of  the  air  and  are  impelled  downwards 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  different  parts  of  a  wheel  are  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connections  continually  made  to  deviate  from  motions 
in  right  lines,  and  the  wheel  does  not  cease  to  rotate,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  retarded  by  the  air.  Planets  and  comsts,  however,  preserve  for  a 
very  long  time  their  transUUional  and  orbital  Tnotions  since  their  bodies 
mset  wUh  less  resistance  in  the  spaces  in  which  they  move. 

It  is  afSrmed  in  this  law  that  a  body's  motion  is  changed  only 
by  the  action  of  other  bodies.  Also  it  follows  from  the  statement 
that  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving is  not  acted  on  by  other  bodies,  that  body  describes  equal 
distances  in  equal  times,  and  may  be  made  to  measure  time.  Also 
the  measurements  of  time  given  by  dififerent  such  bodies  will  be 
consistent.  This  is  the  dynamical  method  of  reckoning  time  re- 
ferred to  above  (§  8)  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  earth's  rotatory 
motion  is  to  be  tested,  and  by  which  an  attempt  has  already  been 
made  to  measure  the  rate  of  change  of  the  period  of  rotation.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  this  comparison  later. 

127.  Relativity  of  Motion. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  tliat 
motion  is  relative,  and  that  to  observe  and  measure  the  motion  of  a 
system  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  set  of  axes  of  reference.  These 
axes  may  be  set  up  on  any  body  whatever,  and  be  at  rest  relatively 
to  that  body.  -  Then  the  motions  referred  to  it  take  no  account 
of  changes  (relatively  to  some  other  reference  sjrstem)  which  are 
common  to  the  axes  and  the  body  the  motion  of  which  is  under 
consideration.  But,  though  we  might  consider  accelerations  relative 
to  these  axes,  and  obtain  a  corresponding  system  of  impressed  forces, 
the  realisation  of  the  method  of  reckoning  time  would  require  refer- 
ence to  axes  fixed  on  a  body  unacted  on  hy  other  bodies,  and  so  we 
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ftre  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  a  body. 
Without  it  we  cannot  say  what  we  mean  by  a  etraight  line  or  by 
tuiifonu  motion. 

128.  Comparison  ofAbstractDTiuinics  with  Experience.  Deflnl- 
tion  d  a  Particle. — The  way  out  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  regarding 
dynamics  as  founded  on  ideal  conceptions  just  as  geometry  ia,  and 
depending  for  its  applicatioQ  to  practical  problems  on  ,certain 
assomptitms  to  be  justified  by  tiie  results  of  experience.  In  fact, 
abstiact  dynamics  is  a  purely  ideal  science,  geometric  in  a  somewhat 
extended  sense  caused  by  the  introduction  of  certain  notions  not 
ordinarily  employed  in  purely  geometrical  processes-  So  long  as  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  ideal  as  we  do  in  geometry  there  are  about  it 
only  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have  in  geometrical  con- 
ceptions, and  these  we  do  not  here  discuss.  The  special  fundamental 
difficoltiea  arise  when  the  science  is  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  any  solutions  obtained  by  ita  aid  must  depend  on  hypo- 
theses to  be  justified  by  the  comparison  of  results  with  observation. 

It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  discuss  dynamical  principles,  and 
build  up  the  science,  as  a  body  of  pure  abstractions  :  on  the  contrary 
as  sooD  as  the  fundamental  conceptions  are  laid  down,  we  may  and 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  experience  and  observation  at  every  step 
oi  our  progress.  Abstract  dynaniics  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  dynamics,  that  is,  should  have  continual  reference  to  and 
be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  examples  from  physics  and 
engineering.  Without  this  it  is  made  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang 
examples  of  pure  geometry  and  analysis,  instead  of  the  proper 
theoretical  basis  for  the  great  experimental,  observational,  and 
mathematical  science  which  we  may  call  physical  dynamics. 

We  shall  often  in  what  followB  employ  the  term  partieU.  A 
particle  mar  be  ideally  r^arded  as  a  mass  concentrated  at  a  geo- 
mecTical  point,  though  of  coui«e  we  do  not  in  practice  have  to  deal 
with  a  single  partide  fulfilling  this  definition.  A  particle  may  in 
practice  be  re^rded  as  a  body,  every  dimension  of  which  is  vety 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  body  from  any  other. 

129.  Ueuuremest  of  Time. — First,  then,  we  have  to  take  some 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  time.  In  this  we  are  guided  by 
the  idea  derived  from  the  law  of  motion  stated  above,  that  any  body 
in  relative  mctian,  which  there  is  observational  evidence  for  conclud- 
ing is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  other  bodies,  may  be  taken  as 
timekeeper.  In  taking  the  earth's  rotation  as  our  standard  for  the 
measorement  of  time,  we  have  recourse  really  to  a  joint  result  of  . 
this  idea  and  the  eqhality  of  action  and  reaction  already  referred  to, 
as  we  shall  show  in  what  follows.  Or  we  may  adopt  some  other 
time-measorer  either  snggdBted  by  this  idea  or  chosen  arbitrarily, 
and  its  suitabihty  for  physical  use  will  be  a  matter  merely  of  a 
potUriori  verification. 

Having  agreed  upon  or  chosen  some  way  of  specifying  equal 
intervals  of  time,  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  a  system  of  axes  of 
reference.    The  velodtiee  and  accelerations  of  different  particles 
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(§  125)  relatively  to  these  axes  are  considered.  The  particles  have  any 
accelerations  relatively  to  them  which  may  be  assigned  or  which  are 
deducible  from  data  given,  and  so  from  the  configuration  at  any 
given  epoch  that  at  any  other,  that  is,  to  speak  shortly,  the  motion 
can  be  found.  If  the  particles  do  not  change  their  configuration 
relatively  to  one  another,  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  motion,  the 
particles  constitute  a  rigid  body.  Thus  we  have  the  science  of  pure 
kinematics  with  which  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  occupied. 

130.  Passage  firom  one  Reference  System  to  another. — ^Now  we 
may  suppose  our  reference  system,  which  we  may  call  Ji,  to  be  in 
motion  relatively  to  another  reference  system  £,  and  the  motion  of 
the  particles  referred  to  that  other  system  will  be  compounded  for 
any  instant  of  the  motion  which  the  particles  would  have  with  respect 
to  B,  if  they  were  rigidly  connected  with  A,  in  the  positions  they 
have  at  that  instant,  and  of  the  motions  which  the  particles  at  the 
same  instant  have  with  respect  to  A.  There  is  no  difficulty,  if 
the  motion  of  A  with  respect  to  ^  is  specified,  in  finding  the  former 
part  of  the  motion  of  each  body.  It  will  vary,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  the  changing  positions  of  the  particles  in  consequence 
of  their  motions  with  respect  to  A,  Examples  of  this  process  are 
afforded  by  the  uniplanar  motion  of  a  rigid  body  discussed  above, 
e,g.,the  motion  of  the  tracing  point  of  a  cycloid  in  the  rolling  circle 
and  in  the  sheet  on  which  the  curve  is  traced. 

We  can  push  the  reference  further  back,  and  so  pass  from  refer- 
ence system  to  reference  system  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by  any  such  process  we  should 
ever  reach  axes  which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  fixed,  but  it  is 
the  process  by  which  corrections  suggested  by  experience  are  to  be 
introduced,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

It  is  found,  then,  by  observation  that  we  can  stop  at  some 
reference  system  fixed  on  actual  bodies,  it  may  be  the  first.  A,  which 
is  naturally  suggested  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  can  consider  the  effect  of  referring  one  chosen 
reference  system  to  other  reference  systems  naturally  suggested,  and 
be  sure  that  the  additional  motions  necessary  for  the  parts  of  our 
system  are  imperceptible  or  negligible. 

Thus  we  refer  the  motion  of  a  projectile  to  three  axes  fixed  in  the 
earth,  say,  one  vertically  upwards,  one  drawn  north,  the  other  west, 
and  consider  the  motion.  We  find  that  the  results  of  considering 
this  set  of  axes  as  fixed  coincide  only  approximately  with  experience, 
and  we  have  to  correct  them  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  correc- 
tions wluch  more  nearly  perfectly  exact  observations  might  disclose, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  existence. 

181.  Inertia  or  Mass. — So  far  the  ideas  have  been  purely 
kinematical ;  we  must  now  introduce  the  notion  of  iriertia  or  mass. 
We  find  that  with  reference  to  our  naturally  chosen  system  of  axes 
of  reference,  different  bodies  have,  when  placed  in  what  we  are 
justified  by  experience  in    regarding    as  the  same   circumstances^ 
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different  aooeleratioiis,  and  hence  we  get  the  idea  of  the  inertias  of 
bodies.  In  estimating  similarity  of  circumstances  we  assume  the 
constancy  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  the  constancy 
of  the  matter  of  a  body,  of  the  elastic  properties  of  a  spring,  and  the 
like.  Thus  if  Wje. take  a  given  spiral  spring  and  apply  it  with  the 
same  stretch  in  it  to  the  same  body,  we  find  the  same  momentum 
given  to  the  body  in  the  same  time.  Since  we  find  the  results 
consistent  with  those  obtained  with  dififerent  bodies  and  springs,  the 
possibility  of  pari  passu  variations  of  physical  properties  producing  a 
balance  of  results  need  not  be  considered. 

132.  Comparison  .of  Inertias  of  Bodies. — Thus  applying  similar 
ditomstances  (which  we  here  merely  typify  by  a  spring  with  a  given 
stretch)  to  different  particles,  we  find  the  accelerations  produced  to 
be  different,  and  so  are  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  the 
bodies.  For  example,  suppose  a  spring  with  a  given  stretch  in  it  to 
be  applied  for  a  second  to  each  of  a  number  of  particles,  and  let  the 
accelerations  produced  be  Qj,  a„  a,,  <&c.  Then  if  we  take  quantities 
inTarsely  proportional  to  a^,  a,,  a,, ...,  say  /i/ap  m/q,,  ...,fij/a„  ...,and 
multiply  each  of  these  by  the  proper  acceleration,  we  obtain,  of 
coarse,  the  same  product,  /i,  in  each  case.  This  we  take  as  a  measure 
of  the  stress  in  the  spring,  which  on  the  hypothesis  stated  above  is 
the  same  at  each  application,  at  the  point  at  least  at  which  the  spring 
acts  on  the  body,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  action  producing  the 
change  of  motion.  If  one  of  the  particles  have  the  chosen  unit  of 
inertaa,  we  may  take  for  the  nwmericdl  value  offi  that  of  the  acceleration 
a  of  this  body.  Then  another  particle  in  which  the  acceleration  pro- 
duced in  the  same  circumstances  is  a,  will  give  for  the  stress  the 
nomerical  value  a/a|.a  j.  The  quantity  a/a^  measures  the  inertia  of  this 
body,  and  we  denote  it  by  m^  For  other  particles  the  accelerations  of 
vhicfa  are  a,,  a,, . . .  the  inertia-values  are  m,  =  a/a^  m,  =  a/a,,  and  so  on. 

We  thus  obtain  a  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  different  particles 
by  taking  them  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  accelerations  pro- 
duced in  the  particles  when  placed  individually  under  the  action  of 
Uie  fiune  stress.  It  is  found  that  precisely  the  same  result  is  obtained 
if  the  comparison  is  effected  by  applying  any  other  constant  stress  to 
each  of  the  system  of  particles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  statement  made  here  to  particles. 
Bodies  of  finite  size  will  serve  equally  well  if  we  suppose  that  in 
every  case  considered  every  particle  of  the  body  has  produced  in  it 
the  same  acceleration.  The  action  of  the  spring  which  is  applied 
where  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  body  Is  transmitted  through  the 
connections  of  the  particles  so  that  every  one  is  accelerated  to  the 
nine  extent.  The  conditions  of  this  transmission  of  action  from 
particle  to  particle  of  a  body  are  given  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion^ 
which  will  be  considered  presently.  That  the  inertia  of  a  body  is 
not  affected  by  the  distribution  of  its  matter  may,  however,  be 
regarded  a  result  of  experiment,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

1:53.  Comparison  of  Stresses. — On  the  other  hand,  when  we  com-' 
pare  the  motion-producing  effects  of  different  stresses,  §  125,  (typified 
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by  the  action  of  different  stretches  in  the  same  spring  or  in  different 
springs)  we  may  use  as  follows  any  system  of  bodies  for  which  the 
inertias  have  been  compared  as  described.  Let  us  suppose  that  by 
these  stresses  accelerations  a\,  a\,  . . .  are  produced  in  the  particles 
the  accelerations  of  which  were  formerly  aj,a,, ,..;  then  we  say- 
that  the  stresses  applied  to  the  bodies  have  the  measures  m^a'i, 
m,a„  ....  Thus  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  inertias  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  stress  to  each  of  a  number  of  different  par- 
ticles, we  obtain  a  comparison  of  stresses,  according  to  which  the 
stresses  applied  are  proportional  to  the  accelerations  they  produce 
in  equal  masses.  For  if  the  inertias  myym^  •«•  were  all  found  equal 
by  the  previous  comparison  the  stresses  would  be  proportional  to  a\, 
a\y ....    The  products  m^a^,  ^n^xi,, ...  are  also  called  maaaniooderaiions. 

184,  Unit  of  Weight. — ^Tne  quantities  of  matter  in  bodies  are 
compared  by  the  method  of  weighing  with  a  balance  (see  chapter  on 
Meamx/res  and  InatrtmietUa  below),  and  bodies  which  equilibrate  one 
another  in  the  scales  of  a  just  beJance  in  vacuo  are  said  to  have  the 
same  weight.  The  word  weight  is  used  in  two  senses,  in  the  sense  of 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  and  sometimes,  though  perhaps  more 
Lely  i  popular  language,  ^  the  downward  force^of  gavi?  on  a 
body  in  certain  specified  drcumstances.  It  seems  impossible  to 
discard  the  former  use  of  the  term  even  in  scientific  speech,  and 
therefore  we  shall  use  the  word  generally  in  this  sense,  and  in  the 
latter  sense  speak  of  the  gravity  of  a  body. 

The  imperial  standard  p<nmd  avoirdupois  is  the  legal  standard  of 
weight  in  this  country.  It  is  a  piece  of  platinum  marked 
*'  P.S.  1844,  I  lb.,"  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  is  consti- 
tuted the  ''legal  and  genuine  standard  of  weight''  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  referred  to  in  §  8  above;  and  it  is  provided  in 
the  same  Act  that  if  the  standard  is  lost  or  destroyed  it  is  to  be 
replaced  by  its  certain  specified  copies  kept  in  various  repositories. 

The  comparison  of  weights  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
referred  to,  but  any  multiple  of  the  pound  is  got  by  forming  or 
obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  pieces  of  matter  which  all  equili- 
brate the  standard  pound,  or  an  accurate  copy  of  it.  These  are 
foxmd  all  to  equilibrate  one  another  when  placed  in  the  scales ;  and 
the  required  multiple  is  a  piece  of  matter  which  placed  in  one  scale 
balances  the  whole  number  of  pounds  placed  in  the  other.  A 
submultiple  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way.  The  required  number  of 
pieces  of  matter  all  of  the  same  weight  is  obtained,  and  if  they 
togetiier  equilibrate  a  pound,  each  is  the  submultiple  required. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  unit  generally  adopted  is  the  gramme. 
It  is  defined  as  l/IOOO  of  the  standard  kilogramme  which  is  pre- 
served at  Paris.    One  pound  is  458' 6  grammes  nearly. 

185.  Unit  of  inertia  and  Unit  of  Mass.  Density.— We  may 
take  the  inertia  of  a  body  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  body  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  body's  mass,  and  we  shall  see  (§144) 
that  the  comparison  of  masses  thus  obtained  must  agree  with  that 
earned  out  by  the  method  of  weighing.     The  body  of  unit  inertia 
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may  or  may  not,  however,  have  the  unit  of  weight ;  this  depends  on 
the  system  of  units  adopted.  According  to  the  system  here  chosen 
we  may  either  define  the  unit  stress  as  that  which  produces  unit 
acceleration  in  the  body  of  unit  inertia,  taking  as  the  unit  of  inertia 
that  of  the  unit  of  weight  arbitrarily  chosen,  or  we  may  previously 
d^oe  the  unit  of  stress  and  then  choose  as  the  unit  of  inertia  that  in 
which  the  unit  of  stress  produces  unit  acceleration.  Thus  if  we  take 
a  body  which  has  the  same  inertia  as  a  pound  as  having  the  unit  of 
inertia,  the  unit  of  stress  will  be  that  which  gives  it  an  acceleration 
of  say  one  foot  per  second  per  second.  (This  unit  is  called  a  potmdcU.) 
If  we  take  as  unit  stress  that  exerted  on  a  pound  of  matter  by  gravity, 
the  inertia  of  the  body  to  which  this  stress  would  give  an  accelera- 
tioD  of  one  foot  per  second  per  second  would  be  g  pounds,  if  g  denote 
the  acceleration  in  foot-second  units  (about  32*198  in  England) 
pfodooed  by  gravity  in  a  falling  body.  Thus,  while  we  compare  the 
masses  of  bodies  by  their  inertias,  the  unit  of  weight  and  the  unit  of 
inertia  may  be  quite  distinct ;  for  example,  the  former  may  be 
1  poond  and  the  latter  32*198  pounds,  or  the  former  1  gramme  and 
the  latter  981*4  grammes.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  two  units 
are  taken  so  as  to  coincide ;  e.^.,  as  both  1  pound  or  both  1  gramme. 
We  can  now  define  the  densiit/  at  any  point  of  a  body  as  the 
weight  there  per  unit  of  volume.  If  dm  be  the  weight  of  a  small 
volmne  dTS  including  the  point,  the  density,  p  say,  is  the  limiting 
iraloe  of  the  ratio  dm/dZJ  when  d^  is  taken  infinitely  small. 

136.  Impiessed  Force.  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. — We 
have  now  seen  that  change  of  motion  of  a  body  is  a  result  of  stress 
tcting  between  that  body  and  others,  or  arising  from  the  existence  of 
the  body  in  the  presence  of  others.  To  stress,  thus  regarded  as 
prodndng  change  of  motion  of  a  body,  Newton  gave  the  name 
impnued  force.  We  only  know  force  by  its  effects  in  producing 
ciiaoge  of  motion,  and  by  the  system  just  discussed  it  is  measured 
b^  ^e  product  of  the  measures  of  the  inertia  and  the  acceleration. 
Tins  system  is  really  laid  down  in  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

Muuaumem  motU8  proportUmaiem  eeae  vi  motrici  impressae,  et  fieri 
9eatmi9m  Umeam  reetam  qua  vis  ilia  impritnitur. 

Change  of  motion  is  jjroportioTial  to  the  moving  force  impressed^  and 
ttthtplaeein  the  direction  in  which  that  force  acts. 

Newton  adds  the  following  explanation,  which  must  of  course  be 
tiken  along  with  the  law : 

If  a  force  generate  any  motion,  a  double  force  will  generate  a 
dotdde  motion,  a  triple  a  triple  motion,  whether  they  are  applied  eimtd- 
toneoudy  and  at  once,  or  gnidtudly  and  eticceesively.  And  this  motion, 
if  the  body  was  already  moving,  is  either  added  to  the  previous  motion 
if  in  the  aame  direction,  or  sttbtracted  from  it  if  directly  opposed, 
or  is  compounded  with  the  previous  motion  if  the  two  are  inclined  at 
wiangie. 

137.  Diwiission  of  Second  Law  of  Motion. — ^This  law  is  some- 
times regarded  as  merely  stating  an  identity,  inasmuch  as  we  only 
bow  force  by  the  change  of  motion  it  produces.    This,  however, 
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Fig.  88. 


seems  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted 
the  law  contains  the  theoretical  methods  of  comparing  masses  and 
forces  explained  above.  Moreover  a  further  very  important  inter- 
pretation of  it  is  furnished  by  the  explanatory  remarks  translated 
above.  It  is  that  when  a  body  is  placed  under  different  stresses  each 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  its  full  effect  in  changing  the  motion  of 
the  body  irrespective  of  the  others.     For  example,  when  a  simple 

pendulum  consisting  of  a  heavy  particle  suspended 
by  a  thread  is  deflected  as  in  Fig.  88  and  then 
left  to  itself,  the  acceleration  the  bob  receives  in 
consequence  of  gravity  is  to  be  supposed  to  exist 
co-ordinately  with  that  produced  by  the  stress  in 
the  cord.  When  the  pendulum  hangs  vertically 
the  stretch  in  the  cord  may  be  taken  as  producing 
an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which 
gravity  produces  downwards,  that  is  the  action 
of  the  stress  in  the  cord  in  producing  accelera- 
tion is  directed  along  the  cord.  When  the 
pendulum  is  let  go  after  being  deflected  the 
stress  in  the  cord  is  to  be  taken  as  producing, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  acceleration  along  the 
cord,  and  since  the  acceleration  is  at  that  instant 
along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  from 
0  as  centre  and  passing  through  AB,  the  action 
of  the  cord  simply  annuls  the  component  in  the  direction  OB  of 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  Thus  if  a  be  the  angle  AOB 
and  w  the  inertia  of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum,  we  have  for  the  com- 
ponents of  the  mass-acceleration  of  the  bob  mucosa  along  OBj  and 
mgsina  along  the  tangent  towards  A,  The 
former  is  taken  off  by  the  stress  in  the  cord, 
and  thus  the  mass-acceleration  towards  0  from 
B  produced  by  the  cord  is  mucosa.  The  com* 
ponent  rag sma  sets  the  bob  into  motion  along 
the  circle. 

When  the  bob  has  received  a  velocity  v 
it  has  an  acceleration  x^jr  towards  0  if  OB  =  r. 
Thus  if  0  be  the  angle  OB  now  makes  with  OA 
the  mass-acceleration  towards  0  applied  by  the 
cord  is 

,2 


Fig.  89. 
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138.  Equilibrium  of  Deflected  Pendulum. 
Motion  of  Simple  Pendulum. — Again  let  the 
pendulum  be  held  at  rest  in  the  deflected 
position,  just  referred  to  above,  by  a  horizontal 
stress  applied  to  the  bob,  as  in  Fig.  89.  The 
cord,  as  before,  applies  a  stress  towards  0,  In  the  mode  of  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  stresses  just  explained  the  vertical  stress  due 
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to  gravity  gives  a  masa-acceleration  mg  yertic&lly  downwards,  and 
now  this  is  neutraJised  by  the  upward  tnase -acceleration  due  to 
the  stress  in  the  cord.  The  horizontal  mass-acceleration  due  to  the 
latter  is  neutralised  by  the  horizontal  force  F.  Thus  if  we  write 
7*  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  cord  we  have 

T=mgleoee,   i'=7'8infl  =  mjrtanft  (2) 

^lieae  are  called  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  bob.  They 
merely  assert  that  the  mass-accelerations  for  which  the  single  symbols 
F,  T  are  put  on  the  left  hand,  have  the  values  on  the  right,  that  is 
that  the  stresses  acting  alone  would  produce  in  the  bob  the  mass- 
accelerations  stated.  The  idea  that  F,  T  on  the  left  denote  forces 
in  the  aeuse  of  causes  of  motion,  and  that  the  expressions  on  the  right 
are  effects,  is  a  fallacy.  Of  course  we  may  spCMik,  and  have  spoken 
above,  of  stresses  as  cauaiug  motion  of  bodies,  but  the  point  here 
insisted  on  is  that  only  the  effects  of  stresses  inferred  by  such  con- 
siderations as  those  given  above  can  ent«r  into  dynamical  equations. 
If  the  force  F  do  not  exist,  and  the  pendulum  move  in  the  plane 
OAB,  the  particle  B  has  (§  137),  at  each  instant  of  its  motion,  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  mgsi.a.6  along  the  tangent  to  the  circular 
path,  where  6  is  the  angular  deflection  of  the  thread  from  the 
vertical  at  the  instant.  If  0  be  alwa3rs  small  and  be  taken  ia 
radian  measure,  m^sinO  is  approximately  mg6.  The  acceleration 
is  therefore  gB,  is  always  towards  the  equilibrium  position  A  of 
the  bob,  and  is  along  a  path  that  may  be  taken  as  a  horizontal 
line  through  A,  The  linear  displacement  of  B  from  A  along  this 
line  is  ^9,  u  /  denote  the  length  of  the  thread.     Hence  numerically 

aecelercUion     g 
ditplaoement    I ' 
and  by  §  53  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  in  a  period  given  by 

r-2.yi  (3) 

This  equation,  however,  holds  only  for  small  arcs  of  vibration.  The 
complete  theory  wilt  be  given  under  Measurea  avd  Inatmments, 

139.  HMaing  of  Ajlplied  Forces  on  a  Sinsle  Particle.     Unit 
of  Force. — Again  in  such  equations  as 

mi=Z,     my=7,     f>^  =  Z,  (4) 

the  symbols  X,  Y,  Zare  generally  said  to  denote  applied  forces  acting 
on  the  particle  m  in  the  directions  of  x,  y,  z,  and  the  quantities  on 
the  left  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  which  they  produce,  and 
the  former  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  entities  quite 
distinct  from  the  latter.  This  last  idea  seems  also  quite  fallacious. 
The  quantities  X,  7,  Z  axe  merely  put  temporarily  for  values  of 
va,  my,  vtz,  which  are  to  be  found  from  the  given  drcumstances  of 
the  motion,  that  is  from  the  data  and  relations  stated  (see  §  110). 
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There  is  no  end  served,  except  sometimes  brevity  of  expression,  iik 
referring  to  X,Y,  Z  sa  causes  and  mxy  my,  ma  as  eifects. 

In  the  oentimetre-gramme-seoond  system  of  units,  now  adopted 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne,  that  is  the  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  of  one  gramme  moving  with  an  acceleration, 
of  one  centimetre  per  second  per  second.  Other  units  are  the 
poundal  (§  185),  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  pound  mass, 
and  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  gramme.  The  latter  two  are 
respectively  82*198  poundals  and  981*4  dynes  (nearly)  in  England. 

140.  Dynamical  Example  —  Spiral  Spring  stretched  by  a. 
Weight. — That  the  language  of  cause  and  effect  may  conduce  to 
brevity  may  be  seen  by  an  example.  Let  a  particle  be  hung  by  a. 
spiral  spring  (the  inertia  of  which  may  be  neglected)  which  the  stress 
exerted  on  the  particle  by  gravity  keeps  in  equilibrium  when  stretched 
by  a  length  a.  Then  we  know  (1)  that  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Second  Law  oi  Motion  given  above,  the  stress  in  the  spring  just  gives, 
to  the  particle  an  upward  mass  acceleration  m^,  and  therefore  if  it 
acted  alone  would  give  the  particle  an  actual  upward  acceleration  g. 
Also,  since  experiment  shows  that  different  weights  hung  on  the 
spring  elongate  it  by  amounts  proportional  to  them,  we  know  (2) 
that  when  the  spring  is  stretched  by  an  amount  a  +  x  the  elastic 
reaction  would  produce  an  upward  acceleration  g{8  +  x)/8.  Henoe 
at  the  elongation  s-^x  the  resultant  upward  acceleration  of  the 
particle  will  be  gx/s,  and  if  x  represent  downward  acceleration,  we 
get  the  equation  of  motion 

qnx  =5  —  mg— 

8 

which  is  ready  for  solution. 

We  greatly  abbreviate  the  above  statements  by  saying  that  ixk 
the  first  case  the  upward  force  exerted  by  the  spring  is  mg,  and  in 
the  second  (from  the  experimental  result)  mg{8  +  x)l8.  The  resultant 
upward  force  on  the  particle  is  therefore  mgxjs,  or  -  m^xja  in  the 
downward  direction.  Then  -  m^xja  being  put  for  JTin  the  equation, 
of  motion  gives  the  equation  stated  above. 

Thus  though  we  may  use,  and  do  use  constantly,  the  language  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
when  matters  have  been  reduced  to  the  solution  of  a  d3aiamical 
problem,  we  have  a  purely  mathematical  process  to  carry  out  in 
which  we  render  explicit  only  that  which  is  already  implicitly  involved 
in  our  equations. 

This  in  no  way  does  away  with  the  consideration  of  stresses  as 
physical  realities,  it  only  states  what  is  substantially  involved  in  the 
application  of  dynamics  to  physical  problems.  The  objectivity  of  force,, 
about  which  much  has  been  written,  does  not  concern  us. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above  we  notice 
that  we  have  -x/x=g/8.  The  motion  ia  therefore,  §58,  simple 
harmonic,  and  of  period  given  by  the  equation  4ir'/r^  =  ^/«,  or 
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Thesprmg  therefore,  §  138,  vibrates  in  the  period  of  a  pendulum 
of  length  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  the  spring  is  drawn 
oat  when  in  equilibrium  with  the  particle  attached. 

141.  BelatiTity  of  Force. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 

measure  of  force  in  Newton's  second  law,  namely  mih,  is  relative,  the 

forces  considered  must  also  be  relative.     Now  it  is  sometimes  stated 

that  as  our  idea  of  force  (that  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  notion 

of  the  existence  of  a  stress  in  a  body,  our  muscles  for  example)  is 

derived  from  sensation,  force  is  not  relative.     Our  muscular  sense 

certainly  informs  us  that  a  stress  in  a  body  as  distinguished  from  a 

ma8&«coeleration  exists,  but  in  no  case  as  to  what  in  any  absolute 

sense  are  the  forces  actdng  on  the  body  considered.     The  force  we 

feel  does  not  depend  on  our  point  of  view ;  it  is  made  known  to  us 

by  a  sensation  aroused  by  the  displacement  of  certain  parts  of  the 

mascQlar  or  nervous  system  relatively  to  others,  or  perhaps  relative 

motions  of  dififerent  parts  of  muscular  or  nervous  tissue ;  the  force 

we  regard  as  acting  on  the  body  certainly  does  depend  on  the 

aoceleration  the  body  is  regarded  as  having.     An  acceleration  which 

we  obeerre  is  a  perfectly  real  thing,  but  the  acceleration  of  a  particle 

IS  altogether  dependent  for  its  value  on  the  system  with  reference  to 

w^hich  it  is  reckoned.     If  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  man  have 

different  accelerations,  as  when  he  is  seated  in  a  swiftly  moving  train 

and  the  brakes  are  suddenly  applied,  he  is  conscious  of  the  existence 

of  a  stress  which  may  indeed  be  severe ;  he  is,  however,  unconscious 

of  the  equal  acceleration  which  every  particle  of  his  body  has  towards 

the  son  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  he  is  moving  in 

conaeqiuence  of  the  earth's  rotation.     Hence  the  force  acting  on  any 

partide  of  his  body  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 

regarded.    If  we  could  exhaust  the  totality  of  the  stresses  acting  on 

a  particle  as  a  part  of  the  universe  of  matter,  we  might  be  entitled 

to  speak  of  the  absolute  acceleration  of  the  particle,  but  that  totality 

tt  perhaps  indeterminate. 

142.  Composition  and  Sesolntion  of  Forces. — It  is  evident  that 
the  theorems  of  resolution  and  composition  of  velocity  and  accelera- 
^00,  and  of  directed  quantities  generally,  which  have  been  given 
fthove,  hold  also  for  forces.  Thus  we  get  the  theorems  of  the  triangle 
or  parallelogram  of  forces,  of  the  polygon  of  forces,  and  conversely 
^  the  replacement  of  forces  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
^somponents  in  specified  directions. 

The  triangle  of  forces  states  merely  that  if  two  forces  which  act 
ep  a  particle  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two 
adee  AB^BC  of  a  triangle  (Fig.  5,  §  17  above),  their  resultant,  mass- 
scoeletation  of  the  particle,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the 
third  side  AC. 

The  parallelogram  of  forces  is  really  the  same  proposition  in  a 
si^dy  different  form.  From  A  (Fig.  5)  a  line  AD  \b  drawn  in  the 
aune  sense  and  of  the  same  length  as  BC^  and  therefore  represents 
equally  with  BC  the  force  in  that  direction.  The  resultant  AC  is. 
tlKD  the  diagonal  through  A  of  the  parallelogram  ABCD, 
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The  polygon  of  forces  is  the  proposition  stated  for  steps  in  §  17. 
Any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle  being  represented  by 
the  sides  OA^  AB^  ...,  NP  of  an  unclosed  polygon,  their  resultant  is 
represented  by  the  remaining  side  OP.  The  sequence  of  directions, 
from  0  to  ^,  from  ^  to  ^,  and  so  on,  is  generally  ex^essed  by  saying 
that  the  sides  of  OA,  AB,  ...  are  taken  in  order.  The  resultant,  it 
must  be  carefully  observed,  is  taken  from  the  initial  point  O  to  the 
final  P,     If  P  coincide  with  0  the  resultant  is,  of  course,  zero. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  proposition  is  true  for  forces  not  in 
•one  plane.  Each  successive  pair  of  sides  of  the  polygon  are,  of 
course,  in  one  plane,  but  no  three  need  be  coplanar. 

148.  Forces  on  Particle  describing  any  Path. — Since  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  particle  moving  in  any  path  is  resolvable  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  along  the  tangent  to  the  path  and  one  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature,  the  particle  is  acted  on  by  corresponding  forces 
in  these  directions,  equal  in  each  case  to  the  acceleration  multiplied 
by  the  measure,  m,  of  the  inertia  of  the  particle.  Thus,  §  55,  the 
forces  are  rni,  m^jR^  where  ^,  d  are  the  velocity  and  acceleration  along 
the  tangent,  and  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature. 

There  is  no  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  osculating  plane  at 
any  point,  and  the  forces  are  therefore  at  every  point  confined  to 
that  plane.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  along  ttoo 
consecutive  elements  of  the  path  is  in  the  osculating  plane ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  prove  it  analytically  by  finding  from  the  direction  cosines 
xjk,  PI^,  zji  of  the  tangent  at  P  those  of  the  tangent  at  an  adjacent 
point,  and  hence  those  of  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane.  It  will 
be  found  that  x,  y,  z  resolved  parallel  to  that  normal  will  give  a  zero 
result.  The  same  calculation  will  verify  that  the  force  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  is  mi^jR, 

144.  Bodies  have  Masses  proportional  to  their  Gravities. — The 
dynamical  method  explained  above  for  the  comparison  of  masses  is 
very  difiicult  to  carry  out  with  any  accuracy ;  but  the  comparison 
can  be  effected  with  the  utmost  exactness  by  the  method  of  weighing, 
since  as  was  shown  first  by  Gralileo,  and  again  proved  in  a  more 
refined  manner  by  Newton,  the  masses  of  bodies  are  proportional  to 
the  attractions  between  them  and  the  earth.  Galileo's  experiment  is 
well  known.  It  had  been  asserted,  and  it  was  strongly  held  by  the 
schoolmen  of  the  day,  that  of  two  different  weights  let  fall  together 
from  the  same  point,  the  greater  would  reach  the  ground  first. 
Galileo  dissented  from  this  view,  and  affirmed  that  they  would  reach 
the  ground  together.  '  To  put  the  matter  to  the  test  in  the  presence 
of  his  opponents,  he  took  a  number  of  pieces  of  matter  of  very 
different  weights,  and  let  them  fall  together  from  the  top  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  the  pavement  beneath.  The  result  was  a 
triumphant  confirmation  of  Galileo's  prediction. 

Since  besides  reaching  the  ground  at  the  same  instant  the  bodies 
kept  pace  during  their  descent,  the  acceleration  at  each  instant  was 
the  same  for  all  Denoting  by  0^,  6r,,  ...  the  gravitational  forces 
exerted  on  the  bodies  by  the  earth,  reckoned  relatively  to  a  frame  fixed 
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with  reference  to  the  fixed  stars  (§  130)  that  is  the  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  which  the  hodies  experienced  at  any  instant,  by  m^  m^  ... 
the  masses  of  the  bodies  as  obtained  by  the  dynamical  comparison, 
and  by/  the  common  downward  acceleration  at  any  instant,  we  have 

that  is,  G^y  0„  ...  were  proportional  to  the  masses  m,,  m^,  ....  But 
by  the  assumptions  made  above  as  to  similarity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  independence  of  forces,  G^,  G^,  ...  were  very  nearly  (see 
§  277)  those  forces  which  were  annulled  by  the  action  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces  when  the  bodies  were  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth. 
Thus  bodies  which  in  the  scales  of  a  just  balance  equilibrate  one 
another,  have  equal  inertias  or  masses,  and  the  inertias  of  different 
bodies  can  be  compared  by  the  process  of  weighing. 

Newton  proved  the  same  thing  by  showing  that  pendulums  of 
the  same  length  consisting  of  different  masses  suspended  by  threads 
of  the  same  length  vibrated  in  the  same  period.  Some  account  of 
his  experiments  is  given  in  the  Scholium  Generate  at  the  end  of 
Sectio  YI.  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Principia,  It  appears  that 
he  suspended  a  round  wooden  box  by  a  thread  11  feet  long,  which 
was  attached  by  a  ring  at  the  upper  end  to  a  hook.  The  concave 
surface  of  the  hook  in  contact  with  the  ring  was  sharpened  to  an  edge. 
The  pendulum  was  made  to  oscillate  in  the  verticsd  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hook,  so  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
ring  and  hook  were  nearly  invariable.  The  box  was  filled  with  different 
metaJs,  and  the  wire  carefuUy  regulated  to  have  the  same  length  in 
each  case.  Newton  found  that  the  periods  were  the  same,  and  that 
further,  the  rate  of  falling  off  of  the  oscillation  corresponded  pre- 
cisely to  the  mass  of  the  pendulum.  In  two  sets  of  experiments 
made-^1)  with  the  empty  box,  (2)  with  the  box  filled  so  that  the 
total  weight  was  78  times  that  of  the  box,  he  found  that  in  (2),  with 
the  same  initial  amplitude,  77  oscillations  passed  before  the  range  of 
motion  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  reduction  which  took  place 
in  one  oscillation  when  the  box  was  empty.  This  showed  that  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  moving  mass  was  the  same  in  both  sets  of 
experiments,  and  therefore  depended  only  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body. 

The  inference  from  the  equality  of  period  is  stated  clearly  in 
Prop.  xxiv.  Cor.  1  of  the  same  book,  namely  that  the  quantities 
of  matter  are  as  the  weights  of  the  bobs.  This  equality  of  periods 
can  be  easily  verified  by  the  reader  if  he  will  hang  a  number  of  balls, 
say  a  ball  of  wood,  a  ball  of  iron,  and  a  ball  of  lead,  of  about  the 
same  size,  by  threads  of  equal  length  from  points  in  a  horizontal 
line.  Thus  he  will  obtain  a  set  of  equal  pendulums  hanging  side 
by  side  with  their  bobs  in  a  line.  These  pendulimis  should  be  all 
deflected  to  the  same  extent  by  pushing  the  bobs  to  one  side  by  a 
flat  strip  of  wood  laid  against  them,  and  then  left  to  themselves 
by  a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  piece  of  wood.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  for  many  oscillations  the  pendulums  keep  pace  very  exactly  ; 
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though  after  a  large  number  of  periods  one  or  more  will  begin  to  lag 
on  account  of  greater  disturbance  of  its  motion  by  the  air. 

Let,  afi  before,  the  actions  of  gravity  on  the  bobs  be  G^,  G^,  . . . ,  and 
the  inclination  of  all  the  threads  to  the  vertical  at  any  instant  be  d. 
The  components  of  (r^  6r.,  ...  along  the  line  of  motion  are  (§  137) 
Gj  sin 6,  GfemO,  ....  Let  the  common  acceleration  be  a,  and  the  masses 
of  the  bobs  according  to  the  dynamical  comparison  be  m^,  m,, ....  Then 
neglecting  the  motion  of  the  pendulums  with  the  earth  we  have 

(?jSin0  =  m^a,   &,sin6  =  m,a,  ... 

that  is  again  G^,  &„  ...  are  proportional  to  m^  m,,  .... 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Prindpia  (De  Mundi  Systemate), 
Prop.  vi.  Theor.  vi.,  Newton  describes  pendulum  experiments  which 
by  the  result  just  described  prove  that  all  bodies  of  equal  gravities 
have  equal  inertias,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  contain  equal  quantities 
of  matter.    The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage : 

"  That  the  descents  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  (with  correction 
for  the  retardation  arising  from  the  very  slight  resistance  of  the  air) 
take  place  in  equal  times  has  long  been  a  known  result  of  observation. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  very  accurately  this  equality  of  time  in 
pendulums.  I  have  tried  the  e2cperiment  with  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  sand,  common  salt,  wood,  water,  and  wheat.  For  the  com- 
parison I  used  two  equal  round  wooden  boxes.  One  of  these  I  filled 
with  wood,  and  in  the  other  I  suspended  as  exactly  as  I  could  at  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  the  same  weight  of  gold.  The  boxes  were  hung 
by  equal  threads  eleven  feet  long,  and  constituted  pendulums  alto- 
gether equal  as  regards  weight,  figure,  and  resistance  of  the  air ;  and 
these  when  placed  in  proximity  vibrated  backwards  and  forwards  in 
equal  times.  Accordingly  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood  as  the  action  of  the  moving  force 
on  the  gold  was  to  the  action  of  the  moving  force  on  the  wood,  that 
is  as  the  gravity  of  the  gold  was  to  the  gravity  of  the  wood ;  and  so 
in  the  other  cases.  In  these  experiments  it  was  quite  possible  to 
detect  a  difiference  of  mass,  in  bodies  of  the  same  gravity,  less  than 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  total  mass." 

145.  Newton'8  Third  Law  of  Motion.  Diaciuudon  of  Action 
and  Reaction. — We  come  now  to  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  which 
was  stated  by  Newton  in  the  following  terms : 

Actioni  contrariam  semper  et  aequalem  reactionetn,  aive  earporte^n 
d%uyrwm  actiones  in  ee  mtUuo  semper  esse  aequales  et  in  partes  corUraricu 
dirigi. 

To  every  action  there  is  a/n  equal  and  conirary  reaction,  or  the 
mtUtud  auctions  of  tvx)  bodies  are  equal  a/nd  opposite. 

To  this  he  added  the  following  explanatory  statement : 

Whatever  presses  or  draws  a/nother  body  is  pressed  or  draum  to  the 
same  eastent  by  that  body.  If  one  presses  a  stone  unth  the  finger,  the 
finger  is  pressed  by  the  stone.  If  a  horse  pulls  on  a  stone  by  a  rope,  the 
horse  is  pulled  equally  towards  the  stone,  for  the  rope  being  stretched  will 
urge  the  horse  towards  the  stone  and  the  stone  towards  the  horse ;  and 
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it  lk$  exImU  in  which  thejbrward  motion  of  the  one  is  aided  thsfortoard 
motion  af  tA«  o^her  is  impeded.  If  any  body  impinging  on  another 
hedy  ha$  changed  the  motion  of  the  latter,  the  impinging  body  hoe 
^uUnned  the  same  change  of  its  oum  motion  by  the  action  of  the  other 
hodn ;  the  dumges  of  motion  (not  of  velocities)  produced  by  these  auctions 
an  equal  provided  the  boiHes  are  riot  otherwise  impeded.  Inasmuch  as 
themoitions  are  equaUy  changed,  the  changes  ofvelocUy  made  in  opposite 
dknCtiofM  art  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies.  This 
law  holds  even  in  aUraetions,  as  toUl  be  proved  in  the  scholium  which 
follows. 

The  explanation  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  quoted  above  from 
Newton  has  frequently  been  misunderstood,  and  the  law  has  been 
cfeBted,  bj  many  of  those  peculiar  people  who  have  been  called  para- 
daurty  to  be  obviously  untrue.  Because  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  the  case  (to  take  Newton's  iUustration)  of  a 
lione  pulling  a  stone,  these  critics  of  dynamical  processes  imagine 
that  neither  the  horse  nor  the  stone  can  get  into  motion.  The  con- 
f noon  arises  from  regarding  the  action,  which  is  a  forward  force  on 
the  atone,  as  being  cancelled  by  what  is  (if,  for  a  moment,  we  neglect 
the  Bkass  of  the  rope  or  chain  between  the  two  bodies)  the  equal  and 
opposite  force  which  acts,  and  this  is  what  is  overlooked,  not  upon 
the  stone,  but  upon  the  horse,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the 
motion  ci  the  stone. 

Besides  that  applied  by  the  rope  there  may  be  other  actions  on 
the  stone,  and  others  again  on  the  horse,  and  the  motion  of  each 
body  is  dianged  by  the  actions  on  that  body  and  those  actions  alone. 
Thus  there  are  two  groups  of  actions,  one  group  applied  to  the  stone 
and  the  other  to  the  horse,  and  all  that  is  asserted  in  the  equality  of 
aetioQ  and  reaction  in  this  illustration  is  that  that  particular  action 
ci  the  first  group,  which  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  stone  by  the 
hone,  is  equal  to  that  action  of  the  second  group  which  is  the  force 
exerted  on  the  horse  by  the  stone. 

The  action  and  reaction  which  are  stated  in  Newton's  law  to  be 
eqoal  and  opposite  are  always  merely  the  opposite  aspects  of  a  stress 
exiting  between  two  bodies ;  one  aspect  is  a  force  on  one  body,  the 
other  a^iect  is  a  force  on  the  other  body.  These  forces  affect 
difo^nt  bodies,  and  the  changes  of  motion  due  to  them  can  only 
he  regarded  as  balancing  one  another  for  a  system  which  includes 
both  the  bodies  concerned.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  persons  who 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  this  simple  matter  have  no  such 
difficulty  in  apprehending  correctly  a  perfectly  analogous  but 
./aanaa/  transaction.  Let  a  man  borrow  from  one  of  these  people 
a  eom  say  of  £100.  A  transaction  takes  place  between  the  parties, 
snd  that  transaction  has  two  aspects,  one  which  affects  the  lender 
and  another  which  affects  the  borrower.  The  borrower  has  received 
£100,  the  lender  has  parted  with  £100.  Suppose  the  borrower 
we  to  say,  "  My  receipt  of  the  £  100  is  exactly  cancelled  by  ycur 
parting  with  it."  One  can  easily  imagine  the  nature  of  the  lender's 
aply.    He  would  say^  ^  With  the  receipt  of  the  money  I  have 
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nothing  to  do ;  the  phase  of  the  transa4^ion  which  affects  me  is 
the  parting  with  the  money,  and  that  can  only  be  cancelled  by 
the  return  of  the  money  (together  with  the  consideration  for  its  use 
mentioned  in  our  agreement) ; "  a  view  in  which,  he  would  hint, 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  county  court!  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  the  clearness  with  which  people  reason  depends 
upon  the  matter  of  the  reasoning,  not  to  speak  of  personal  considera- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  observe  that  action  and  reaction 
are  most  properly  regarded  as  applied  at  the  same  place,  though  not 
to  the  same  thing.  Across  any  cross-section  of  the  rope,  in  Newton's 
illustration,  a  stress  acts;  one  aspect  of  this  stress  is  a  forward 
force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  immediately  behind  the  cross-section, 
the  other  a  backward  force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  just  in  front  of 
the  cross-section.  An  excellent  example  is  the  action  and  reaction 
between  two  links  of  a  chain,  which  are  exerted  across  the  surface 
of  contact  between  the  links,  the  action  being  a  force  on  one  link, 
the  reaction  a  force  on  the  other  link.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  action  and  reaction  do  not  cancel  each  other,  simply  because 
they  are  applied  to  what  are  here  regarded  as  entirely  different 
things.  Of  course,  if  we  are  considering  the  motion  whidi  a  system 
consisting  of  different  parts  may  have  cu  a  tohokj  the  actions  and 
reactions  between  these  parts  do  cancel  one  another. 

It  will  make  this  matter  clearer  perhaps  if  we  consider  the 
action  and  reaction  across  a  cross-section — (1)  of  a  rod  or  wire  under 
longitudinal  pull  (a  tie  as  it  ia  called  in  engineering),  for  example  a 
vertical  wire  supporting  a  weight  at  its  lower  end ;  (2)  of  a  beam 
under  end-thrust  (that  is  a  strut),  or  a  vertical  pillar  supporting  a 
load.  In  the  former  case  take  any  cross-section  A,  that  is  a  plaiie 
which  allows  us  to  divide  in  imagination  the  matter  on  one  side  from 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane.  Across  A  is  exerted  by  the 
matter  on  either  side  of  A  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side  a  pulling 
force,  and  these  two  forces  are  equal  and  opposite.  Thus  in  the 
vertical  wire  the  part  above  A  pulls  across  A  on  the  part  below  A, 
and  the  part  below  exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  pull  on  the  pari 
above  A,  These  two  pulls  do  not  cancel  one  another  since  they  are 
exerted  on  different  portions  of  matter. 

If  we  take  two  cross-sections  A  and  B  of  the  wire,  the  part  of  the 
wire  between  A  and  B  is  pulled  upward  at  its  upper  end  by  the  part 
above  the  upper  section,  and  is  pidled  downward  at  its  lower  end  by 
the  part  below.  Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  wire,  at 
its  ends,  by  the  remainder  tend  to  increase  the  length  AB,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  imder  tension  or  traction,  that  is  the  action  of  the  forces 
is  to  produce  a  stretch  in  the  wire.  The  same  thing  holds  of  couvse 
for  any  wire  or  bar  under  pull  applied  to  its  end. 

In  the  case  of  the  strut  or  pillar  the  portion  on  either  side  of  a 
cross-section  pushes  against  the  portion  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
pushes  thus  applied  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  just  as  before  must 
not  be  regarded  as  cancelling  one  another.    The  part  between  two 
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croaB-eections  ^^  is  pushed  against  at  its  ends  by  the  portion  of  the 
pillar  beyond  in  each  case,  so  that  the  portion  AB  is  acted  on  by 
opposite  forces  applied  to  its  ends  tending  to  shorten  it.  The  part  is 
said  to  be  under  end-thrust  or  under  compression. 

In  the  discussions  of  physical  theories  given  in  this  book  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  emphasise  the  view  that  every  action  upon 
a  body  is  due  to  the  existence  of  stress  in  matter  in  contact  with  the 
body;  and  that  therefore  if  it  be  found  that  the  presence  of  one 
body  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  of  another  gives  rise  to  a  force  on  the 
latter,  this  action  can  only  have  place  in  virtue  of  a  state  of  stress- 
aet  up  in  a  medium  or  intermediary  between  the  two  bodies,  or  in 
the  bodies  themselves  if  they  are  in  direct  contact.  Further,  if  any 
inUrface  (geometrical,  not  physical,  separating  surface)  be  taken  in 
the  medium  or  intermediary  between  the  bodies,  then  whatever  action 
is  exerted  in  virtue  of  the  stress  across  any  area  of  that  interface  by 
the  matter  situated  on  one  side  a  on  the  matter  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  b,  an  equal  and  opposite  action  is  exerted  by  the  matter 
situated  on  the  side  b  on  the  matter  which  is  on  the  side  a. 

Another  view  of  action  and  reaction,  also  due  to  Newton,  wiU 
be  exemplified  by  the  theory  of  Work  and  Energy  discussed  in 
chapter  iv.  In  that  the  action  of  am,  agent  (a  body  or  system  of 
bodies),  involved  in  any  force  applied  by  the  agent  to  another  body 
or  system,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  applied  by  the 
agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  application  to  the  other  body 
or  ^stem  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  reaction  is 
the  product  of  the  equal  and  opposite  force,  applied  by  the  second 
body  or  system  to  the  agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  similarly  resolved. 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  will  be  clear  in  all  cases  if  we- 
adopt  the  view  that  where  the  force  is  regarded  as  acting  on  one 
body,  ikare  and  there  only  what  is  properly  called  the  reaction  is- 
applied  to  the  other  body,  the  view  in-  fact  that  all  mutual  action 
between  two  bodies  takes  place  across  an  interface  between  the  two 
bodies  at  which  they  are  in  contact,  or  taken  in  the  medium  hy 
-which  they  are  connected.  Then  the  surface  has  the  same  velocity 
for  both  forces  exerted  across  it,  and  as  these  are  equal  and  opposite 
the  product  of  any  element  of  the  one  force  by  the  velocity  of  its> 
point  of  application  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  product  of  the 
oorrespondiDg  reaction  by  the  same  velocity. 

But  the  product  of  a  force  by  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applicar 
tion  is  called  the  rate  of  working  or  activity  of  the  force,  and  thus- 
the  activity  of  one  aspect  of  a  stress  exerted  across  an  interface  is 
Exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  activity  of  the  other  aspect  of  th& 
stress.  Here  again  there  is  no  cancelling  of  one  activity  by  the 
other.  They  are  two  aspects  of  one  transaction  which  affect  difi'erent* 
bodies,  just  as  when  money  is  paid  oyer  there  are  two  persons- 
afiected :  one  pays,  the  other  receives,  but  the  money  passes  over.  In 
many  cases  of  equal  and  opposite  activities  it  will  be  possible  to  note 
the  passage  of  what  will  be  called  kinetic  energy  (§  214)  from  one 
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hod7  to  the  other,  in  others  though  there  is  undoubtedly  redistribu- 
tion of  energy  the  fact  of  transference  is  not  so  clear. 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  two  billiard  balls,  one  at 
rest,  the  other  moving  (without  spin)  along  the  lines  joining  the 
centres.  They  strike,  and  are  both  compressed  at  the  place  of 
contact.  As  will  be  proved  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  dynamics 
of  collision  (cbap.  zv.)  the  interface  of  contact  of  the  two  balls  moves 
tkroughout  the  coUUton  with  half  the  speed  of  approach  which  the 
balls  had  before  collision  began.  Also  throughout  the  collision,  in 
•consequence  of  the  tendency  to  relief  of  the  state  of  elastic  strain  set 
up  in  the  two  balls,  the  ball  impinged  on  has  its  velocity  increased, 
the  one  impinging  has  its  velocity  diminished,  and  is  finally  left 
at  rest.  The  former  finally  moves  off  with  only  a  very  little  less 
than  the  velocity  which  the  latter  had  before  impact,  the  latter 
remains  at  rest. 

Here  there  have  been  equal  and  opposite  activities  throughout 
the  collision,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  impinging  ball  has  as  a 
consequence  been  transferred  to  the  other.  In  fact  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  transference  and  redistribution  of  energy  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  bodies  affords  illustration  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion ;  in  the  laws 
of  that  process  is  summed  up  the  whole  of  physical  science.  The 
theory  of  work  and  energy  will  be  considered  in  chapter  iv. 

The  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  law  of  motion  arises  in 
connection  with  the  choice  of  the  system  of  reference  axes.  None  of 
the  mutually  acting  bodies  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  reference 
frame ;  otherwise  that  body  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  without 
acceleration,  and  therefore  either  as  possessing  infinite  inertia,  or  as 
unacted  on  by  force.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  admissible : 
the  action  of  the  body  {e.g,^  its  attraction)  on  other  bodies  must  be 
£nite,  and  if  the  force  on  it  is  zero  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  does 
not  hold  for  it.     See  also  §  195. 

146.  Dynamical  Example.  Atwood's  Machine. — As  an  example 
we  may  take  here  the  case  of  a  thin  flexible  string  of  very  small  mass 
passed  over  a  smooth  horizontal  fixed  peg  so  that  the  two  parts 
not  on  the  peg  are  kept  stretched  in  vertical  lines  by  two  weights 
hung  at  the  extremities.  We  shall  suppose  the  length  of  the  string 
to  be  invariable. 

Let  m,  m  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  let  m  be  greater 
than  m'.  The  string  exerts  an  upward  pull  on  each  mass,  and 
if  there  is  no  friction  at  the  peg  this  must  be  the  same  throughout 
the  string.  For  consider  the  string  on  one  side.  If  the  inertia  of 
the  string  is,  as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be,  negligible  in  comparison 
with  m  and  m\  the  upward  force  on  the  upper  end  is  to  this  approxima- 
tion equal  to  the  downward  force  on  the  lower  end.  Any  difference 
which  exists  is  only  that  which  is  required  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
part  of  the  cord  considered.  We  shall  here  assume,  what  will 
be  justified  under  tStaticSy  that  the  stretching  force  is  the  same  in  the 
parts  of  the  string  on  the  two  sides  of  the  peg. 

Putting  T  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  force  applied  to 
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aither  mass  by  the  atanng,  and  a  for  the  namerical  value  of  the  down- 
Irani  acceleration  of  in  and  the  upward  acceleraticxi  of  m,  we  have 

ma  =  niff  -  T,    m'a  =  T  -  m'g. 

Theee  give,  according  as  a  or  7  is  eliminated, 

If  the  maasas  were  equal  a  ahould  be  zero,  and  the  value  of  T  would 
take  the  value  tag,  which  it  is  clear  without  calculation  it  would 

The  arrangement  here  discussed  is  an  elementary  form  of  Atiwooi£a 
moe&tnc  for  the  illusta^tioo  of  the  laws  of  motion.  In  this  machine 
the  cord  passes  over  the  grooved  rim  of  a  vertical  wheel,  the  axle  of 
irhich  rests  on  anti-friction  rollers  (§  2S0).  The  inertia  of  the  wheel 
prevents  the  stretching  force  in  the  coed  from  being  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  simple  theory  given  for  the  string 
on  the  peg  is  not  applicable.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  inertia  of  the 
irheel  on  the  acceleration  may  be  taken  into  account  by  adding 
an  inertia-equivalent  fi  for  the  wheelwork  to  m  -|-  m'  in  the  expression 
for  a,  80  that  the  second  equation  of  (6)  stands 

fl '"-^'    g.  (6') 

The  meaning  of  the  quantity  /t  will  be  fully  underatood  by  the 
reader  when  he  has  read  the  sections  which  follow  on  rotational 
motioo.  The  results  obtained  by  means  of  Atwood's  machine  may, 
however,  be  here  simply  stated. 

Two  equal  masses  are  attached  to  the  string  in  the  first  instance. 
These  may  consist  of  two  cylindrical  boxes  containing  shot  so  that  the 
total  mass  is  capable  of  easy  adjustment.  The  difference  m  -  m'  is 
produced  by  laying  on  top  of  one  of  the  boxes  a  cross-bar  of  this  mass. 
This  bar  j««jects  beyond  the  box,  and  is  removed  by  a  ring  which  can 
be  adjusted  at  any  point  £  on  a  vertical  scale  along  which  the 
descending  weight  passes.  The  heavier  box  is  placed  at  a  higher 
point  S  on  the  scale,  and  supported  by  a  catch  which  is  removed 
eiUier  \yf  hand  or  by  completing  the  circuit  of  on  electromagnet.  Let 
the  top  of  the  box  be  at  S,  and  let  the  catch  be  removed  at  an  instant 
marked  by  a  time- registering  apparatus  (for  example  an  electric 
<diroa(^mph  <»  a  "  fly-back  "  stop-watch).  The  masses  get  gradually 
into  motion,  and  the  instant  at  which  the  heavier  weight  has  descended 
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from  any  such  further  distance  and  the  time  taken  to  describe 
it.  Thus  it  is  verified  experimentally  that  the  velodtj  acquired 
is  proportional  to  the  time  of  fall  from  S  to  R. 

Also  by  taking  di£ferent  distances  «,,  «,,  ...  between  S  and  /?,and 
noting  the  times  t^,  i^,  ...  taken  to  describe  them,  it  is  verified  that 

where  c  is  a  constant.     This  constant  by  (6')  above  is  ^a.    (See  §  90.) 

Again,  by  using  different  additional  weights  la  —  wt  and  keeping 
the  total  weight  m  +  m'  attached  to  the  string  constant,  and  again  by 
keeping  m  —  m'  constant  and  varying  m+m\  the  value  corresponding 
to  that  given  above  for  a  can  be  verified. 

The  machine  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  even  a  fairly  exact  means 
of  determining  the  value  of  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity. 
The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  by  careful  observation  of  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  penduliun  of  known  length,  in  the  manner  shortly 
described  under  Gravitation.  Very  fairly  approximate  results  can, 
however,  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  simple  pendulum  made  with  a 
pellet  of  lead  and  a  thin  thread  hung  in  an  ordinary  room,  and 
observed  with  the  eye  placed  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  point 
of  support,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  oscillation.  Thia 
vertical  plane  may  be  that  of  the  edges  of  a  couple  of  books  set  upon 
end  on  a  table.  The  pendulxmi  is  set  oscillating  through  an  arc  not 
exceeding  10^  in  total  range,  and  the  observer  with  his  eye  in  this 
plane  gives  by  a  sharp  tap  a  signal  at  the  instant  when  the  pendulum 
passes  across  the  plane,  and  another  notes  the  time  as  given  by  the 
seconds-hand  of  his  watch.  The  pendulum  goes  on  vibrating  and 
the  instants  of  the  completion  of  the  10th,  the  20th,  the  30th,  <fec. 
oscillations  are  noted.  From  these  the  period  T  can  be  got  with 
very  considerable  accuracy,  and,  from  this  and  2,  g  can  be  found 
by  (3). 

147.  Centre  of  Inertia  or  Centroid. — ^We  can  now  deduce  some 
conclusions  of  great  importance  from  the  laws  of  motion.  Most 
of  these  refer  to  what  is  called  the  cerUre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of 
particles,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  first  to  specify  the  meaning 
of  this  term. 

The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  may  be  defined  as 
a  point  the  distance  x  of  which  from  any  plane  whatever  is  given 
by  the  equation 

^  =  ^1^1  +  ^i^>  ■*•  ^r^s  tj.1- ,  (7) 

where  m^  m,,  m,,  . . .  are  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  Xj,  x„  x„ 
...,  their  respective  distances  from  a  chosen  plane  of  reference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  is  thus  coincident  with  the  mean  point  of 
a  system  of  points  of  multiplicities,  m^,  m,,  ni,,  ...,  as  explained  at 
§  19  abova 
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To  dsfim  the  position  of  the  point  we  may  take  three  planes 
mutoally  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  from  which  the  dis- 
tances of  the  particles  are  x^y  x^,  x^,  ...,  a  second  from  which  the 
diHtftnces  are  y,,  y,,  y,,  ...,  and  a  third  from  which  the  distances 
«re  «p  z^y  z^y  ....  The  distance  x  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the 
£rst  is  given  by  (7),  its  distances  y,  z  from  the  others  are  given  by 


fit. 


m,  +  jn, 


T  •  •  ■• 


-  _  Tn^z^  +  Tn>^f  +  wij^i  + . . . . 
We  may  abbreviate  these  equations  somewhat  by  the  notation 

X=s y  = ?         z=- — , 


(8) 


ipvherey  for  example,  2m  denotes  the  sum  m^  +  m,  + . . .  of  the 
masses,  2fnx,  the  sum  of  ail  products  of  the  form  m^x^j  m^„  ..., 
and  so  on. 

148.  Momentum  of  Material  System  relatively  to  Oentroid  is 
2ero. — In  what  follows  we  shall  for  brevity  generally  use  the  term 
centroid  for  centre  of  inertia. 

Let  Xy  y\  Zy  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  as,  y,  z  relatively  to 
axes  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z^  then  we  have 
«=ic  +  a:',  y^y-^y'y  « ~ «  +  «',  so  that 


Also  by  (8) 


flothat 


iB  =  i  +  a,    y^y  +  y\    z  =  i  +  s!^ 
a;  =  2  +  iB,    y  =  y  +  yy    z  =  z  +  z 


2ma;'  =  0,    2my'  =  0,    2m«'  =  0, 

2ww;'  =  0,    2my'  =  0,    2mif'  =  0 
2otsc'  =  0,    2my=0,    2m«'  =  0 


}        (9) 


(10) 


}      (11) 


149.  Tiieorem  of  Qronping   of  Particles.     Detennination  of 

Oentroids. — ^As  proved  at  §  20  above,  the  particles  may  be  divided  up 
into  groups,  the  centre  of  inertia  of  each  group  found,  and  the  group 
replaced  by  a  particle  the  mass  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  particles  of  the  group.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
new  system  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  original 
s^lein. 

This  theorem  is  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the 
oentroids  of  bodies,  for  it  is  generally  convenient  to  proceed 
according  to  some  particular  plan  of  dividing  up  the  body  into 
groups  ol  particles.  For  example,  a  thin  triangular  plate  of  mass 
per  unit  of  area  the  same  at  every  point  may  be  divided  into  narrow 
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strips  of  uniform  breadth  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides.  The  oentroid 
of  each  strip  is,  of  course,  at  its  centre,  and  so  the  triangle  may  be 
replaced  by  a  group  of  particles  situated  at  the  centres  of  these 
strips,  each  having  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  strip  which  it 
replaces.  As  these  particles  lie  on  the  straight  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  side  parallel  to  which  the  strips  are  taken  with  the 
opposite  vertex,  the  centroid  of  the  plate  lies  on  this  line.  But  the 
triangle  might  have  been  divided  into  narrow  strips  parallel  to 
either  of  the  other  two  sides ;  it  therefore  lies  on  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  either  of  the  two  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex,  and 
therefore  is  at  the  point  of  crossing  of  these  iines.  We  infer  the 
weU-known  result  of  geometry  that  the  three  lines  joining  the 
vertices  of  a  triangle  with  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  meet 
in  a  point.  If  Z)  be  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  side  BC^  which 
is  opposite  Ay  the  reader  will  see  that  the  centroid  of  the  plate  is  on 
AD  Sit  G,  where  DG  =  ^DA . 

Again,  consider  a  tetrahedron,  that  is  a  four-sided  solid  having 
each  side  a  triangle.  This  may  be  divided  up  into  groups  of  particles 
forming  thin  plates  parallel  to  one  of  the  faces,  the  centroid  of  each 
can  be  found  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the  series  of  plates  can  be 
replaced  by  particles  at  their  centroids,  as  already  described.  These 
lie  in  the  Une  joining  the  centroid  of  the  base  with  the  vertex; 
hence  the  centroid  of  the  tetrahedron  lies  on  this  line.  In  the  same 
way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  centroid  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
centroid  of  either  of  the  other  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex ;  hence 
it  lies  where  those  two  lines  intersect.  We  can  infer  the  other  well- 
known  result  of  geometry  that  the  lines  joining  the  centroids  of  the 
faces  of  a  tetrahedron  to  the  opposite  vertices  meet  in  a  point :  that 
point  is  the  centroid  of  the  tretrahedron. 

The  reader  may  prove  that  this  point  is  at  a  distance  from  any 
vertex  of  the  tetrahedron  of  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the  line 
joining  the  vertex  with  the  centroid  of  the  opposite  face.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  properties  of  similar  triangles. 

Again,  in  determining  the  centroid,  say  of  a  uniform  hemi- 
spherical sheU,  we  may  divide  the  shell  up  into  a  series  of  circular 
rings  all  parallel  to  the  ci^xmlar  base  of  the  hemisphere.  The  centroid 
of  each  ring  will  be  at  its  centre,  and  the  shell  can  thus  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  particles  of  masses  equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding 
rings,  distributed  along  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  circular 
base  with  the  middle  point  of  the  curved  surface.  This  calculation 
can  be  carried  out  completely  by  the  aid  of  the  integral  calculus,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  centroid  is  at  the  middle  point  of  this  line. 
This  result  might  be  arrived  at  without  calculation  from  the  known 
fact  that  the  curved  surface  of  the  portion  of  a  sphere  intercepted 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  precisely  equal  to  the  portion,  inter- 
cepted between  those  two  planes,  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder 
circumscribed  to  the  sphere,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
planes. 

Again,  the  centroid  of  a  hemisphere  of  uniform  density  might  be 
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fcmnd  by  dividing  it  into  a  series  of  thin  circular  platee  all  par&llel  to 
tiie  plaiie  base  of  the  hemiephere ;  thus  the  Bpbere  would  be  replaced 
by  a  Beriee  of  particloe  as  in  the  laat  case,  and  the  centroid  would  be 
foond  by  calcolatioa  to  be  at  a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  circalar  base  at  a  distance  of  three-eighths  of  the  radius  frraa 
that  point. 

150.  HetlLod  by  lategration. — The  determination  of  centres  of 
inertia  is  to  be  carried  out,  except  in  a  few  easy  and  obvious  particular 
cases,  by  the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus.  A  body  of  continuous 
mass  and  known  distribution  of  matter  is  divided  up  in  imagination, 
into  a  large  number  of  parts  or  elements,  so  small  that  every  point  of 
each  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  some  distance  from  a  chosen 
plane  of  reference,  and  that  the  element  may  be  supposed  through- 
out of  uniform  density  equal  to  the  density  at  any  interior  point  of 
it.  Then  if  di3  be  the  volume  of  one  of  these  elements  of  the 
qrstem,  p  ite  density,  and  x  its  distance  from  a  plane  of  reference, 
we  have 


fpdn:' 


(12) 


where  the  numerator  stands  for  the  sum  taken  for  the  body,  or 

system  of  bodies,  of  the  products  of  the  form  pxdVS  (that  is  the  mass 

pdzs  of  the  element  multiplied  by  x,  the 

distance  of  the  element  from  the  plane  of  Fifi.  M. 

reference),  and  the  denominator  stands  for 

the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  form  pdis, 

that    is    the    total   mass  of    the  body  or 

i^rstem. 

151.  Theorems  of  FappOB. — The  follow- 
ing theorems  enable  the  centre  of  inertia 
to  be  found  with  great  ease  for  a  large 
number  of  commonly  occurring  cases. 

A  uniform  linear  distribution  of  matter 
in  one  plane,  that  is  a  distribution  along 
a  curve  in  which  the  amount  of  matter  per 
unit  length  of  the  curve  is  the  same  at 
every  point,  is  turned  through  any  angle 
about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  area  of  the  surface  of  revolution  traced 
out  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  curve  multi- 
plied by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  linear  distribution.      This   may   be  proved   in   the    following 
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of  these  particles,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  curve,  is 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  axis  given  by 

x^^\  (13) 

Xiet  the  curve  be  turned  through  an  angle  0  about  the  axis  AB;  the 
arc  described  by  m^  is  x^3  and  so  on,  while  that  described  by  the 
centre  of  inertia  ia  xd.     But  by  (69) 

-    ^(mxB) 

But  if  0r  be  the  msiss  per  unit  of  length  in  the  curve  we  have 
f7»jBo-c28j,  m,  =  <r(2s3,  ...  dbc.,  and  so  ^m  =  <rs,  where  8  is  the  length  of 
the  curve,  and  ^mxO  =  o'^xOds,     Hence  the  equation  is 

8xe  =  ^(xed8),  (14 

but  xdds  ia  the  length  of  the  path  x6  described  by  a  particle  multi- 
plied into  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the  particle  and  the 
next,  that  is  the  area  of  the  zone  of  the  surface  of  revolution  between 
the  two  paths.  The  sum  of  these  on  the  right  of  (14)  is  the  area  of 
the  surface,  and  the  expression  on  the  left  is  the  length  of  the  curve 
s  multiplied  into  the  length  xO  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre 
of  inertia. 

To  this  there  is  a  companion  theorem  which  the  reader  can  easily 
prove  in  a  similar  manner.  If  an  area  be  enclosed  by  a  plane  curve, 
the  volume  of  the  solid  swept  out  by  the  rotation  of  this  area 
through  any  angle,  about  any  axis  in  its  own  plane,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  revolved  area  by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by 
the  eentroid  of  the  area  regarded  as  a  uniform  laminar  distribution 
of  matter,  that  is  as  a  thin  plate  having  everywhere  the  same  amount 
of  matter  per  unit  of  area. 

These  are  known  as  the  theorems  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
a  Greek  geometer  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  They  are  also  sometimes  attributed  to  Paul 
Guldin,  a  French  mathematician  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

152.  Examples  of  the  Theorems  of  Pappus. — As  an  example  of 
the  use  of  these  theorems  we  may  find  the  eentroid  of  an  arc  ^^  of 
a  circle  uniformly  loaded  with  matter,  and  subtending  an  angle  a  at 
the  centre  0,  as  in  Fig.  91. 

It  is  clear  from  symmetry  that  the  centre  of  inertia  lies  on  the 
line  joining  0  with  the  middle  point  C  of  the  arc.  Let  the  arc  be 
turned  through  a  complete  revolution  about  an  axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  arc  at  right  angles  to  OC  ;  it  sweeps  out  a  zone  of  a  spherical 
surface  of  radius  r.  Then  if  /  be  the  eentroid,  and  01  be  denoted 
by  a;,  2nx  is  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  /.  If  r  be  the 
radius  the  length  of  the  arc  is  ra,  and  the  area  Ewept  out  is  ra  x  2irx. 


But  the  area  of  the  zooe  of  the  spherical  suiface  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  chord  AB  multiplied  into  2jrr,  that  is  Srsinja  x  2vr. 
Hence  equating  these  two  values  we  obtain 


If  the  arc  be  a  complete  semi-circle  we  have 


Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  a  thin  uniform  lamina  in  the  form  of  a  s^ment  AOB 


of  a  circle  (Fig.  92),  the  circular  boundary  of  which  subtends  an  angle 
a  at  the  centre  0.  Let  the  segment  be  revolyed  through  a  com- 
plete turn  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  chord 
A  B.  The  centre  of  inertia  is  at  some  point  /  on  the  line  OC  which 
bisects  the  segment.  The  path  described  by  /  is  2v3:.  The  area 
of  the  segment  is  ^ar*-|r'siua.  Hence  the  volume  swept  out  ia 
•r'ar-nr'aisina.  But  this  volume  is  the  volume  swept  out  by 
the  sector  OACB  miwia  the  volume  swept  out  by  the  triangle  OAB, 
that  is  jirr*3tnJa(l-cos'Ja).     Hence  we  have 


■')■ 


(17) 


e  the  complete  semi-circle  we  have  a  =  n-,  and 


(18) 


153.  Totkl  Homentnm  of  STStem  of  Farticlee.— I^uming  to 
equation  (8), let  us  denote  by  x^,  x,,  ...  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
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axis  of  z  ;  then  it  follows  from  these  equations  that  the  components 
X,  ^,  S  of  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  are  given  by 

i=^,   i~^,    5=5^'.  (19) 

To  prove  this  consider  a  specimen  particle  of  mass  m  and 
distance  x  from  the  plane  of  reference.  In  a  small  interval  of 
time  r  this  distance  will  have  changed  to  x*xt,  and  x  will  have 
changed  to  x*xt.  Thus  by  the  equations  for  the  position  of  t^a 
centroid  we  have 

-  +  ^   =  Swt(a!  +  j:T) 


Subtracting  from  this  the  equation  i  =  £nw:/Sm  we  get  x=  Smi/Sm, 
and  BO  on  for  the  others. 

By  throwing  the  equations  thus  found  into  the  form 

xSm  =  'Lma!,    pSm  =  Smy,    sSm=Sms,  (20) 

we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any- 
direction  is  equal  to  the  momentum  which  the  system  would  have  if 
it  were  collected  into  a  single  particle  at  the  centroid,  and  moved 
with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid.  Further,  it  follows  that  whatever 
the  motions  of  the  separate  particles  may  be,  if  the  sum  of  their 
momenta  is  zeieo  in  every  direction  the  centroid  is  at  rest. 

154.  Bate  of  Change  of  Homantnm  of  System  of  Particles. — In 
precisely  the  same  way  we  obtain,  denoting  the  accelerations  of  the 
particles  parallel  to  x,t/.z  by  the  ^mbols  i„ i^,  ...,y  ,  y„  ...,  a„  i^  ,,., 
and  the  components  of  acceleration  of  the  centroid  by  i,  y,  'i,  the 
equations 

'-■S^'  "-sS--  "sS-  '^'> 

or  as  we  may  write  them 

SSnt  =  2mi,    ySm=Smi?,    fZm  =  ^mi.  (22) 

in  the  latter  form  these  equations  assert  that  the  sum  of  the  rates  of 
change  of  momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any  direction  is 
equal  to  that  which  the  system  would  have  if  it  consisted  of  a  single 
particle  coinciding  with  the  centroid  of  the  system. 

155.  Uoments  of  Directed  Qnantitiefi. — The  moment,  about  an 
axis,  of  a  directed  quantity  acting  in  a  specified  line  is  defined  as 
follows.  The  directed  quantity  is  resolved  at  any  point  in  its  line  of 
action  into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  another 
at  right  angles  t<i  ihe  axis,  in  the  plane  of  the  former  and  the 
quantity  itself.  Thus  let  AB,  Fig.  93,  be  the  axis  and  P  the  directed 
quantity,  and  make  the  resolution  at  the  point,  0,  which  is  at  the 
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'shortest  distance  from  ^£.  P id  rewilvixl  at  0  into  Q  parallel  to  AB, 
sad  R  perpendicular  to  AB  and  in  the  plane  of  Q  and  P.  £  is,  ia 
eeneral,  not  in  the  plane  of  AB  and  0.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  A  B  and  the  line  of  action  of  B,  then  the  moment  of  P 
round  AB  is  Rp,  This  is  token  positive  or  negative  by  an  observer 
looking  along  the  axis  from  A  towards  0,  according  as  R  seems  to 
turn  the  armp  &s  shown  in  the  diagram,  or  in  the  reverse  direction. 

It  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  distance 
ta^en  along  AB,  and  towards  or  from  the  observer  FiO'  93. 

according  as  the  moment  is  positive  or  negative. 

The  directed  quantity  may  be  anything  what- 
ever ;  most  frequently  it  is  a  force,  and  then  the 
definition  above  gives  the  moment  of  a  force  about 
in  axis.  If  the  quantity  is  the  momentum  of  a 
particle,  we  have  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
particle  about  the  axis,  and  so  on. 

The  moment  round  P  (Fig.  83)  of  each  of  the 
components  of  the  directed  quantity  u  in  §  118, 
which  are  obtsjned  by  projecting  the  diagram  on 
any  plane,  is  the  moment  of  that  component  round 
an  axis  drawn  through  P  perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  moment  of  u 
round  any  axis  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  same 
axis.  We  ehall  now  show  that  it  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  momenta  of  the  quantity  about  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
pasping  through  a  point  of  the  axis,  and  exhibit  the  values  of  these 
mom«tte. 

Let  X,Y,  Z  he  the  components  of  the  directed  quantity,  whether 
force,  moment  of  momentum,  or  other  physical  magnitude.  If  P  be 
the  resultant  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
are  S.\P,  Y\P,  ZIP  respectively.  Let  the  axis  AB  pass  through  the 
origin,  and  A,  fi,  v  be  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes 
<rf  X,  y,  z.  Let  also  the  eo-ordinates  of  the  point  0  be  a,  y,  z.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through  the  axis  parallel  to  P: 
let  -i,  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  in  this  plane  parallel  to  P 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The  length  ;?  of  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  line  of  /*  to  this  plane  is  shown 
in  treatises  on  analytical  geometry  to  be 

Kr,-^^)  +  y(2X-JL^)  +  ^(X^-n)}/Psin,/,. 

By  th(3  definition  the  moment  sought  is  the  pmduct  of  this  per- 
pendicular into  the  component  Psin^  of  /"perpendicular  to  AB,  that 
is  niom«nl  =  Ppsca'^,  and 

Ppwa'^=x{Yy-  ZiL)-vy{Z\-  Xv)-\-^Xii-Y-K).         (28) 

If  we  represent  this  moment  graphically  by  a  length  laid  off  as 
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are  the  moments  of  P  round  these  axes.  The  reader  may  verify  that 
if  these  component  moments  be  denoted  by  H,^  II„  H„  and  H  denote 
Ppsin »//,  then  H=^  J{H,'  +  E}  +  H^\ . 

For  example  the  components  of  momentum  of  a  particle  are  mx, 
my^  mz,  and  the  components  iZj,  2/,,  H^  of  moment  of  momentum*  are 
respectively 

tn{zy  -  yz\    fn{xz  -  zx),    m{yx  -  xy). 

Now  consider  any  system  of  particles.     The  quantities 

^m{zy-yz)y  I^m(xz-ix),  IZm^yz-xy) 

€0*0  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  particles  of 
the  system  about  the  axes  of  Xy  y,  z  respectively.  For  any  particle  m 
at  the  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  x,  y,  z  has  components  of 
velocity  x,  y,  z,  and,  with  the  definition  given  above,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  moment  of  any  quantity  round  an  axis  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  axis.  The  first 
of  these  components  by  the  definition  has  no  moment  round  the  axis 
of  x,  the  moments  of  the  others  are  (for  axes  of  x,  y,  z  directed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3),  -  myz,  and  mzy,  so  that  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  particle  is  m{zy  -  yz) ;  and  so  for  the  other  axes.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  time-rates  of  change  of  these  sums  are 

^fn{zy-yz)y  ^m(xz-'zx),  Sfn(ya;  -  ay), 

and  these  will  appear  below  in  equations  of  motion,  which  are 
of  great  importance. 

I  If,  as  at  §  348  above,  as  =  J  +  a;',  y  =  y  +  y', «  =  «  +  «'  so  that  x',  y',  z 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  relatively  to  parallel  axes  through 
the  centroid,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  S3rstem  about  the  axis 

a»i{(i+i')(^+y')  -  (y +3>')(5+«')}. 

But  by  the  properties  of  the  centroid  we  know  that  2!my2;  =  0, 
2my  «  =  0,  icc.f  so  that  this  moment  of  momentum  becomes 

Sw(a  y  -  yz')  +  Itm{ty  ~  ^i). 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  round  an 
axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  moment 
of  momentum  round  the  axis  of  x  of  the  whole  system  supposed 
collected  at  the  centroid,  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  that 
point. 

Since  the  axis  of  x  may  be  taken  in  any  direction  this  is  true  of 
all  axes.  By  properly  choosing  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  moment 
of  momentum,  or  its  rate  of  change,  about  any  axis  can  be  calculated 
by  the  expression  just  given.  Or  if  ^,,  /f„  ZT,  denote  the  com- 
ponents of  moment  of  momentum  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  «,  that 
is  ^m{yz  -  zy),  &c.,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  an  axis  through 
the  origin  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  I,  m,  n  is,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  IH^  +  mff^  +  nff^ 
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156.  Baiuiitioiia  of  Hotion  of  BTstem  of  FarticleB.  Eztenud 
and  Intenial  Forces.  Connrvatipn  of  Uomenttun— Now  consider 
any  system  of  particles  whatever,  whether  or  not  forming  a  rigid 
body.  Let  the  particles  uf  the  system  be  denoted  by  Jn^,  m,,  m,,  ..., 
and  tbeir  coK>rdinates  by  x^,  jj,  r^,  x,,  y,,  2,,  ...,  so  that  '±^,  y^,  a,, 
if  y,,  Sp  ...  are  the  component  accelerations  of  the  particles.  These 
a4X»lenitionB  are  due  to  the  components  of  actions  on  the  particles  in 
the  directions  of  the  azes,  £ach  action  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
applied  to  the  particles  from  without  the  system,  and  the  forces  due 
to  the  other  pajlacles  of  the  system.  Thus  on  the  particle  m„  in  the 
direction  of  x,  there  acts  a  force  JT,  +  ^'|,  in  which  X,  denotes  the 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  along  x  which  the  external  action  on  m, 
-would  produce,  and  X\  denotes  the  same  thing  for  the  internal 
action  on  m,.     Thus  we  get 

Similarly  equations  are  obtained  for  the  other  directions  and  the 
other  puticlee,  so  that  we  have 

m,i,  =  T,  +  X„    m,y,  =  r,-|-r„    m'z,  =  Z,  +  Z',        \ 

"»!*.  = '^■  +  -^',.    '^^,=  y,+  y'^    m^,=^Z,  +  Z;        \        (24) 


there  being  a  group  of  three  equations  for  each  particle.  We  shall  call 
tlie  forces  J",,  Y„  Z„  ...  the  external  applied  forces,  the  forces 
X'„  r,,  2"^,  ...  the  inlemal  forces.  If  we  add  together  first  all  the 
;B.equations,  then  all  the  ^-equations,  then  all  the  s-equations 
we  obtain 

Smi  =  2X,    Smy  =  2F,    Zmi  =  t,Z,  (25) 

in  which  the  quantities  on  the  right  are  the  sums  of  the  external 
applied  forces  only.  The  sums  of  the  internal  forces  vanish  by  the 
third  law  of  motion,  since  the  "  internal  force  "  on  any  particle,  m,  say, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted  on  that  particle  by  the  other 
particles  of  the  system.  Now  each  force  exerted  by  a  particle 
m,  on  tn,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  exerted 
on  i/i,  by  m,,  and  this  comes  into  the  account  when  the  total  action 
on  m,  is  considered.  Thus  when  the  forces  are  added  as  above, 
the  sums  of  the  internal  forces  on  the  particles  vanish  identicuJI)-. 

The  force  X,  Y,  Z  ia  here  suppoHcd  applied  to  a  particle  at  the 
point  X,  y,  z,  and  so  for  the  other  forces.  Of  course,  to  many  of  the 
particles  of  the  system  no  external  force  may  be  directly  applied ; 
for  each  of  these  ^V,  Y,  Z  is  zero.  Again,  in  some  oases  the  force 
X,  Y,  Z  may  not  be  directly  applied  to  any  particle  of  the  system 
considered,  but  applied  to  some  framework  or  link  connected  with 
tbe  system,  the  motion  of  which  is  to  be  found  ;  for  example  a  force 
may  be  regarded  as  applied  at  any  point  of  a  cord  by  which  pull  ia 
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at  which  the  force  is  applied.  This  result,  which  is  often  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  statics,  follows  naturally  from  the  djmamical  method 
given  by  Newton. 

By  §  153  above  we  see  that  equations  (24)  may  be  written 

£Sm  =  SX,    J^Sm  =  S7,    SSm  =  S2',  (26) 

which  state  that  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  of  the  system  is  the 
same  as  that  which  a  particle  of  mass  2  m,  equal  to  the  total  mass  of 
the  system,  would  have  if  it  were  acted  on  by  the  external  forces 
applied  to  it  without  change  of  magnitude  or  direction. 

Thus  the  internal  forces  have  no  effect  whatever  in  altering  the 
momentum  of  a  system  of  particles.  If  the  external  forces  be  zero 
for  any  direction,  the  momentum  of  the  system  in  that  direction  does 
not  change. 

157.  Equations  of  Moments. — Now  multiply  the  first  a;-equation 
of  (24)  by  ^j,  the  second  a;-equation  by  y,,  ...,  and  add  the  resulting 
equations  together;    then  multiply  the  y-equations  by  fiCp  ac,,  ... 
respectively,  and  add  the  resulting  equations ;  finally,  subtract  the 
first  sum  from  the  second.     We  thus  get 

^m{yx  -  %)  =  S  {(7+  Y')x  -  (X  +  X')y}, 

Treating  in  the  same  way  the  remaining  equations  we  obtain  two 
other  equations  of  the  same  form.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the 
same  reason  as  stated  above  we  must  have  identically  2F'a;  =  0, 
2jr'£c  =  0,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  equations  obtained  finally  are 


Smr%-y»)  =  S(^y-r«) 
'Lmyxz  —  zx)  =  'S,(Xz  —  Zx) 
^m{i/x  -  xy)  =  ll{Yx-  Xy), 


(27) 


The  quantities  on  the  right  of  (27)  are,  by  §  155,  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  round  the  axes  x,  y,  z,  which  pass  through 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  quantities  on  the  left  are  the 
moments  of  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particles  about 
the  same  axis,  or  since 

yx-xy=--T(yx-xy),    ,    , 


dC 


the  quantities  on  the  left  are  (§  155  above)  the  rates  of  change  of  the 
moments  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axes.  Thus  the 
equations  assert  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  of  particles  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  effective  forces)  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  the  external  applied  forces  about  the  same  axis. 
Since  the  origin  may  be  taken  anywhere,  and  the  axis  in  any 
direction,  the  theorem  thus  holds  for  any  axis  whatever. 

158.  Equations  of  Moments.     Properties  of  the  Centroid. — By 
§148  equations  (27)  can  be  written  in  the  form 
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But  since  these  equations  ore  true  for  all  axes  they  must  be  true  for 
the  axes  just  supposed  drawu  through  the  centre  of  iuertia,  aud  hence 
the  equations  just  written  split  into  two  sets : — 
(1)  The  set 


which,  sinoe  Smya:'  =  ySma:',  and  2mi'  =  0,  ...,  may  be  written 


(2)  The  set 


Sm(j/'a:'  -  i'/)  =  S(yx'  -  Xy'). 


I 


2m(iw-ii)  =  S(^5-Zi)  \  (30) 

^7n(yi-iy)  =  -S{Yi-Xy). 

Equations  (29)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  round  any 
Axis  through  the  centroid  of  the  systeoi,  of  the  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  of  the  particles  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  centroid,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round 
the  same  axes.  It  is  to  -be  noticed  that  the  accelerations  of  the 
centre  of  inertia  do  not  enter  into  the  result. 

Equations  (30)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  taken  round, 
any  axis,  of  the  so-called  effective  forceson  the  particles  of  the  system, 
supposed  transferred  to  the  centroid  without  i^ange  of  magnitude  or 
direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments,  round  the  same  axis,  of 
the  external  applied  forces. 

Let  now  r^  =  Jj?-\-y^  be  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  any  particle  on  the  axis  of  2,  and  let  ^  be  the  angle  this  per- 
pendicukr  makes  with  the  axis  of  a:.     We  have 

X  =  ricoe^,    y  =  r^sin^. 

Then  we  obtain  by  a  double  differentiation  with  respect  to  {  and 
reduction 

yx-xy  =  2r^,-ir + rj^. 

If  ^,  X  be  the  angles  the  perpendiculars  from  the  particle  on  the 
axee  ot  x  and  y  make  similarly  with  the  axes  of  y  and  z,  and  r„  r, 
be  the  lengths  of  these  perpendiculars,  we  have 

Xm{zy  -  yx)  =  Sm(2)-/,+r,'^) 
with  two  similar  eauations. 
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S7n(ry»X  +  2VyX)  =  H^^r^ 


(81) 


That  these  results  hold  for  p&rallel  axes  through  the  centroid,  can 
of  course  be  deduced  from  equations  (29).  They  are  not  sufficient  to- 
determine  the  motion  of  a  non-rigid  system :  it  is  necessary  for  thi» 
purpose  to  know  either  all  the  forces  on  each  particle,  or,  what  is 
really  the  same  thing,  the  geometrical  relations  connecting  the 
positions  of  the  particles. 

The  reader  will  notice  carefully  that  if  there  be  no  moment  of 
forces  round  an  axis  there  can  be  no  rate  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  about  that  axis.  This  simple  result  is  of  great  use  in 
explaining  the  behaviour  of  rotating  bodies  such  as  tops,  gyrostats,  &c. 

159.  Equations  of  Moments  for  a  Bigid  Body.  Conservation  of 
Moment  of  Momentum. — Let  now  the  system  of  particles  be  a  rigid 
system,  and  take  axes  through  the  centroid.  Then  if  p^,  p^,  p,  be  the 
distances  of  any  particle  from  the  axes  of  x,  y\  z'  through  the  cen- 
troid, these  will  replace  r„  r^,  r,.  But  since  the  system  is  rigid  the 
centroid  is  fixed  relatively  to  it,  so  that  pg^  py,  pg  are  zero  for  every 
particle.  Al«)  ^,  x,  ^  and  0,  x,  ^  must  be  the  same  for  every 
particle  at  any  given  instant.     Hence  we  obtain 

If  the  system  be  rigid  and  turn  round  a  fixed  axis  through  the 
origin,  r  is  zero  for  every  particle,  and  the  quantities  0,  x,  ^  are 
the  same  for  each  particle  at  any  given  instant.  Equations  (31) 
become 

^•Smr,3  =  s7?^„    iSwWy3  =  Si?yry,    V^Smr.2  =  2i?^r^.         (32) 

Since  the  axis  is  fixed  its  direction  cosines  are  (§  24  above)  0/0, 
x/»,  ^/yt,  where  o>  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  the 

axis,  viz,,  ^/^^  +  x*  +  ♦'^•  ^^®  angular  accelerations  0,  x,  yj^  must 
deai'ly  be  proportional  to  the  component  angular  velocities,  that  is> 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  are  also  ^/cd,  xjd>,  ^/o.  From  this 
we  could  show  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  about  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  about  the  axis ;  but  the  same  result  is 
obtained  at  once  by  taking  the  axis  as  coincident  with  that  of  x,  say. 
Then  >f,  y,  x  y  ^^^  zero,  and  we  have  the  single  equation 

'ip7^mr^  =  l,Er,  (33), 

in  which  the  suffixes  are  dropped  as  no  longer  necessary. 

The  conclusions  more  than  once  referred  to  above,  that  the  internal' 
forces  of  the  system  have  no  effect  in  changing  the  momentum  of  the 
system  in  any  direction,  or  its  moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis,, 
i^ould  be  most  carefully  noticed.  Thus  the  total  momentum  in  any 
direction  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  remains  unchanged  by  their 
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mutuftl  actions,  as  doee  also  the  total  moment  of  momentum  round 
any  axis.  These  can  only  be  changed  by  the  actions  of  bodies  oat' 
side  the  system. 

Again,  if  any  of  the  bodies  of  the  system  increase  or  diminish  ia 
bulk  under  internal  forces  only  (it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  ihey 
are  all  contracting,  and  that  those  that  are  not  gaseous  are  also' 
cooling),  their  period  of  rotation  will  in  the  former  case  increase,  in' 
the  latter  diminish,  inasmuch  as  their  moments  of  momentum  about 
tiieir  axes  of  rotation  must  remain  constant.  Thus  the  cooling  of 
the  earth  and  its  consequent  contraction  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
length  of  the  day. 

ICO.  Uoment  of  Homentnni  as  Bate  of  Description  of  Axeai- 
Axis  of  Ul^.T^l1nlml  Moment  of  Momentmn. — The  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  a  system  round  any  axis  through  the  origin  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  following  manner  as  a  sum  of  rates  of  description  of 
area.  Let  a  plane  through  the  origin  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis' 
be  taken.  Then  let  a.  particle  of  the  system  in  an  element  of  time 
dt  describe  an  element  of  path  idt,  and  let  this  elementary  ^splace^ 
ment  be  projected  on  the  plane  referred  to,  and  its  extremities  joined 
to  the  origin.  These  joining  lines  are  of  very  approximately  the 
Bame  length,  p  say.  The  area  included  between  the  linee  and  th? 
projection  of  the  element  of  path  is  ^p^Odt,  where  6  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  particle  round  the  axis,  and,  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the 
particle,  ^mp*B  in  clearly  the  moment  of  momeutum  of  the  particle" 
about  the  axis.  The  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about' 
the  axis  is  therefore  ^2.mp'6,  that  is  it  is  half  *he  sum  of  the  ratos' 
of  description  of  the  areas  thus  taken  on  the  plane  perpendicular  to' 
the  axis. 

Now  take  this  sum  of  rates  round  each  of  the  rectangular  axed 
<A  X,  y,  e  through  the  origin,  and  denote  the  sums  obtained  by 
ff,,  Hp  Hy  Then  these  resolved  in  the  usual  way  give  a  resultant 
^about  an  axis  making  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  angles  the 
direction  coeines  of  which  are  HJH,  HJH,  UJJJ-  From  the  tact, 
as  shown  above,  §  118,  that  areas  may  be  represented  by  steps,  it 
follows  that  H  is  the  sum  of  rates  obtained  directly  for  the  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  thus  defined.  The  reader  may,  however, 
supply  a  separate  analytical  proof  (see  §  \ub). 

The  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  rates  on  any  pkne,  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  I,  m,  n,  is  III^  +  mll^  +  nlJ^ 
or  ffcoaiji,  if  ^  he  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  H  and  the 
line  /,  m,  n.  Thus  //  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  sum  of  areas 
described  per  unit  of  time,  that  is  of  the  moment  of  momentum. 

IGl.  Conaervation  of  Moment  of  Homentnm.  Invariable  Place. 
Invariable  Line. — Let  now  the  system  be  self-contained,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  no  external  forces.  The  forces  are  then  only  actions  and  re- 
actions between  the  particles,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
forces  between  parts  of  the  system  is  zero  for  every  axis.  The 
a  of  the  syitem  about  any  axis  therefore  n 
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unaltered,  and  jET,  the  TmLxiTmiin  moment  for  the  origin  (which  may 
be  any  point),  is  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  The 
plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  oi  H  ia  called  the 
invariable  plane  at  the  origin.  It  remains  throughout  all  changes  of 
the  configuration  of  the  system  unaltered  in  position.  The  invaria- 
bility of  H  has  been  called  by  writers  on  physical  astronomy  the 
coTiservcUion  of  areas. 

The  line  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  is 
called  the  invariable  Him  at  0. 

162.  Invariable  Plane  for  Different  Points. — ^The  invariable  plane 
is  not  the  same  for  different  points  of  space.  To  find  it  for  any  point 
taken  as  origin,  let  Z,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines  of  idt  for  the 
representative  particle.  We  shall  put  m'  for  the  mass  of  this  par- 
ticle to  prevent  confusion  with  the  direction  cosine  m.  Its  projection 
on  any  plane  is  idtsinxj/jif  yj/he  the  angle  between  the  line  /,  m,  n, 
and  the  normal  to  the  plane.  Now  let  p  be  the  length  of  the  common 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  ff  and   the  line  of  ^/  the  product 

piainxl/dt  is  r^ddt.  But  if  x,  j/,  zbe  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle 
describing  idt,  and  X,  /i,  v  be  the  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  invari- 
able plane,  p  is  the  length  of  the  common  perpendicular  between  the 
line  2,  m,  n  passing  through  x,  y,  z^  and  the  line  X,  ft,  v  passing 
through  the  origin.     The  length  of  this  line  is  easily  found  to  be 

{x{mv  -  nfi)  +  y(wX  -  Iv)  +  z{lfx  -  wX)}/sin^. 
Hence  (since  H^x,  &7n  =  y,  dn  =  z) 

psain^ft  =  x{yp  -  iifi)  +  y(z\  -  ;t- v)  +  z(xfi  -  y  X), 

I^ow  let  X  B=  1,  fi  s=  If  ss  0,  then  we  obtain 

^{m/piainyft)  =  ifj  =  ^m{yz  -  zy); 

■Slid  similarly  IT,  =  Sm'(ac  -  aw),  iT,  =  2m'(a5y  -  yi),  expressions  al- 
ready obtained  in  §  155. 

Again  if  for  X,  fi,  v  be  put  HJH,  HJH,  ^J^  where  H  is  the  re- 
sultant of  H^^  J7,,  ZT,,  that  is  if  the  axis  be  taken  through  the  origin 
in  the  direction  of  this  resultant,  we  get  for  2(W/7^sini//)  the  value  H, 
^hich  verifies  that  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  areas  on  the  plane 
through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  line  (ZTp  ZT,,  H^jH  is  the 
resultant  of  the  components  specified. 

If  for  07,  y,  2;  be  put  ic  +  a;',  y  +  y,  i  +  « ,  2  fn{yz  -  zy)  or  ff^  becomes 
l^m(yi  -  zy)  +  ^m{y'z  -  zy)^  and  so  for  the  other  components  H^  ZT,, 
that  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis  at  the 
origin  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole  mass  sup- 
posed coUected  at  the  centroid,  together  with  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centroid, 
a  result  also  already  obtained  above. 

For  different  positions  of  the  origin  the  values  of  x',  y ,  z  and 
their  rates  of  valuation  will  be  different,  and  so  the  values  of 
H^^  iT,,  H^  will  also  be  different.  Thus  by  changing  the  origin  to 
the  point  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  former  origin  are/,^,A 
we  alter  H^  to  ll{m(y  -y)?  -  {z  -f)y\i  which  is  the  former  value  of 
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flj  minus  the  value  of  ff^  for  an  axis  at  the  former  origin  and  a  particle 
of  mass  2  m  at  /y  j^,  k  moving  with  velocity  x,  y,  z.  The  direction  of 
the  in?anable  plane  thus  varies  from  point  to  point,  as  does  also  the 
value  of  H, 

h  is  evident  that  if  x\  y\  z'  be  proportional  to  x^  y,  z,  that  is  if 
the  point  lie  on  the  line  described  by  the  centroid  of  the  system 
(supposed  self-contained,  so  that  the  centroid  moves  along  a  straight 
line  with  uniform  speed),  the  invariable  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
inTariable  plane  for  the  centroid,  and  that  for  all  points  on  a  straight 
Hoe  passing  through  any  fixed  point  /,  g^  h  the  directions  of  the 
invariable  plane  will  be  the  same  provided  a;-/,  y-9y  z-h  be 
proportional  to  Xy  y,  i,  that  is  if  the  line  be  parallel  to  the  path  of 
the  centroid. 

163.  Invariable  Plane  of  the  Solar  System. — If  we  suppose  the 
aolar  system  to  be  self-contained,  that  is  if  we  regard  the  attractions 
of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  sun  and  the  planets  to  be  negligible,  the 
phme  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum 
will  be  invariable  in  direction.  The  position  of  the  invariable  plane 
through  the  centroid  of  the  system  will  not  sustain  any  change  of 
position  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  ditferent  parts 
of  the  system. 

The  position  of  this  invariable  plane  cannot  be  fully  determined 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation 
of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar 
system.  But  if  the  various  bodies  be  regarded  as  particles  coinciding 
wilii  the  eentroids,  and  the  orbital  motions  only  are  taken  into 
aoomnt,  the  moment  of  momentum  cgui  be  approximately  estimated. 
If  the  bodies  were  spherical,  and  each  were  of  density  symmetrical 
*hoat  the  centre,  their  motions  of  rotation  would  not  be  altered  by 
the  forces  of  attraction,  since,  as  will  be  shown  under  Attraction, 
«ch  body  would  attract  and  be  attracted  as  if  its  whole  miss  were 
ttilected  at  its  centroid.  The  rotational  motions  would  thus  through- 
^ot  all  changes  of  configuration  contribute  a  constant  part  of  the 
WMient  of  momentimi.  Thus  an  invariable  plane  could  be  found 
for  the  remainder,  and  this  has  been  called  the  astroTiomical  in- 
^fotiabU  plane.  The  maximum  moment  of  momentum  is  obtained 
^  projecting  th^  orbits  of  the  planets  upon  the  plane,  multiplying 
the  ma«  of  each  planet  by  half  the  area  which  its  radius-vector 
<k9cribe8  in  unit  of  time  on  the  projected  orbit,  and  adding  all  the 
i*tMiiicts  together. 

Laplace  has  calculated  the  position  of  this  plane  for  two  epochs, 
1750  and  1950,  two  hundred  years  apart,  and  has  given*  the  following 
▼liues  for  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  longitude 
of  the  ascending  node  in  1750, 1  "7689,1 14°"8979;  in  1950, 1°  7689, 
114'^ '3934.  This  result  is  illustrated  in  Pig.  94,  which  shows  tho 
two  planes  {EE  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  //  the  invariable  plane) 
with  some  exaggeration  of  the  angle,  1°'7689,  between  them.  The 
fine  JTiV  (supposed  here  to  pass  through  the  sun  at  S)  in  which  thQ 

*  M^eaniqi^e  (Meate,  t.  iii.  p.  163. 
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two  intersect  is  called  the  lifte  of  nodes.  If  a  planet  were  to  move- 
in  an  orbit  in  the  invariable  plane,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
planets  move  round  the  sun,  it  would  pass  from  the  "  lower "  or- 
southern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  side  N  of  the 
diagram,  and  from  the  northern  side  on  the  side  iV".  The  former  is 
therefore  called  the  ascending  node,  the  latter  the  descending  node. 
The  angle  between  a  line  drawn  from  S  to  the  first  point  of  Aries 
denoted  by  <r ,  and  the  line  aSW,  that  is  the  angle  frSN  is  the  longi- 


tude of  the  ascending  node,  and  according  to  Laplace's  statement  is^ 
about  114° '4.  This  is  only  one  of  several  extremely  important 
results  established  by  Laplace  and  Lagrange  regarding  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system.  For  these  the  reader  must  refer  to  works  on 
Physical  Astronomy,  for  example  Tisserand  s  Micaniqvs  Celeste, 

164.  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  quantities  ^niVg,^,  ^mry^,  I^mr^^, 
and  ^mpx^,  2wlpy^  Smp^^  on  the  left  in  equations  (32)  and  (33), 
are  what  are  called  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  th& 
axes  specified.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  in  some  little  detail.  Let,  then^ 
THj,  m,,  wij, ...  be  the  masses  of  the  particles,  r,,  r,,  r^, ...  their  distances, 
from  the  axis,  then  the  sum  niyV^^  +  m^r^^  +  . . .,  or  as  it  may  be  written 
shortly,  Smr^,  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  th& 
given  axis.  This  quantity  is  of  great  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  rotational  motion  of  bodies. 

165.  Momentof  Inertia  of  any  System.  Property  of  the  Centroid. 
Badios  of  Qyration. — The  following  theorem  is  of  continual  use. 
Che  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  about  any  axis  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  its  centre  of  inertia,  plies  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
given  axis  of  a  single  particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
system,  and  placed  at  the  centre  of  inertia.  To  prove  this,  let  r 
(Fig.  95)  be  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  the  given  axis,  h  the- 
distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the  axis,  and  /  the  distance- 
of  the  particle  from  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia.. 
Thus  let  F  be  the  position  of  the  particle  supposed  in  the  plane  of' 
the  paper,  A  the  projection  of  the  axis  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  andl 
6  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  inertia  on  the  same  plane.     Thezk 
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i  between  AG 


AP  is  r,  AG  ia  A,  and  6P  is  r".      If  fl  be  the  e 
j>rodnced  and  GP,  we  have  by  trigonometry 

T'=h'  +  r*-i-2hr'coed. 
Bat  r'coeS  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  a  plane 
through  the  centre  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
AG.     Let  it  bo  denoted  by  x,  then  r*  =  A*  4- r' +  2Aa-,        Fig.  95. 
«nd  therefore 

mr*  =  BiA'  +  mr*  +  '2hmsc. 

Forming  this  equation  for  each  of  the  particles  and 
adding,  we  obtain  for  the  system 

Smr* =A»Sm  +  Smr'»  +  SASma. 

But  "Lmx  is  the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  mass  into    Q 
its  distance  from  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  inertia,  and  must  therefore  be  zero ;  hence  we  have 
the  result 

SnwJ  =  A=Sm  +  Smr'»,  (34) 

which  b  the  theorem  ctitted  above. 

Let  M  denote  TLm,  the  mass  of  the  system,  then  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  quantity  k  such  that  Ml^  =  Smr'*.     Hence  we  obtain 

2mr»  =  J^(A«  +  A'),  (35) 

which  also  expresses  the  theorem.  The  quantity  k  is  called  the 
radius  of  gyratiim  of  the  ^'^tem  about  the  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  inertia. 

166.  Examples  of  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  use  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
a   system   turning  as  a  rigid    body  about  an  axis,  with    angulr 
velocity  <»,  is  equal  to  the  product  uSmr',  that  is  to  the  angu' 
velocity  multiplied  by  the  moment  of  inertia.     To  prove  this  obsf 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of   a  system  of  particles  tur 
about  an  axis  ia  equal  to  Xmrv,  where  v  is  the  linear  velocity  i 
particle  of  maasm,  whose  distance  from  the  axb  is  r.     But  aii 
particles  of  the  system  have  a  common  angular  velocity  w 

The  kinetie  energy  of  a  system  of  particles  is  the  r 
values  of  ^mn^  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system,  where  f 
of  a  particle  and  v  its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  cbw 
reference.     In  the  case  of  a  rigid  system  rotating  abot 
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The  calculation  of  the  moment  of  inertia  for  different  bodies 
can  in  general  be  carried  out  only  by  the  methods  of  the  integral, 
calculus.  The  following  rule  su£Bce8  for  a  large  number  of  practical 
cases. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  A  of  symmetry  through  the- 
centroid,  of  a  body  of  uniform  density  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular- 
prism,  an  elliptic  plate,  or  an  ellipsoid,  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
body  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  perpen- 
dicular to  A ,  and  divided  by  8,  4,  or  5  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body. 

For  example,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  bar  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion of  length  '2ly  and  breadth  2a,  about  an  axis  through  the  oentrer 
of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  these  dimensions,  is 

Mk'  =  ^M{P  +  a%  (38) 

In  the  case  of  a  uniform  elliptic  plate,  about  an  axis  through  the* 
centre  of  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  of  semi-axes  of  lengths- 
a  and  6, 

Mk'  =  lM{a^  +  f^).  (89) 

If  the  moment  of  inertia  be  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
disk  coinciding  say  with  the  semi -axes  of  length  &,  we  have 

Mk*  =  lMa\  (40) 

In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  uniform  density  about  an  axis  coin- 
ciding with  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 

Mk^  =  iM{a^  +  b%  (41) 

where  a,  b  are  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  at  right  angles  to  that 
about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  taken. 

For  a  sphere,  which  of  course  is  a  particular  case  of  the  ellipsoid 
with  all  the  axes  equal, 

Mk^  =  I  J/a2,  (42) 

where  a  is  the  radius. 

167.  Poinsot's  Momental  Ellipsoid. — Let  the  direction  cosines  of 
an  axis  through  the  origin  0  (Fig.  96)  be  a,  /3,  y,  and  consider  the 
moment  of  inertia  round  this  axis  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  at  the 
point  P,  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  a;,  y,  z.  The  square  of  the 
distance  OP  is  a*  +  y^  +  z^,  and  the  projection  031  of  this  distance  on 
the  axis  is  ax-^fiy  +  yz.  The  square  of  the  distance  PM  oi  the 
particle  from  the  axis  is  therefore  x^  +  y*-i-«*-(aaj4-/3y +  72)*. 
Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  system  of  particles  about  the 
axis  ib 
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Elxpanding  this,  and  remembering  th&t  a'  +  p^  +  -^=1,  we  write  it 

Now  if  A  =  i:m{i/*  +  z'),  5=Sm(s'+«*),  C=Sm{x^  +  y^),  D  =  'Lmyz, 
B —  'Lmzx,  F=  1.111X1/,  this  expresaion  becomes 

Aa*  +  5/3"  +  Cy*  -  25/3y  -  iEya  -  2Faji. 

It  is  clear  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  abont  th» 
axis  of  X  is  J,  about  the  axia  of  y  is  £,  about  the  axis  of  «  is  ^ 

Fio.  96. 

P 


The  quantitiee  D,  E,  F  are  called  products  of  inertia  about  the  axes, 
of  z,  y,  s  reapectively. 

Now  a  surface  of  the  second  degree,  or  quadrie  turfaee  as  it  is 
called,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  the  surface  of  which  are  £,  i),  C* 
may  have  the  equation 

Ji*  +  B,»+(7:»-2Zli,f-2ff(|-2f£,,-i',  (43) 

where  i  is  a  constant.  If  f>*  =  f*  + 1;^  +  f^,  the  square  of  the  distance- 
from  the  origin  of  a  point  (,  ij,  £  on  the  surface,  and  a,  /),  ^  be  th& 
direction  cosines  of  p,  then,  since  a  =  (/p,  ^  =  ii/p,  y  =  {/p,  the  equation 
of  the  surface  may  be  written 

Aa'  +  BiP+Cy'-2Dliy-2Eya-2Fa(i=-j.  (U> 

Hence,  by  the  expression  found  above,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  (^  particles  about  any  axis  through  the  ori^n  in  the  direction 
o.  ih  y  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius-vector  of 
the  quadrie  surface  (43)  drawn  in  that  direction ;  or  the  radius  of 
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The  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  &ay  axis  is  deariy 
positive;  hence  the  left  side  of  (43)  is  a  positive  quantity.  The 
surface,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  an  eUipeoid  surrounding  the 
origiD,  and  may  of  course  in  particular  caaes  be  a  sphere,  or  a 
prol&te  or  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

Fig.   97  represents  an  ellipsoid  of  which   OA,  OB,  00  are  the 
principal  axee,  that  is  the  three  lines  mutually  at  right  angles  which, 
'  fia  is  shown  in  §  160,  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  suriace  perpendicu- 
larly at  A,  B,  O.    Each  line  meets  the  surface  thus  in  two  points,  so 


that  there  are  the  three  pairs,  AA',  ££",  CC,  and  the  Hnes  all  meet 
iind  aj«  bisected  in  a  point  0,  which  is  therefore  culled  the  centre  of 
the  surface.  The  axes  OX,  07,  O.?to  which  the  surface  is  referred  in 
.(43)  are  any  other  three  mutually  rectangular  directions  through  0. 
168.  nincipal  Axes  of  Momental  EUipsoid.— It  is  shown  in 
treatises  on  soUd  geometry  that  the  direction  cosines  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  a  quadric  surface  at  the  extremities  of  a  radius-vector 
drawn  in  the  direction  a,  /3,  y  are,  if  the  surface  be  represented  by 
^43),  propcrtional  to  the  quantities 

Aa-Fii-Ey,    -Fa+Bl3~Dy,    -Ea-Dfi  +  Cy. 

If  tbeee  values  coincide  witb  a,  /3,  y  the  raijius-vector  meets  the 
surface  at  right  angles.  The  conditions  necessary  and  sufScient  for 
this  are 

Aa-F(i-Ey  =  Ka  ] 

-Fa  +  B,i-Dy  =  „ii  [  (45) 

-Ea-Dii  +  Cy  =  ^  J 


«rbere  *  is 

a 

.constant. 

/3. 

y 

wiU 

give  &  cubic 

Aquation 

1- 

F.    B-., 

-D 

=^0 

(46) 
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for  the  determinatioii  of  ic,  all  the  roots  of  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  real  and  positive.  Any  one  of  these  roots  used  for  k  in  (45)  will 
enable  a,  /3,  y  to  be  found,  and  thus  (unless  the  cubic  has  equal  roots) 
three  directions  are  obtained  in  which  lines  drawn  from  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  these 
directions  are  mutually  perpendicular. 

For  let  a^j  h^^c^he  the  roots,  supposed  all  unequal,  of  the  cubic, 
^  ^v  fiv  >!>  ^f  fir  71  ^  ^^  values  of  the  direction  cosines  given 
by  any  two  of  them,  a^,  6^,  say.  Then  substitute  a^  for  k  in  (45) 
ftnd  a,,  /3|,  yj  for  a,  /3,  y,  and  multiply  the  first  equation  by  a,,  the 
second  by  /3„  the  third  by  y,.  This  gives  three  equations  involving 
^S*  ^i/^r  yiYv  ^^^  other  products.  In  like  manner  putting  6^  for  k, 
^rfipJt  ^^^  ^>  ^9  79  ^^^  multiplying  the  equations  obtained  by 
Oj,  0p  y,  respectively,  we  get  other  three  equations.  The  sum  of  the 
last  three  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  first  three  gives  the  re- 
lation (ft*-a*)(aia^  +  /3,/3,  +  yiy,)  =  0,  or  aja,  +  /3,)3,  +  yjy,  =  0,  that  is 
the  directions  a^  p,,  y,,  a„  /3,,  y,  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  which 
can  be  formed  from  the  three  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

When  there  are  equal  roots  this  discussion  fails ;  indeed  the 
directions  cannot  be  determined  from  equations  (45).  If  there  are 
two  equal  roots,  (45)  give  one  determinate  direction  ;  the  other  two 
«re  indeterminate.  The  solution  is,  however,  that  all  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  determinate  direction  and  passing  through  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  that  is  the  sui^ace  is  one  of  reve- 
lation about  the  determinate  axis.  If  all  the  roots  are  equal,  all 
lines  drawn  through  the  origin  meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  and 
the  surface  is  a  sphere. 

Now  let  the  axis  of  £  coincide  with  the  direction  of  which  the 
cosines  o^  /3|,  y,  are  given  by  substitution  of  a^  for  k  in  (45).  On 
this  supposition  a,  =  1,  /J^  =  0,  y,  =  0.  Then  (45)  give  ^  =  a,'  i^=  0, 
^-0.    The  equation  of  the  suriace  then  becomes 

If  also  the  axis  of  17  coincide  with  the  line  a„  /3,,  y,  we  obtain 
B^i^  and  /)  =  0.  The  remaining  axis  will  coincide  with  the  line 
Oy  ^y^  and  (45)  will  give  the  additional  result  C^c^.  Thus  the 
equation  referred  to  the  three  axes  passing  through  the  origin  and 
meeting  the  surface  normally  (the  principal  axe&,  as  they  are  called) 
has  the  simple  form 

a«f2  +  6»i;«  +  c»f«  =  ;fc2,  (47) 

where  {,  ij,  ^  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  referred  to  the 
pciocipBl  axes. 

£v€ty  plane  section  of  this  surface  is  an  eUipse  (except  those 
paraUel  to  two  planes  in  certain  positions  through  the  axis  of  interme- 
diate length,  which  are  circles),  and  the  surface  is  therefore  called  an 
ellipaoid.    It  has  three  unequal  axes,  the  squares  of  the  semi-lengths 
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of  which  are  k'ja*,  iPjl?,  It?!*?,  aa  is  obvious  from  (47).     The  quan- 
tities a',  £*,  e*  are  the  momente  of  inertia  about  the  principal  asee. 

The  fact  that  the  momenta  of  inertia  of  a  material  system  about 
axes  in  difierent  directions  through  any  point  can  be  represented 
thus  by  the  radii  of  an  ellipsoid  was  discovered  by  Foinsot,  and  the- 
ellipsoid  just  discussed  is  generally  cailed  Poimot's  tnomental  ellipsoid. 
Any  diametml  section  is  called  the  mamtnial  ellipse  for  that  section. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  draw  round  any  point  an  ellipsoid  tie 
equation  of  which  is 


(48) 


This  is  called  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  of  the  former. 

Another  and  somewhat  more  recondite  theorem  connects  the 
reciprocal  ellipsoid  drawn  for  the  centre  of  inertia  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  for  any  other  point ;  but  for  this  the 
reader  is  referred  to  general  treatises  on  dynamics.  [See  Thomson 
and  Tait'a  Natural  PkHaaoj^y,  vol.  i.  Part  i.  §  283.] 

169.  Rigid  Body  turning  round  Fixed  Horizontal  Axis. — W& 
now  consider  some  examples  of  the  principles  set  forth  above. 

(1)  A  rigid  body  is  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  can  turn 
freely  round  a  £xed  horizontal  axis  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the- 
motion. 

Taking  equations  (32),  and  supposing  that  the  axis  is  the  axis  of 
X,  we  have  (83),  namely 

Here  ^  is  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  to  any 
point  of  the  body  makes  with  another  perpii^odicular  drawn  from  the 
same  point  of  the  axis  and  fixed  in  space.  The  acceleration  ip  is  the 
same  for  all  such  lines  drawn  from  the  axis  to  points  in  the  body. 
The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied 
forces  round  the  axis. 

The  external  applied  forces  acting  on  the  body  are  the  forces  of 
gravity  on  the  particles  composing  the  body,  and  the  forces  applied 
to  the  body  at  the  axis.  The  latter  have  no  moment  round  the  axis, 
and  hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  account  in  Zlir  of  the  forces 
of  gravity.  These  are  forces  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  act  vertically  downwards. 

If  then  <p  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  to  a  particle  P  of  mass  m  and  a  fixed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  as  in  Fig.  98,  we  have  for  £,  the  force  of  gravity  on  m,  the 
value  vtg.  The  moment  Rr  is  thus  m^'sin^,  and  "LRr  is  Sm^rsinf. 
Butrsin^  is  the  distance  y,  say,  of  Pfrom  a  vertical  plane  containing 
the  axis,  and  therefore  2  inrsin^  =  ^Sm,  or,  if  h  be  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  axis  to  the  centroid,  and  0  the  angle 
this  perpendicular  makes  with  the  vertical,  Smrsin^  =  ABinO£m. 
If  then    M  denote  the  whole   mass  of  the  body   ^Rr=Mghe.mti. 


'When  0  is   thus   taken  MghsinB  always  acts  i 
diminish  6,  and  bo  the  equation  must  be  written  i 

dSmr^  +  Mghaine^O. 


1   the  direction  to 
.  the  form 


(49) 


As  we  have  seen  above,  Smr*  =  if(A*  +  i*)  where  k  is  the  radius 
<^  gyratioD  of  the  body  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centroid,  ajid  therefore  the  equation 
jnst  found  may  be  written 

e»(A»+^)+3A8in9  =  0. 

170.  nieory  of  Oompoond  Pendnlnm. 
6  be  always  small  (50)  becomes 


When  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
ratio  on  the  left  are  multiplied  hy  h,  it  becomes 
the  ratio  of  the  linear  acceleration  of  the  cen- 
troid along  the  circle  in  which  it  moves  to  its  linear  displacement 
along  the  same  circle  from  the  undisturbed  position.  The  motion 
is  therefore  (§  53)  simple  harmonic  in  the  circular  path,  and  the 
period,  T,  is  given  by  the  relation  ^jV  =  ghj{h^  a-  1^).  Comparing 
this  with  the  equation  (§  138)  for  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  I,  namely  i^l'P=g!l,  we  see  that  the  length  of  a  simple 
pendulum  which  would  oscillate  in  the  same  period  as  that  in  which 
the  rigid  body  oscillates  about  the  fixed  axis,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  is  given  by  the  equation 


A'  +  F 


A  rigid  body  thus  oscillating  about  a  fixed  horizontal  s 
called  a  compou/nd  pendiihan. 

Writing  the  equation  for  I  in  the  form 


(62) 


and  solving  for  h  we  find 


J.J(iJ^P-4f, 


(6S) 


80  that  for  a  given  value  of  I  there  are  in  general  two  values  oi  A. 

The  value  of  A  for  the  body  is  of  course  always  real,  and  A  is  a 
const&nt ;  therefore  values  of  I  which  give  P  <  4^,  that  is  wbi<d) 
give  imaginary  values  of  A,  must  be  excluded.  The  smalleet  possiUe 
value  of  I,  therefore,  for  the  body  is  i = 2i.  The  value  of  A  is  then  k, 
and  the  pendulum  has  its  minimum  period  for  the  given  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  relatively  to  the  body.  The  reader  will  verify  at 
<Htoe  that  if  A  be  very  great  (the  rigid  body  being  then  supposed  con- 


great,  otid  that  if  A  be  very  small  I  is  again  very  great.  But  I  is 
finite  when  A  is,  and  ao  the  exieteuce  of  a  m'njiniiin  value  of  '  is 
obvious. 

Id  Fig.  99  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represeot  the  vertical  plane 
in  which  the  centroid  G  of  the  body  move«,  and  A  be  the  intersection 
ot  that  plane  with  the  axis.     From  0  as  centre,  with  the  values  of  A 

rta.  99. 
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.  'teken  advantage  of  for  determi  nations  of  tike 
value  of  g  made  at  different  poaitiouB  on  the  earth's  surface  by 
means  of  pendulum  observations.  What  is  called  a  compound 
pendulum,  consisting  of  a  rigid  rod  carrying  sliding  weights  which 
can  be  clamped  in  different  positions  on  the  rod,  and  adjustable  knife- 
edges  by  which  the  pendulum  can  be  suspended,  is  carried  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  made  to  oscillate  wherever  ^  is  to  be  determined. 
The  two  knife-edges  are  so  adjusted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centroid 
of  tbe  pendulum  that  the  period  of  oscillation  about  each  is  the  same. 
The  distance  between  tbem  is  then  tbe  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  unless  both  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
troid. In  the  latter  case  the  distance  is  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation,  not  the  sum  of  the  roots  (except  in  tlie  particular  case  in 
which  it  is  tbe  Tninimnm  value  of  I),  and  does  not  give  the  value  of  g. 

Tbe  mistake  of  taking  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
instead  of  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  not  infrequent.  This  may  very 
readily  happen  if  the  centroid  is  too  nearly  half-way  between  the 
knife-edges  for  their  two  positions,  that  is  when  the  roots  are  nearly 
equal.  In  general,  however,  when  the  mistake  is 
made  it  is  announced  by  the  outrageous  value  of  g 
obtained. 

If,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  pendulum,  tbe  knife- 
edgefl  are  fixed  while  tbe  distribution  of  matter  in 
the  pendulum  is  adjustable  by  sliding  weights,  a 
knife-edge  should  be  between  one  of  the  eliding 
weights  and  the  centroid. 

Tbe  actdon  of  the  air  on  the  pendulum  cannot  be 
considm«d  here.     Trouble  is  caused  by  its  not  being 

S|uite  the  same  for  vibrationB  about  one  knife-edge  as 
or  vibmtions  about  the  other.  This  is  obviated, 
however,  in  a  form  of  compound  pendulum  due  to 
Beesel  and  constructed  by  Repeold,  in  which  the 
weights  are  moved  for  adjustment  along  tbe  interior 
of  a  hollow  tube,  so  that  the  external  figure  of  the 
pendulum  is  the  same  for  BUspen£don  about  either 
knife-edge. 

172.  Fotcefl  applied  to  Oompotmd  Pendnlmn  by 
Bnpporta. — As  another  example  of  these  equations 
we  may  determine  tbe  forces  applied  by  the  supports 
to  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis ;  for 
example  the  forces  applied  to  the  knife-edges  of  a 
compound  pendulum  by  the  plates  on  which  they 
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all  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  at  the  axis  will  be  reducible  to 
a  single  force  in  that  plane.  Let  X  be  the  horizontal  component  of 
these  forces,  Y  the  vertical  component,  supposed  to  act  towards  the 
right  and  upwards  respectively,  as  in  Fig.  100.  By  the  theorem 
stated  in  §  152  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  is  the  same  as  if 
all  the  forces  acting  there  were  transferred  to  that  point,  and  the 
body  were  a  particle  there  situated  of  mass  equal  to  &e  total  mass 

of  the  body.  The  acceleration  has  components  hd  along  the  circle  in 
which  the  centroid  is  constrained  to  move,  and  towards  the  lowest 

point,  and  hQ^  towards  the  axis.  Resolving  the  forces  along  the 
circle  and  towards  the  centre  we  have 

ifAei^JTcose+rsind-i/^rsine  \       /g^v 

MhQ^^YooBe-XBme-Mgoo&e  J       ^ 

But  it  has  been  seen  above  (50)  that 

(A«  +  ^«)a  +  ^Asin©  =  0, 
so  that  the  first  of  these  equations  becomes 

_  J^?^8ine  =  Xcose  +  ysine  -  if^sin6. 
This  gives 

JTcose  +  Fsine  =  Mg^^^smO.  (55) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  component  of  force  on  the  knife-edge 
towards  the  right  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
But  (50),  multiplied  by  6,  is  the  time-rate  of  variation  of 

which  therefore  is  constant.  If  0^  be  the  angle  which  the  pendulum 
made  with  the  vertical  at  the  extremity  of  its  range,  that  is  when 
6  =  0,  this  constant  value  is  -  ghcoady     Hence 

i(A»  +  ifc»)e«  -  gh{co6e  -  cos6,),  (66) 

Hence  the  second  equation  of  (54)  becomes 

4^^!(cos0  -  cose.)  =  Fcosa  -  JTsine  -  i/^cos(?. 

This  leads  to 

7cose  -  J'8in6  =  jp^{(8A»  +  A;«)cos6  -  2A«co80j.         (57) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  force  on  the  knife-edges  upward 
parallel  to  A.  From  (55)  and  (57)  the  reader  may  at  once  find 
X,Y. 

173.  Material  System  under  the  Action  of  Parallel  Forces. — 
Consider  a  system  of  particles  to  which  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
jPj,  P,,  /*„  ...  is  applied  at  points  a„  a,,  ...,  and  let  the  cosines  of 
the  angles  which  the  direction  of  these  forces  makes  with  the  axes  of 
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of  the  points  of  application  can  only  shift  the  position  of  the  centra 
of  parallel  forces  idong  a  line  parallel  to  the  forces,  which  does  not 
affect  the  result  of  their  replacement  hy  a  single  force  in  the  aume 
direction  equal  to  their  sum  and  paesing  tfaj^ugh  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces.  This  is  the  so -caUed  principle  of  transmissibility  of 
force  along  its  line  of  action.  Such  a  force  made  to  replace  the 
system  of  parallel  forces  is  called  the  resultant  of  the  system  of 
parallel  forces.     Thusby  (6I)the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  P,Q 
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176.  PoixiBot's  Mode  of  Besolntion  of  Forces.—  Equations  (29)ma7 
he  expressed  by  means  of  couples  as  follows.  Let  {X,  7,  Z)  represent 
the  actual  force  applied  to  a  particle  m  at  the  point  P{x,  y,  z)  as 

before.     Then  introduce  at  the  centroid  two 
Fig.  104.  forces  equal  and  opposite  to  (JT,  Y,  Z).     The 

^  three  forces  thus  obtained  form  a  force  equal  to 
and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  given  force, 
but  applied  at  the  centroid,  and  a  couple  the 
moments  of  which  in  the  planes  of  yz,  zx,  xy 
9iXeZy  -  y«',  Xz  -  Zx\  Yx  -  Xy'  where  x\  y\  z 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  m  relatively  to  the  cen- 
'^^  troid.     These  couples  are  the  moments  of  the 

ym     ji  ■■>  given  force  about  axes  of  x,  y,  z  drawn  through 

y  the  centroid.     This  process  gone  through  for  all 

A  the  forces  of  the  system  ^ves 

S(^y'  -  Yz%  HXz'  -  Zx'),  S(rx'  -  Xy') 

for  the  moments  of  the  couples  in  the  planes  of  yz,  zx^  xy.  These 
49ums  of  moments  of  couples  are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
external  applied  forces  about  axes  of  x,  y,  z  passing  through  the  cen- 
troid. Thus  we  may  regard  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  equations 
(29)  which  give  the  angular  accelerations  of  the  body  as  the  sums 
of  moments  of  the  couples  obtained  in  this  way.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  couples  give  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  moments  of  momentum  about  the  axes  through  the  centroid,  the 
forces  at  the  centroid  equal  and  parallel  to  the  external  applied  forces 
give  the  motion  of  the  centroid,  so  that  if  the  body  is  rigid  the  motion 
is  completely  determined. 

177.  Poinsot's  Oentral  Axis.  System  of  Forces  called  a  Wrencli. 
— ^The  same  method  may  be  employed  to  transfer  the  forces  to  any 
point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  £,  tj,  C*  ^^^  components 
2X,  2  y,  ZZ  are  not  changed,  but  the  moments  of  the  couples  the 
axes  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates  become 

s{-^(y-'j)-y(«-0}.  - 

or  ]1  Ly  M,  N  denote  the  couples  when  tlie  forces  are  transferred  to 
the  origin,  and  Py  Q,  R  denote  22',  27,  2^, 

Now  let  £,  17,  (  be  so  chosen  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  of 
these  couples  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  force ;  then  we  have 

L-QC^R7)_M--Ri  +  PC_N-Pri  +  Qli  ,^.. 

P  Q  E  ^^"^^ 

*  This  mode  of  resolation  has  been  n^^ed  with  great  effect  by  Poinsot, 
Thiorit  nouvelle  de  la  Rotation  des  Corps  {Ltouville^s  Journal,  16,  1851).  See 
also  On  the  PercusMion  of  Bodies^  by  M.  Foinsot  (translated  from  Vomptes 
Rendu,  vol.  48,  by  T.  A.  Hirst).  Phil  Mag.  15,  18,  19  (1858,  1859,  1860). 
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Again,  when  a  portion  of  a  plate  of  wood  or  iron  is  struck,  and  a 
hole  is  punched  in  it  {e.g.,  in  the  well-known  experiment  lA  firing  a 
isandle  through  a  deal  board),  a  large  change  of  momentum  is 
locally  and  suddenly  impressed  on  the  portion  of  material  struck 
before  the  part  has  moved  so  far  from  its  initial  position  as  to  derelt^ 
by  strain  of  the  body  sensible  stress,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  part 
aS'ected  on  the  one  hand  and  displacing  the  rest  of  the  material  on 
the  other.     In  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  the  latter,  however. 
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But  the  pendulum  in  swinging  round  has  its  angular  velocity 
diminished  by  the  action  of  gravity.     In  fact  we  have 


But  this  gives  us 


-^=-9/^^^^' 


m 


or  multiplying  by  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  <U 

•     .  h 

-  Ode  =  g^—^siadddj 

that  is 
which  gives 

Substituting  in  (67)  and  reducing  a  little  we  obtain 

" = V  ftp!  m-^-  J  ""^i-  <^^^ 

Sometimes  the  angle  0^  is  measured  by  a  tape  attached  to  a  ])oint 
under  the  bob,  and  pulled  out  by  the  pendulum  against  frictioik 
applied  by  a  light  spring,  so  that  the  length  of  tape  drawn  out 
measures  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  its  point  of  attachment  as 
the  pendulum  swings  through  the  angle  dy  Let  I  be  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  attachment  from  the  knife-edge,  and  a  the  length  of  tape 
drawn  out ;  then  s/l  =  2  sin  ^Oy     Thus  we  obtain 

If  jT  be  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  pendidum  about 
its  knife-edges,  we  have 

so  that 


V 


180.  Example  of  Impulse:  Straight  Uniform  Bod  on  Smooth 
Table. — As  another  example  of  impulsive  forces  consider  a  straight 
uniform  rod  lying  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  an  impulse  be 
applied  at  one  extremity  A  in  the  horizontal  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod. 
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Let  the  magnitude  of  the  impulse  be  7,  then  if  m  be  the  mass  of 
the  rod  the  motion  of  the  centroid  is  given  hy 

where  x^  is  the  velocity  of  the  oentroid  at  right  angles  to  the  rod  just 
after  the  impulse  has  been  applied,  since  the  rod  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  impulse  was  at  rest. 

Again,  according  to  (66)  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  about  a 
vertioBkl  axis  through  the  centroid  is  given  by 

o 
where  a  is  the  half  length  of  the  rod.     This  may  be  written 

mad  =  87. 

The  velocity  of  the  extremity  A  is  therefore  a^  +  ac^  or  47/m.  Th& 
point  at  a  distance  of  a  +  ^a  from  the  end  A  is  thus  at  rest,  that  i» 
the  bar  turns  round  a  point  distant  from  A  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  bar.     This  point  is  sometimes  called  the  centre  of  percussion. 

We  infer  that  if  a  vertical  pin  fixed  in  the  table  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  bar  at  the  centre  of  percussion  the  pin  would  experience 
no  impulse,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  this  formally. 

Let  the  bar  be  free  to  turn  round  a  vertical  pin  at  a  distance  r 
from  the  end  A  and  beyond  the  centroid,  and  let  P,,  7*,  be  horizontal 
impulses  at  right  angles  to  and  along  the  bar  applied  by  the  pin,  and 
let  the  same  impulse  as  before  be  applied  to  A .  Then  we  have  for 
the  centroid 

«iie=Pi  +  7,   Jma2e  =  7a-P,(r-a).  (71) 

There  is  no  motion  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
impulse  applied  to  the  bar  by  the  pin  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
production  of  rotation  is 


m(r  ~  a)y^e^dt  =  P„ 


and  since  6^  is  always  finite  and  r  is  infinitely  small   this  time- 
integral  must  be  zero.     Hence  P,  =  0. 

Now  the  final  value  of  0  is  xj{r  -  a),  so  that  for  the  second  of 
(71)  we  have 

ma^-^  =  87a  -  dP,(r  -  a).  (72) 

r-a 

Eliminating  x^  between  this  equation   and  the  first  of  (71)  we 
obtain 

V        8(r-a)^  +  a* 
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If  r  a  4a/3  the  impulse  P^  is  zero,  as  stated  above. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  a  uniform  rod  turning  round  an  axis 
a.t  right  angles  to  its  length,  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length 
from  one  end,  suddenly  impinge  at  that  end  on  an  obstacle  there  will 
be  no  impulse  on  the  axis.  Or  again  if  a  rod  turning  round  one 
end  strike  on  an  obstacle  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  that  end  there  will  be  no  impulse  at  the  axis.  This  can  easily  be 
verified  by  noticing  the  absence  of  jar  when  a  bar  of  iron  held  by 
one  end  is  struck  at  its  centre  of  percussion  against  an  anvil. 

The  centre  of  percussion  can  be  found  for  a  body  of  any  form  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  indicated  above. 

181.  Example  of  Impalfle :  Body  moving  on  a  Smooth  Horizontal 
Table. — As  another  example  consider  a  thin  disk  of  any  form  moving 

Fio.  105.  Fig.  106. 


without  rotation  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  a  point  Aj 
Fig.  105,  at  distance  x  from  the  centroid  be  suddenly  fixed. 

Let  the  point  be  on  a  line  of  the  body  making  an  angle  0  with  the 
direction  of  motion  GB.  The  velocity  of  the  point  ^  is  v  in 
the  direction  GB,  and  this  is  to  be  annulled  by  an  impulse  F  applied 
at  A  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  reaction  applied  by  the  axis  at  A 
annuls  the  velocity  of  G  along  GA.  If  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  just 
after  the  application  of  the  impulse  is  v\  we  have 

Tn{vame  - 1? )  =  FsinOy  (74) 

and  for  the  instantaneous  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid  G 

mk^d  =  Px8ine,  (75) 

where  A^  is  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 

a  vertical  axis  through  G,  and  B  =  vlx.     Thus  the  last  equation 
becomes,  with  the  insertion  of  the  value  of  P  given  by  (74), 

Thus*  is  zero  for  d  =  0  or  0  =  fr,  and  is  va^Kk^'  +  x^)  for  0  =  jr/2. 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  uniform  disk  of  radius  r  moving  in  its 
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own  plane  we  have  in  the  preceding  equations  to  put  1^  «=  hr^.  In 
this  case  for  x=r  and  6  =  »r/2,  v  becomes  2i?/8,  that  is  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  is  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  former  value. 

182.  Further  Examides  of  Impulse/  Effect  of  Freeing  and  Fixing 
Axes  of  Rotation. — The  following  example  is  instructive.  A  body 
of  any  form  is  given  rotating  about  an  axis  A,  That  axis  is  suddenly 
freed  and  a  parallel  axis  B  is  fixed :  it  is  required  to  find  the  angular 
velocity  about  the  new  axis.  Let'  a,  6  be  the  distances  of  a 
parallel  axis  through  the  centroid  G  from  the  first  axis  and  the 
second  respectively,  6  the  angle  between  perpendiculars  GA^  GB 
drawn  from  the  centroid  to  the  axes  as  shown  in  Fig.  106.  By  §  1 55 
above  the  moment  of  momentum,  about  the  point  B  in  space,  of  the 
body  revolving  about  A  is  7nk^»  +  mcoa^cosd,  where  k  is  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the.  body  about  the  axis  through  G.  This  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  impulse  applied  at  j9  to  fix  that  axis.  Thus  if  <»'  be 
the  new  angular  velocity  about  B,  we  have 

m(A*  +  6*)»'  =  m{k?  +  aftoosO)  fo, 
so  that 

As  a  particular  case  let  the  body  be  a  uniform  disk  of  radius 
r  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  then 

«'  =  (r«  +  2a6cos0)«/(r2  +  26«). 

If,  further,  ^  be  at  the  centre  and  B  on  the  edge  of  the  disk  a  =»  0, 
0  =  0,  6  =  r,  so  that  «'  =  i». 

The  slightly  more  difficult  problem  in  which  the  axes  are  not 
parallel  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

188.  Body  supported  under  Gravity.  Effect  of  Removal  of  a 
8n]iport. — Again,  let  a  uniform  beam  be  suspended  by  two  vertical 
cords  (or  supported  by  two  props)  at  equal  distances  a  from  the 
centroid.  The  force  applied  to  the  beam  by  each  support  is  Wj2,  if  W 
be  the  gravity  of  the  beam.  One  of  the  supports  is  removed,  and  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  initial  acceleration  of  the  beam,  and 
the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support. 

The  removal  of  the  support  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the  instan- 
taneous application  of  a  downward  force  Tr/2  to  the  beam  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  support.  Thus  for  the  instantaneous 
motion  of  the  centroid  we  obtain,  putting  m  for  the  inertia  of  the 
beam,  F  for  the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support,  and  x  for 
the  downward  acceleration  of  the  centroid, 

YoT  the  angular  acceleration  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  the 
centroid  we  get 

mk^e=^Fa. 


i 
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But  clearly  9  »  x/ay  and  therefore  by  the  first  equation  we  find 

This  gives 

..        a>      W     ^     g« 


x  = 


and  the  motion  is  determined. 

If  the  length  of  the  beam  be  great  !m  comparison  with  either 
transverse  dimension  k^  =  ^a^  and  F=\W. 

184:.  Force  due  to  a  Jet  of  Particles. — ^When  a  body  is  bom- 
barded by  a  stream  of  particles,  it  experiences  a  force  which  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  momentiun  of  the  particles. 
Thus  if  the  average  mass  of  a  particle  be  m,  and  its  velocity  before 
impact  be  v,  and  after  impact  v\  in  the  same  direction,  the  change  of 
momentum  experienced  by  the  particle  is  m^v-v).  If  A'  such 
particles  strike  the  body  in  the  same  direction  in  each  second  of 
time  the  average  force  experienced  by  the  body  is  Nm{v  -  v). 

For  example,  if  each  particle  have  its  velocity  reversed  from 
V  to  - 17,  that  is  if  the  particles  rebound  with  the  velocity  of  approach 
to  the  body,  the  force  is  2Nmv, 

If  the  particles  striking  the  body  be  distributed  over  an  area  S  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  the 
average  force  per  unit  of  area  exerted  on  the  surface  will  be 
Nmiv  -  v')IS.  This  is  called  the  average  presswre  exerted  on  the  siu> 
face.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  explained  in  this  way. 

Again,  let  a  body,  a  truck  for  example  on  a  railway,  carry  a  tank 
of  water,  and  let  the  water  issue  in  a  horizontal  jet  from  one  end  of 
the  carriage.  If  a  be  the  effective  area  of  the  orifice,  and  v  the  velocity 
of  efflux  of  the  water,  that  is  the  velocity  relatively  to  the  orifice,  the 
volume  of  water  that  issues  in  a  second  is  ov,  and  its  mass  is  pav  where 
p  is  the  density  of  the  water.  Whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  relatively  to  the  railway,  the  momentum  lost  from  the  tank  and 
given  to  the  issuing  water  in  unit  of  time  is  pav'.  This  is  the  hori- 
zontal force  exerted  by  the  contents  of  the  tank,  and  therefore  by  the 
truck,  on  the  issuing  water,  and  measures  the  force  in  the  opposite 
direction  exerted  on  the  truck  by  the  jet. 

Thus  if  the  truck  be  at  rest,  the  force  is  still  pav^. 
Again,  a  wheel  may  be  driven  by  a  jet  impinging  upon  it.  Con- 
ceive for  example  a  wheel  free  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
played  upon  by  a  horizontal  jet  of  particles  (say  the  bullets  from  a 
rapidly  worked  machine-gun)  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel  and  at  a 
distance  h  from  the  axis.  If  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  v  its 
velocity,  and  iV  the  number  received  by  the  wheel  per  second,  the 
moment  of  momentum  absorbed  by  the  wheel  per  second  is,  if  the 
velocities  of  the  particles  are  just  annulled,  Nmvhj  and  this  is  the 
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liiblii^nt  round  the  axis  of  the  force  acceleratiug  the  motion  of  the 
wheel.      The  force  on  the  hearings  is  Nttiv, 

Forces  of  the  nature  here  indicated  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  connection  with  their  applications. 

185.  Dimensions  of  Momentum,  Force,  and  Impulse. — Sincef 
momentum  is  the  product  of  mass  into  velocity  the  unit  of  momentum 
is  that  of  the  unit  of  mass  moving  with  the  unit  of  velocity ;  thus  foi' 
a  given  momentum  we  may  write  the  equation 

where  m  is  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  the  body,  t?  the  number  of 
nnits  of  velocity,  L  the  unit  of  length,  M  the  unit  of  mass,  T  the 
unit  of  time.  If  we  change  to  units  Z',  if,  T  such  that  L  =  \L'y 
M^i»,M\  T—tT^  this  equation  may  be  written 

momentum  =  mv\yLT  ~^\IJ}£T  '  *], 

where  X/xt"*  is  the  change-ratio. 

Since  force  is  rate  of  change  of  momentum  the  unit  of  force  is 
that  which  gives  the  unit  of  mass  the  unit  of  acceleration,  so  that  the 
unit  of  force  may  be  denoted  by  [LMT~^] ;  thus  we  may  write  the 
equation  for  a  given  force  of  numerical  value  F^ 

force  =F[LMT-']. 

Changing  the  units  as  before  to  L',  M\  T*,  we  liave 

force  =  FXfiT-'lL'M'r-^ 

where  Xftr"*  is  the  change-ratio. 

An  impulse  is  the  time-integral  of  a  force,  and  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  being  represented  by  the  product  of  a  force  into  a  time ; 
its  dimensional  formula  and  change-ratio  are  therefore  the  same  as 
those  for  momentum. 

If  we  change  the  units  from  the  foot,  the  pound,  the  second  to 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second,  we  have  X  =  30*479, 
fi  =  453'6,  T—l;  and  therefore  the  change-ratio  for  momentum  and 
impulse,  namely  X/ir~^,  has  the  value  in  this  case 

80-48  X  453-6  =  1 3825. 

Since  r  =  1  the  change-ratio  for  force  evidently  has  the  same  value 
for  the  change  of  units  here  specified. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
WOBK  AND  ENEBGT. 


Fig.  107. 


186.  DeiiiiitioA  laid  Measurement  of  Work. — We  now  oonsider 
what  is  termed  the  work  done  by  any  force  of  a  system  in  any  actual 
displacement  of  the  system,  li  dahe  any  displacement  of  a  particle 
to  which  the  force  F  is  applied,  and  the  direction  of  this  make  an 
angle  6  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  as  in  Fig.  107,  the  product 

Foo^B.da  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  in 
the  displacement  da. 

If  6  be  less  than  fr/2  the  component  of  the  dis- 
placement is  in  the  direction  of  Fy  and  the  work  done 
by  the  force  is  positive.  If  6  be  greater  than  fr/2 
the  component  is  reaUy  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  F,  We  have  then  -  FcosO.ds  =  Fcoa{ir  -  0)d«, 
and  each'  of  these  quantities  is  positive.  Work  is 
here  done  ctgainH  the  force  F  by  other  forces  of  the 
system.  Work  done  by  a  force  is  taken  positive,  that 
done  against  a  force  is  negative  work  done  by  the 
force. 

For  example,  let  a  particle  move  downwards  along 
a  path  inclined  at  an  angle  6  to  the  horizontal.  Then 
if  fTbe  the  gravity  of  the  particle  acting  vertically 
down,  the  work  done  by  the  force  >r  in  a  displace- 
ment 8  along  the  path  is  WasinQ, 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gravity  of  a  particle 

in  a  displacement  of  it  along  an  inclined  plane,  but 

is  not  necessarily  the  whole  work  done  on  the  particle.     If  other 

forces  {act  on  the  particle  their  works  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 

same  rule. 

187.  Work  done  in  Finite  Displacement  by  a  Varying  Force. — 
If  a  varying  force  act  on  a  body  so  that  the  place  of  application  of  the 
force  is  moved  along  any  path,  the  whole  work  done  by  the  force 
must  be  obtained  by  supposing  the  path  divided  up  into  a  number 
of  indefinitely  short  elements,  dsy,  ds^^ ...,  da^^  then  finding  the  proper 
average  force,  jPj,  F^  ...,  F^^  for  each  element,  and  calculating  the 
sum  F^co&Q^d8^-\- F%QO&B^d8^-\- ...  +  ^'„oos0^cte„,  where  0j,  6,, ...,  6>„  are 
the  angles  between  the  successive  elements  and  the  respective  forces 
F^^  i^„*...,  F^*    This  sum  is  called  the  space-integral  of  the  force,  and 
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is  usually  denoted  by  the  formula  jFco&dda.  Thus  we  have,  putting 
W  for  the  work  done, 

W^fFcosOde, 

in  which  the  space-integral  is  taken  along  the  path  of  displacement. 
The  space-integral  of  a  force  is  thus  the  quantity  called  work ; 
the  time- integral  of  a  force  is  momentum.  We  have  considered  the 
time-integral  of  an  impulsive  force  above,  and  seen  that  while  we 
may  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  impulsive  force, 
we  are  able  to  reckon  the  amount  of  the  impulse  by  the  momentum 
generated.  When  an  impulsive  force  acts  it  also  does  work  which, 
by  what  has  just  been  said,  is  expressible  as  a  space-integral.  We 
shall  see  how  to  reckon  it  when  we  have  considered  kinetic  energy. 

188.  Bate  of  Working  or  Activity. — If  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  F  at  any  element  ds  of  the  path,  and 
dt  be  the  interval  of  time  taken  to  traverse  the  element,  we  have 
ds  =  vdtj  and  the  equation  of  work  becomes 

W^/FvooBddty  (1) 

in  which  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  whole  time  during  which  the 
motion  lasts.  The  work  is  thus  from  a  space-integral  of  F  converted 
into  a  time-integral  of  the  quantity  Fvcosd.  This  may  be  regarded 
either  as  the  product  of  F  into  the  component  of  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  F^  or  as  the  product  of  v  into  the  component  of  F  in  the 
direction  of  v,  FvcobO  is  called  the  rate  of  working  of  the  force  F, 
or  sometimes  the  activity  of  F,  Sometimes  also  the  word  power  ia 
used  in  this  sense. 

189.  Unit  of  Work. — For  the  unit  of  work  we  have  the  unit  of 
force,  and  the  unit  of  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  or 
such  a  force  ^or  FcosO,  and  such  a  displacement  ^cosd  or  ds,  that 
the  product  FoosOds  is  unity.  When  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne, 
and  the  unit  of  displacement  is  the  centimetre,  the  unit  of  work  is 
the  work  done  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  in  a  displacement  in  the  same 
direction  of  one  centimetre.  This  is  called  an  erg.  When  the  unit 
of  force  is  the  gravity  of  one  gramme,  and  the  displacement  is  one 
centimetre  in  the  same  direction,  the  work  done  is  g  ergs  (where  g  is 
the  number  of  dynes  in  the  gravity  of  a  gramme,  a  number,  rather 
greater  than  981,  depending  on  the  place  at  which  the  force  is 
measured),  and  this  work  is  called  a  centimstre-grarmne.  Again,  when 
the  unit  of  force  is  what  is  called  a  poundal,  and  the  displacement  is 
one  foot,  the  work  done  is  called  & /oot-p<njmdal ;  and  last,  when  the 
unit  of  force  is  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  and  the  unit  of  displacement 
is  one  foot,  the  work  done  is^foot-poundals  (where  g  is  the  niunber  of 
poundals  in  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  a  number,  rather  greater  than 
32,  depending  on  the  place  where  the  force  is  measured),  and  this 
is  called  &  foot-pound.     [For  values  of  g  see  Gravitation  below.] 

190.  Unit  of  Activity. — When  the  activity  is  such  that  one 
unit  of  work  is  done  per  second,  it  is  taken  as  unity.    Thus  as 
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different  units  of  activit]^  we  have  1  erg  per  second,  1  cerUimetre-grcmime 
per  second,  1  foot-powndal  per  second,  1  foot-powiid  per  second.  For 
many  practical  purposes  these  units  are  too  small,  and  larger  units 
are  employed.  Thus  for  the  rate  of  working  of  steam-engines,  gas- 
engines,  and  other  prime  movers,  the  unit  of  activity  is  1  horse- 
power, which  is  defined  as  an  activity  of  33,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  or,  which  is  of  course  the  same  thing,  5.50  foot-pounds  per 
second.  Again,  for  electrical  purposes  the  unit  activity  employed  is 
frequently  the  watt,  which  is  an  activity  of  10'  ergs  per  second. 
Sometimes  also  an  activity  of  1000  watts  is  used  as  unit,  and  is 
called  a  kilowatt. 

191.  Distinction  between  Work  and  Activity. — The  reader  will 
note  the  essential  distinction  between  work  and  activity  or  rate  of 
working.  Confusion  between  the  two  quantities  is  not  uncommon 
even  in  dynamical  treatises,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  referring  to  a 
horse-power  as  33,000  foot-pounds,  or  a  watt  as  a  unit  of  energy,  which 
of  course  it  is  not.  Thus  we  have  heard  the  question  asked,  '*  How 
many  fully  charged  storage  cells  of  a  certain  pattern  will  contain  a 
horse-power?"  The  cells  when  charged  contain  so  much  energy, 
which  can  be  measured  in  ergs,  or  foot-pounds,  or  in  terms  of 
any  other  unit  of  energy  or  work ;  the  rate  at  which  the  cells 
can  work  depends  on  their  arrangement  and  that  of  the  circuit  in 
which  their  energy  is  to  be  developed,  and  a  single  cell  may  be  made 
to  give  many  horse-power  or  as  small  a  fraction  as  may  be 
desired  of  a  horse-power.  Even  a  Hertzian  vibrator  charged  by  an 
induction  coil  of  moderate  size  may,  while  discharging  by  oscillations 
and  producing  electrical  waves,  work  for  a  very  short  time  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  mean  activity  during  the  time  of  oscillatory  dis- 
charge has  been  reckoned  for  such  a  vibrator  at  nearly  200  horse- 
power 

192.  Dimensional  Formnlsd  of  Work  and  Activity.  —  Let  a 
certain  amount  of  work  be  expressed  numerically  by  W  when  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  certain  chosen  units  which  we 
denote  by  Z,  M,  T.  Then  we  may  in  the  same  manner  as  at  §§7, 
124,  185,  write 

Work^  Wi^nit  of  force  x  v/nit  oflengiK) 
=  W\LMT-^  X  ZJ  =  IF[ZWr-']. 

Now  let  the  units  L,  M,  T  be  altered  to  new  units  U,  M\  T 
such  that  L=^\L',  M—i^M*,  T^tT,  Then  we  obtain  for  the  same 
work 

Work  =  TrxVr-*[Z'»i/T'-2].  (2) 

The  numerical  value  of  the  work  is  now  TTX'^r"',  which  is  the 
former  numerical  value  multiplied  by  X'ftr"*,  the  factor  obtained  by 
substituting  for  L,  if,  T  in  the  dimensional  formula  [UMT'"^]  the 
ratios  X,  fi,  r  of  the  old  units  to  the  new.  This  factor  is  the  change- 
ratio  for  energy. 

An  activity  is  measured  numerically  by  the  ratio  Wjt,  of  the 
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numerical  value  of  an  amount  of  work  done  to  that  of  the  time 
occupied  in  doing  it. 

Thus  for  the  dimensional  formula  of  activity  we  have 

Activity  «  A  [L^MT'*].  (3) 

If  a  change  is  made  to  units  L',  M\  T  from  units  Z,  if,  T<,  ful- 
filling the  relation  (Z,  if,  7')  =  (XZ',  fiM^^rT),  the  change-ratio  is 

As  a  numerical  example  we  may  find  the  number  of  ergs  in  a 
foot^poundal.  Here  X  =  80-48,  /*  =  458-6,  t=1.  Thus  XVr~*  = 
30-48'  X  453*6  x  1  =  421408,  which  is  the  number  of  ergs  in  a  foot- 
poundal  nearly. 

One  foot-poundal  per  minute  is  421408/60"(  =  1'95)  ergs  per 
second. 

193.  Work  done  by  Forces  which  depend  on  the  Co-ordinates. — 
It  is  desirable  to  give  here  some  examples  of  work  done  in  different 
circumstances.  First  consider  a  particle  under  the  action  of  forces 
such  that  the  resultant  force  F  on  the  particle  depends  only  on  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed,  that  is  on  its  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  with 
reference  to  a  given  set  of  axes.  In  any  element  ds  of  the  path  at 
which  the  force  is  F  the  work  done  is  Fcosd.dst  where  0  is  the  angle 
between  F  and  ds.  Now  if  X,  Y,  Z  he  the  components  of  F,  the 
direction  cosines  of  F  are  X/F,  YjF,  ZjF;  and  if  dx^  dy,  dz  be  the 
projections  of  the  element  da  on  the  axes,  the  direction  cosines  of  ds 
are  dx/ds,  dy/ds,  dzjds.    Hence,  §  24, 

^     X  dx     Y  dy     Zdz 
"^^--Fls^Fl^Fds^ 

and 

Fco6e.ds  =  Xdx  +  Ydy + Zdz.  (4) 

But  since  /*  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  X^  Y,  Z  are  also. 

Let  them,  further,  be  functions  such  that  the  integrals yX(/;i;, ... 

taken  round  any  closed  path  in  the  field  of  force  (that  is  the  portion 
of  space  in  which  the  force  exists  and  in  which  the  work  is  done)  are 
zero,  that  is  such  that  the  work  done  in  any  portion  of  the  closed 
path  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  in  the  remaining 
portion.  If  the  work  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  107,  along  any  chosen  path 
be  fT^,  and  integration  along  the  path  from  il  to  if  be  denoted 

fB 

by  y    ,  we  have 

W^s = f'{-^dx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz),  (5) 

A 

and  each  of  the  integrals  on  the  right  must  depend  only  on  the 
terminals  A  and  B  of  the  path,  that  is  must  be  independent  of  the 
course  of  the  path  between  the  initial  point  A  and  the  final  B,    For 
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each  must  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  integral 
along  any  path  from  ^  to  ^  making  with  the  path  AB  a  complete 

circuit  in  the  field.     X  is  3  W/Sx  the  rate,  for 
Fig.  108.  the  point  B,  of  variation  of  W  with  a?,  when  y 

and  z  are  kept  unchanged.  Similarly  for  Zand 
Z.  The  quantity  in  brackets  in  (5)  is  what  is 
called  a  ^perfect  differential  of  W,  Such  forces  are 
called  conservcUive  forces,  and  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  following  sections  and  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  (see  §  218). 

194.  Impossibility  of  a  "  Perpetual  Motion/* 
— The  case  here  described  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  as  it  represents  the  action  of  natural 
forces,  and  therefore  asserts  the  impossibility 
of  a  *'  perpetual  motion/'  that  is  a  self-acting  machine  which  without 
having  work  done  upon  it  from  without  will  continue  indefinitely 
long  to  do  useful  work.  For  such  a  machine  can  only  continue  to 
work  by  making  successive  "strokes/'  that  is  by  passing  through 
changes  of  configuration  which  run  in  cycles,  so  that  the  machine 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  same  configuration  relatively  to 
the  bodies  exerting  forces  on  its  parts,  and  therefore  doing  work  on 
these  parts  as  they  move.  Just  as  much  work  must  therefore  be 
done  by  such  a  machine  against  external  forces  as  is  done  upon  it  by 
external  forces  in  a  complete  stroke,  or  closed  cycle  of  changes  of 
configuration,  and  so  there  is  no  gain  of  work  on  the  whole.  On  the 
contrary,  there  must  in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  be  a 
balance  of  work  spent  in  overcoming  frictional  resistances ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  any  useful  work -done  by  a  machine,  must  be  done  by  put- 
ting some  other  system  through  a  partial  or  unclosed  cycle  of  changes. 
195.  Work  done  by  Gravitational  Porces.  Theory  of  PotentiaL 
— A  very  good  example  of  forces  fulfilling  the  conditions  stated  in 
§  198  is  furnished  by  gr&vitation.  According  to  the  law  of  gravita^ 
tion  discovered  by  Newtoa  we  may,  with  proper  choice  of  a  refer- 
ence system  of  axes,  say  that  every  particle  of  matter  acts  on  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  which,  for  every  pair,  is  proportion/l 
to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  and  acts 
along  the  line  between  them.  Thus  if  m,  m  are  the  masses  of 
two  particles,  r  their  distance  apart,  there  exists  along  the  line 
joining  them  a  force  of  mutual  atkuction  of  amount  kmrn'/r',  where 
A;  is  a  constant  multiplier  required  for  the  expression  of  the  force  in 
ordinary  dynamical  xmits.  Thus  if  m,  m*  be  taken  in  grammes,  r  in 
centimetres,  the  force  will  be  expressed  in  dynes  if  A;  be  the  attractive 
force  in  dynes  between  two  particles,  each  a  gramme  in  ma^s,  con- 
centrated at  two  points  a  centimetre  apart.  Thus  reckoned,  k  is 
approximately  6*66  x  10~®.    (See  chap,  xii.) 

The  reference  system  here  chosen  must  be  one  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  the  particles  which  are  being  considered  (see 
§  220).     It  may  be  such  a  system,  e,g.,  one  fixed  relatively  to  the 
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fixed  stars,  as  the  consistency  of  the  results  of  observation  shows  to 
be  capable  of  being  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  '*  fixed  in 
space."  Since  the  centroid  of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing 
particles  is  not  alSected  by  their  mutual  action  it  is  sometimes  very 
conveniently  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Now  consider  the  work  done  by  attraction  in  diminishing  f romi 
r,  to  r^  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  from  another  of  mass  m'* 
Let  a  positive  value  of  dr  denote  an  increase  of  this  distance,  then  the 
-direction  of  the  attraction  is  that  of  -  dr,  and  (if  force  tending  to 
increase  r  be  taken  positive)  the  attraction  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
force  —  hmn'lf^.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement 
-  «&•  is  therefore  kmnhdr/r'.  Hence  the  whole  work  done  by  the 
force  of  attraction  is 

W  =  kmm'  /*■"  ^  =  kmm'f-  -  1\  (6) 


y        r*  \rj     r,/ 


The  quantity  km/r  is  called  the  potential  at  the  position  of  the 
mass  m  produced  by  the  mass  m,  or  the  potential  due  to  m  at  any 
point  distant  r  from  it ;  and  similarly  km/r  is  the  potential  due  to 
the  mass  m  at  the  distance  r  from  it.  The  difference  of  potential 
^f»(l/rj-  I/r,)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  bringing 
a  particle  of  unit  mass  from  a  distance  r,  to  a  distance  r^,  and 
kmm'iljr^  -  1/r,)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  changing 
the  distance  of  m  from  r,  to  rj.  The  work  done  by  the  attraction  of 
m  in  bringing  m  through  the  same  change  of  distance  has  the  same 
value,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  fact  that  the  attraction  is  mutual. 
When  rj=oc,  kmrn/r^  is  the  value  of  W,  in  other  words  the- 
potential  of  any  mass  m,  at  a  point  distant  r^  from  it,  is  the  work 
done  by  the  at6*action  of  m  in  bringing  a  particle  of  unit  mass  from 
an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance  r^  or  by  applied  force  in  carrying  it 
from  distance  r,  against  attraction,  to  distance  infinite. 

196.  Potential  prodnced  at  any  Point  by  a  System  of  Particles. 
Work- Values  of  Particles  in  different  Positions.— The  potential  at 
an}'  point  P  due  to  an  assemblage  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
potentials  which  each  mass  produces  separately  at  P,  for  the  attrac^ 
tipn  of  any  particle  oh  any  other  is,  as  observation  and  experiment 
show,  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  other  particles.  Thus  if  we  have 
n  particles  of  masses  wi„  m,,  ...,  m„,  at  points  P,,  P„  ...,  P„,  distant 
Tj,  r,, ...,  r,  from  F,  the  potential  at  F  (which  we  shall  denote  by  F) 
is  given  by 

F=;fcfe+!?^  +  ...'\  =  ;fcs^,  (7> 

\ri      r,         /  r 

where  the  summation  includes  the  value  of  m/r  for  each  particle. 

Thus  the  work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  bringing,  from  an  in- 
finite distance  from  every  pcoliicle  of  the  attracting  system,  a  particle 
of  mass  m  to  a  point  F  at  which  the  potential  is  T  is  m  V.  This  we 
shall  call  for  shortness  at  present  the  work-value  of  the  particle  in 
the  given  position  F  relatively  to  the  other  particles.     If  F  coincide- 
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...,  m„,  and  the 


vnth  the  position  P^  of  one  of  the  particles  m^  m^ 
particle  of  mass  m  be  the  particle  of  mass  m,  tJiere  situated,  if  V^ 
•denote  the  potential  at  P^  due  to  m^  m,,  ...,  m^^  and  rj,,  r^,,  ...»  fm 
denote  the  distances  of  Pj  from  P„  P„  ...,  P,,  the  work- value  of 
-m^  in  the  position  P^  is 

m.F,  =  Awi,(^  +  2^+...+— )  =  ^m,S— *,  (8) 

'   '  'V^f     '•is  W  »-i 

where  2  denotes  summation  of  mj^/r^it^^®^  ^^^  ^^^  values  of  A;  from  2  ton. 
Similarly  the  work- value  of  m,  in  its  position  P,  is  Ajm^Sw^/r^ 
where  A;  has  all  values  from  1  to  n  excluding  2.     In  the  same  way 
the  work-values  of  the  other  particles  may  be  expressed. 

197.  Potential  Energy  of  a  System  of  Gravitatixig  Particles. — 
If  rjfc  be  put  for  the  distance  of  the  particle  at  any  point  Pj  from  the 
particle  at  any  other  point  Pf^  the  total  work-value  of  the  particles, 
-  E,  of  the  system,  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  work-values  of  the  par- 
ticles, is  expressed  by  the  equation 


2        »V* 


(9) 


where  one  summation  is  for  all  values  of,/  from  1  to  n,  and  the  other 
for  the  same  range  of  values  of  k.    The  factor  |  is  necessary  as  each 

term  of  the  work-value  is  brought  by  the 
summations  twice  into  the  account. 

This  work-value  depends  only  on  the 
relative  configuration  of  the  particles,  and 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  paths  or 
processes  by  which  the  particles  are  brought 
together  by  their  attractions. 

We  shall  see  later  that  what  have  been 
called  above  the  wark-value8  of  the  par- 
ticles are  component  parts  of  the  exhaustion 
of  configurational  eiMrgyj  or  eochomstion  of  ike 
poteTdial  energy ,  of  the  system  of  particles. 
The  potential  energy  is  the  sum  with  its  sign 
changed  of  the  work-values  of  the  individual 
particles  as  here  defined  or  this  negative  sum 
with  any  convenient  constant  added,  that  is 
E-ii-C. 

198.  Potential  of  Uniform  Spherical 
Shell. — We  shall  now  show  that  if  we  have 
an  assemblage  of  particles  composing  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  of 
area,  the  potential  of  the  shell  at  any  external  point  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  potential  at  the  same  point  of  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to 
that  of  the  shell  and  situated  at  its  centre.  Let  P,  Fig.  109,  be  the 
point,  C  the  centre  of  the  shell,  and  Aj  B  two  adjacent  points  of 
the  shell  on  a  plane  section  through  G  and  P.  Let  ^  be  the  angle 
the  tangent  to  the  section  at  A  makes  with  the  radius,  Q  the  angle 
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between  CP  and  CAj  and  draw  AD  Bit  right  angles  to  PA,  Further, 
let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  radius,  r  the  length  of  PA^  and  I 
that  of  PC.  Then  PB  =  r  +  dr,  DB^dr,  and  dO^AGB.  Also 
AB  =  add.  But  8inPAC-co3<tt  =  BD/AB  =  dr/adO^  and  therefore, 
since  smPACIsinO  ==  l/r,  rdr=:alsmOde. 

Now  if  ^  be  the  mass  of  the  shell  per  unit  of  area,  the  mass  of  the 
zone  swept  out  by  AB,  when  the  diagram  is  made  to  turn  completely 
round  PC,  is  fiaddx2ira8md  =  2irfia^sm3dd^27rfi.ardr/L  This  is 
all  at  the  distance  r  from  P,  and  hence  its  potential  at  P  is  2irkfjLadrlL 
We  have  then  for  the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  whole  shell 


r=  ?^fdr, 


where  J  dr  means  the  difiS^rence  between  the  extreme  values  of  l. 
But  this  is  2a,  and  therefore  we  obtain 

r=  tl!^  (10) 

c 

The  mass  of  the  shell  is  4cfrfia^,  and  4:7rkfia^/l  is  the  potential  which 
that  mass  concentrated  at  C  would  produce  at  P, 

199.  Potential  of  Solid  Sphere. — Since  this  result  holds  for  each 
shell  of  a  solid  sphere  made  up  of  thin  concentric  shells  each  of 
aniform  mass  per  unit  area,  it  holds  for  the  whole  sphere.  Thus  a 
solid  s|^ere  of  density  uniform  throughout,  or  of  density  varying  in 
any  manner  with  distance  from  the  centre,  but  fulfilling  tiie  condition 
l^t  the  density  is  the  same  at  all  points  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre,  produces  the  same  potential  at  an  external  point  P  sus 
would  be  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  sphere 
and  concentrated  at  tiie  centre  C. 

200.  Work  done  by  Attractive  Forces  in  Condensing  a  Nebula. 
— Consider  a  sphere  of  uniform  density  p  and  radius  r,  the  potential 
At  an  external  point  at  a  distance  c  +  r  from  the  centre  is 

The  potential  at  the  surface  is  therefore  jfirpkr^.  The  work  done  by 
attractive  forces  in  adding  on  a  layer  of  thickness  dr  to  the  sphere  by 
matter  brought  from  infinity  is  therefore  ^irpkr^  y^  4npr^dr^  that  is 
^^kn^p'rUir,  Hence  for  the  work  W  done  by  attractive  forces  in 
building  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a  and  density  p  by  means  of  matter 
brought  from  infinity  we  have 

cr 

r=|A^,  (11) 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  work  done  by  the  attractive 
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forces  in  carrying  the  surface  of  this  sphere  in  towards  the  centre 
through  a  distance  da  is 

dW^^k^da,  (1-2) 

and  the  work  done  by  these  forces  in  bringing  the  surface  in  from 
a  to  a'  is 

W'-W^^M^l,-lj  (13) 

In  the  estimation  of  the  work-value  in  (11)  all  the  matter  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  infinity  to  the  surface  of  the  growing  sphere  ;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  particles  in  coming  together  from  uniform  diffusion 
through  infinite  space  to  form  the  sphere  of  radius  a.  For  suppose 
that  matter  of  amount  M  is  brought  in  the  manner  described  from 
infinity  to  build  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  again  suppose  that  it  is 
brought  together  to  form  a  sphere  of  greater  radius  I),  The  work- 
values  of  the  aggregations  of  particles  are  ^kAP/a,  ^kAPjD,  and^ 
by  §  197,  depend  entirely  on  the  configurations  of  the  partides  in 
the  two  cases,  and  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  were 
brought  together.  Hence  the  difference  |A;3/*(l/a- 1/Z>)  is  the 
work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  compressing  the  material  sphere  of 
radius  Z)  and  mass  m  to  the  sphere  of  radius  which  becomes  ^kAP/a 
when  D  is  infinite.  Thus  the  work  done  by  the  mutual  attractive 
forces  of  the  particles  in  bringing  together  universally  diffused 
matter  to  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  exactly  ^kAPja, 

201.  Work  done  in  condensing  the  Earth  from  Nebnlar  Matter. 
Amonnt  of  Heat  generated. — Let  us  apply  this  result  to  a  case 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  earth  regard^  as  built  up 
of  infinitesimal  particles  brought  by  their  mutual  attraction  from 
universal  diffusion.  Take  the  radius  a  as  6*367  x  10®  centimetres, 
p  as  5*5 ;  then  to  reckon  Win  ergs  we  must  take  ^=  6*66  x  10"*,  and 
therefore  have 

ir=|6*66.10-«.-V-^.5-5^6*367M0^<>  =  2*216  x  10»».  (14) 

This  is  an  underestimate  for  the  earth,  as  the  density  increases 
from  the  surface  inwards,  and  therefore  as  the  matter  is  on  the 
whole  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sphere  than  in  the  case  here  considered^ 
the  real  value  of  W  must  be  much  greater. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  a 
gramme  of  water  from  a  certain  temperature  of  the  Centigrade  scale 
to  a  temperature  one  degree  higher  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  heat,  and 
called  a  calorie^  and  42  x  10'  ergs  of  work  spent  in  producing  heat 
would  generate  one  calorie.  Hence  the  above  value  of  W  would 
generate  5*29  x  10^^  calories.  The  combustion  of  a  gramme  of 
anthracite  coal  yields  about  8000  calories  of  heat.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  by  W  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  burning 
6*6  X  10^  grammes,  or  6*6  x  10"  tons,  of  such  coal. 
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202.  Work  done  in  condensing  the  Snn  from  Nebular  Matter. 
Source  of  the  Snn's  Radiant  Heat. — The  sun's  mass  is  about  882,000 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  radius  is  110  times  that  of  the  earth. 
Hence  W,  for  the  sun,  regarded  as  formed  by  the  ooUection  of 
universally  diffused  matter,  is  882,000^110  or  10*  times  the  value  of 
IT  just  found  for  the  earth,  that  is  2-216  x  10^  ergs.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  in  bringing  together  a  body  of  mean  density  and  radius 
equal  to  those  of  the  sun  at  present,  would  be  about  5*29  x  10^ 
calories,  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
6-5  X  10*  tons  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  radiant  heat  which  would  be  received  in  one  minute 
by  a  square  centimetre  of  surface  held  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at 
the  di^nce  of  the  earth,  at  a  place  where  there  was  no  atmosphere, 
is  estimated  at  about  8  calories.  The  amount  radiated  by  the  sun  in 
one  second  is  that  received  by  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth.  Now  the  sim's  distance  is  aboutl  10^  x  earth^a 
diameter,  and  therefore  the  area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
eun's  distance  is,  roughly,  4ir  x  4  x  llO'  x  6*867^  x  10*'  in  sq.  cms. 
The  total  number  N  of  calories  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  in  one 
eecond  is  *05  x49rx4xll0^x  6*867^  x  lo^',  and  the  number  n  emitted 

r  second  by  each  sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  is  this  number  divided 
4ir  X  1102  X  6-367»  x  ]0»«,  that  is  -05  x  4  x  110'.  Thus  approxim- 
ately N=l'bx  Ky*  and  n  =  2420.  This  heat  would  be  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  work  at  the  rate  of  over  185,000  hor>e-power  per 
square  metre  of  the  sun's  surface,  or  by  the  combustion  on  each 
sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  of  over  lOOO  grammes  of  the  best  coal 
per  hour,  or  about  a  ton  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

The  received  theory,  which  is  mainly  due  to  v.  Helmholtz,  of  the 
production  of  this  heat  is  that  of  contraction  of  the  sun.  To  produce 
the  energy  radiated  the  sun's  radius  would  have  to  shorten  at  the 
rate  of  rather  more  than  1/5000  of  a  centimetre  per  second  (or  by 
about  17  centimetres  per  day,  that  is  about  200  feet  per  year)  on 
the  supposition  that  no  alteration  of  temperature  is  involved  in  the 
contraction.  This  is,  however,  much  too  great  an  estimate,  as  the 
density  of  the  sun  is  no  doubt  much  greater  in  the  central  portions 
than  near  the  surface.  Von  Helmholtz  has  estimated  about  125  feet 
per  year  as  the  radial  contraction. 

The  sun  is  in  part  certainly  gaseous,  and  it  is  known  that  a  mass 
of  gas  cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting,  will  increase 
in  temperature,  a  result  we  shall  prove  later  when  dealing  with  heat. 
The  sun,  however,  do  doubt  very  nearly  fulfils  the  condition  of 
constancy  of  temperatiu^. 

208.  Work  done  by  Impact  of  a  Jet  of  Particles.  Reaction 
Water- Wheel — Take  the  jet  issuing  from  a  tank  on  a  truck  as 
described  in  §  184  above.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  in  space  be  v, 
and  that  of  the  carriage  be  u  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  mass 
of  liquid  issuing  per  second  is  therefore  a{v-\-u)py  where  p  is  the 
density  of  the  fluid  and  a  the  cross-section  of  the  jet.  The  mo- 
mentum is  thus  ap(v  +  uyf  and  this  is  the  force  exerted  on   the 
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cairiAge.     The  jet  does  work  on  the  cairUge  at  a.  tate  A=Fu  wher^ 
F  U  the  force,  and  thus 

^->ap(u  +  t>)<u.  (I5)i 

One  extreme  es&mple  of  this  ie  got  by  putting  u  —  O,  and  is  zero. 

AgtUD,  consider  a  simple  reaction  water-t^heel  like  that  shown  in< 
Fig.  1 10,  fedbj  water  which  may  be  taken  as  initially  at  rest  at  height 
h  above  the  orifices.    Let  e  be  the  velocity  of  the  water,  u  the  angular- 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  r  its  radius. 
Fie.  110.  ^  t^^  cross-section  of    each  jet,, 

and  let  the  wat«r  ismie  tangen- 
tially  to  the  circle  in  which  the 
orificee  move ;  we  have  for  l^e 
mass  of  wat«r  issuing  from  one  of 
them  per  second  op(o)r  +  p).  The 
momentum  communicated  to  the 
water  per  second  is  ap{ur*-v)v, 
and  the  moment  of  this  force 
round  the  axis  is  ap{mr a- v)vr. 
The  total  moment  for  three  jete  is 
Zap{ttT-tv)or  andthisisthecouple 
tending  to  increase  the  angular 
velodty  of  the  wheel.  We  thus 
have  for  the  rate  of  working 

J  =  3op{»r  +  B>«,r.       (16). 
204.  Work  dona  in  stretch- 
ing a  contractile  Film. — As  still 
another  example,  consider  the  work 
done  in  increasing  the  area  of  a  contractile  film  such  as  that  which 
may  be  regardeil  as  existing  on  the  Burfaj»  of  a  liquid.     The  film^ 
tends  to  contract,  and  to  keep  any  narrow  band  of  it  stretched  there- 
must  be  applied  to  the  part  of  it  on  each  side  of  any  section  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  band  a  pulling  force  of  amount 
Tb,  where  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  band.      The  value  of  T  is  for 
a  water  surface  at  10°  about  75  dynes  per  lineal  centimetre.     T  is 
called  the  gurjace  Untimi  of  the  film.     In  the  case  of  a  bubble  the 
tensions  of  the  two  surfaces  give  an  effective  tension  of  27*  for  the 
film.     It  is  found  that  thb  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the- 
film,  unless  the  film  be  made  exceedingly  thin. 

Now  consider  a  plane  film  of  breadth  b  and  length  I,  and  let  this- 
be  changed  to  T  by  pulling  it  out  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  we 
have  for  the  force  2Tb,  and  for  the  work  done  2Tb{i:  -  0,  that  ia  the- 
work  done  in  stretohing  the  film  is  27"  x  inerease  of  area.  [As  we 
shall  see  under  Thtrmodynamics  the  film  when  drawn  out  tends  tO' 
sink  in  temperature.  If,  however,  the  extension  goes  on  slowly  the- 
temperature  is  kept  constant  by  heat  drawn  from  the  surroundings.] 
205.  Normal  Force  exerted  by  «  Cnrvad  Film. — A  oontractiie- 
film,  whatever  ite  form,  exerts  a  force  along  the  principal  normal  at 
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each  point  of  the  surface,  that  is  along  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

touching  the  surface  at  the  point.    For  consider  first  a  cylindrical  film,. 

and  take  a  ribbon  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  cylinder. 

Let  ABj  Fig.  Ill,  be  a  small  element  of  length  da,  E  its  middle 

point,  e  the  centre  of  curvature,  r  the  radius 

of  curvature  EC^  dd  the  angle  AGE  or  £CE. 

If  5  be  the  breadth  of  the  strip  (perpendicular 

to  the  paper)  the  stretching  force  at  A  and  B,        ^^    ^  >    -s, 

if  7^  be  the  tension,  is  Tb.    Then  we  get  for     ^       %     |     /        ^ 

the  force  F   along    EC,    2Tb&mde  =  21bde.  \    I    / 

But  2de  =  ds/r,  therefore  F  =  Tbds/r.     If  p  be  \  j  / 

ihe  force  exerted  by  the  strip  per  unit  of  area  \ ;  / 

along  EC,  p  =  F/bds  =  T/r.    This  is  called  the 

pressu/re  along  the  normal  EC,  and  is  exerted  ^C 

on  the  fluid  on  the  concave  side  of  the  surface. 

206.  Film  of  Doable  Cnrrature. — Now  consider  any  surface,  and 
take  any  section  of  it  containing  the  normal ;  each  such  section  has 
a  radius  of  curvature  of  its  own  along  the  principal  normal.  The 
section  by  any  plane  nearly  coincident  with  this,  intersecting  the 
former  plane  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  curvature  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius  of  curvature,  has  approximately  the  same  curvature 
near  the  point  of  contact,  if  the  form  of  the  surface  changes  con- 
tinuously. 

Let  the  principal  normal  be  drawn  to  any  point  F  on  the 
surface.  Two  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  intersecting 
along  the  principal  normal  will  give  curves  of  intersection  with 
the  surface  having  radii  r,  r'  along  that  line,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  if  the  curves  of  section  are  both  concave  or  both  con- 
vex outwards  from  the  surface,  and  in  opposite  directions  when 
one  curve  is  concave,  the  other  convex.  These  have  the  corresponding 
curvatures  1/r,  1/r'.  Let  these  planes  be  denoted  hy  A,  B,  and  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  their  curves  of  intersection  with  the  surface 
be  C,  (7,  Figs.  112  and  113,  Take  now  two  planes  A^,  -4,  nearly 
coincident  with  A,  which  contain  a  line  through  C  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  normal,  and  cut  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal 
distances  from  F.  Near  F  these  curves  will  be  approximately  parallel 
lines.  They  include  between  them  there  a  short  narrow  strip  of  the 
contractile  film  with  parallel  edges,  which  are  clearly  similar  curves 
of  curvature  1/r,  practically  identical  with  the  curve  of  section 
between  them  through  F  made  hy  A.  Take  now  other  two  planes 
j?p  B^  in  the  same  way,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plane  B  intersecting 
in  a  line  through  C*  also  perpendicular  to  the  principal  normal,  and 
cutting  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides 
of  P,  and  having,  at  points  near  P,  curvature  1/r'.  These  will  give 
the  other  two  edges  <rf  the  portion  of  surface,  which  thus  will  be  very 
approximately  a  small  rectangle. 

A  line  drawn  across  this  surface  parallel  to  either  pair  of  edges 
does  not  deviate  more  than  infinitesimally  from  a  straight  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  normal  section  A  or  B  through  F  to  which  the 


\ 
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edges  are  perpeDdicul&r.  Fig.  112  ahowB  the  element  when  the  curva- 
tureein  the  two  sections  are  in  the  same  direction  ;  Fig.  113  when 
they  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  a  saddle-shaped  surface. 

Let  the  curvature  of  one  pair  of  edges  be  1/r,  of  the  other  pair  of 
edgee  1/r' ;  the  stretching  force  in  tie  film  along  the  first  pair  of 
edges  gives  by  §  204  a  force  Tjr  per  unit  of  area,  and  directed  along 

Fig,  112. 


the  principal  normal,  and  similarly,  the  stretching  force  in  the  film 
along  the  other  pair  of  edges  gives  a  force  Tjr',  also  along  the  principal 
normal.  If  the  Qumerical  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  taken 
positive  the  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  acting  towards  the  centres 
of  curvature  respectively  referred  to.  Thus  in  Fig.  112  the  forces  are 
oppositely  directed,  fiut  1/r,  1/r'  the  curvatures  maybe  regarded  as 
directed  quantities,  so  that  1/r'  is  taken  negative  if  r*  is  oppositely 
directed  from  r ;  and  so  for  the  total  pressure  p  we  have 

(") 

207.  Siller's  Theorem  of  Sum  of  Onrvstnns  at  uu  Point  of  a 
Borf^ce.^It  is  a  theorem  of  the  geometry  of  surfaces  that  if  any 
pair  of  rectangular  sections  of  a  surface  through  the  principal  normal 
be  taken  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  1/r  +  1/r'  is  a  constant.  For  one 
snch  pair  the  radius  of  curvature  in  one  of  the  sections  must  be  the 
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least,  and  therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  other  section  of 
the  pair  must  be  the  greatest  radius  for  the  point  considered.  These 
are  called  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  We  shall  denote  them 
by  R  and  R',     Thus 

(18) 


-'(i4} 


The  constancy  of  this  sum  of  curvatures  will  be  proved  in 
chap,  xvi.,  but  it  miy  bs  inferred  from  the  physical  fact  that  p 
must  be  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  two  pairs  of  planes  adopted 
above  to  define  the  rectangular  element. 

If  1/^  +  IjR  =  0,  p  =  0.  This  is  the  case  of  a  film  with  equal 
pressure  on  its  two  sides.  The  radii  of  curvature  must  in  this  case 
be  oppositely  directed,  unless  the  film  is  plane,  in  which  case  they 
are  both  infinite. 

208.  Problem  of  Minimnm  Surface  with  Given  Boundary. — 
In  the  general  case  of  a  film  with  a  fixed  curvilinear  boundary,  as  a 
soap  film  attached  to  a  wire  bent  into  a  closed  curve  of  any  form,  the 
film  is  curved,  and  the  radii  are  finite  and  fulfil  the  condition 
l/R-\'l/R'  =  0,  But  the  film  contracts  so  as  to  have  the  smallest 
area  possible  under  the  conditions ;  and  thus  solves  the  isoperimetrical 
problem,  to  find  a  surface  of  minimum  area  with  a  given  boundary. 

The  analytical  condition  fulfilled  by  such  a  surface  is  well  known 
to  be  precisely 

i4  =  0,  (19) 

80  that  the  solution  is  given  at  once  by  the  dynamical  process. 

209.  Worki  done  in  Blowing  a  Spherical  Soap-Bubble. — Next 
consider  a  spherical  soap-bubble  filled  with  a  gas  which  expands, 

Fia.  114. 
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blowing  out  the  soap-bubble,  and  let  this  expansion  go  on  so  slowly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  film,  and  therefore  its  tension,  remains 
constant. 

The  pressure  exerted  on  the  fluid  inside  by  a  contractile  film  of 
spherical  form  may  be  evaluated  in  the  following  manner.  Consider 
a  portion  of  the  film  bounded  by  a  small  circle  on  the  sphere; 
that  is  pulled  tangentially  at  all  points  of  its  boundary  by  the  film 
beyond  with  a  force  2T  per  unit  of  length  of  the  boundary  (see 
Fig.  114).  Draw  a  plane  through  the  vertex  of  this  portion  and 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  let  2d 0  he  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  by  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  segment. 
The  tangential  forces  round  the  circumference  give  a  resultant  force 
through  the  vertex  and  toward  the  centre  of  AiirTrdQ^,  MdBhe  small. 
This  divided  by  irr*c^6',  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  surface,  is  ^Tjr. 

A  gas  exeorts  a  force  normally  outwards  on  every  part  of  the 

M 
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surface,  and  the  amount  of  this  in  all  ordinary  cases  is  sensihly  the 
same  at  every  part.  Let  p  be  this  force  per  unit  area  (or  pressure) 
exerted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  soap-bubble. 

If  P  be  the  external  pressure  there  is  a  resultant  outward  force 
of  amount  p  —  P  per  unit  area  on  each  element  of  the  film.  This  is 
balanced  in  the  case  of  a  soap-bubble  in  equilibrium  by  an  inward 
force  47yr  where  2T  ia  the  tension  for  the  film  (taking  account  of 
both  sides).     Thus  we  have 

j9-P  =  ^.  (20) 

r 

If  the  radius  be  increased  by  an  amount  dr  the  force  on  each 
element  of  surface  of  area  dS  acts  through  a  distance  dr^  and  does  work 
of  amount  iiTdSdrjr,  The  whole  work  done  in  an  extension  of  radius 
is  therefore  4tiri^4:Td/rjr  =  l^wTrdr.  If  the  radius  be  increased  from 
a  to  a'  the  work  done  is 

Tr  =  8,rr(a'*-a*).  (21) 

The  area  has  been  increased  by  an  amount  4n'(a  ^  -  c^\  and  thus 
we  have  for  the  work 

H^=  2r  X  increase  of  area,  (22) 

210.  Work  done  by  an  Expanding  Gas.  —As  a  last  example,  con- 
sider a  quantity  of  gas  compressed  in  the  interior  of  a  closed 
space.  As  will  be  seen  under  ffydroatatica  on  each  element  of  the 
surface  of  the  containing  vessel  there  is  exerted  a  force  acting 
normally  outwards  the  amount  of  which  per  unit  of  area  of  the 
element  may  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  surface. 
Fig.  116.  This  force  per  imit  area  is  called  the  pressure  on  the 
element.  If  /?  be  its  amount  at  any  point  P,  the  outward 
force  perpendicular  to  an  element  of  small  area  dS  sur- 
rounding the  point  is  pdS.  Now  let  the  volume  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  gas  be  increased  by  a  small  outward 
motion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  boundaiy.  The 
element  dS  takes  up  a  new  position,  as  in  Fig.  115,  having 
been  displaced  bodily  through  a  mean  distance  ds  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  former  position.  The  work  done  is  pdSds,  The 
whole  work  done  by  the  expanding  gas  on  the  containing  walls  is 
the  sum  of  the  works  done  in  this  way  on  the  elements  making  up 
the  surface.     Thus  we  have 

r  =  -LpdsdS,  (23) 

where  the  summation  is  taken  for  every  element  dS  of  surface. 

If  p  is  the  same  for  every  element,  as  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
case  for  a  compressed  gas,  we  have 

W^p-LdadS  (24) 

Here  2dsdS  is  evidently  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  vessels 
and  if  this  be  denoted  by  dv  the  work  equation  becomes 

W=^pdv.  (25) 
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Thus  if  a  gas  is  confined  in  a  cylinder  of  area  ^  by  a  piston,  and 
the  pressure  applied  at  each  point  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  pistoil 
be  py  the  upward  force  on  the  piston  ia  pA.  If  the  piston  rise  a- 
distance  h  while  the  pressure  remains  p,  the  work  done  is  pAh.  But* 
^A  is  dvy  the  increase  of  volume,  and  so  the  work  is  pdv, 

211.  Finite  Expansion:  (1)  Isothermal;  (2)  Adiabatic^Thcf 
pressure  of  an  expanding  gas  generally  does  vary  with  the  volume,  and 
may  vary  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Two  modes  of  expansioil 
are,  however,  of  special  importance  :  (1 )  expansion  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  temperature  is  constant ;  (2)  expansion  under  the 
condition  that  no  heat  is  received  or  parted  with  by  the  gas.  In 
each  case  there  is,  as  will  be  shown  under  BecUy  a  definite  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  gas.  To  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  for  several  gases  the  relation  is,  in  (1)  that  the 
product  pv,  of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 

gas,  is  constant ;  in  (2)  that  the  product  of  the  pressure  p  by  v^9 

where  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  is  a  constant.  For  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  dry  air,  the  value  of  y  is  very  nearly  1*41.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  two  cases  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

pv^Cpv'^^C,  (26) 

where  (7,  C  are  constants.  These  are  called  the  characteristic  equations 
of  a  gas  under  the  stated  conditions.  Generally  when  they  are  used 
in  thermodynamics  v  is  understood  to  be  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of 
the  gas. 

In  these  cases  it  is  important  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  work 
done  by  the  gas  in  a  finite  expansion,  say  from  volume  v^  to  volume 
f  |.  First  let  us  calculate  in  each  case  the  variation  of  the  pressiu'e 
produced  by  a  small  increase  in  the  volume  dv. 

(1)  The  relation  being  pv^C^  where  (7  is  a  constant,  let  v  be 
changed  to  v-\-dVj  and  let  p  become  p-\-dp  in.  consequence.  We 
have  then 

{p  +  dp){v-\-dv)^Cj 
and  therefore 

pdv  +  vdp  +  dpdv  =  0. 

If  dv  be  small,  dp  wiU  be  correspondingly  smal],  and  dpdv  will  be 
very  small  in  comparison  with  pdv  or  vdp.     Hence  we  have 

pdn)  +  vdp  =  0, 

and  for  the  work  dW  done  in  an  expansion  dv 

dW-^pdv  -  -  vdp.  (27) 

In  (2)  a  similar  change  gives 

(p  +  (^)(t7  +  cfe)'y=C^, 


or 


(p  +  dpyh+^y^^C; 
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or  expanding  (1  +  dv/v)'^  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  reducing 
using  the  relation  pv^  =  (7,  we  obtain 

li  dvhe  small  we  may  neglect  all  squares  and  higher  powers  of 
dvj  and  products  of  dp  and  dv. 

Thus  we  obtain 

vdp  +  ypdv  =  0, 
and  we  have 

dW^pdv=^  -^vdp.  (28) 

y 
212.  Work   done  in  Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Expansions. — 

Now  proceeding  to  the  calculations  proposed  above,  we  have  by  {2o) 
for  the  whole  work  W  done  by  the  gas  in  changing  its  volume  from 
v^  to  i?j  under  constant  temperature  the  sum  of  the  works  pdv  for  the 
successive  steps  dv  of  volume,  that  is 


since  p  =  O/v, 

Consider  now  for  a  moment  the  equation  u=se'y  where  u  is  real 
and  positive,  and  x  is  real:  e*  is  the  function  defined  in  §  54: 
above.  Here  x  is  called  the  logarithm  of  u  to  the  base  a,  or  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  u,  .  This  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol 
logu,  so  that  we  may  write  instead  oi  u  =  e'  the  equation  x^logu. 

Clearly  li  whe  another  real  positive  quantity,  and  y  be  real,  and 
10  =  6*',  we  have 

log{uw)  =  a;  +  y  =  logt^  +  logto 

log—     =a3-y  =  logw-logw?. 

Now  we  have  seen  that 

du  =  e^dx, 

so  that 

,      du    du 
dx  =  —  = — . 

6*        u 

This  we  may  write  in  the  form  d{\ogu)=^du/u. 

We  may  proceed  from  this,  which  is  an  equation  between  the 
differential  of  logu,  that  is  d{logu),  and  the  differential  du  of  u,  to  the 
integral  equation,  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  increments  of  logu  as  u 
increases  say  form  u^  to  u^  where  u^  and  u,  are  real  positive  quanti- 
ties.    This  sum  is  logu^  -  logu^  or  log{uJuJj,  and  therefore  we  have 

logMj  -  logw^,  =  log^  =  /  -^  • 

Wo   */      u 
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Now  retaining  to  the  equation  (29) 


ix^e  liftve 

W=G{\ogv,-\ogv,).  (80) 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in  expanding  at  constant  tem- 
perature from  volume  v^  to  volume  v^,  and  is  in  general  spent  in 
overcoming  external  forces  through  the  increase  of  volume.  It  is 
also  the  work  which  must  be  done  by  external  forces  in  compressing 
the  gas  at  constant  temperature  from  volume  v^  to  v^. 

In  case  (2),  since  pv^  =  C,  (28)  becomes 

dW=  C'% 

where  y  is  greater  than  1,  equal  in  most  cases  to  1*41  nearly.    We 
have  then 


W^C 


(81) 


•i 

Consider  the  function  l/v^"  and  let  v  be  changed  to  v-\-dv. 
Then  we  have,  as  the  reader  may  verify,  if  c^t?  be  small  compared 
with  t?,  dvjv^ ^  ~d(l/t?^"  )/(y-l);  and  by  taking  all  the  steps  of 
increment  of  l/v^'     from  v=-%  to  t?  =  Vj,  we  obtain 


/  dv_    1/1 1     \ 

J    vy    y-l\«7-l     «V-v" 


Equation  (81)  therefore  becomes 

W^^(^ L^y  (82) 

This  is  the  work  done  by  pressure  in  an  expansion  of  volume  v. 
to  volume  t^^,  subject  to  the  condition  that  there  is  no  passage  of 
heat.  It  is  the  work  also  which  must  be  spent  by  external  forces  in 
compressing  the  gas  from  volume  t?^  to  volume  v^,  subject  to  the  same 
condition.     This  is  called  adiahatic  expansion  or  compression. 

213.  Work  done  by  a  System  of  Forces.  —  Let  F^^  F^,  F^,  ... 
denote  any  forces  acting  on  the  particles  m,,  m,,  m,,  ...  of  a  material 
system,  and  d«p  hs^  d«„  ...  be  any  displacements  in  the  direction 
of  these  forces  which  are  possible  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
system  is  subject.     The  sum  F^ha^-k-  F^b8^  + ,..  is  called  the  work 


\ 
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done  by  these  forces  in  the  specified  displacements.    We  may  denote 
it  by  d  Wf  and  write  the  equation 

«ir=i^j««,  +  ^,d»,+ ...  =  Si^d«.  (38) 

If  X^,  Zp  •^19  •  •  •  9  d^i)  d^p  ^^19 .  • .  be  the  components  of  ^j, . . . ,  d«p  ... 
parallel  to  the  axes,  we  have 

dfr=S(X«a:+r«y+^««).  (34) 

If  ^p  /",,...  be  the  resultant  forces  on  the  particles,  and  d«|,  d«,, . . . 
be  any  possible  displacements  in  the  directions  of  the  forces,  so  that 
the  system  changes  in  consequence  of  these  displacements  from  one 
configuration  to  another,  dW  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in 
the  ^ange  of  configuration.  Here  JT,  Y,  Z  denote  the  components 
of  the  resultant  forces  on  a  particle  of  mass  th  ;  but  we  may,  as  in 
(24)  of  §  1 56  above,  put  instead  of  these  X + A",  7  +  F,  ^  +  -^,  where 
JT,  Yj  Z  now  denote  the  external  applied  forces  on  the  particle,  and 
X',  Y\  Z*  the  internal  component  forces  on  the  particle  due  to  the 
mutual  connections  of  the  particles  of  the  system.  With  this  new 
meaning  of  XyY^Z 

«r=S(Xdflc+rdy  +  Zd«)  +  2(X'«a;+r'dy  +  ^'d«).         (35) 

We  thus  get  by  equations  (24)  of  §  156 

d  W=  :&m{xdx  +  ydy  +  S  d«) 

^^m{Xdx+Ydy  +  Zdz)  +  Sw(X'«a;+  rdy  +  ^'«4        (86) 

In  the  general  case  neither  of  the  sums  on  the  right  of  this 
equation  vanishes.  The  second  sum  is  the  work  done  by  internal 
forces,  and  this  does  not  vanish  unless  the  internal  forces  are  only 
those  which  maintain  invariable  relations  between  the  particles  of 
the  system.  For  consider  a  system  composed  of  two  mutually 
attracting  particles  A,  B,  Their  mutual  action  does  not  change  the 
position  of  their  centroid.  But  in  any  small  interval  of  time  A  is 
brought  nearer  the  centroid  by  a  distance  dr^  and  i?  by  a  distance  dr,. 
If  Z'  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  mutual  attracting  force  the  work 
done  is  F{dr^  +  dr.),  which  is  not  zero.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while 
the  directions  of  the  displacements  are  opposite,  the  forces  producing 
them  are  also  opposed,  so  that  the  works  done  are  both  positive. 

214.  Work  of  Applied  Forces  and  Forces  of  Constraint. 
Kinetic  Energy. — Let  us  now  denote  components  of  force  on  any 
particle  by  X^  +  X„  Ya  +  Y^  Z^  +  Z^,  where  X,,  7^,  Z^  are  the  forces 
on  the  particle  other  than  those  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole  in  any 
displacement  to  which  the  system  may  be  subjected.  The  forces  JT^, . . . 
we  shall  call  the  work-foroea  on  the  particle.  They  are  sometimes  also 
called  the  applied  forces,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  forces  arising  from  matter  outside  the  system.  The  forces 
X^  7^,  Z^  are  the  components  of  force  which  arise  from  those  connec- 
tions of  the  system  which  are  invariable,  that  is  from  the  unvarying 
kinematical  conditions  to  which  the  system  is  subject.     We  shall  call 
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them  foroea  of  constraint.  Thus  the  forces  on  two  particles  exeiiied 
in  consequence  of  an  elastic  link  joining  them  are  forces  due  to  the 
connections  of  the  system,  but  they  must  be  included  in  the  group 
X^j  ....  On  the  other  hand,  forces  applied  to  two  particles  by  a 
rigid  rod,  which  keeps  them  always  at  the  same  distance  apart,  are 
forces  of  constraint  in  the  sense  here  adopted,  and  must  be  included 
with  X^  ....     These  forces  do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

If  the  kinematical  conditions  are  invariable,  that  is  if  they  are 
expressed  by  equations  involving  the  coK)rdinates,  but  not  depending 
on  the  time  explicitly,  the  group  of  forces  of  the  type  X^,  Yg,  Z^^  as 
win  be  proved,  will  do  no  work  in  any  possible  displacement  of  the 
system,  and  so  no  sum  of  work-terms  due  to  them  appears  in  the 
equation  of  work.     Thus  we  obtain  instead  of  (86) 

dir=2w(«da;  +  y^y  +  «d2)  =  S(X«daj+7ady  +  -2'ad2j).         (37) 

The  variables  da;,  ^y^hz  are  any  arbitrary  possible  displacements 
of  the  particles,  but  it  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this 
variational  equation,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  used  by  itself  to  obtain 
the  equations  of  §  156,  since  there  exists  along  with  it  the  relation 

S(^,da;  +  Y,hy  +  Z,lz)  =  0.  (38) 

There  are  to  be  included  in  the  forces  of  constraint  X^  Y^  Z^y .,. 
forces,  if  any,  applied  to  keep  particles  moving  on  specified  surfaces 
or  along  guide-pieces,  for  the  conditions  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  kinematical  equations.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
Are  forces  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and 
therefore  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  them.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  appear  in  the  equation  of  work.  That  the  kinematical 
eonditions  are  invaiiable  and  that  the  corresponding  forces  do  no 
work  on  the  whole  will  be  assumed  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  If 
the  syi^m  is  rigid  X„  F^,  Z^  are  simply  the  internal  forces  X\  T,  Z' 
referred  to  above  in  that  connection. 

Now  for  3a;,  dy,  hz  put  daa  =  xdt,  dy  =  ydty  dz  =  zdt,  so  that  dx,  dy^ 
dz  are  the  cuiual  displacements  which  take  place  in  the  motion  of  the 
system  in  the  short  interval  of  time  dt.     We  get  then  for  (37) 

Sm(ic&  +  ydy  +  zdz)^  J^{X^dx  +  Yady  +  Z^dz),  (37') 

If  we  write  for  the  system  of  particles 

T=^^2m{x'  +  f  +  z'),  (39) 

(37' )  becomes 

^^s(jr„i+r^+^„i).  (40) 

The  quantity  T  is  called  the  kinetic  energy,  or  energy  of  motion  of 
die  system,  while  XJcy  r^y,  Z^Zy  which  are  the  rates  at  which  work 
is  being  done  by  the  forces  X^,  Ya,  Z^  respectively,  are  called  the 
aeHviHu  of  the  impressed  forces. 
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By  integration  we  obtain 

T^  ^f(XJx  +  7^  +  ZJz)  +  C,  (40') 

where  (7  is  a  constant,  and  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  time  of 
motion  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configuration. 

*215.  Forces  due  to  Gonstraints.  Activity  dne  to  Varyiflg- 
Einematical  Oonditions. — To  find  the  forces  on  the  particles  when 
the  system  is  constrained  to  fulfil  certain  kinematical  conditions  we 
may  proceed  as  follows.  Let  the  masses  be  fn^^m^^  ...,  and  their 
positions  at  any  instant  of  time  be  the  points  oSj,  y^,  z^^  a;,,  ^,,  2;,,  ...^ 
as  indicated  above.  The  number  of  co-ordinates  required  to  fix  their 
positions  is  thus  3n.  Let  these  co-ordinates,  however,  be  connected 
by  m  equations, 

/i(«i»  Vv  «i»  ^i»  Vv  «f»  —)  =  ^»  /f(«i»  yi»  «i»  ^v  Vv  «f»  ...)  =  ^»  •  •»  (^i> 

so  that  only  8n-m  of  them   are  independent.     These  give  the 
differential  relations 

|^»aa:j-h|^«da:,.J....=0,    |^«aa;,+ |^aaj,+ ...  =0,  ...,       (41') 

which  are  equivalent  to  (41).      Such  conditions   are    said   to  be- 
invariable. 

If  the  first  of  (41 ')  be  multiplied  by  X^,  the  second  by  X,,  and  so  on,, 
and  the  products  be  added,  we  obtain 

With  this  the  equation  of  work  for  any  set  of  arbitrary  displacements- 
which  fidfil  the  kinematical  conditions  may  be  written 

Sm(iaaj-Hy«y  +  «d*)  =  S{(Xj-HX,M  +  X,|^-H...)da:^ +...},      (43) 

where   Xj,   Fj,  Z^^   X„  ...  are   the   «jor/:-forces   (§   214)   on  the 
particles  wij,  m,,  ....     This  equation  holds  along  with  (40). 

So  far  the  multipliers  \,  X,,  ...  are  undetermined.  We  now 
choose  them  so  that  the  co-efficients  of  dx^,  da;,,  ...  on  the  two  sidea 
of  (43)  may  be  the  same,  so  that 


(*4) 


These  are  called  the  equations  of  motion,  and  are  3w  in  number.. 
With  them  kinematical  equations  (41)  they  give  3n  +  m  equations 
in  all  for  the  co-ordinates  a;,,  y^,  z^,  jc,,  y„«„  ..,,  and  thew  multipliers 
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Xj,  X,,  . . . ;  so  that  the  system  of  values  proposed  for  Xj,  X,,  ...  is  a 
possible  one. 

The  quantities  XiQ/j/9iBi  +  X,9/^a5j  +  ...,  ...,  are  the  forces  onthe- 
particles  arising  from  the  constraints.  For  if  a  constraint,  say  that 
given  by/j  =  0,  were  annulled,  the  motion  of  m^  could  only  be  main- 
tained unaltered  by  adding  to  X,  a  force  \dfjd^i9  to  Y^  a,  force 
X,Q/i/9y,,  to  ^j  a  force  \SifJd^v  and  so  on  for  the  other  particles. 

It  is  clear  from  (42)  and  (43)  that  the  total  work  due  to  the 
invariable  constraints  is  zero.  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  kinematical 
equations  involve  the  time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  position  co- 
ordinates,  that  is,  are  of  the  form 

/('>  ^v  Vv  ^v  ^v  y>»  ^j»    •  • )  =  0>  •  •  • »  (4^> 

so  that  we  have 

Equations  (48)  will  still  hold,  provided  bx^y  da;,,  ...  be  variations 
of  a?!,  a;,,  ...  consistent  with  the  kinematical  conditions  which  exist  at 
time  t,  and  the  equations  of  motion  are  still  valid.  If,  however,  (44) 
be  multiplied,  the  first  by  Aj,  the  second  by  X,,  and  so  on,  and  the 
products  be  added,  we  obtain 

'^-|  =  2(X*+y3?  +  ^i)-(X,U  +  X,U  +  X,UH  ...),  (47) 

that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  the 
rate  of  working  of  the  non-constraining  forces  by  the  quantity 
\SfJSt  +  \dfJd^+ '-'9  which  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  is 
done  by  the  forces  called  into  play  by  the  relations  of  the  system. 
The  equation  of  work  (37),  however,  still  holds,  as  dx,  dy,  bz,  ...  are 
variations  of  the  co-ordinates  consistent  with  the  invariability  of  the 
conditions. 

J{  X,  T,  Z,  ,..  he  conservative,  we  have  §  218 

^(^)=-(Xa/+X.U+...).  (47'> 

so  that  the  varying  kinematical  conditions  are  inconsistent  with 
constancy  of  energy. 

Now  consider  a  little  more  in  particular  the  forces  on  the  particle- 
at  flc,,  yp  z^y  which  exist  in  consequence  of  the  condition yj  =  0.  These* 
forces,  as  we  have  seen,  are Xi3/,/3a;.,  X,3/,/8yj,  >iQ/i/9«i,  and  are  in 
the  directions  of  «,  y,  z,  3/,/3xp  o/JdViy  3/i/3«i  are  the  rates  of 
variation  of /j  taken  with  respect  to  x^,  y^,  z^  respectively,  when  the- 
other  co-ordinates  are  taken  as  constants.  Hence  we  may  regard 
/,  =  0  as  a  relation  connecting  different  values  of  x^,  yj,  z^  with  those 
of  certain  constants,  which  are  any  proper  chosen  values  of  the  other 
co-ordinates.  It  is  then  the  equation  of  a  surface  on  which  the  point 
(xj,  y„  «i)  lies,  when  the  other  variables  remain  unchanged,  and  3/i/3  «i> 
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Sfild!/i9  d/i/d^i  &i*e  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
normal  to  tnat  surface  at  the  point.  The  resultant  force  due  to  the 
constraint  is  thus  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface /^  =  0. 

In  the  same  way  the  force  on  the  particle  at  (a?,,  y^,  z^)  due  to  the 
constraint /j «  0  is  obtained  by  taking  the  surface  obtained  by  sup- 
posing x^y  y^,  z^  the  only  variables  in  /^ ;  and  so  on.  (Lagrange, 
Theorie  des  Foncttons,  S**"*  Partie,  chap,  v.) 

The  term  in  the  variational  equation  of  work  due  to  the  con- 
straining force  on  the  particle  m^  arising  from/|  =  0  is 

If  Sx^y  ^^p  ^z^  are,  as  they  may  be,  any  variations  of  x.,  y^  z^^  giving  a 
•displacement  dn,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  defined  by/j  =  0,  with 

Fig.  116. 


•a  particular  set  of  values  of  the  other  variables,  and  B^  denote  the 
resultant  force  due  to  the  condition,  that  is 


V{(^)'^(i)-^®)> 


the  work  term  just  written  becomes  R^dn^.  Thus  the  force  on  mi 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition /j  =  0  is  a  force  which 
tends  to  vary  the  surface/,  =  0. 

216.  Work  done  in  Angular  Displacement  of  Rigid  Body  about 
.a  Fixed  Axis. — As  a  particular  case  consider  a  rigid  body  free  to 
rotate  about  a  fixed  axis.  Without  any  loss  of  generality  we  may 
take  this  axis  as  coincident  with  the  axis  of  z.  Consider  a  particle 
at  a  point  P,  Fig.  116,  distant  r  =  Jx^  +  y^  from  the  axis,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  through  the  origin  0,  and  let  6  be  the  angle  a  perpen- 
dicular OP  drawn  from  the  particle  to  the  axis  makes  with  a  fixed 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  for  convenience  say  a  line  OX  parallel  to  the 
.axis  of  X,  Take  OX^  OY  as  axes.  The  motion  possible  to  the  particle 
is  one  in  which  dx  =  NQ=  -rsin6rf6,  dy^PA^^rcosOdO,  d«  =  0,  or 

ab  =  -  rsin6.0,  y  =  rcos0.6.    Also  x  =  rcosO,  y  =  rsin6,  and  therefore 
x=  -rcoaOM^-rsinO.B,    y=  -rsin6.6*  +  rcos0.(^. 


/ 
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'^ues  which  can  be  obtained  either  analytically,  or  by  resolving 

••     • 

^ong  Xy  y  the  accelerations  r©,  r^  which  F  has  perpendicular  to  OP, 
and  along  FO  respectively.      Thus  xdx-\-pdy  =  r^ddO.     Since   the 

•  ■ 

body  is  rigid  d  and  dB  must  be  the  same  for  every  particle,  though 
of  course  the  valu^  of  6  are  different  for  the  different  particles. 
Again, 

^{XJx  +  YJi/  +  Zadz)  =  S(  -  X^rsind  +  y«rcos0)«?0  =  ^{Rr)de, 

where  E  is  the  component  of  the  force  JT^,  F^,  Z^  at  right  angles  (in 
the  direction  of  increasing  6)  to  the  perpendicular  OF  let  fall  upon 
the  axis  from  the  particle  to  which  the  force  is  applied. 

Hence  for  the  body  free  to  rotate  as  described  the  last  equation 
becomes 

^{mf^)ede  =  l;{Fr)de, 

which  we  have  already  obtained  in  §  159  above.  Also,  since  dO  =  ddt, 
and  ddt==dO,vre  obtain  instead  of  (37') 

^m{xdx  +  ydy  +  zdz)  =  ^{mi*).ede  =  S(i?r).0,  (48) 

that  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the 
axis  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy.  Also  the  rate  of  working 
of  the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the 
axis,  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  the  work  done  in  any  angular  displacement  of  the  body  about 
the  fixed  axis,  is  equal  to  the  total  moment  about  the  axis  of  the 
impressed  forces  multiplied  by  the  angle  which  measures  the  dis- 
placement. 

217.  Kinetic  Energy  of  Botatton. — By  integration  of  (48)  we 
obtain  for  the  rotating  body,  putting  Swir*  =  -^A;*,  where  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  about  the  fixed  axis 

T=^Mk^e^  =  ^{Rr)e  +  C,  (49) 

Thus  to  a  constant  0  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  total  moment  of  the  forces  into  the  angular  displacement  to  which 
the  body  has  been  subjected. 

It  has  been  shown  in  §§  156-159  that  the  action  of  the  forces  on 
a  rigid  body  may  be  considered  as  producing  (1)  acceleration  of  the 
centroid ;  (2)  angular  acceleration  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid,  and  that  these  accelerations  are  independent.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  prove  in  this  connection  the  important  theorem 

that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  Ji/^  +  ^Mk^O^,  where  M  is  the 

mass  of  the  body,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  and  0  its  angular 
velocity  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid,  and  i  the  velocity  of 
the  centroid.  Let  P  be  a  point  of  the  body,  G  the  centroid,  GJI  the 
direction  in  which  the  centroid  is  moving,  p  the  distance  of  F  from 
the    axis.      The    square   of    the   velocity   of    a    particle  at  F  is 


V 
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•  •  • 

**  +  fl*/)*-2*6!pco8^,  where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  velocity  Op 

and  Gff.     The  kinetic  energy  is 

iSm(*2  4.  ey)  ^  I  j/^  +  JifA;«a',  (50) 

since  ^mpcoa  0  =  0  and  Smp*  =  i/P.   Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

218.  Potential  Energy.  Conservatiye  Forces.  Conservation  of 
Energy. — If  now  the  impressed  forces  can  be  derived  from  a  function 
V  of  tibe  co-ordinates  such  that 

a^  a£         a^ 

^"-"ar'    ^'-'dy'   ^""dz'  ^^^' 

where  -  dE/dx  means  the  rate  of  variation  of  -B  with  ac,  when  y,  z- 
are  supposed  constant,  -  dE/di/  the  rate  of  variation  oi  —  E  with  y, 
when  2,  jc  are  constant,  and  similarly  for  -  dEjdz.  Then  the  varia- 
tion of  V  with  ty  say,  will  be 

dE        I^E,     dE      dE  \  ,^^. 

when  the  sum  is  taken  for  all  the  applied  forces.     Thus  (40)  becomes 

§"+^=0,  or  T+E^C,  (58> 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  The  quantity  E  is  called  the  potential  energy 
of  the  system.  Since  it  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  all  the 
particles,  it  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  particles,  and  is 
sometimes  called  energy  of  configuration. 

Equation  (53)  expresses  the  fact  that,  however  the  particles  may 
be  displaced  and  however  their  motions  may  be  varied,  the  sum  o£ 
the  kinetic  and  the  potential  energies  remains  constant,  provided  the 
forces  are  derivable  in  the  manner  specified  from  a  function  E  of  the- 
co-ordinates. 

A  system  in  which  the  forces  depend  thus  upon  the  configuration 
of  the  particles  at  each  instant  is  called  a  conservative  system,  and  the 
forces  are  called  conservative  forces. 

The  value  of  the  sum  0  depends  upon  the  configuration  from 
which  the  potential  energy  is  reckoned,  that  is  the  configuration  for 
which  E  is  taken  as  zero,  and  that  can  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  If 
Tq  be  the  kinetic  energy  in  that  configuration,  7\  is  the  value  of  C 

219.  Relativity  of  Kinetic  Energy.  Reckoning  of  Energy  for  a 
Self-contained  System.  Condition  necessary  for  Definiteness. — It  will 
be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy  T,  since  it  depends  upon 
i,  y,  z  for  each  particle,  and  these  depend  upon  the  system  of  reference 
to  which  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  referred,  is  essentially  relative* 
The  equation  (40),  however,  always  holds  if  X^,  Ya^  Z^  are  measured 
by  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  particles  relatively  to  the  reference 
system  employed  to  define  x,  y,  z,  and  no  ambiguity  can  arise. 

The  doctrine  of  energy  belongs  really  to  what  we  have  called  & 
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self-contained  material  system.  The  potential  energy  is  that  of 
the  relative  configuration  of  different  parts  of  the  system  which 
act  upon  one  another  with  forces  depending  on  the  distances 
between  these  parts;  the  kinetic  energy  is  the  energy  of  the 
motions  of  the  parts  of  the  system  relatively  to  a  reference 
frame  entirely  independent  of  the  material  system  the  energy 
of  which  is  under  consideration.  It  is  essential  for  the  definite- 
ness  of  changes  of  kinetic  energy  (the  absolute  amount  of  the 
kinetic  energy  is  of  no  consequence)  that  no  part  of  the  material 
•system  under  consideration  should  form  the  reference  frame.  The 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  would  not  then  hold.  For  consider 
two  particles  of  masses  m,  m\  at  distance  r  apart,  attracting  one 
another  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Let  their  motions 
be  referred  to  the  centroid  of  the  two  particles,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  their  mutual  action,  and  to  axes  through  this 
point  as  origin  which  may,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  be  regarded 
as  being  "  at  rest  in  space  "  (see  §  195).  The  forces  on  m  and  m 
act  toward  the  centroid,  and  ai'e  of  the  same  numerical  amount, 
kmm/r^.  The  acceleration  of  m  is  km'/r^,  of  m',  km/r^j  and  these  are 
along  the  same  line  in  opposite  directions.  This  is  all  in  accordance 
with  the  Third  Law  of  Motion. 

But  now  let  m  be  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  the  acceleration  of  m', 
which  must  now  be  taken  relatively  to  w,  is  no  longer  km/r^,  but 
k{m  4-  'm!)jr^y  since  an  acceleration  km'/r^  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
of  m  must  be  imposed  on  both  particles  to  reduce  the  acceleration  of 
m  to  zero,  and  since  that  does  not  affect  the  relative  motions  of  the 
two  particles,  the  acceleration  of  mf  relatively  to  m  must  be  as  stated. 
The  corresponding  force  on  m  is  km{m  +  m')/?^,  the  force  on  m  is 
zero  ;  and  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  is  not  fulfilled. 

The  consideration  in  this  way  of  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a 
system  relatively  to  some  chosen  one  taken  as  at  rest  is  frequently 
convenient,  especially  in  the  consideration  of  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  of  a  planet ;  but  it  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that  it 
violates  the  Third  Ijaw  of  Motion,  and  renders  the  estimation  of 
energy-changes  liable  to  ambiguity. 

220.  Non-Conservatiye  or  Dissipatiye  Forces.  Work  spent  in 
overcoming  Friction. — So  far  we  have  considered  only  conservative 
forces,  and  have  supposed  the  work  done  by  these  forces  to  have  its 
equivalent  in  the  kinetic  energy  produced  in  the  system.  There  are, 
however,  forces  such  as  those  of  friction,  with  which  we  may  class 
all  resistances  to  motion  not  arising  from  inertia,  against  which 
work  is  done,  apparently,  at  first  sight,  without  the  production  of 
any  equivalent.  Thus  a  body  is  moved  along  the  surface  of  another 
body — a  book  pushed  along  a  table  will  serve  as  an  illustration — and 
its  motion  is  resisted  by  a  force  acting  tangentially  in  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  bodies.  This  force  is  reversed  when  the  relative 
motion  is  reversed,  and  work  is  still  done  against  it  in  the  motion. 
It  is  therefore  non-conservative.  Again,  a  body — for  example,  a 
pendulum  bob — moves  through  a  fluid,  and  its  motion  is  resisted  by  a 
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force  depending  on  the  speed  of  the  bob  relatively  to  the  fluid.  Thia 
force  also  is  non-conser\rative. 

221.  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Ordinary  Dynamical  Energy;. 
Heat  Engines. — It  appeared,  until  the  discovery  of  modem  thermo- 
dynamics set  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  that  work  done  in  over- 
coming  friction  was  without  equivalent.  It  is  now  known,  chiefly 
by  the  experiments  of  Joule,  that  when  work  is  so  spent  heat  is  pro- 
duced of  amount  in  direct  proportion  to  work  spent,  and  that  heat  is- 
a  form  of  energy  which  can  be  expended  in  doing  mechanical  work.. 
We  shall  deal  under  Thermodynamics  with  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
formation of  heat  energy  into  mechanical  work ;  at  present  we  shall 
give  merely  the  chief  modifications  of  the  equations  of  motion  of 
a  material  system,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  non-conserva- 
tive or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  diasipaiii^  forces.  It  may 
be  stated  here,  however,  that  for  the  conversion  of  heat  energy 
into  energy  of  configuration  of  the  mutually  acting  parts  of  a 
material  system,  or  into  relative  motions  of  visible  bodies,  two  bodies- 
at  different  temperatures  are  necessary,  and  that,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  transformation,  unless  one  of  these 
bodies  is  at  what  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  a  balance* 
of  the  heat  operated  on  (which  is  always  received  from  the  hotter 
body)  will  be  transferred  to  the  colder  body,  so  that  the  conversion 
is  incomplete.  The  hotter  body,  from  which  heat  is  taken  by  the 
working  substance,  is  called  the  acurce ;  the  colder  body,  which 
receives  heat  from  the  working  substance,  is  called  the  refrigeratxjr. 

The  process  consists  in  putting  a  material  system,  called  ^e  work- 
ing substance,  through  a  closed  cycle  of  changes,  in  the  course 
of  which  more  work  is  done  by  the  working  substance  against  external 
forces  than  is  done  by  external  forces  upon  the  substance,  so  that 
for  each  cycle  or  stroke  of  the  arrangement  (or  heat  engine  as  it  is 
called)  there  is  a  balance  of  useful  work  obtained.  This  is  at  the 
expense  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  substance  from  the  source,  and,  if 
there  is  no  passage  of  heat  to  external  bodies  in  the  course  of  the 
stroke,  the  difference,  H-h,  between  the  heat  ff  received  from  the 
source  and  the  heat  h  given  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  stroke  has 
its  equivalent  in  the  work  done  on  external  bodies,  ^he  cycle 
is  said  to  be  reversible  if  when  the  operations  of  the  stroke  are  per- 
formed in  the  reverse  order  all  the  agencies  are  exactly  reversed 
throughout  the  series  of  changes,  so  that  heat  h  is  taken  from  the 
refrigerator  and  heat  H  is  given  to  the  source  while  work  H-h 
is  done  by  external  forces  on  the  working  substance ;  and  the  engine 
performing  the  cycle  is  said  to  be  a  reversible  engine.  Such  an  engine 
will  be  proved  later  to  have  the  greatest  possible  efficiettci/,  that 
is  one  in  which  the  ratio  W/II,  or  {ff-  A)/iy,  of  the  useful  work  done 
in  a  stroke  to  the  heat  taken  in  from  the  source,  has  the  highest 
po&sible  value,  so  that  all  such  engines  have  the  same  efficiency,  which 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  An 
engine  reversible  in  this  sense  is  also  called  a  perfect  engine. 

If  during  the  stroke  there  is  a  passage  of  heat  to  outside  bodies, 


/ 
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or  if,  in  any  way,  the  ratio  {£[—  h)/H  is  less  than  that  for  a  perfect 
engine,  the  engine  is  not  perfect,  and  the  cycle  is  non-reversihle. 

222.  Non-Beveraible  or  Dissipative  Forces. — A  most  important 
peculiarity  of  the  so-called  dissipative  forces  here  considered  is 
the  non-revendbility  of  cycles  of  changes  in  which  work  is  done 
against  such  forces.  When  one  particle  attracts  another  work 
must  be  done  (igainsi  the  attraction  by  externally  applied  forces 
in  separating  the  particles ;  and .  work  is  done  by  the  attraction 
against  external  forces  when  the  particles  are  allowed  to  approach 
one  another.  Kot  so  with  resistances  of  the  kind  here  considered : 
whatever  the  direction  of  the  displacement  may  be,  work  must 
be  done  against  these  resistances,  and  thus,  when  a  system  is  put 
through  any  closed  cycle  of  displacements,  the  work  done  against  such 
forces  is  not  zero,  but  a  finite  positive  quantity.  Such  cycles  may 
therefore  be  called  non-reversible  cycles.  We  shall  in  future  refer 
to  forces  of  this  character  as  dissipative  forces. 

Any  system  in  which  such  forces  have  play,  like  every  system  for 
which  the  conservation  of  energy  does  not  hold,  is  really  only  part  of 
a  self-contained  system.  Closed  cycles  of  changes  of  the  latter  are 
reversible,  and  the  law  of  conservation  holds.  The  heat  generated 
by  dissipative  forces  is  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  only  kinetic 
energy  of  particles  of  the  partial  system  under  consideration,  or  of 
some  other  partial  system  in  relation  with  it,  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  specifying.  There  is  no  means  of 
retaining  this  energy  within  any  system  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
or  even  of  completely  utilising  it  if  it  were  retained.     See  §  224. 

223.  Dissipation  of  Energy. — ^The  name  dissipative  forces  is 
appropriate  inasmuch  as  the  work  done  against  them  has  its  equiva- 
lent in  the  form  of  heat,  and  this  by  what  has  been  stated  above  it  is 
impossible  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  completely 
retransform  into  energy  of  relative  displacement  or  motion  of  visible 
bodies.  The  balance  in  general  of  heat  given  to  the  refrigerator  or 
to  external  bodies  by  a  heat  engine  is  diffused  by  conduction  and 
radiation  of  heat  throughout  all  bodies  accessible  by  such  processes, 
and  goes  to  raise  their  general  temperature.  Also  bodies  heated  by 
friction  invariably  lose  by  these  processes  a  portion,  often  the  whole, 
of  the  heat  generated  in  them.  In  the  uniformly  diffused  state,  heat 
energy  will  be  unavailable,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  bodies  at 
different  temperatures  for  its  utilisation  ;  and  the  continual  leakage 
of  eneigy  to  t^is  form,  arising  from  conduction  and  radiation,  and  the 
rejection  of  heat  to  colder  bodies  in  thermodynamic  processes, 
steadily  increases  the  amount  of  energy  locked  up  in  the  unavailable 
form*  This  constant  tendency  of  energy  to  become  unavailable  has 
been  called  by  Lord  Kelvin,  to  whom  the  doctrine  is  due,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energy. 

224.  Introdiiction  of  Dissipative  Forces  into  ISqnations  of 
Motion. — Going  back  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
particles,  let  the  components  of  the  force  really  acting  on  any 
particle  be  Jf ,  7,  Z,  and  let  the  forces  actually  producing  acceleration 
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be  X-Xa,  F-  F^,  Z-Z^,  where  X^y  F^,  Z^  are  the  components  of 
the  difisipative  forces  which  most  be  applied  to  the  particle.  The 
-forces  ^,  F,  ^  in  general  are  natural  forces  which  are  conservative, 
that  is  are  derivable  from  a  potential  V.  The  equations  of  motion 
of  the  particle  if  of  mass  m  are 

mx=^X-Xai  my^Y-Y^,  mz  =  Z-Z^.  (54) 

The  variational  equation  becomes  in  this  case 

Sm(acda;  +  ydy  +  ^««)  =  S(Xada;+Fa8y  +  Z„d«) 

-  S(Xtfda;  +  YjSy  +  ZJiz\        (55) 

where  X^y  F^,  Z^^  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  214.  Instead  of 
(40)  we  obtain 

^  =  S(Z^  +  Y,y  +  ZJ^)  -  S(X^  +  F^  +  Z^\  (56) 

or,  putting  X^^  -dE/dx,  F„=  -dE/dy, 

^(^^  =  -  S(X^  +  F^  +  Z,k).  (57) 

225.  Controllable  and  Uncontrollable  Co-ordinates.  Rate  of 
J>i88ipation  of  Energy. — T+E  is  the  simi  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  of  the  visible  bodies  of  the  system,  that  is  of  the  bodies  as 
distinguished  from  the  molecules  or  ultimate  particles  composing 
them.  Heat  energy  consists  no  doubt  in  the  kinetic  energy  of 
molecular  motions,  which  are  changed  when  a  body  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature, but  the  particles  concerned  cannot  have  their  motions 
traced  individually,  nor  can  such  particles  be  laid  hold  of  so  as 
to  have  their  motions  subjected  to  conditions  arbitrarily  imposed. 
Sometimes  T+Ej  the  ordinary  energy,  is  called  the  energy  depending 
on  the  controllable  co-ordinates  of  the  system,  while  heat  energy 
depends  on  what  are  called  uncontrollable  co-ordinates,  that  is  the 
co-ordinates  by  which  molecular  motions  are  to  be  defined  and 
measured.  It  is  not  impossible  that  potential  or  configurational 
energy  may  be  really  kinetic  energy  depending  on  a  system  of 
uncontrollable  co-ordinates  of  matter  (or  it  may  be  of  ether)  in  the 
space  surrounding  the  bodies. 

The  expression  on  the  right  of  (57)  shows  that  the  sum  of  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  of  the  system  diminishes  at  a  rate 
which  is  numerically  S(-<Y^+ F^y +  ^ji).  This  is  the  rate  of  dis- 
sipation. 

226.  Body  on  a  Rough  Inclined  Plane. — The  following  simple 
oase  will  illustrate  this  result.  A  body  slides  a  distance  s  down  an 
inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  is  resisted  by  friction 
between  it  and  the  plane.  Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  horizontal,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  ^the  frictional  resistance 
on  the  body,  acting  up  the  plane,  and  supposed  constant  during  the 
displacement.    At  the  beginning  of  the  displacement  let  the  velocity 
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of  the  body  be  e^,  and  its  potential  energy  £,,  then  7*+ £  =  iwM)|,^  +  £,. 
The  force  due  to  gravity  acting  down  tiie  plane  during  the  displace- 
ment is  m^aina,  and  therefore  the  resultant  downward  force  ia 
mysina  -  F,  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement  ia 
(mysina  - /■)«,  and  the  loss  of  potential  energy  ia  rngssiaa.  The 
acceleration  down  the  plane  ia  gama  —  Fjm  throughout  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  uniform,  and  if  u  be  the  final  velocity, 

{v-v,)l{g>nna-Flm) 
is  the  time,  t,  of  describing  a.     Thus,  by  §  90, 

•  -!(»+•'.)'-  *(■'  -  ».')/(?»■>"  -  *■/•«)■ 

The  kinetic  energy  ^mv'  after  s  has  been  described  is  therefore 

mgeein  a-Fs+ J*»»,'. 
Hence  then 

T+  E  =  mga^na  -Fs  +  Jmii,=  +  E^- m^«sina  =  imr„'  +  £,  -  Fa. 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  has  been 
diminished  by  Fs,  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction. 

227.  Laws  of  Friction.    Static  and  Kinetic  Friction. — We  may 
here  conveniently  discuss  frictional   resistance  between  bodies  in 
relative  motion.      It  is  usual  to  dis- 
tingaish  between   the  friction   which  7ia.  117. 

exists  when  solids  are  in  contact  with  " 

only  air  between  them,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  when  the  solids  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  lubricant  such 
as  oil.  Thus  the  terms  "  solid  friction," 
or  "  dry  friction,"  and  "  fluid  friction  " 
are  in  common  use  to  denote  the  two 
kinds  of  friction,  and  two  sets  of 
"laws"  are  given  for  them.  There 
are,  however,  indications  that  these  are 
only  particular  cases  of  fluid  friction, 
that  in  fact  when  there  is  no  lubricant 
in  the  ordinary  sense  between  rubbing 
surfaces  the  presence  of  air  plays  an 
important  part. 

Frictional  force  exists  between 
every  pair  of  elements  of  the  surfaces 
<^  the  two  bodies  if  these  elements  are 

in  contact  and  are  in  relative  motion.  It  acts  tangentially  on  erich 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  direction  opposing  the  relative  motion 
which  there  exists.  Only  further  research  can  reveal  its  actual 
cause,  hut  it  is  of  the  nature  of  tlie  shearing  stress  which  would 
resist  the  sliding  of  one  surface  on  another  to  which  it  adheres. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  resistance  to  motion  exerted  on 
a  body  which  abrades  or  cuts  into  the  surface  along  which  it  moves. 
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Experiments  in  friction  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  but  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117  (due  to  Professor  Perry)  enables  all 
the  ordinary  information  to  be  obtained  very  easily.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  vertical  puUey  with  a  broad  smooth  circumference,  on 
the  highest  part  of  which  a  transverse  horizontal  piece,  P,  is  made 
to  bear  by  a  weight  W.  The  pulley  is  driven  (by  hand  or  by  a  steam 
engine)  at  a  constant  speed  which  is  measured  by  a  speed-counter. 
Owing  to  friction  between  the  pulley  surface  and  the  bearing  piece, 
the  latter  would  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  pulley 
until  arrested  by  a  stop  were  it  not  for  the  horizontal  force  applied  by 
means  of  the  weights  in  the  scale-pan  to  prevent  the  motion.  Thus 
by  varying  the  stufaces  of  the  pulley  and  the  bearing  piece,  and  the 
speed,  all  the  so-called  laws  of  friction  can  be  verified.  These  laws 
are: 

1.  The  frictional  resistance  is  nearly  independent  of  the  speed  of 
the  relative  motion,  provided  the  speed  be  not  excessively  small, 
in  which  case  the  friction  is  found  to  increase  towards  a  maximum 
value,  called  static  friction,  as  the  speed  falls  off  to  zero. 

2.  The  friction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  but 
is  independent  of  the  extent  of  them  in  contact. 

3.  The  friction  is  propoitional  to  the  force  with  which  one  surface 
is  pressed  against  the  other,  and  is  equal  to  this  force  multiplied  by 
a  number  which  is  less  than  unity.  This  number  is  called  the 
oo-efficient  of  Jriction,  and,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  possibility  of 
abrasion  of  the  surfaces  is  excluded,  is  considerably  less  than  unity. 

For  wood  on  wood  (dry)  the  co-efficient  of  friction  varies  from 
*25  to  '5,  and  for  metal  on  metal  from  '15  to  *2. 

Static  friction,  it  has  been  stated,  is  greater  than  the  friction 
between  bodies  in  relative  motion  or  kinetic  fiicUon,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed.  The  amount  of  static  friction  developed  in  different 
cases  varies  from  zero  up  to  its  maximum  value,  and  is  never  more 
than  that  required  to  prevent  motion.  Thus  let  a  body  rest  on  a 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizontal ;  the  downward  force 
on  the  body  due  to  gravity  is  m^sina.  If  this  be  less  than  the 
greatest  possible  value  of  the  static  friction,  the  frictional  force 
developed  will  just  be  m^sina  in  amount,  and  will  act  up  the  plane. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  if  a  greater  force  were  developed  the 
body  would  receive  an  upward  acceleration.  The  ratio  of  the  maximum 
of  static  friction  to  the  normal  force  is  called  the  co-efficient  of 
static  friction. 

228.  Experiments  on  Friction.  Determination  of  Co-efflcient  of 
Friction. — In  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117, 
in  which,  however,  the  bearing  piece  or  elide  extended  ovor  a  con- 
siderable arc  of  the  pulley,  Professor  Perry  found  the  friction  to 
diminish  as  the  speed  was  increased  until  it  reached  a  minimum 
value,  after  which  it  increased  as  the  speed  was  raised.  This  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  pumping  of  air  into  the  curved  space  between 
the  surfaces  so  that  the  pressure  was  made  to  vary  from  point  to 
point,  as  was  proved  by  the  insertion  of  small   pressure  gauges. 
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Aoc»rdingly  Professor  Perry  has  replaced  the  apparatus  by  an 
unproved  instrument  in  which  the  slide  is  pressed  by  a  weight 
against  the  upper  surface  of  a  disk  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so 
that  the  bearing  surfaces  are  both  quite  flat.  (See  Professor  Perry's 
Applied  Mechanics,) 

But  very  instructive  experiments  can  be  made  with  the  simple 
laboratory  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  118,  which  explains  itself.  The 
surfaces  in  contact  can  be  altered  by  placing  on  the  shelf,  AB,ei  plate 
of  one  of  the  substances,  and  using  for  the  sliding  plate,  (7,  a  piece  of 
the  other  substance.  The  friction  is  measured  by  the  weight  W  in 
the  scale-pan,  while  the  normal  force  exerted  by  one  surface  on  the 
other  is  the  combined  weight  of  the  plate  C  and  its  load.     This 

Fig.  118. 


method  was  used  by  Morin  in  his  experiments  on  the  co-efficients  of 
friction  between  different  substances. 

The  student  observes  with  this  apparatus  that  the  resistance 
before  motion  is  set  up  is  always  greater  than  that  which  exists 
after  motion,  so  that  the  weight  W  in  the  scale-pan  which  just 
suffices  to  start  the  motion  will  produce  acceleration  after  the  motion 
has  been  set  up.  A  slightly  less  weight  must  be  used,  and  the  motion 
just  started  bv  a  slight  impulse  given  to  C.  If  then  the  motion 
continues  uniformly  just  the  right  force  is  applied.  The  observer 
will  soon  learn  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
motion  by  simple  observation.  He  will  then  find  by  varying  the 
load  that  F  is  proportional  to  N,  the  normal  force  between  the 
surfaces,  that  is  that  F=fxJ^,  and  that  practically  the  same  resiilt  is 
obtained  whatever  the  relative  speed  between  the  two  surfaces 
may  be. 

In  recording  the  results  of  such  experiments  the  observer  should 
not  merely  enter  the  numbers  obtained  in  his  note-book,  but 
examine  their  significance  by  careful  graphical  comparison.  This  he 
should  do  by  plotting  them  in  curves  on  what  is  called  "  squared 
paper,*'  that  is  paper  ruled  by  not  too  obtrusive  lines  into  small 
squares.  In  fact  the  note-books  of  students  generally,  and  all  note- 
books used  in  a  physical  laboratory,  should  be  made  of  paper  thus 
ruled.    The  author  has  found  that  such  books  can  be  obtained,  at 
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only  a  very  slight  increase  of  cost,  though  the  paper  is  ruled  into 
squares  of  one  inch  in  side,  which  are  subdivided  into  squares  of 
oae  tenth  of  an  inch  by  rather  fainter  lines. 

The  test  of  the  law  J=/iy  would  thus  be  obtained  by  laying 
down  values  of  ^  as  distances  on  a  horizontal  line  aloDg  the 
page,  from  a  vertical  line  at  the  left-hand  side,  which  can  easily  be 
done  on  any  scale  by  means  of  the  divisions  along  the  common 
boundary  of  a  horizontal  row  of  squares,  and  then  laying  off  the 
values  of  /"  as  ordinates  from  the  points  given  by  the  values  of  N. 
If  these  points  lie  on  a  straight  line  the  law  is  verified,  and  fi  is 
given  by  any  value  of  /"divided  by  the  corresponding  value  of  N,  or 
better,  since  the  values  of /"and  iV  will  not  always  give  the  same 
ratio  exactly,  a  certain  mean  line  will  be  indicated,  tne  tangent  of 
the  inclination  of  which  to  the  horizontal  line  is  the  value  of  fi. 

229.  Oo-efficient  of  Friction  measnred  on I&cUumI Plane. — When 
a  body  moves  uniformly  down  an  inclined  plane,  under  the  action  of 


gravity  and  the  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane,  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal  is  the  value 
of  fi  for  the  surfaces  in  contact.  If  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
to  the  horizontal,  and  IF  be  the  gravity  of  the  body,  the  component 
force  down  the  plane  is  H'sina,  and  since  there  is  no  acceleration 
this  must  be  just  balanced  by  the  friction,  F,  acting  up  the  plane. 
But  the  force  normal  to  the  plane  is  IKcosa.     Hence  we  have 

/'=irsina-/iIFcosa, 
that  is 

^=tano  (58) 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  may  be  found  by  this  relation  with  great 
ease.  Have  an  inclined  plane  made  stiffened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ill), 
by  two  parallel  longitudinal  pieces  on  the  under  side  to  prevent  per- 
ceptible bending  by  any  load  used.  Prop  it  up  on  a  horizontal  table 
until  the  body  slides  uniformly  down.  Then  place  a  large  set  square 
with  one  edge  along  the  table  and  the  other  intersecting  the  lower 
edge  of  the  side  of  the  plane  at  B,  and  mark  the  point  of  intersection 
on  the  vertical  edge  of  the  set  square,  and  the  point  C  on  the 
horizontal  plane.     Measure  AC,  then  BCjAC  is  /*. 

Let  the  body  be  moving  down  the  plane.     The  action  of  the 
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plane  on  the  body  is  then  a  force  Wcosa  normal  to  the  plane,  and 
from  the  plane  to  the  body,  and  a  force  ft  ITcosa  up  the  plane.  The 
resultant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  is  therefore  ^1  +^'ircoea 
along  a  line  in  the  vertical  plane  of  motion,  and  inclined  at  an  angle 
tan^'l/fttoa  line  drawn  up  the  plane,  or  an  angle  tan"V  to  die 
normal  to  the  plane.  If  the  body  moves  up  the  plane  the  friction 
acta  down,  and  the  resultant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  has  the 


same  value  as  before,  and  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  the  same  angle, 
but  on  the  oppoeite  dde.  This  angle  is  called  the  limiting  an^le  of 
/notion. 

Consider  a  body  at  rest  on  a  plane  surface  between  which  and 
the  plane  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  n,  and  let  a  force  F  be  applied 
through  the  oentroid  of  the  body  in  a  line  making  an  angle  8,  lees 
than  1an~V>  ^^  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface.  The  nonual 
force  is  FcaaQ,  and  the  tangential  force  is  ^sinO.  The  greatest 
valne  the  friction  resisting  motion  can  have  is  iiF<x»d,  and  since 
coe8>  llJl+it",  nFfif»d->nF!Jl  +  ti.''.  On  the  other  hand 
miB^iijJl+ii',  and  thereforA  FmiO-eiiFjJl+it'.  Hence  the 
taDgential  force  due  to  F  tending  to  move  the  body  along  the 
eartacB  is  less  Utan  the  greatest  frictional  force  which  can  be  called 
into  play  by  the  normal  component  ^cosd,  and  hence  the  body  is  not 
moved  by  the  force.  The  line  of  the  force,  therefore,  to  produuu 
motion  along  the  surface  must  lie  outeide  the  cone  of  which  the 
normal  through  the  centroid  is  the  axis,  and  the  semi-vertical  angle 
is  tan~*/i. 

The  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough 
surface  mil  be  considered  under  Statics.  Also  the  use  of  friction- 
ergomet«ra  for  the  measurement  of  the  activities  of  machines  will  be 
described  under  Meavwret  and  InatmmenU. 

iSO.  Anti-Friction  Boilers  and  Ball-Bearings. — We  shall  consider 
friction  farther  in  chap,  vi,  and  in  vol.  ii.  under  Viecosity,  but 
before  dismissing  the  subject  here  it  is  desirable  perhaps  to  iudicate 
the  general  principle  of  the  mode  adopted  in  many  machines  for  the 
diminution  of  its  effects.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  friction  of  axles  on 
bearings  that  exerts  the  retarding  action.  Thus  consider  the 
cylindrical  bearing  shown  in  Fig.  120.  To  the  relative  motion,  which 
is  everywhere   tangential  to  the  cylindrical  surfaces,  resistance  is 
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opposed,  and  though  this  may  be  different  at  different  points  of  a 
bearing  the  friction  at  each  point  acts  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
axial  line  of  the  axle,  and  so  exerts  on  the  axle  a  couple  of  moment 
T^Fy  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  S-F  is  the  sum  of  the 
tangential  forces.  The  work  done  in  overcoming  friction  in  any  dis- 
placement is  8^Fy  where  8  is  the  distance  each  point  of  the  axle  has 
moved  against  the  retarding  force  applied  at  a  point  of  the  bearing. 
But  for  unit  of  time  8  is  2irm,  where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time ;  hence  the  work  done  at  the  bear- 
ing per  unit  of  time  is  2vnr^Fy  that  is  the  product  of  the  couple 
r^F  into  the  angle  2irn  turned  through  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming  friction  is  the 
retarding  couple  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle.  If 
then  there  be  in  a  machine  a  number  of  bearings  at  which  the 
couples  are  Z^,  Z„  ...,  and  the  angular  velocities  are  (Up  o),) ...,  the 
activity  spent  against  friction  is  faijZj4-(i>^,-f- ...,  or  2aiZ.  This 
work  is  less  the  smaller  the  value  of  dt  at  each  bearing,  and  the 
smaller  Z,  that  is  for  the  same  frictional  resistance,  the  smaller  the 
radius  of  the  bearing. 

The  effect  of  friction  can  thus  be  reduced  very  much  by  diminish- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  bearings,  and  further  by  adopting  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  shown  in  Fig.  121.  There  each  end  of  the  axle  of  a 
wheel  is  laid  in  the  angle  between  a  pair  of  overlapping  wheels 
supported,  we  shall  suppose,  on  ordinary  bearings.  The  ends  of  the 
axle  roll  on  the  supporting  wheels,  and,  if  there  is  no  slipping,  no 
activity  (or  only  a  very  little  on  account  of  what  is  called  rolling 
friction)  is  spent  in  consequence  of  this  relative  motion,  it  «»  be 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle,  r  its  ladius,  and  R  the  radius  cf 
each  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  rests,  the  angular  velocity  of  each 
supporting  side  wheel  is  wrjR,  If  the  average  frictional  couple 
applied  to  a  side  wheel  be  Z,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming 
friction  is  for  the  four  4«»Zr/£.  If  the  radius  of  the  axle  of  the 
supported  wheel  be  the  same  as  that  of  each  side  wheel,  and  there 
be  only  an  imperceptible  increase  of  weight  introduced  by  the  side 
wheels,  the  rate  of  working  against  friction,  if  the  supported 
wheel  were  on  ordinary  beuings,  would  be  4a»Z.  Hence  the 
activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  this  device  in  the 
ratio  rjR, 

If  the  radius  of  the  axles  of  the  side  wheels  be  made  r',  and  the 
weight  be  the  same,  the  couple  applied  to  each  side  wheel  becomes 
Lr'jry  where  L  has  the  same  value  as  before.  The  angular  velocity  of 
of  each  side  wheel  is  utrjR,  Hence  the  whole  activity  spent  against 
friction  is  4wLrlR,  But  the  couple  applied  to  each  end  of  the  axle 
of  the  supported  wheel  when  on  ordinary  bearings  would  now  be 
2L,  if  the  diameter  of  the  axle  at  the  bearings  is  r,  and  the  activity 
spent  against  friction  would  be  4:iaL.  By  the  side  wheels,  then,  the 
frictional  activity  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  r/R,  which  is  independent 
of  the  radius  of  the  bearing  part  of  the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel. 
But  the  frictional  activity  of  the  supported  wheel  on  ordinary  bear- 
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ings,  which  is  thus  reduced  by  the  side  wheels,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  r;  so  that  it  is  well  to  turn  down  the  bearing  parts  of 
the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
strength. 

The  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  the  retarding  effect  of 
friction  on  a  bicycle  wheel  produced  by  ball-bearings  depends  in 
the  same  way  on  the  substitution  of  rolling  for  slipping  in  the  bear- 
ings of  the  wheel.  Ball-bearings  have  the  advantage  that  slipping  is 
by  their  means  more  completely  prevented,  since  the  baUs  roll  in 
contact  with  the  turning  axle,  and  in  contact  with  the  bearing  fixed 
relatively  to  the  machine. 

28 1 .  Rolling  IMction. — It  only  remains  here  to  say  a  word  or  two 
as  to  rolling  friction.  A  wheel  or  cylinder  never  touches  a  rail  or 
plane  in  a  point  or  line,  but  always  in  a  surface  produced  by  the 
elastic  deformation  of  the  bodies.  There  is  thus  a  slight  sliding 
motion  of  parts  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  introduced  which  retards 
the  motion.  Thus  as  a  locomotive  wheel  turns  a  deformation  of  the 
rim  where  the  weight  is  borne  is  produced,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding indentation  of  the  rail.  This  produces  a  retarding  couple 
of  amount  proportional  to  the  weight  W  on  the  wheel,  say  Wc.  A 
wheel  given  rotating  on  a  rough  horizontal  surface  would  graduaUy 
be  brought  to  rest,  in  consequence  of  this  couple,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  hiding  friction  necessary  to  ensure  the  fulfilment,  which  still 
exists  in  such  a  case,  of  the  kinematical  equation  a6  =  8,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  6  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  wheel  in 
any  time,  8  the  corresponding  displacement  of  the  centroid.  For  let 
this  sliding  friction  be  F^  and  mk'  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
wheel  about  its  axis,  the  moment  retarding  the  wheel  is  Fa  -h  Wc, 
Thus  we  get  mk^B  =  -(Fa^  Wc). 

Along  with  this  equation  aO  =  8j  so  that  mk^'s—  -  {Fa-\-  Wc)a, 

But  we  have,  transferring  F  to  the  centroid,  wwf  =  F^  and  there- 
fore Jf?F=  -  {FaJ^-^-  Wca)  or. 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  thus  retards  rotation  and  tends  to 
bring  about  a  forward  slipping  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel.  This 
is  resisted  by  the  force  F  which,  it  will  be  seen  from  its  sign,  acts  in 
the  direction  opposed  to  the  forward  motion,  and  tends  to  bring 
the  wheel  to  rest.  Energy  is  dissipated  partly  in  working  against 
sliding  friction,  partly  because  of  the  viscosity  of  the  substances  in 
contact,  which  are  continually  undergoing  and  recovering  from 
deformation. 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  was  experimentally  determined  by 
()oulomb  by  a  method  which  practically  consisted  in  placing  a 
cylinder  on  a  rough  table,  and  hanging  over  it  a  cord  to  the  ends  of 
wliich  weights  If  and  W-\-w  were  attached.  The  value  of  w  which 
just  produced  rotation  gave  the  couple  due  to  rolling  friction  by  the 
formula  wgr^  where  r  denotes  the  radius  of  the  cylindei*  and  g  the 
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force  of  gravity  on  unit  of  weight.  From  this  the  sliding  friction 
can  be  deduced  as  just  shown. 

The  magnitude  of  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  developed,  it  was 
found,  can  never  be  greater  than  a  certain  limiting  value,  and  the 
amount  developed  in  any  case  is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
rolling.  It  depends  on  the  materials  in  contact,  and  is  proportional 
to  the  normal  force  between  the  surfaces  in  contact.  There  seems 
also  to  be  some  dependence  on  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact ;  but  the  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

2S2.  Boiling  of  a  Body  on  an  Inclined  Plake. — We  may  con- 
sider here  as  a  simple  example  of  work  done  by  gravity  in  presence 
of  frictional  forces,  which,  however,  do  not  bring  about  any  dissipa- 
tion, the  rolling  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  down  an  inclined  plane.  We 
shall  neglect  the  couple  of  rolling  friction.  Let  a  be  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  a  its  radius, 
and  ml?  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  the 
centroid.  The  centroid  will  be  supposed  to  move  along  the  line  of 
greatest  slope  of  the  plane,  so  that  if  the  body  is  a  cylinder  the 
axis  is  always  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thus  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cylinder 
about  its  axis,  and  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter.  The  forces  on 
the  body  are  F  applied  to  the  body  at  its  place  of  contact  with  the 
plane,  and  ?n^sina  acting  downward  parallel  to  the  plane  through 
the  centroid  of  the  body. 

Thus  for  the  motion  of  the  centroid  we  have,  if  ^  be  the  doMm- 
ward  acceleration, 

ms^rngsiaa  —  F,  (60) 

and  for  the  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid 

mIs^d  =  Fa,  (61) 

where  6  is  the  angle  a  radius  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  rolling 
makes  with  a  line  fixed  in  space.  These  are  the  equations  of 
motion. 

But  we  have  the  kinematical  equation 

and  therefore  the  second  equation  of  motion  becomes 

mk^8  =  Fa^. 
Substituting  in  the  first  equation  of  motion  we  get 

This  is  the  amount  of  friction  necessary  to  produce  pure  rolling,  anfl 
no  more  is  developed.  If  the  surfaces,  however,  are  so  imperfectly 
rough  ot  the  plane  is  so  much  inclined  that  pure  rolling  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  kinematic  equation  given  above  is  not  applicable.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  question  is  left  to  the  reader,  who  may 


/ 
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show  that  if  the  friction  developed  be  smaller  than  that  stated  in  (62), 
that  is  fi  <  tajiaJc^l{ar  +  P),  the  space  described  from  rest  in  time  t  is 
^sina  — /xcosa)^,  and  the  angle  turned  through  ^nal^,  gcosa,t^. 
If  the  value  of  -F  given  in  (62)  be  substituted  in  (60)  we  obtain 

and  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  is  uniform.  The  velocity 
acquired  and  distance  travelled  from  rest  in  time  t  are  therefore 

If  the  body  is  a  sphere  P  =  |a',  and 

*  =  l^^sin a,     8  =  T^j^'sin a  ; 

and  if  the  body  is  a  uniform  cylinder  It^  =;  ^a^  and  therefore 

*  =  f S^^sin  a,     s  =  ^^^'sina. 

If  the  plane  were  frictionless  and  the  body  were  to  slide  down, 
the  velocity  acquired  and  the  distance  traversed  in  time  t  would  be 
in  both  cases 

^  =  ^^sina,     »  =  i^<*sina.  (65) 

Thus  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  and  the  space  described  in 
any  time  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  a^l(a'  + 1^)  by  the  rolling. 

But  it  has  been  proved  in  §  217  above  that  the  kinetic  energy  of 
any  body  which  rotates  with  angular  velocity  oi,  and  whose  centroid 
has  a  velocity  i,  is  ^(^  +  A^'w*). 

Thus  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  comes  out 

Jm^j/Vsin'a.  (66) 

But  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  mgh,  where  h  is  the  vertical  height 
through  which]  the  body  has  descended,  that  is  «sina.  Thus  by  the 
value  of  9 

mgh  =  ^^jL^fiHm^a,  (67) 

dt  "T"  n> 

that  ifi  the  gain  of  kinetic  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  potential  energy. 

This  principle,  with  the  kinematic  equation  «  =  a6,  might  have 
been  applied  to  find  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body  in  rolling  a 
distance  8  down  the  plane. 

238.  Solution  of  an  Old  Problem. — The  greater  Jc^  the  smaUer  is 
ij  and  therefore  the  smaller  is  8  for  a  given  time.  This  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  the  old  problem,  to  distinguish  between  a  solid  ball  of  brass 
or  copper  gilded  and  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold  when  both  are  of  the 
same  size  and  weight.  Clearly  the  value  of  Jc^  will  be  greater  for  the 
hollow  sphere  than  for  the  solid  one.     In  fact,  as  the  reader  will 
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easily  prove,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  hollow  sphere,  supposing 
r,  T  to  be  the  external  and  internal  radii,  and  M  its  mass,  is 
|if(r*  -  r'^)/(r' -  r*^).  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  solid  sphere 
is  |i/r*.  Hence  \1^  for  the  former  is  ii^-\-T'^^'\-r*)\{^-\-rT*  '\-T*'')y 
and  for  the  latter  7^.  Thus  the  solid  sphere  rolls  down  an  inclined 
plane  the  more  quickly  of  the  two,  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished 
at  once  by  placing  them  on  any  inclined  plane  and  allowing  them  to 
start  together  from  rest. 

234.  Work  done  by  an  Impulse. — The  work  done  by  an  impulse 
can  now  be  reckoned.  Ko  matter  how  the  impulse  is  applied  to  a 
body,  it  is  measured  by  the  time-integral  of  the  impulsive  force,  that 
is  by  the  momentum  it  produces.  Let  it  be  applied  to  a  single  free 
particle  of  mass  va  at  rest,  then,  if  i;  be  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
particle,  the  impulse  is  mv.  The  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the 
particle  is  \mA?^  and  this  is  the  work  done.  Again,  let  the  particle 
have  initial  velocity  it,  and  the  velocity  acquired  be  v,  the  increase  of 
momentum  is  vn{v  -  te),  and  this  measures  the  impulse.  The  energy 
gained  is  \m{^  -  w'),  and  measures  the  work  done.  The  work  done 
in  this  case  is  therefore  equal  to  impidae  x  ^{v  +  u)y  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  impulsive  force  varies 
during  the  time  r  of  action  of  the  impulse. 

Now  if  by  an  impulse  applied  at  any  point  of  a  material  system^ 
the  velocity  of  that  point  be  changed  from  uto  t;  in  an  infinitesimal 
interval  r,  the  work  done  cannot  differ  from  that  which  would  be  done 
if  the  point  were  a  free  particle,  since  in  the  time  r  the  point  has  not 
been  (Usplaced  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  point  cannot  arise  until  there  has  been  such  dis- 
placement. Thus  if  /  be  an  impulse,  u,  v  the  initial  and  final 
velocities  of  its  point  of  application, 

work  done  by  impulse  1=  ^/(t*  +  v),  (68) 

* 

235.  Bod  started  by  an  Impulse  applied  at  one  End.  Case 
of  Miwinmni  Energy. — We  may  consider  here  the  work  done  by 
the  impulse  applied  in  the  case  described  at  §  180  above.  Here 
the  body  is  set  into  motion  with  given  velocity  1;  of  the  extremity  to 
which  the  impulse  is  applied.  We  have  seen  that  the  rod  begins 
to  turn  round  a  point  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length  from 
that  end.     Its  angular  velocity,  if  the  length  of  the  rod  is  2Z,  is  ^vjl. 

A  motion  of  the  rod,  consistent  with  the  velocity  condition  at  the 
extremity,  is  one  of  rotation  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the 
end  that  is  struck.  We  shall  calculate  the  kinetic  energy  T  in  this 
case,  and  then  show  that  ^  is  a  minimum  when  the  body  turns  about 
the  point  specified  above.  By  considering  the  turning  rod  made  up 
of  the  two  parts  of  lengths  2x  and  2{l-x)  rotating  with  angtdar 
velocity  t;/2a;,  about  their  common  extremity,  the  point  that  remains 
at  rest,  we  easily  obtain,  putting  fi  for  the  mass  of  the  rod  per  unit 
length, 

T='tv^l^.Z^'^^.  (69) 


/ 
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To  see  when  this  is  a  minimum  let  {jP  -  Six  +  Soi^)lx^  =  t«,  so  that 
we  have 

This  is  a  quadratic  to  determine  a;,  which  it  is  clear  must  have 
real  values.  In  order  that  the  roots  may  be  real  we  must  have 
9  >  4(3  -  u)y  that  is  t6  >  ^.  The  least  value  of  u  possible  is  therefore 
f ,  and  this  will  convert  the  quadratic  expression  into  a  perfect  square, 
namely  (|«  —  If.    The  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  then  each  x  =  §Z. 

Accordingly  the  kinetic  energy  is  a  minimum  for  the  motion 
actuaUy  taken  by  the  rod.  This  result,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  parti- 
cular case  of  a  very  general  theorem  of  minimum  energy  discovered 
by  Lord  Kelvin. 

286.  Bod  started  by  Impulse  applied  at  one  End.  Case  of 
If^TimtiTw  Energy. — As  a  companion  to  this  theorem  we  have  one 
of  TfiR-rimnTn  energy,  which  was  previously  discovered  by  Bertrand, 
and  of  this  we  shall  have  an  example  if,  in  the  case  of  motion 
just  considered,  we  suppose  given,  not  the  velocity,  but  the  impulse 
at  the  end  struck. 

If  the  impulse  is  /,  and  v  be  the  velocity  taken  by  the  point  struck^ 
the  kinetic  energy  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ^Iv,  since  this  is  the 
work  done  by  the  impulse.  By  the  preceding  example,  if  the  rod 
turn  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the  end  struck,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  given  in  (69).     Hence  ^Iv  =  ^fiv^l(P  -  Six  +  3ic*)/aj^,  that  is 

P-3&  +  3iB»     -/ 

" S — =*z- 

The  factor  (P  -  3&  +  3a5*Va;'  on  the  left  is  a  minimum  when 
x  =  ^.  Hence,  since  its  proauct  by  i?  is  a  constant  f///,  v  must  then 
have  its  maximum  value.  Therefore,  when  /  is  given,  ^Iv  must  be 
a  maximum,  that  is  the  rod  moves  so  that  its  kinetic  energy  is  a 
maximum. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theorems  of  Bertrand  and  Lord  Kelvin^ 
it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  shortly  the  very  general  dynamical 
method  given  by  Lagrange. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OENEBAL  DYNAiaCAL  METHODS  * 

*237.  Motion  of  a  System  of  Particles.  Einematical  Conditions 
and  Independent  Co-ordinates. — The  kinematical  oonditions  to  which 
the  system  is  subject  have  been  several  times  referred  to ;  we  shall 
deal  with  them  here  a  little  more  particularly.  Considering  first  a 
system  ooQsisting  of  n  free  particles,  we  see  that  to  fix  their  position 
in  equations  are  required,  three  for  each  particla  The  system  may 
be  said  to  have  3n  degrees  offreecUmi. 

Again,  a  rigid  body  has  three  directions  of  displacement  in  which 
its  centroid  may  be  moved,  and  three  directions  round  which  it  may 
be  rotated.  All  other  motions  or  rotations  can  be  compounded  of 
the  motions  in  these  directions,  or  the  rotations  about  these  axes,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  rigid  body  is  said  to  have  6  degrees  of  freedom. 

It  consists  of  a  large  number,  n  say,  of  particles,  but  the  degrees 
of  freedom  are  reduced,  J3y  the  connections  involved  in  rigidity,  from 
dn  to  6. 

To  fix  the  positions  of  a  system  of  n  particles  3n  equations  are 
required.  If  the  system  be  subject  to  lonematic  oonditions,  these 
can  be  expressed  by  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
particles.  We  shall  suppose  these  equations  to  be  m  in  number, 
where  of  course  m  <  3n.  These  m  kinematical  equations  determine 
any  m  of  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  remaining  Sn-m  co-ordi- 
nates. The  degrees  of  freedom  are  thus  reduced  to  Sn  —  m^  and  for 
each  of  these  we  must  have  an  equation  of  motion.  The  unde- 
termined co-ordinates  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  equations  of 
motion.  And  if  they  are  determined  for  any  instant  the  con- 
figuration of  the  system  is  completely  known  for  that  instant. 

They  may  be  called  the  independent  co-ordinates.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  the  independence  of  co-ordinates  does  not 
justify  the  idea  that  superposition  in  any  order  of  a  number  of 
variations  of  these  co-ordinates  will  lead  to  the  same  resultant 
displacement.  Thus  the  turning  of  a  rigid  body  through  successive 
angles  a,  j3,  y  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  will  lead  to  different  results 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  rotations  are  taken.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  a  body  in  consequence  of  a  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis 
is  a  function  of  the  initial  position  of  the  body  relatively  to  the  axis. 

*  §§  237-252  are  intended  for  advanced  students  and  may  be  omitted.  Thej 
are  not  required  for  the  problems  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 


/ 
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The  co-ordinates  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  motion  may 
either  be  3n  ~  m  ordinary  position  co-ordinates  left  undetermined,  or 
they  may  be  3n  -  m  parameters,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  connected 
with  the  position  coK>rdinates  by  3n  -  m  equations.  Thus  when  the 
parameters  have  been  found  the  position  co-ordinates  can  all  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Sn-m  relations  just  referred  to  and 
the  m  kinematical  equations. 

There  are,  in  this  view,  in  all  6n-m  quantities,  Xj,  y,,  z^,  cc,,  3/,,  «,, 
...,  a;„,  y«,  «„,  p,  q,  r^  »,.  tohe  determined,  and  for  this  purpose  tnere 
are  available  Sn-m  equations  of  motion,  Sn-m  equations  connecting 
the  parameters  with  the  position  co-ordinates,  and  the  m  kinematical 
equations. 

*288.  Expression  of  Kinetic  Energy  in  Terms  of  (Generalised 
Co-ordinates. — ^The  kinematical  equations  as  at  §  215  may  be  written 
in  this  form — 

/i(^i»  ^v  «i»  ^2»  yv  «„..•)= 0  ] 
Ml) 

fmi^V  Vv  ^V  ^V  ^1*  «,»•••)  =  0  J 

and  since  each  of  the  position  co-ordinates  is  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  parameters  jo,  q,  r,  ..^,  we  may  wyite 

, m 

Xn-1>n{P,  q,  r,  ...),    yn  =  Xn{P,  9,  »",     "),    ^n^MP^  9^  »*»  •••)     J 

Thus  we  obtain 

3a;  .    ,  3a;  .  ,  3a5 .  'i 

'^-^^•'a^^-'a:'-^-  I     (3) 

to  39»  equations.  The  partial  differential  co-eficients  dx/dp,  ...  are 
supposed  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  parameters  p,  q,r,  ...  The 
substitution  of  these  values  of  x^,  y^,  z^,  ...  in  the  expression 

ilSmia^  +  y'  +  z^) 

converts  the  kinetic  energy,  T,  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velocities  p,  q,r,  ...  with  co-efficients  whioh  are  functions  of 
the  co-ordinates.    Thus  we  may  write 

^=h{{PyP)P'  +  ^(P^  q)pq+-  +  {q^  9)^  +  %»  r)qr+.„},      (4) 

where  (/>,  p),  {p^  q)i  ...|  {q,  q),  ...  denote  co-efficients  of  the  powers 
and  producte  of  the  velocities  as  indicated. 

The  parameters  p,  q^  r,  ..,  are  commonly  called  generalised 
co-ordinates,  from  the  fact  that  they  need  not  represent  merely 
position  co-ordinates,  but  may  be  any  quantity  characteristic  of  the 
motion  of  the  system.  Thus  dp  may  be  an  elementary  I'otation,  or  a 
linear  displacement,  or  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  a  cross 
section  in  a  pipe,  and  so  on.     To  every  generalised  displacement 
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there  is  a  generalised  "  force "  of  corresponding  type.  Thus  in  the 
case  just  mentioned  the  corresponding  forces  are  respectively  a 
couple,  a  force  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  fluid  pressure,  and  so  on. 
The  product  of  the  force  into  the  displacement  is  always  an  amount 
of  work,  and  quantities  of  any  physical  nature  whatever  may  be 
taken  as  force  and  corresponding  displacement,  provided  their 
product  have  the  dimensional  formula  of  work,  namely  [ML^T"'], 
§191. 

*239.  GeneraliBsd  Forces  and  Equation  of  Work. — We  shall 
denote  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinates  j9,  ^,  r,  ...  by 
Pf  QjBy  ...  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  manner  from  the 
equation  of  work.     We  have  seen  that 

dW=  ^Xadx  +7jy  +  ZJz),  (5) 


and  by  (3) 


dxAp  +  ^6q^,.., 
op  Oq 

op         oq 


(6) 


to   3n  equations.     These  values  substituted  in  (40)  of  chap.  iii. 
give 


We 

define 

r 

P, 

.    .   ■ 

R,. 

..  by 

the  equations 

J 

P  = 

■K4;- 

■)             1 

Q= 

^  dx 

'dq 

m               m 

oq 

•          •         • 

■■} 

(8) 


to  3n  -  m  equations.    Thus  we  obtain 

hW^Php  +  Q^-{-Rhr+ ,.,,  (9) 

which  is  the  equation  of  work  expressed  in  terms  of  generalised  forces 

and  displacements. 

*240.  Lagrange's  Equations  of  Motion. — ^We  can  now  obtain 

Lagrange's  equations  of  motion.    There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining 

them,  but  the  simplest  is  by  transformation  of  the  equations  of  motion 

of  a  set  of  free  particles.     Thus  consider  the  equation 

__ 
7na5  =  Jl. 

X  is  the  actual  force  producing  the  acceleration  x.     Now  in  the 
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equation  of  work,  and  therefore  in  (7),  we  can  replace  X^,  Ya,  ...  by 
the  actual  forces  on  the  particles,  since  the  connection  forces  which 
involve  no  work,  when  introduced,  each  bring  in  a  set  of  terms  the 
sum  of  which  is  identically  zero.  '  Hence  we  may  write  instead 
of  (8) 


dp       dp 


)■    (10) 


Thus  we  have 


dx     ..dy 


/..ox    ..dy        \     ^ 
^    /..3x     ..dy        \     _ 


Now 


X] 


dx     d  /  9a;\      .  d  dx 
dp  "  dtVdp)  "  ^dtdp ' 

and  it  can  easily  be  proved  (see  §  241)  that 

dx    dx      d  dx    dx 
dp    dp*    dt dp    dp ' 


80  that 


..dx    d  I .  dx\     .  dx 

x- 


dx    d /  dx\     .dx 
dp    d(\  dp)      dp' 


Therefore  we  have 


..dx    ..d 


dt.  X       .9y 


[..ox     ..dy        \     ^    dt.  X       ^dy        \ 


-^m{x 

±d_TdT 
dtdp     dp  * 


tdx     .dy 
\  dp      dp 


p    / 


(11) 


and  similar  equations  are  obtainable  in  the  same  way  for  the  other 
co-ordinates.     Thus  we  have  finally 


ddr  dr 

dt  dp  dp 

d_dT  dr 

dtdq  dq 


Y 


(12) 
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These  are  Lagrange's  celebrated  equations  of  motion. 
*241.  Remarks  on  Lagrange's  Equations. — The  reader  to  whom 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  new  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  differential  co-efficients.  It  is  presupposed  that  x,  y,  z 
for  every  particle  are  expressed  in  terms  of  jt?,  5^,  r,  . . .  by  equations 
(2),  so  that  x^  y,  z  can  be  expressed  in  terms  oi p,  g,  r,  ...  to  enable 

dx/dp,  dxjdq,  ...  to  be  calculated.  The  differential  co-efficients  are 
all  partial,  that  is,  for  example,  x  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in 

terms  of  ^,  ^,  f,  ...,  and  dx/dp  is  taken  on  the  supposition  that  p 
varies  while  q,r, ...  are  constant,  and  so  for  the  other  differentiations. 
That  dx/dp  =  dx/dp  follows  at  once  from  (3). 

Again,  the  substitution,  dx/dp  for  d{dxldp)ldt  may  be  justified  as 
follows.  Put  w  for  9a:/ 3/?,  then  w  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  ....    Then 

dw    dw.     hw . 

dt~dp^     dq^ 
But  by  (3) 

dx    dw.     dw. 

SO  that  dw/dt  and  dx/dp  are  identical. 

The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dT/d'p,  dTjdpy,,,.  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  ...,  p,  ^,  »•,  ...  given  above. 

An  important  caution  in  the  use  of  Lagrange's  equations  may  be 
stated  here.  The  co-ordinates Py  q,r,  ...  must  not  only  be  indepen- 
dent, but  they  must  be  capable  with  the  kinematical  equations  of 
expressing  the  configuration  of  the  system  at  any  instant.  This 
is  ensured  if  x,  y,  Zy  ...  are  expressible  as  in  (3).  Neglect  of  this 
point  has  led  some  writers  into  very  serious  error ;  for  example,  the 
expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  rigid  body  in  terms  of  its 
angular  velocities  at  a  particular  instant  about  its  principal  axes  has 
been  used  as  ^  in  Lagrange's  equations.  This  is  not  a  proper  choice 
of  velocities  of  co-ordinates  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  these  axes 
move  with  the  body,  and  the  angular  velocities  tell  nothing  as  to  the 
position  of  the  body  in  space. 

*242.  Lagrange's  Eguations  with  Dissipative  Forces. — If  the 
system  be  acted  on  by  dissipative  forces  so  that  the  actual  force  pro- 
ducing in  a  particle  m  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  mx  is  the 
force  X  -  JT^,  where  X  is  the  force  applied  and  X^  is  the  dissipative 
force,  we  have  equations  (10)  as  above,  but  instead  of  (11) 

„   /..9a;    ..9,y      \    T^     /^9«    xr9.y       \  \ 


M#4:--)-«-(4/4:--) 


(13) 
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The  sums  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  these  equations  are  the 
generalised  dissipative  forces.  Denoting  them  by  P^,  Q^t  •••  we  get 
for  Lagrange's  equations  with  dissipative  terms  included 


ddr  dT 
cUdp  dp 
ddTdT 

dt  dq     oq 


;^--;^-=P-P. 


-5-=e-ec 


(14) 


If  the  forces  P,  Qy  ...  are  conservative  we  have  P=  -d^ldPf 
Q^  "dB/dq,  ••*,  where  E  is  the  potential  energy,  which  must  be  a 
function  of  tJie  coordinates  only.  If,  for  example,  it  contained  the 
time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  co-ordinates,  the  forces  would  be 
derivable  from  the  function,  but  the  conservation  of  energy  would 
not  hold.  Also  besides  the  conservative  forces  and  the  dissipative 
forces  any  other  generalised  components  of  external  force  P^,  Q^,  .... 
may  act  on  the  system.     Finally  then  we  have 


=  P.-P. 


0      ^  d 


ddT_^dT    dE 
dt  cp     dp     dp 

dtdq      dq      dq 


(15) 


In  general  ^  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates/?,  q,r,  ...  only.    It 

therefore  does  not  involve  p,  q,  ...,  and  dE/dp,  dE/dq^  ...  are  all 
zero  identically.  If,  then,  we  write  L  iov  T-E  the  equations  may 
be  written 


d  dL  __  dL  _  p  ^  p 
dt  dp     5 
ddL ^ dL ^Q  ^Q 
dtdq     dq 


(16) 


*243.  The  Dissipation  Function.  Oeneral  Form  of  Lagrange's 
BQoatioiui.-^The  dissipative  forces  P^,  Q^,  ...  are  capable,  in  an  im- 
portant class  of  cases,  of  being  derived  from  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities  p^  q^  ...,  namely 


Then 


^=i(»ii>'  +  2«ii/^  +  —  +  «MS^+2««S'^  +  — )• 


dp  dq' 


••• 
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The  equations  of  motion  can  then  be  written 

dt  dp     dp     dp     dp 
ddT^^^dF^dE^Q 
dt  dq     dq     dq      dq 


y  (17) 


The  function  F  has  been  called  by  Lord  Eayleigh  the  dissipoHon 
function.  It  is  of  great  service  in  the  general  theory  of  frictional 
resistances  which  depend  on  the  first  powers  of  the  velocities  of  the 
parts  of  a  system,  and  by  analogy  in  the  dynamical  treatment 
of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing  electric  currents,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

*244.  Explicit  Appearance  of  Time  in  Kinematical  EqnationB. — 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  process  by  which  Lagrange's  equations 
are  established  in  §  241  is  not  affected  by  the  explicit  appearance  of 
the  time  t  in  the  Mnematic  equations  (2).  The  only  effect  of  this  is 
to  give  kinematic  conditions  varying  with  the  time,  and  instead 
of  (8) 

dx    dx.     dx. 

'"'S^^^Sq^^--  }.      (18) 


Lagrange's  equations  therefore  hold  for  this  case  also. 

The  kinetic  energy,  however,  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  generalised  velocities,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantities 
dxjdt^  dyldt^  ...  consists  of  three  parts,  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities,  a  linear  function,  that  is  a  function  involving 
only  first  powers  and  no  products  of  the  velocities,  but  depending  on 
the  co-ordinates,  and  a  third  part,  not  involving  the  velocities,  but 
squares  and  products  of  d^ldt^  ••••  The  co-efficients  of  the  quadratic 
and  linear  parts  as  weU  as  the  third  part  itself  are  of  course  func- 
tions of  the  co-ordinates  and  the  time. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  kinematic  conditions  vary  work  must 
be  spent  on  the  system  to  ensure  their  fulfilment,  but  into  this  ques- 
tion and  others  we  have  not  space  here  to  enter  (see  however  §  215). 

*245.  Generalised  Oomponents  of  Momentum. — If  T  expressed  as 
in  (4)  be  partially  differentiated  with  respect  to  ^,  ^,  f,  ...,  then,  as 
the  reader  may  verify  by  inspection, 


dT 

gr;  =(;?,  ^)J5+ ... -Hfe,  g)^  +  (5,  r)r+ ... 


(19) 
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If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  p,  the  second  by  q,  and  so  on, 
and  the  results  be  added  we  obtain  evidently 

^^      dT      dT     ?T  ,     , 

The  quantities  dTjdp,  ST/dq,  ...  are,  as  exhibited  above,  linear 
functions  of  the  velocities,  and  are  called  the  generalised  components 
of  momentum  of  the  system. 

We  shall  denote  them  by  the  letters  i,  rf,  (,,,.,  bo  that 

2T=p$  +  qTi  +  rC+^..  (21) 

*246.  Kinetic  Energy  expressed  in  Terms  of  Generalised  Momenta. 
Beciprocal  EqnationB. — There  are  just  as  many  components  of 
momentum  as  there  are  independent  generalised  co-ordinates,  and 
therefore  the  equations  (19^  are  independent.  By  means  of  (19) 
Pj  qjTj  ...  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  (,  rj,  {,  ... ;  and  so  T  can  be 
exprec»ed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  generalised 
momenta.    Thus 

T=Hb>^p]P  +  2[p,q]if,  +  .,.  +  [q,q]ri'+...},  (22) 

where  square  brackets  are  used  to  distinguish  the  co-efficients  [p,  p], . . 
in    this    expression    for   T   from  the  quite  different  co-efficients 
(;>,;>),...  in  (4). 

To  distinguish  the  expression  of  ^  as  in  (4)  from  its  expression 
as  on  the  right  of  (22)  we  shall  denote  the  former  by  T„  the  latter  by 
r,.     We  have  by  (21) 

T^=^T^  +  p(  +  qrf  +  rC+...  (23) 

Now  in  T^  the  velocities  p^q,  ...  are  supposed  expressed  in  terms 
of  ft  1j  Cy  ••••     Hence 

But  37V/3/>  =  f,  ...»  and  therefore  the  equation  just  written  reduces 
to  dTJc$  =  p^    We  thus  have  the  reciprocal  relations 


"37  =P'  37"'^'    3f -*■'•■ 


(24) 
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Also  putting  dTfJdp  for  the  total  variation  of  T^  with  respect 
to  jE7  so  far  as  it  appears  in  T^  through  its  co-efficients  and  through 
f,  17, ...  we  have  by  (23) 

dp      dp      d$  dp     "        Sp      dp 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  dT^ldi^p^  ••••     Hence  this  relation 
gives 

dp       Zp'   hq       da:  '■'  ^  ^ 

*247.  Hamilton's  Dynamical  Equations. — By  equations  (24)  and 
(25)  Lagrange's  equations  can  evidently  be  written  in  the  form 


dt     dp 
dr,     dT 


•         •  ■         • 


(26) 


This  is  the  form  given  to  the  equations  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton.  Tj 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  supposed  ezpr^sed  as  an  explicit  function 
of  the  momenta  f,  17,  ....  In  this  form  the  equations  state  that  the 
time  rate  of  increase  of  momentum,  together  with  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  T  (expressed  as  a  function  of  the  momenta  with  co-efficients 
depending  on  the  co-ordinates)  with  the  co-ordinate  p,  when  all  the 
other  co-ordinates  and  the  momenta  remain  constant,  is  equal  to  the 
applied  force  of  type  P.  Dissipative  forces  may  of  coiunse  be  intro- 
duced as  already  indicated. 

If  -P=  -dISIdpj  Q=  -d^ldq,  ...,  and  E  be  put  for  T^  +  E 
we  get  instead  ot  (26), 

dt         dp^    dt         9y' 

and  since  we  may  write  3^«,/3{  =  3(^«,  +  -&)/8£,  ...,  we  have 
by  (24), 

dp_d'E     dy_9B  ,„„« 

di'm'    dt~Tn'    ""  ^      ' 

Equations  (26'),  (26")  are  the  famous  canonical  equations  of 
motion,  the  integration  of  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
oumy  mathematicians. 

*248.  Lagrange's  Equations  for  Impulsive  Forces. — Lagr»n|i;«'s 
equations  (12),  if  the  forces  P,  Q,  ...  be  impulsive,  take  the  form 
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r^JH^.   rl^^Q,... 


or 


(27) 


where  (^j  f ,  ly^^,  17,  . . .  are  the  values  of  the  momenta  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  time  r  of  the  action  of  the  impulses  P,  Q,  ...»  which 

are  the  time-int^rals  of  the  generalised  forces  over  the  duration  r 
of  the  impulse.  The  other  t^rms  d^/dpy  ...  iii  equations  (26)  do 
not  appear,  inasmuch  as  their  values  are  finite  during  the  interval 
r,  which  is  vanishingly  small.  Thus  the  generalised  momenta 
generated  by  the  impulses  are  equal  to  the  time-integrals  of  the 
generalised  forces. 

If  impulses  i*,  ©,  ...  are  simultaneously  applied  during  a  very 

short  interval  r,  and  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  r  are 
ft» py  ?o>  ?>  •••>  *^®  work  done  by  the  impulses  P,  ^,  ...  is 

for  provided  r  be  very  short  the  work  done  by  the  impulses  does  not 
depend  on  the  order  or  manner  of  their  application,  though  this  will 
not  be  the  case  for  the  work  done  by  any  particular  impulse. 
Hence  by  (27)  we  obtain 

H«-«.)(^+Po)+(»7-a^+^o)+..}=H^(^+A)+9(^+9.)+---} 

*249.  Kinetic  Energy  in  Impulsive  Generation  of  Motion. — But 
identically,  as  may  be  verified  by  writing  down  the  values  of  $,  (^ 
^,  17,,  ...  and  performing  the  multiplications, 

80  that  we  have  for  the  work  done  by  the  impulses 

i«>-«,P.  +  W-'?,?,+  ")  =  HP(P+A)  +  9(?  +  7.)+-}-    (29) 

If  p^y  q^^  ...  be  all  zero,  so  that  the  system  is  started  from  rest  by 
the  impulses 

Thus  the  kinetic  energy  generated  is  the  sum  of  the  impulses  each 
multiplied  by  half  the  corresponding  velocity  generated. 

*250.  Bedprocal  Belations.  Application. — A  reciprocal  relation 
similar  to  (28)  is  easily  obtained  with  forces  instead  of  momenta,  and 
displacements  dj>,  d^,  ...  from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  provided 
the  paUniial  energy  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the 
co-ordinates.     Thus  if  the  forces  be  conservative  and  tp^  dq,  ...  be 
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diBpkcements  from  a  oonfigxiration  of  equilibrium  produced  by  forces 
A»  Qv  •••>  *"^d  ^Pti  ^9v  •••be  another  set  of  displacements  from  the 
same  configuration  produced  by  the  set  of  forces  P,,  Qp  ...,  we  have 

Pi^p,  +  Qi^qt+-=I',^Pi  +  QMi+"'  (31) 

This  theorem  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  prove.  It  is  due  to  Lord 
Bayleigh,  and  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  great  many  practical 
cases. 

For  example,  let  a  beam  be  deflected  by  a  load  applied  at  any 
point  A  ,  and  let  the  deflection  at  any  point  il,  be  observed,  then  if 
the  loaa  be  applied  at  A^  the  same  deflection  will  be  produced  at  A^, 
Thus  the  deflection  produced  at  any  chosen  point  by  a  load  applied 
at  any  other  point  of  the  beam  may  be  obtained  by  the  process  of 
placing  the  load  at  the  former  point,  and  measuring  the  deflection  at 
the  other  points. 

The  reader  should  experimentally  verify  this  by  means  of  a  lath 
placed  on  two  supports  on  the  same  level  near  its  ends,  and  a  weight 
attached  to  a  flne  wire  or  string  which  can  be  placed  round  the  lath, 
and  slipped  along  to  different  points.    (See  also  chap,  xv.) 

*251.  Lord  Kelvin's  and  Bertrand's  Theorems.  (1)  Lord  Kelvin's 
Theorem. — We  shall  now  state  and  prove  the  general  dynamical 
theorems  due  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  M.  Bertrand  respectively. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  asserts  that  if  any  material  system  is 
suddenly  set  into  motion  with  any  specified  velocities  imposed  on 
certain  parts  of  the  system  by  the  application  of  suitable  impulses  to 
those  parts,  and  to  those  only,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  free  to 
take  such  velocities  as  result  from  the  connections  of  the  system,  the 
resulting  motion  is  that  for  which  the  kinetic  energy  has  the  smallest 
possible  value  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prescribed  velocity 
oonditions. 

Bertrand's  theorem  states  that  if  the  system  be  set  into  motion 
by  given  impulses  applied  to  definite  points  of  the  system,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other  motion  which  the  system 
could  have  been  made  to  take  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  a 
merely  constraining  set  of  impulses,  that  is  a  set  of  impulses  which 
do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

These  theorems  may  be  proved  together  as  follows.  Let  the 
generalised  co-ordinates  be  divided  into  two  sets,  Jfp  />,»  •••>  ?p  ?t*  •-•> 
and  let  (p  f„  ...,  17^  17,,  ...  be  corresponding  impulses.     Thus 

•2r=:Sf/>  +  Sj;y.  (32) 

Let  p  +  dpj  q-htq  he  representative  velocities  for  impulses  (  +  d(, 
17  -f  d  17  of  another  set  applied  to  the  system.  Then  we  have  for  the 
kinetic  energy 

2T'  =  2(f  +  d$){p  +  dp)  +  l{ji  +  dji){q  +  bq).  (33) 

Thus 

2(r  -  r)  =  S(pdf  +  idp  +  d£6p)  +  X{qdij  +  rjdq  4- diyd^)         (34) 
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Now  let  the  condition  imposed  be  that  the  ^-velocities  are  given, 
then  in  the  values  of  T  and  T'  every  dp  is  zero.  When  the  p-veloci- 
ties  are  produced  by  impulses  solely  of  that  type  every  17  is  zero. 
By  {32)  2Tis  then  2£jd.  Again,  when  the  />- velocities  are  produced 
hy  impulses  of  type  ^  +  df ,  dtf,  ^T  is  2({  +  dt)P  +  2(^d»7  +  hifiq).    Thus 

But  the  velocities  v^  q  with  corresponding  impulses  {,  0,  and  the 
velocities  p^q  +  hq  with  corresponding  impulses  (  +  d£,  di;,  are  typical 
of  the  two  possible  motions  of  the  system.  Thus  by  the  reciprocal 
theorem  (28)  S^{J  +  d{)  +  S5'di;  =  Si;?,  so  that  S/>d5  +  2:<^di;  =  0. 
Hence 

2(r'-T)  =  S«i,d^,  (35) 

or  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
for  which  the  |>- velocities  are  the  same,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
motion  which  compounded  with  the  former  would  produce  the  lafcter. 
*252.  (2)  Bertrand's  Theorem. — According  to  the  conditions  of 
Bertrand's  theorem,  as  stated  above,  the  £  impulses  are  given  in  the 
first  instance,  while  the  17  impulses  are  all  zero.  The  velocities  in 
this  case  are  those  which  result  from  the  connections  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  type  p,  q.  The  energy  in  the  motion  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  motion  in  which  the  impulses  are  represented  by  ( 
and  dri.  The  velocities  axep  +  dp,  q  +  dq,  with  the  condition  as  to 
constraints  stated  in  the  theorem,  and  expressed  by  2d  17 (^  +  d^)  »=0. 
This  gives  ^qdfj=  -  ^br}bq. 
Now  by  (84) 

2(r  -T)  =  ^{Idp  +  qdn  +  ^rjdq) 

the  reciprocal  theorem  (28)  gives  for  the  two  possible  motions  here 
considered  2£d^  =  2^di7,  so  that  we  obtain  finally 

2{T-'r)  =  ldfjdq.  (36) 

Thus  the  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  greQ.ter  than  that  of  any  other 
motion  produced  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  another  system 
of  impulses  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with  the  former  motion  to 
give  the  latter. 

These  theorems  both  express  the  fact  that  any  constraint  imposed 
on  a  system  virtually  increases  its  inertia.  Thus  for  a  single  co- 
ordinate the  inertia  is  (jp.  If  (  is  fixed  p  is  diminished  and  so  the 
energy  is  diminished  by  any  constraint ;  if  />  is  fixed  (  is  increased 
and  so  the  energy  is  increased  by  any  constraint. 

*258.  Principle  of  Least  Action.  —  A  very  general  dynamical 
principle  from  which  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  material  system 
can  be  derived,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  containing 
all  abstract  dynamics,  can  be  little  more  than  mentioned  here.  It  is 
called  the  principle  of  least  action,  and  in  its  first  form  was  given, 
though  rather  vaguely,  by  Maupertuis.     The  real  theory  of  action  is 
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due  to  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  to  Sir  William 
Rowan  Bkmilton.  The  modem  development  of  Hamilton's  theories 
is  mainly  due  to  Jacobi,  to  whose  writings  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  referred.* 

Let  a  system  move  from  any  configuration  to  any  other  con- 
figuration in  the  interval  of  time  from  t^  to  t.  The  action  of  the 
system  is  defined  as  twice  the  time*integral  oi  the  kinetic  energy, 
that  is 


=  2/  Tdt. 


A  =  2/   TdL  (87) 

Let  the  different  particles  describe  paths  of  which  «  is  a  repre- 
sentative, then  2Tdt  =  ^mii^dt  =  ^m^d8j  so  that 

ul  =  S  /'mAda,  (38) 


^  /nU 


where  9,,  a,  are  limits  of  the  path  a  of  the  particle  m,  for  the  epochs 
t^j  <j,  and  the  summation  is  taJcen  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system. 
The  latter  form  shows  that  the  action  is  the  sum  of  the  space-integrals 
of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  composing  the  system. 

Now  the  system  may  move  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configura- 
tion in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  on  the  transition  we  can 
impose  any  possible  conditions.  Let,  then,  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations be  specified,  and  let  the  transition  take  place  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  sum  T+E  oi  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies 
shall  be  constant,  but  not,  however,  the  interval  t^  - 1^  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  transition.  The  mode  of  transition  for  which  the  action 
is  (as  it  is  usually  put)  least,  is  that  for  which  the  motion  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  equations  of  a  conservative  system, 
that  is  for  which  we  have  the  equation  of  work 

dJ^-|-SwMf««  =  0.  (39) 

If  we  call  ^A  the  variation  of  A  from  one  mode  of  transition  to 
another,  the  theorem  merely  asserts  that,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
no  variation  of  T+E,  i£  the  motion  takes  place  according  to  the 
general  variational  equation  of  motion — that  is  if  the  transition 
takes  place  without  any  constraint  applied  to  the  system  from  without 
— the  variation  of  the  action  from  one  mode  of  transition  to  another 
very  near  the  first  is  of  the  second  order  of  small  quantities.  This 
is  better  described,  as  it  was  by  Hamilton,  by  saying  that  for  the 
unguided  motion  the  action  is  stationary.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
that  if  there  is  only  one  possible  mode  of  motion  consistent  with  the 
variational  equation,  for  that  the  action  is  truly  a  minimum. 

*  Werke,  Bd.  vii.  The  reader  will  find  also  a  very  suggestlTe  brief  accoant 
of  action  in  Tait's  Dynamics;  also  a  fairiy  fall  treatment  of  the  general 
theory  in  Ronth's  Eigia  Dynamics,  Part  ii. 
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Another  thearem  which  may  be  described  also  as  one  of  action 
is  that,  subject  to  the  condition  that  t^  —  t^  is  constant,  the  value  of 


=  /  Ldt, 


S=/Ldt,  (40) 

in  which  L  denotes  T-E^ia  stationary  when  the  motion  takes  place 
according  to  the  variational  equation  of  work  (39),  that  is  when  the 
motion  is  unconstrained. 

For  proofs  of  these  theorems  the  reader  may  refer  to  Kouth's 
Rigid  Dynamics,  part  ii.,  or  to  the  author's  Magnetism  a/nd  Elec- 
Mciii/j  vol  i.  p.  183.  We  shall  find  examples  of  an  analogous 
principle  la  geometrical  optics. 

254.  Solntion  of  Equations  of  Motion. — The  solution  of  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  dynamical  system  has  been  studied  by 
various  vrriters,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
and  Jacobi,  and  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  questions  of 
physical  astronomy  by  Professor  Hill  and  M.  Poincar6.  The  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  latter  entitled  Methodea  NouveUea  de  la  Micaniqtte 
Celeste  contains  a  very  valuable  discussion  of  various  problems  of 
celestial  mechanics  of  great  interest. 

The  expressions  for  the  momentum  of  a  system  and  its  moment 
of  momentum  about  any  axis,  and  the  expression  for  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  system  may  be  obtained  as  first  integrals  from  the 
equations  of  motion  and  the  geometrical  conditions  which  the  system 
fulfils.  They  are  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  find 
equations  which  determine  explicitly  the  configuration  of  the  system 
at  any  time  U  When  the  problem  has  been  thus  solved,  the  velocities 
and  accelerations  of  its  various  parts  can  be  at  once  obtained. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  solve  the  equations  of  motion,  but  it 
is  possible  sometimes  to  write  down  at  once  the  expressions  for  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  and  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
system,  and  to  obtain  valuable  information  from  these  by  means  of 
the  equations  of  motion. 

255.  Motion  of  a  Top. — As  an  example  of  this  process  we  may 
consider  the  motion  of  a  body  which  moves  under  gravity  about  a 
fixed  point,  the  problem,  in  fact,  of  a  top  spinning  without  friction 
roimd  a  sharp  peg  on  which  it  rests. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  two  of  its 
principal  axes  (see  §  166)  are  equal,  and  that  the  fixed  point  lies  on 
the  axis  of  imequal  moment  of  inertia.  Thus  let  0  (Fig.  122)  be  the 
fixed  point,  OG  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  body,  and  let  C  denote 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  DC,  and  A  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  OE,  which  for  convenience  we  shall 
take  perpendicular  to  00  in  the  plane  ZOO,  It  wiU  be  convenient 
also  to  take  a  third  axis  OD  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOO  and  to 
OE^  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  Ilie  directions  of  motion  are  as  shown  in 
the  small  circles,  so  that  02>,  OE,  00  form'  a  set  of  axes  correspond- 
ing to  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  Fig.  9,  along  which  distances  may  be  taken 


about  them.     The  directions  of  motion  are  in  each  case  against  the 
clock  to  an  obeerver  looking  along  the  axes  towards  the  point  0. 

Let  the  top  be  rotating  about  the  axis  OC  fibred  in  the  body  with 

angular  velocity  o,  and  the  plane  ZOC  of  the  axis  of  the  top  and  the 

vertical    OZ  he    turning  with  angular 

Fio.  122.  velocity  J.  about  OZ,  and  i/- be  the  angle 

I  the  plane  ZOC  makes  with  a  plane  fixed 

in  spa«e.    The  motion  about  OZ  wiU  b» 

called  frequently  in  what   follows  the 

preceaeional  motion  of  the  body,  from 

the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  analogous 

to  the  motion  of  tile  earth  which  givee 

rise  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

r.       The  angular  velocity  u  ib  that  of  any 

.,.--y'    plane  through   OC,  and  fixed    in   the 

body,  relatively  to  the  plane  ZOC. 

Let  a  denote  the  angle  ZOC.     The 

angular  velocity  ^  about  OZ  la&y  be 

li^^  resolved  into  two   components,  i^coed 

Tie  r>r<  nn        „ -u.t.„™i.,  and  imnfl  aboutlixed  axes  coincident  in 

]ativel;totbeidaDe20(7.  intersection  of  the  planes  COZ  and 
EOD.  The  former  component  gives 
with  u, »■)•  il'COsO  for  the  angular  velocity  about  an  a.3.i& fixed  in  apace, 
and  coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  position  OC,  and  thus  the 
body  has  the  three  angular  velocities  a  +  ^cos9  about  OC,  i^unS 
about  Of,  and  0  about  the  third  axis  OD. 

The  kinetic  energy  is  therefore  given  by 

7'=J{C{«  +  i/'Cose)»  +  ^{,J>sin'fl  +  flO]-  («) 

Besides  this  equation  we  might  write  down  another  expreasiiig' 
the  fact  that,  since  there  are  no  forces  that  have  moments  about  OZ 
and  OC,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  vertical  must  remain 
constant.  Two  of  the  angular  velocities  we  have  just  seen  are 
«  +  i^cos9  about  OC  and  i^aind  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right 
angles  to  OC,  and  in  the  plane  ZOC.  Hence  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  C(«+>^co80)  about  OC, 
and  ^ij-sinS  about  the  axis  just  specified.  Since  the  former  is 
constant  we  have  »+  j<cos6,  the  angular  velocity  about  OC,  equal^to 
the  initial  value,  n  say.  Again,  the  moment  of  momentum  about 
the  vertical  OZ  is  obtained  by  resolving  these  two  components,  and 
is  A  li'sin'd  4-  CncosO.     Therefore 

A  i^Mn'e  +  CncosO  =  S,  (42> 

where  J7  is  a  constant. 


body  by  i»,  and  the  potential  energy  be  token  as  zero  when  6  ie  in 
the  horizontal  plane  through  O,  we  have  for  the  potential  energy  the 


great,  we  get  by  (48),  mcludiog  terms  up  to  A", 

cose  =  C08/3  -  Isin'/J.  (49) 

Thus  the  limite  of  9  are  /3  and  coa-'(co8/3  -  JA8iii'/3,), 

257.  Precessional  Motion  of    Top. — By  (44)  the  value  of  i^  is 
greatest  when  e  =  0  uule'js  (7n'  +  2mj;Acos  fl  -  2^ = 0,  in  which  case  i/. 
is  zero.     Since  2K=Cti-  +  2mffkcciej3,  this  equa- 
Pig.  123.  tio«i  >« 

2mgh(cose  -  cos/J)  =  0,  (50) 

so  that  'i'  i^  ^^"^  whenever  (Xfad  —  ooBJi. 

When  this  relation  is  not  fulfilled  0  =  0  gives 
^^  2mffAco3j3-co3fl^  ^^^^ 


^  =  2^^-.  (52) 

The  projection  of  the  path  of  any  point  of 
the  axis,  say  the  apex  or  the  centroid,  on 
the  horizontal  plane  through  0  is,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  123,  a  periodic  curve  lying  between  two  circles,  about 
O  as  centre,  corresponding  to  the  two  limiting  values  of  6.  At  the 
inner  circle  i^^*^!  so  that  there  the  curve  is  cusped;  at  the  outer 
circle  </<  has  a  maximum  value  (twice  the  tteady  vahtt,  §  260)  while 
e  =  0,  so  that  the  curre  touches  the  circle. 

*258.  Oompletion  of  Solntion  of  FroUem. — The  motion  may  be 
completely  worked  out  and  the  position  of  the  axis  found  for  any 
instant  in  the  following  manner.  Since  2K=Cn'  +  2mffhcoeii,  we 
have  for  (45) 

Aein'e.ff  ™„, 

=  2mgh(coeB  -  006^){(cos'e  -  1)  -  ^1^  (cosfl  -  cos/3)}.    (53) 

iAmga 

If  cosa,  co6f3,  c  be  the  roots,  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude,  of 
tiie  cubic  equation  (46)  for  cosS,  a  is  the  larger  and  /3  the  smaller  of 
the  two  values  of  6  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the 
vertical  oscillates.  Hence,  if  /  be  written  for  Ajmh,  the  above 
equation  becomes 

iain'e.e»=  2y(cose  -  co9a)(eosfl  -  C0S|8)(co8fl  -o).  (54) 

Kow  putting 

we  obtain 

ooefl  -  cosa  =  (cos/3  -  co8ii)Bin'f 


transform  it  to 

where  H'  =  (oos/3  -  cosa)/(c  -  cosa),  p'  =  g(c  -  eoea)/2;.  Thus  for  any 
value  of  <(,  corresponding  to  a  value  of  I  reckoned  from  an  instant  at 
which  ^  waa  zero,  or  0  =  □,  we  have 


The  value  of  t  is  thus  found  as  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
The  values  of  pf  (or  f  as  it  ia  usually  written)  are  given  for  a 
gradation  of  values  of  ^  in  tables  of  elliptic  functions.  Hence  both 
fl  and  f ,  that  is  in  effect  corresponding  values  of  i  and  9,  can  be 
fonnd. 

To  complete  the  solution  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  correspond- 
ing values  of  (  and  ■^  are  to  be  obtained.  By  (42)  and  writing  2/ 
for  CnjA  we  get, 

.cos/3-coefl  ^  ,/l+co8^ _  1-cobj3\ 
l-COB'fl       ■'U+cosfl      l-cosfl/' 


^ = y."»p-t^o  ^jit 


Using  the  expression  for  0  stated  above,  and  writing  m,  for 
(coe/3-cosa)/(l-i-coea)  and  m,  for  -(cos/J-ooBa)/(l-coso),  we 
obtain 

,^=/f(l  +™  )- L—-  -  (1  -H»,),        V   .  V  (56) 

V         '  1  +m,emV  "1  +m,Em'^/ 

But,  as   has   been  seen,  p(ft  =  d^/(l  -  A'sin'^)',  so  that   we  obtain 
finally 


in'^)^l-A'sin'^ 


A'sin^} ' 


which  expresses  if*  ui  terms  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  third  kind. 
As  before,  values  of  i^  ^^'^  ^  (^^^  '^  obtained  for  any  actual  case 
from  tables.  (See  for  further  discussion  of  this  subject  Greenhilt, 
ElUpiic  Functuma.) 

259.  Equations  of  Hotion  of  Top. — The  discuesion  just  given 
contains  the  chief  fact«  r^arding  the  motion  of  a  top.  The  subject 
is  of  great  physical  int«rest  because  of  the  esact  analogy  between 
the  motion  and   the  elastic   behaviour   of  a  thin   round   wlire  of 


itB  bearing  on  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  the  t 
motion.  It  has  always  seemed  reiy  remarkable  that  a  top  <: 
(which  is  only  a  top  running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  cast 
it)  should  be  stable  when  rotating  in  a  position  in  which  w^. 
it  would  be  quite  unstable.  We  have  the  same  phenomenon  i 
manence  of  direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  of  the  axii 
bullet.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  1 1 
we  add  a  short  sketch  of  the  method  of  investigating  t 
of  the  steady  motion  of  a  top,  that  is  the  motion  in  wh' : 
are  constant. 

But  first  we  shall  illustrate  the  Lagrangian  metht  . 
it  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  top,  though,  e 
may  verify,  they  may  be  easily  obtained  otherwise. 
re^rding  the  steady  motion  and  the  small  oscillationi    ! 
state  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  equatior 

The  independeiit  co-ordinates  may  be  taken  as  0  ! 
angle  corresponding  to  u.  Only  the  velocity  u,  howr  i 
oo-ordinates,  enters  into  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  e     i 


ddT_ 


=  A<P'^dcose-C{<i  +  yf,OOB0): 


dtd» 

^||=^J^(^sin'e)  +  c|{{„  +  >^cose)eose},    \ 

The  equations  of  motion  are  therefore 

d 

^  {A  J-sin'e  +  C{a,  +  4-co8e)co8fl}  =  0 

The  last  equation  shows  that  the  angular  velo 
about  0(7,  that  is  u-t-t^cosO,  remains  equal  to  th( 
say.  The  same  equation  converts  the  second,  e 
into 

.il  i^sin'9  +  Otcose  =  ^. 

These  are  the  results  as  to  constancy  of  mome 
already  obtained  in  §  254. 

260.  SteadyMotionofTop.— By(44),  Jij.sin>« 
and  if  the  angular  velocity  n  be  very  great,  cosfl 
in  (49)  oscillates  between  the  limits  cos/3  and  cos/3  - 


tiie  utmost  value  that  Ji^'sm'fl  can  have  is   imghAain'fijCn,  so 
that  if  n  U  verv  tn-eat  i  must   be  very  small.     The  firat  of  the 
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and  its  stability  lit  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  expression  for  the 
period  of  the  small  oscillation  is  real  in  this  case. 

261.  Small  OsciUations  abont  Steady  UotitHi.— The  small 
oscillations  about  steady  motion  mny  be  investigated  by  putting 
^  =  1^,4-1/'',  and  6  =  0, +  d',  where  Ji,,  0,  denote  steady  values  about 
which  the  motion  oscillates,  and  if/,  ff  are  small  variable  quantities  of 
which  the  second  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected.  When  these 
are  substituted  in  the  equations  of  momentum,  and  the  equatdon  (AS) 
for  0,  and  tii6  steady  motion  conditions,  for  example 

Cn  =  jnghjii  +  A  iZ-coee,, 
are  given  effect  to,  two  simultaneous  equations  are  obtained,  which 
(with  assumed   values  /sin  (2.ri/r  +  a),  sr8in(2w(/r  +  6)    for   ^„    »,) 
enable  the  period  r  of  oscillation  to  be  calculated.*  .  It  comes  out 

_ Zff^ji, 


■  ^(ii'ifi^  -  2mtfkA  J-j'coefl,  H 


(63) 


262.  Stabilitr  of  Motloii.  Behaviour  of  QTTostat. — The  process 
here  illustrated  is  exceedingly  important  as  it  is  that  which  is  often 
adopted  to  investigate  small  disturbances  from  a  state  of  st«ady 
or  regular  motion.     It  is  also  one 

by  which  the  stability  of  a  given  fio.  124. 

motion  can  be  tested,  that  is  by 
which  may  be  answered  the  question 
whether,  if  the  motions  be  slightly 
disturbed,  the  system  will  perform 
small  oscillations  about  the  state 
of  motion  or  pass  further  and  fui^ 
ther  away  from  it.  A  recondite 
example  la  the  question  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  solar  system  referred 
to  in  §  184 ;  a  very  simple  exam- 
ple is  the  motion  of  a  particle  along 
the  lowest  generating  line  inside  an 
inclined  straight  cylindrical  tube, 
or  along  the  highest  generating  line 
outside.  In  the  former  case  the 
motion  is  obviously  stable — a  small 
lateral  disturbance  will  only  cause 

the  particle  to  pursue  its  course  making  small  oscillatious  about  the 
Keneratinfi;  line ;  in  the  latter  cb^  such  a  disturbance  would  cause 


Such  a  top  is  called  a  gyrostat,  aad 
in  another  is  an  instrument  capable 
recondite  physical  phenomena ;  the 
which  represents  a  gyrostat  re 
plate.  The  case  is  represented 
as  cut  open  to  show  the  fly-wheel, 
which  is  pivoted  on  a  spindle 
turning  on  bearings  attached  to 
the  case.  The  fly-wheel  is  partly 
in  section  to  indicate  the  con- 
struction. As  the  section  shows, 
the  fly-wheel  ia  a  thin  disk  with 
a  massive  rim.  Fig.  125  illus- 
trates a  simple  case.  The  gyrostat 
is  hung  by  a  string  from  a  point 
of  the  case  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel  so  that  the  centroid  is 
below  the  point  of  support.  A 
weight  is  hung  by  a  string  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  and  there- 
fore produces  momentum  about  a 
horizontal  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  which  is  supposed  to 
rotate  rapidly  about  the  (hori- 
zontal) axis  of  the  figure.  The 
gyrostat  does  not  incline  over 
(sensibly,  but  turns  round  in 
azimuth  with  angular  velocity  yp 
in  nearly  steady  motion,  on 
which,  however,  are  super-im- 
posed oscillations  in  the  period 


2TrA  ij. 


(64) 


in  one  form  is  a  well-known  toy, 

of  illustrating  some  of  the  most 

latter  form  is  shown  in  Fig.   124, 

h  tbin  edge   on  a  glass 


G-yrottat  showing  precession.  The 
action  of  the  weight  causes  turn- 
ing of  the  axis  in  a  faorizontal 
piKDe,  that  is  roaad  the  cord,  in 
the  direction  against  the  hauilB  of 
a  watch  to  an  observer  looking 
from  above. 


where  m  is  tLe  mass  hung  on  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  A  is  its  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  the  string.  .J  is  of  course  the  moment  of 
inertia  of    the  gyrostat  about  a  diameter  of  the   fly-wheel.     The 

"=^?*,sothatif« 


Cn' 


s  very  great 


=  2w 


Cn 


(65) 


This  would  also  be  the  formula  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  gyrosmt  or  top  placed  vrith  its  axis  horizontal  and  supported 
at  one  extremity  of  the  axis,  as  in  Fig.  127.  The  couple  producing 
the  precession  would  be,  as  in  the  discussion  above,  due  to  the  weight 


lag  on  the  motion  of  the  case,  which  does  not  spin  with  the  fly-wheel, 
but  these  are  here  neglected.  The  reader  ought  not  to  have  much 
difficulty  ID  modifying  the  equations  given  above  to  take  the  inertia 
of  the  case  into  account. 

If  the  precession  is  produced  in  any  other  way  by  an  applied 
couple,  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the  couple 

L  =  Cn4<.  (66) 

263.  The  Earth  ia  a  Top.  Precession. — The  theory  of  the  top  is 
interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  eailh  is  really  a  gigantic  top 
with  a  precessionat  motion  due  to  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  do  not  have  resultants  passing  accuistely 
through  the  earth's  centroid,  and  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  the 
action  of  the  planets. 

The  earth  spins  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  day  about  an  axis 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  66*  32'  48°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
2S°  27'  12'.  The  attraction  of  the  sun,  for  example,  exerts  a  couple 
tending  to  draw  the  plane  of  the  equator  into  coincidence  with  the 
ecliptic,  just  as  gravity  tends  to  pull  the  top  down  so  that  its  centroid 
shall  be  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  0.  Also  just  as  the  top  does 
not  fall  down,  but  moves  with  a  precessional  motion  so  that  when  the 
motion  is  steady  the  axis  describes  a  cone  round  the  vertical  OC, 
the  earth's  axis  describes  as  a  result  of  the  moments  of  all  the  force? 
exerted  upon  it  a  conical  motion  in  space  of  period  about  26,000 
years.  The  path  of  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  ia  thus  a  circle 
among   the  stars  on  the  celestial   sphere,   about  the  pole  of  the 

There  are  three  main  periodic  disturbances  of  the  precessional 
motion,  causing  what  is  called  nutation,  or  ' '  nodding,"  of  the  earth,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  chapter  on  Astronomical  Dynamice. 
They  are,  however,  of  the  nature  of  forced  oscillation,  since  they  are 
produced  by  forces  which  have  their  own  proper  period. 

264.  £lsmeiitai7  CaLcnUtioii  of  PreceBsion  in  Stead;  Motion. — 
The  following  method  of  investigating  the  steady  motion  of 
a  top  is  simple,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  an  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  explained  at  §  94  above,  and  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth.  The  top  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  ui  about  its  axis  while  the  centroid  turns  with 
imifonn  angular  velocity  i^.  If  the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the 
top  be  against  the  clock  when  looked  down  upon  from  above, 
the  precessional  motion  will  be  also  against  the  clock  when  looked 
down  upon  from  above  Z  (Fig.  126).  Since  the  body  is  rotating 
with  angular  velocity  w  +  ij'cos0(  =  n)  about  OC,  and  angular  velocity 
i^sin  e  about  OE  (Fig.  126)  in  the  plane  ZOC,  it  is  turning  about  an 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  same  plane.  Let  this  axis  be  represented 
by  01,  and  a  be  the  angle  COI.     We  have  at  once 


through  an  angle  rfQ/{v  jt'  +  ;^'s 
3  ea^  to  show  that  sin  (8  -  a)  = 


i"fl.8m(9-o)].     But  from  (67) 


ia/i/.  =  t.amfl/\/n.'  +  4''8in'e,  so 
that  the  angle  turned  through  by  i*  is  dajaisinB.  This  angle  must 
also  be  4/dt,  so  that  we  have  4-=  (iiQ/ii()/«sine.     Hence 

^_,„gh-(G-A)n4^  (09) 


-  >^cos9,  may  be  written 
A  i^'cosfl  -  Cn<P  +  ingh  =  0 


■     m 

s  of  steady 


the  equation  already  obtained  in  §  259  for  ij-  ii 
motion. 

266.  Precessioii  Calculated  by  componnding  Homenta  of 
Motnentnm. — Tie  same  result  may  be  obtained  still  more  simply, 
perhaps,  by  direct  composition  of  moments  of  momentum.  The  axis, 
Off  say,  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC, 
and  makes  an  angle  /3  with  OC  given  by  the  equation 


ttin/J 


'  ~   Cn 


(71) 


But  by  the  generation  of  moment  of  momentum  mpAsinfltU  about  the 

direction  OD  the  axis  OH  is  displaced  towards  OD  through  an  angle 

mghanddllK,    where    £    is   the    resultant 

Fig.  127.  moment  of  momentum.     A  point  Q  on  OH 

at    unit  disbince    frran  0  therefore    turns 

about  OZ  through  an  angle 

}nghBiaedtjS:sm{e  -  ,3). 
But  from  (71)  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

siii(e-/!)-sii.B(i-4ic<»«)g'.    (;•) 

Hence  the  angle  turned  through  by  Q  about 
OZ  in  time  dl  is  mgkdtK^Cn- A  >lccse). 
This  must  be  J.rf(  since  the  motion  is  steady 
and  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  mometi- 
tum  always  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC.  We  have 
therefore  4>  =  myhj(Cn  -  A  j.cos()),  or 


A4,'c 


-  CniP  +  jiii/k  =  Q, 


its  amount  be  Y.  The  motion  of  the  centroid  is  the  same  as  if  all 
the  forces  were  applied  there.  The  verticilly  upward  component 
at  the  centroid  is  Y  -lag.  But  the  centroid  has  an  acceleration  hd- 
towards  0,  and  another  Afl  at  right  angles  to  OC  in  the  direction  to 
increaee  0.  Thus  dearly  mhB  =  {mg  -  Y)»\ae,  mk^=  (mg  -  Y)(x»0, 
so  that 

Y=7ng-  mA(tf  sine  +  fl'cose).  (73) 

The  action  on  the  ground  is  therefore  less  than  the  gravity  of  the 
top  by  mA(e8ine  +  e=co8e). 

The  value  of  Y  can  be  found  by  the  following  method,  which  is 
instructive.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  centroidal  motion  is  ^mh'd', 
and  the  part  of  this  correepouduig  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 
velocity  hd  la  J»iA'(flsine)'.  Recalling  that  force  in  any  direction 
on  an  unresisted  body  ia  space-rate,  in  that  direction,  of  increase  of 
kinetic  energy,  we  see  that  the  upward  force  applied  by  the  ground 
to  the  top  over  and  above  the  gravity  mg  is  the  upward  space-rate  of 
increase  of  imh^BfanO)',  that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  quantity 
per  unit  of  increase  of  the  height  hcosd  of  the  centroid. 

Thus  we  obtain  r=my-t-^{rf/rf(Acose)j{mA'(esine)'],  or 

Y^mff  4-  ^mh^^iesiney.  (74) 

The  reader  may  show  by  differentiating  [putting  d/dcoe8  = 
-  (dldt)!Osine]  that  this  ia  exactly  the  value  of  Y  obtained  by  the 
other  process. 

26».  Oyroetatic  Action  of  Fly-Vlieel  or  of  Armatnie  of 
Dynamo. — When  a  fly-wheel  runs  on  bearings  which  are  not  fiied, 
but  move  about  with  the  body  to  which  they  are  secured,  gyroetatic 
forces  are  brought  into  play  which  are  sometimes  overlooked,  but 
which  are  of  practical  importance.  For  example,  consider  a  d3maino- 
armature  spinning  rapidly  about  an  axis  fixed  in  bearings  on  board 
ship.  If  ^e  axis  is  in  the  thwartr«hip  direction,  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  brings  info  play  forces  which  at  any  instant  consist  of  a  force 
towards  the  bow  on  one  bearing,  and  an  equal  force  towards  the 
stem  on  the  other.  The  pitching  motion  of  the  ship  has  no  such 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axis  of  the  armature  be  fore  and 
aft,  the  pitching  produces  forces  on  the  bearings,  one  towards  the  star- 
board, the  other  towards  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  while  the  rolling 
produces  no  such  effect.  These  forces  are  reversed  with  the  reversal 
of  the  m'ltion,  and  thus  a  constantly  reversing  stress,  alternately  on 
the  front  and  ou  the  back  of  each  bearing,  is  brought  into  play. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  the  rotating  parts  of  the  engines, 
and  with  the  screw-shaft  in  its  bearings  when  the  ship  pitches,  but 
in  theee  cases  the  angular  velocities  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  the 
effect  ao  important. 


liet  tbe  Bugular  velocity  with  wtiicb  the  sbip  is  roiling  (or  pitcning) 
be  1^1  Bad  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  part  of  the  machine 
be  n,  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  be  C,  then  J<  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  angular  velocity  (§  2Pi2)  of  the  precessional  motion  of 
tbe  gyrostat  in  the  horizontal  plane  under  the  couple  L,  which  acts 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  to  the  plane  of 
the  precessional  motion.  The  moment  of  the  couple  L  is  CnJ/  (§  2fi2), 
B'or  the  preceesionol  motion  of  angular  velocity  -^  of  the  rotating 
part  of  the  machine  imposed  by  the  rolling  of  the  ahip.a  couple  must 
be  applied  by  the  bearings  to  the  axie  of  amount  Cni^.  If  Z  be  the 
distwce  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  the  force  on  each  is 
Cnipll.  It  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
rotating  part  and  to  each  of  the  angular  vekcitiee  n  and  \l.  It  is 
greatest  at  the  middle  of  a  roll  (or  pitch)  of  a  ship,  and  zero  at  tbe 
beginning  and  end,  when  the  ship  is  reversing  its  angular  motion. 

These  forces,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  such  as  to  produce  a 
couple  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  at  once  to  the  axiK  of  rotation 
and  to  tbe  axis  about  which  the  rolling  or  pitching  is  taking  place 
They  are  sometimes  wrongly  stated  to  be  forces  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bearings. 

270.  Numerical  Example  of  OyroBtatic  Action  of  Dynamo  on 
board  Ship. — As  a  numerical  example  we  take  the  case  of  a  large 
alternator,  the  armature  of  which  weighs  10  cwt.,  has  a  radius  of 
gyration  of  2  feet,  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  600  revolutions.  We  shall 
suppose  the  axis  placed  in  the  thwart-ship  direction,  and  the  ship  to 
roll  through  a  total  range  of  SO'""  in  a  period  of  10  seconds.  With 
the  pound  and  foot  as  units  of  mass  and  length,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  tbe  armature  ia  4480.  The  angular  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
armature  is  20jr  radians  per  second.  The  maximum  angular  velocity 
of  the  sbip  is  2n-x  15/(10  x  57-3)=.3.r/57-3=  "165,  in  radians  per 
second.  Hence  the  couple  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the 
dynamo  exerted  on  tbe  bearings  is  i480  x  20jr  x  165  in  pound-foot- 
second  units.  If  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  is 
2  feet,  the  average  force  in  pounds  applied  to  each  bearing  is  this 
number  divided  by  Gi,  that  is  about  726.  The  force  on  the  front  or 
back  of  each  bearing,  reversed  every  half  revolution,  is  thus  about  a 
third  of  a  ton. 

271.  UnipUn&r  Motion  with  reference  to  Botating  Axes. — 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  dynamics  of  a  system  of  bodies,  it 
will  be  useful  to  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  or  of  a  rigid  body 
with  reference  to  moving  axes. 

As  a  first  simple  example  we  take  (Fig.  1 29)  the  case  of  a  particle 
B  moving  in  a  plane,  and  having  its  position  determined  by  means 
of  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates  x,  y  drawn  from  an  origin  A, 
which  is  at  rest.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  axes  I'evolve  with 
uniform  angular  velocity  n  about  A,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  at  B.     Relatively  to  the  moving  axes  the  velocity-components 


oE  B  are  x,  y.  But  besides  these  tbe  p&rUcle  bae  velocity  componenis 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  axes.  To  find  the  latter,  ima^e  £  to  be 
rigidly  fixed  relatively  to  the  axes  so  that  i,  y  are  zero.  It  is  then 
turning  round  A  with  angular  velocity  n,  ajid  its  linear  velocity,  which 
isat  right  angles  to  AB,  is  nT'\ir  =  AB.  The  component  of  this  parallel 
to  X  is  -  ny,  and  similarly  the  component  parallel  to  y  is  rtx.     The 
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total  component  velocities  u,  v  of  the  particle  relatively  to  fixed  axes 
coinciding  with  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  x,  y  at  the  instant  under 
conddeiation  are  therefore  given  by  the  equations 

u  =  x-ny,  v  =  y  +  nx.  (75) 

The  estimation  of  u,  v  will  be  seen  more  clearly  perhaps  from 
Fig.  ISO,  The  revolving  axes  are  represented  by  OX,  OY  in  one 
position,  and  by  OX',  OY'  in  a  subsequent  position  near  the  former. 
In  the  interval,  dl  say,  let  any  point  P  move  from  /"  to  $  ;  the  dis- 
placement along  the  revolving  axis  of  a:  ia  from  OA  to  OA',  and  along 
the  axis  of  y  is  from  OC  to  OC.  OA' -  OA  is  the  change  in  x, 
OC-OCia  the  change  iny;  the  limiting  value  of  {OA' -  OA)jdt, 
when  dt  is  taken  vanishingly  small  is  x.  Similarly  the  limiting  value 
of  (OC-OtO/rfiisy. 

Now  to  find  the  actual  velocities  of  the  point  P  parallel  to  the 
axes  OX,  OY  we  have  for  the  components  of  PQ  on  these  axes  AB, 
CD.  But  ^  Bis  less  than  OA'-OA  by  ^'^^  which  is  (?^  x  sinfi'^J'. 
The  angle  B'QA'  is  ndt,  and  if  dt  be  small,  QB^y,  and 
aaBQA'^ndt.  Hence  AB  =  OA' -  OA  - B-A' =  {x -ny)dt.  If  we 
denote  the  actval  velocity  along  OA'  by  u,  v.e  have  AB  =  udt,  and  so 


Now,  returning  to  Fig.  130,  consider  a  particle  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  are  numerically  equal  to  u,  v. 
The  component  velocities  of  this  particle  in  space  will  be  in  like 
manner  it-nc,  v  +  nu.  But  these  are  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
u,  V,  and  are  therefore  the  accelerations  of  the  former  particle  rela- 
tively to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with  the  moving  axes 
of  X  and  y.  Hence  for  the  acceleration  components  we  have  the 
equations 

w  -  nv - i  -  2ny  -  n-x,   i  +  nu  =  y  +  2tix  ~  H*y.  (7G) 

If  »  vary  continuously  it  will  include  the  t«mi  —  ny  and  v  the 
term  ria:,  which  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  quantities  on  the 
right  of  (76). 

272.  OomponentB  of  an;  Directed  Quantity  referred  to  Rotating 
Axes. — It  may  be  noticed  here  that  ii  P,  Q  he  the  components 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  of  any  directed  quantity  whatever,  the 
quantity  may  be  represented  by  a  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which 
are  numerically  equal,  on  any  scale,  to  P,  Q.  Then  as  /',  Q  vary  the 
point  will  change  its  position,  and  the  time-rates  of  variation  of  the 
components  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with 
the  revolving  aiea  will  ho  respectively 

V  =  P-nQ,   V^Q  +  nP.  (77) 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  should  find  for  the  time-rates  of 
change  of  U,  V  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  Instant 
with  the  revolving  axes  tjie  values  &-  nV,  V-i-  nU.     For  n  constant 
V-nV=P-2nQ-n'P,    V +  nU '^Q +  2nP -n=Q. 

This  process  may  be  applied,  of  course,  indefinitely  to  find 
successive  time-rates  of  change.  Thiis  the  time-rates  of  \-ariation  of 
the  last  components  are 

l7-nV-n(y+nr)^  U  -  inV  -r.n'=  P  -SnQ  -  Sn'J'  +  n'Q^ 
V+nU+n{&-nl')=\'+2nr-n'V='Q  +  ii».P-Sn-Q-i^I'i 
If  H  be  not  constant  the  teims  arising  from  its  variation  must  be 
supplied  in  the  \-alues  of  C,  V,  U,  V. 

Similar  results  hold  when  the  directed  quantity  is  not  restricted 
to  two  dimensions,  6s  we  shall  see  presently  (§  2«0). 

'ilA.  Eqnations  of  Motion  of  ParUcle  referred  to  Eotating  Axes. 
— Returning  now  to  the  pnrticle  at  B  {Fig.  VI'.^),  let  its  mass  be  m. 


and  yjR'  =  y/a*,  if  quantities  involving  higher  powers  of  1  ja  than  the 
third  are  neglected.  Thus  the  component  accelerations  due  to  the 
force  towards  the  sun  are  -7J?a  +  'iv?x,  —n'y.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  accelerations  in  the  same  direction  due  to  the  earth,  namely 
-  iixji^,  —  ny/r".  The  total  accelerations  along  x  and  y  are  therefore 
-n'a-i-'inhi-iixjr',  ^  n^y  ~  nyjr'.  Equating  these  to  the  accelera- 
tions i  -  Smi?  -  n'(a;  +  a),  j  +  2niC  —  «'y  already  calculated,  we  obtain 
the  equations  of  motion  of  the  moon  with  reference  to  the  specified 
axes.     They  are 


iU:-*^ 


3n"W  =  0,  ^  +  2na;  +  ^,y  =  0  (81) 

byi 


If  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by  x,  the  second  by  y,  the 
sum  of  the  products  is 


Hence  integrating  we  obtain 

h(^  +  f)-W^  =  ^^+C.  (82) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.     This  is  the  equation  of  relative  energy. 

275.  Graphical  DeBcriptioB  of  Path  of  Uoon  relatively  to  Earth. 
— When  the  curvature  of  the  actual  path  or  the  path  relatively  to 
the  earth  is  known  at  every  point,  the  path  can  he  drawn  by  the 
method  of  describing  successive  short  circular  arcs  from  the  succes- 
sive centres  of  curvature  as  centres,  as  explained  at  §  105  above. 
The  description  of  the  relative  path  in  the  present  case  is  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  tlie  more  recent  researches  in  lunar  theory 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  W,  Hill  and  by  M.  Poinciu-fi.  We  shall 
therefore  calculate  the  curvatures  in  the  present  case. 

The  direction  cosines  of  an  element  of  the  actual  path  at  B  are 
(i--«j,)/J,  (j*»(.  +  .)]/«,wher.4'.(;,-„s)'*{y  +  »(.  +  »)}'.  iU 
of  course  the  velocity  at  B.  The  forces  on  tie  unit  particle  resolved 
along  the  normal  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  give  the  component 

■>-=-(--<?)"^'^-(^*-"'-:')^^±^-  <•») 

and  this  is  i'jp,  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature.  Hence  1/p  is 
obtained  for  the  actual  path  by  dividing  the  expression  on  the 
right  by  f. 

To  find  the  curvature  of  the  relative  orbit,  multiply  the  first 
equation  of  motion  by  y,  the  second  by  j,  and  subtract  the  first 
product  from  the  second.  Writing  S^"  for  ^  +  ^,  the  square  of  the 
relative  velocity  we  obtain  the  equation 

yx  -  ,rt,  =  t^i^x  -  xy)  -  2n*/  -  D.rJ-y. 


directions  of  motion  are  indicated  in  Fig.  VAi 

Then  if  x,  y,  z  h&  the  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  revolving  axe 

of  any  particle  whatever,  its  component  velocities  relatively  to  thi 

moving  axes  are  x,  y,  i.     The  exact  meaning  of  the  components  x,  ■■ 

is  explained  in  §  271  above  for  two  axea.     The  same  explanation  i 

applicable  at  once  to  the  present  cast 

Fia.  132.  To  find  the  other  parts  of  the  velc 

_B  city  components  it  is  to  be  observe 

that  the  system  of  axes  is  revolvin. 

simultaneously  with  the  angular  vel> 

cities  ft,,  ft,,  fl,  about  the  instantaneoi 

positions  of  the  axes  themselves.    Co:  i 

sider  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  tl  ■ 

\ £\         pair  OA,  OB  about  OC.     The  rest 

"i y*      is  to  add  to  x  t^e  term  -  Bji  just 

\     I        /  —  "y  was  introduced   in  the  case  i  . 

\  L.-"  ready  treated  in  §  262,  since  ft,  he  i 

/  pl<tys  the  part  of  the  angular  veloci 

/  n.     Similarly  the  motion  of  tbe  p 

^^  OC,  OA  with  angular  velocity  ft,  abc 

C  OB  adds  to  x  the  term  6^,  just  as 

was  added  to  y  in  the  former  ca 
For  the  actual  velocity  u  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  we  have  thereft 

u^w-ye.  +  sfl,. 

The  change  of  direction  of  OA  which  is  going  on  cannot  influei 
this  result.  For  a  vanishinely  short  interval  of  time  dt  the  positi< 
of  the  planes  A  OB,  CO  A ,  from  which  the  terms  -  y#  ,  zd,  arise, 
altered  only  infinitesimally  in  direction,  and  so  in  the  limit  tfa 
terms  are  unaffected. 

By  the  same  process  similar  results  are  obtained  for  the  acl 
velocities  parallel  to  the  other  two  axes,  OB,  OC.  Hence  we  h 
the  three  equations 


277.  Aaj  Directed  Quantity  in  Space  referrod  to  Beta' 
Axes.  Ezunples. — As  before,  this  process  is  applicable  to 
calculation  of  the  rates  of  change  of  the  components  of 
directed  quantity  whatever  parallel  to  revolving  axes.  Thus  le 
6,  H  be  the  components  (r^atively  to  the  revolving  axes  in  t 
instantaneous  position)  of  moment  of  momentum  of  a  rigid  1 
rotating  with  one  point  (the  origin)  fixed,  and  let  £,  M,  ^ 
similarly  the  components  round  the  revolving  axes  of  the  moir 
of  the  forces  in  the  body.    Then  we  may  take  co-ordinates 


i  -  SynsinX  -  H-sinX{scosX +a;8inX)  =  A'+ ,V  -  Gsinfl  1 
y+2sncosX-l-2.CHsmX-yit''  =¥+!''  I      (8«) 

i  -  L'l/Kos)'  -  Ji'cosX(s cooX  +  ar,-in \)  ^Z  +  Z'  -  ffoosO  J 

which  are  eaact. 

1/  the  origin  be  taken  on  the  vertical  (e.g.,  at  P)  at  a  distance  a 
from  the  centra  of  the  earth,  the  only  change  required  is  a  substitu- 
tion of  a+a  for  s.     The  equations  become  then  : 

a;-2irti8inX-M'BinX(4coeX  +  a;sinX)  =  A'  +  .Y'-tf3in9  +  )i*osiDXc06Xj 

j)  +  :i2«cosX  +  i;OTisin\-j«t'  =  r+ }"  H'**'') 

s  -  2)/KC0sX  -  )i'cosX(scosX  +  a;&inX)  =  ^  +  ^'-  G^cos0  +  n'acos'X.        J 

27!).  Foncault's  Fendnlam. — As  an  example  we  consider  the 
motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  /  suspended  from  F,  and 
performing  small  oscillations  nbout  the  vertical  under  gravity.  A 
sufGciently  exact  eolution  for  practical  purposes  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  motion  along  the  axis  of  z  as  zero,  and  neglecting  the  terms 
in  n'  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  x-  and  ^-equations  (see  §  274). 
The  force  -  G^n6  is  negligible,  since  9  is  very  small ;  the  horizontal 
applied  forces  influencing  the  motion  are  those  due  to  the  stretchin<; 
force,  T,  in  the  thread,  and  are  respectively  -  Tj:/1,  -  Tyjl.  But  by 
the  e-e<:]uation  of  motion,  since  the  left-hand  side  is  zero,  and  the 
applied  force  is  -  Tzjl  =  7'  (since  2  =  -  /),  we  have 

T=GcQB.e  -  »"ttco&>X  =g,  (89) 

where  g  is  what  may  be  called  the  apparent  gravily  of  a  unit  particle 
along  the  vertical  (see  §  2rtl).  Thus  *"'tb  u  written  for  nsinX,  the 
equations  are 

A  suitable  solution  of  (!I0)  for  the  case  of  ordinary  small  vibrations 

x=acostntcosbi<,   y=  -^  acosintsinW,  (01) 

where  m=Jgll.  This  satisfies  the  equations  to  terms  involving 
W-,  Here,  when  (  =  0,  x-a,  »/  =  0;  when  uil-vj'2,  x=0,  and 
y «  -  acos(7nir/2u) ;  and  so  on.  The  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  will  therefore  seem  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  with 
angular  velocity  u,  that  is  nsinX,  and  will  make  a  complete  re- 
volution in  24/cosecX  hours. 

This  result  was  given  by  Foucault,  who  first  proposed  to  illustrate 
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southward  deviation,  is  practically  zero.  Hence  the  third  term  in 
the  second  of  the  integrated  equations  may  be  taken  as  zero.  Sub- 
stituting for  z  the  value  h  -  ^gf  in  the  second  term  of  this  equation, 
and  integrating  for  the  eastward  deviation  in  time  t,  we  get 
y  =s  ^g^nco8\.  When  the  particle  has  fallen  to  the  surface  t  =  s/^^h/g^ 
and  therefore  y  =  ^2y/2h^/g.nco6\.  If,  for  example,  A  be  200  feet, 
the  deviation  y  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  case  in  which  the  velocity  of 
the  moving  body  is  nearly  horizontal.  From  the  approximate 
equations  (92)  we  can  calculate  the  deviation  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  produced  in  a  shot  fired  with  a  velocity  V  at  a  given 
small  elevation  a,  and  in  a  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  j3  with  the 
positive  (southward)  direction  of  x.  The  reader  may  go  through 
the  details  of  calculation  according  to  the  following  steps : 

Equations  (92)  integrated  once  from  0  to  t  give,  since  initially 
x=  rcosacos/3,  y=  rcosaKin/3,  is=  Tsina, 

i- 2yn8inX=  Fcosacos/B  ] 

y  +  227icosX  +  2ajnsinX=  Kco8a8in/3  }-      (93) 

i.- 2ynco8X= -^^+ Tsina.  J 

« 

Neglecting  the  terms  in  n  in  the  first  and  third  of  these,  in- 
tegrate from  0  to  t,  and  find  values  of  x  and  z.  Substitute  these 
in  the  second,  and  integrate  from  0  to  t,  and  find  y.  Substitute  for 
y  in  the  first  and  third  of  (93),  and  neglecting  the  terms  in  n^ 
integrate  from  0  ix>  t.     This  gives  x  and  z.     The  results  are 

a;=  r<cosacos/3+ Ft%isinXoosasin/3  1 

y  =  Fi{co6asin/3  -  Ft^r^oosXsina  +  sin  X  cos  a  cos/3)  -»-  ^^<^7icasX  >   (9?/) 

«=  -  ^gt^+  Fi^sina  +  r<%icosXco8asin/3.  j 

The  terms  in  n  in  these  are  the  deviations. 

For  r=2400  feet  per  second,  a  =  4%  X  =  56"  N.,  /3  =  0,  and  for 
the  full  horizontal  range  we  obtain  approximately 

4r' 
5v=  - — 5-nsinXsin2acosa=  -15*8 

in  feet.  The  deviation  is  therefore,  allowing  for  the  other  terms, 
about  15  feet  to  the  west.  The  projectile  is  suppased  unresisted, 
and  the  range  is  nearly  five  miles.  A  100  lb.  shot  fired  from  a 
service  6  inch  gun  with  the  velocity  and  elevation  stated  would  have 
a  range  of  about  5000  yards. 

•281.  Apparent  and  True  Gravity.— The  theory  just  explained 
illustrates  the  resolution  of  rotations,  and  the  fact  that  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  on  a  particle  at  any  place  has  to  furnish  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  the  acceleration  required  by  the  motion  of  the 
particle  with  the  earth.  Thus  the  bob  of  the  pendidum  has  a  mean 
motion  round  the  circle  of  latitude  at  the  place  at  which  it  is 
suspended.     The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  thus  altered  both  in 


^YT  ^, 


Aa,-{C-A)»., 


These  equations  might  have  been  made  the  starting- point  of  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  top,  and  the  reader  may  so  apply 
them  as  an  exercise.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  cannot  take  the  axes 
0/),  OE  (Fig.  121)  aa  the  principal  axes  of  equal  moment  to  be  used 
in  Euler's  equations,  inasmuch  aa  although  OD  and  OE  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  and  to  OC,  they  do  not  in  the  general  case 
fulfil  the  condition  of  being  fixed  in  the  body.  Let  an  axis  OA  (Fig. 
134)  at  right  angles  to  OC  and  fixed  in  the  body  make  an  angle  ^  with 
OE'  (EO  produced)  at  the  instant  under  consideraitiDn.  Let  0£  be 
another  axis  in  the  same  plane  DOE  and  at  right  angles  to  OA. 
The  axes  OA,  OB  are  revolving  at  the  instant  with  angular  velocity 
(w  +  i^cosd  about  OC,  the  axis  of  the  top.  But  OD  is  turning  with 
angular  velocity  ipcoad  in  the  same  plane,  and  therefore  OA  is 
separating  from  OD  with  angular  velocity  u.     Hence  ^  =  oi. 

The  angular  velocities  u^  about  0.1,  w,  about  OB,  and  u,  about 
the  axis  00  are  respectively  Osin^-  i^sinOcos^,  +9co8^  -Hi^sinflsin^, 
tii4-i^cos6.  The  applied  couple  is  myhsind  about  OD,  and  therefore 
the  component  coupleii  are  nt^Asintfsin^  about  OA,  m^AsinOcos^ 
about  0-S,  and  zero  about  OC.     These  are  L,  M,  N  respectively. 

The  reader  should  substitute  the  values  in  (!I5),  and  verify  that 
the  equations  of  motion  (o8),  §  259,  are  obtained.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  eliminating  f  between  the  first  and  second  equations  of 
motion,  and  putting  u  for  ip. 

283.  Kinetic  Energy  in  Terma  of  Angnlar  Velocities  of  Body 
About  Principal  Axes. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kinetic  energy  T 
is  given  by  the  equation 

T=\(A  «,'  +  Bu,,'  +  Ou,*).  (97) 

This  expression  for  T  cannot  be  used  to  obtain  Euler's  equations  by 
the  Lagrangian  method,  and  the  reason  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  method  is  legitimate.  The  angular 
velocities  u,,  w,,  w,  about  the  principal  axes  are  not  velocities  of  co- 
ordinate)' fixing  the  position  of  the  system,  as  specified  in  §  229  ;  and 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  from  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  that  expression  must  be  transformed 
to  one  involving  such  co-ordinates. 

284.  Aagnlar  Velocitiefl  »bont  Principal  Axes  expressed  in 
TamiR    nf  Poaitlon    Co-ardlnatas. —  Co-ordinates    of   the  Icinit   htini 
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a  top ;  and  the  relations  between  w„  w„  w,  and  6, ;//,  0,  0,  il/,^  l^ave 
been  given  above.     We  collect  bere,  bowever,  for  convenience  of 

reference,  the  values  Wj,  «,,  «,  in  terms  of  6,  ;//,  ^  and  of  d,  yp,  ^  in 
terms  of  w^  iii^  i^g. 


w,  =  0sin^  -  i/zsinOcos^, 
w,  =  6co6^  +  i/'sin  6  sin  ^, 

w3  =  ipcos6  -1-0, 


9  =  fUjSin^  +  lUjOos^ 
;// =  (wjSin^  —  WjCOS0)-r 


sin  6 


^  s  01,  —  (w,sin0  —  aijCos^) 


(98) 


tand  7 


285.  Directioii  Oosines  of  PrinciiNil  Axes. — In  Fig.  134  are  repre- 
sented three  points  X,  7,  Z  and  three  points  A,  B,  C  lying  in  the 
sorfaoe  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  the  centre  of  which  is  0,  the  fixed 
point  of  the  body.  X,  F,  Z  are 
the  extremities  of  three  rect- 
angular axes  which  are  fixed ;  A , 
B,  C  are  the  extremities  of  the 
axes  fixed  in  tbe  moving  body. 
The  sides  X7,  YZ,  ZX  and  AB, 
BC,  CA  of  the  two  spherical  tri- 
angles drawn  on  tbe  sphere  are  all 
qoadrants,  and  tbe  6,  ;^,  <t>  are  as 
indicated.  Tbe  nine  direction 
cosines  of  OAy  OB,  00,  with 
reference  to  X,  F,  Z,  are  equal  to 
the  cosines  of  tbe  arcs  described 
on  the  sphere  joining  tbe  three 
points  X,  Y,  Z  with  A,  B,  C. 
They  are  easily  obtained  by  the 
elementary  formulsB  of  spherical  trigonometry.  If  a^  a„  a,  be  the 
direction  oosines  of  OA,  /3,,  /3„  /J,  those  of  OB,  and  y^,  7,,  y,  those 
of  OC,  we  have 

a^  —  oosOcos^/cos^  -  sin\f/sin^ 

a,=  oosOsini//cos0  +  oosi//sin^ 
a,=  -sinOoos^ 

/3,  =  -oos6cosi//sin0-sin>//cos^ 
/?,=  -cosOsin^/zsin^  +  oos^'COS^ 
/Sj^sinOsin^ 
yj8sin6cosi//,  y,  =  sin6sin>^,  y3  =  oosO. 

286.  Consideration  of  Tenns  in  Baler's  Equations. — ^The  first  of 
Enler'fl  dynamical  equations  may  be  written 

Auf^  =■  2/  +  (^B  —  C)ti>^y, 

Hence  Am^  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  two  couples,  L  and  {B  -  (7)<ii,u;,. 
The  latter  has  been  called  the  cenlrifugal  couple  about  OA  due  to 


\ 


}      (99) 
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cDiT«sponding  quantities  in  the  other  equations  have  been  named. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  m&king  out  this  interpretation  analytically, 
but  it  seems  less  intuitive  than  the  following,  by  which  indeed  the 
equations  can  be  inferred  or  recalled  at  any  time. 

The  couples  L,  M,  N  acting  on  the  body  produce  moment  of 
momentum  about  OA,  OB,  OC  in  two  ways— (1)  by  the  generation 
of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes  ;  (2)  by  altering  the  position 
of  the  body.  Imagine  OA  fixed  for  the  moment,  the  rotation  of 
OC  about  OB  will  turn  OC  nearer  to  0.^1  in  time  <ft  by  an  angle 
u^,  and  this  would  produce  about  the  fixed  line  OA  moment  of 
momentum  Cbi^nm{bi,dt)  =  Cui^a^dt,  Thus  at  the  instant  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  inci«asing  at  rate  Gu^,  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  aboutOit. 

In  the  same  time  di  the  rotation  about  00  turns  OB  away  from 
the  fixed  position  of  OA  through  the  angle  ujit,  and  so  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  diminishing  at  the  instant  at  rate  Bu,ui,. 

Thus  the  total  rate  of  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about 
OA  at  the  instant  considered  is  Abl^~(B—C)ufll/„  and  thitt  must 
be  equal  to  the  moment,  L,  of  the  applied  couple.  Similarly  the 
other  equations  may  be  explained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  process  ia  only  a  particular  case  of  one 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  set  of  rotating  axes,  OA',  OB',  0(7 
fixed  in  the  body.  Let  A,,  A,,  A,  be  the  moments  of  momentum  round 
any  three  such  aies  turning  with  angular  velocities  fli,  fl,,  8,  about 
themselves.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
about  OA'  is  A,  -  A,flj -h  A,fl,.  The  parts  of  this  are  capable  of  the 
same  explanation. 

287.  UoMon  of  Bi«id  Body  about  a  Fixed  Point  nnder  No 
Forcea. — The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  unacted  on  by  external  forces 
and  turning  about  a  fixed  point,  that  is  the  case  in  which  L,  M,  N 
are  all  zero,  is  very  interesting.  Since  no  forces  act  the  asis 
of  maximum  moment  of  momentum,  as  the  body  moves,  remains 
unaltered,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  through  the 
origin.  The  moment  of  momentum  about  it,  H  say,  is  constant, 
so  that  we  have 

Also  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  constant,  so  that  we  can  write 
^«,'+Jw,'+C'-.'  =  -'''  (101) 

These  results  are  easily  derivable  from  Euler's  equations.  For 
multiplying  the  first  by  Ju,,  the  second  by  Bui^  the  third  by  fu,, 
adding  and  integrating,  we  get  (100).  Again,  multiplying  the  fir«t 
by  iU|,  the  second  by  w,,  the  third  by  «,,  adding  and  integrating,  w^ 
obtain  (101). 

The  angular  velocity  w  about  the  instantaneous  axis  is 


thfit  if  we  take  distances  x,  y,  z  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  such  tliat 
u,  =  h'x/k,  u,  =  A"y/i,  w,  =  A'2/t,  we  shall  obtain  instead  of  (101) 

Ax'  +  By'  +  Cz'  =  /c',  (101') 

the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  momental 
ellipsoid  (see  §  164).  Thus  the  angular  velocity  about  the  instan- 
taneous axis  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  coincident  radius- 
vector  of  the  momental  ellipsoid. 

As  the  body  moves  the  direction  01  ot  the  instantaneous  axis 
changes  both  in  the  body  and  in  space.  Its  direction  cosines  with 
reference  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are 
tjv,  w,/u,  wjw.  Aa  111,,  (u,,  u,  vary  it  changes  its  position  in  the 
body. 

*388.  Motion  under  Ho  Forces.  Poinsot's  Bepresentation  by 
a  Momental  Ellipsoid  rolling  on  a  Fixed  Plane.  SylTester's  Measare 
of  the  Time  of  Motion. — The  direction  01  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  also  changes  in  space.  To  find  its  motion  we  notice  first  that 
the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum,  that  is  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin,  remains  fixed  in  space. 
But  the  components  of  moment  of  momentum  with  reference  to  the 
axes  of  the  momenta)  ellipsoid  are  A  w,,  Bu,,  Cai„  and  therefore  the 
direction  cosines  with  reference  to  these  axes  of  the  axis  of  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  are  Auijff,  Ba,jH,  CiaJH.  But  these  are 
the  direction  cosines,  relatively  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid, 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius-vector  coin- 
ciding with  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  component  of  angular 
velocity  along  this  perpendicular  is  therefore 

{A  L,,'  +  B^,'+  Co}^jH=  K*III, 

and  remains  constant  as  the  body  moves. 

Sinoe  this  perpendicular  is  fixed  in  space  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  such  that  the  momental  ellipsoid  which  moves  with  it  is 
always  in  contact  with  a  plane  the  direction  of  which  is  fixed  in  space. 

The  plane  just  specified  is  also  fixed  in  position.  Let  p  be  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  {OL  say)  let  fall  from  0  on  the  tangent 
plane  which  touches  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  at  which  it 
is  intersected  by  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  this  perpendicular  and  the  instantaneous  axis  is  p/r,  and 
this  has  also  the  value 

(Ax'  +  B;^  +  C^jrJ^x*+~IP^+C''^  or  (^ V  +  ^'-.'  + f^",')/"^- 

Hence  f  =  K'r'jH'u^  =  k'K'/H'.  Thus  p  is  rf  constant  length,  and 
the  plane  is  fixed  in  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  ^Y/r'  is  K*l]r,  and  is  therefore 
constant,  that  is  the  angular  velocity  upjr  of  the  body  about  the 
perpendicular  is  constant. 
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Thus  as  the  body  turns,  the  momental  ellipsoid,  which  turns  with 
it,  is  always  in  contact,  at  its  intersection  with  the  instantaneous 
axis,  with  a  plane  fixed  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin. 
The  point  of  contact  is  always  instantaneoiisly  at  rest,  and  so  the 
motion  may  be  desciibed  as  one  in  which  the  momental  ellipsoid 
rolls  on  a  plane,  fixed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  resultant  impul- 
sive couple  which  would  generate  from  rest  the  actual  motion  at  any 
instant.     The  time-integral  of  this  couple  is  of  course  E, 

Now  consider  an  ellipsoid  of  which  the  equation  referred  to  the 
.principal  axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is 

a;»4-  -^.y»+,   ^--~^^k\  (lOr) 


\^-Ah        1+5A^      1  +  CA 

This  is  an  ellipsoid  confocal  with  the  momental  ellipsoid  and  moving 
like  the  latter  with  the  body.  A  plane  touching  this  ellipsoid  at 
the  point  a,  y,  z  and  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin 
has  its  normal  in  the  direction  OL,     Hence  for  such  a  plane 

1^37.'"=*^""   xTWhr^^"'^'    fTCA=^^"" 

where  i?  is  a  constant.     These  give  ^  =  ¥I{K^  +  AiT*). 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  Q  say,  are  thus 

where  R  has  the  value  just  obtained.  The  projection  of  the  radius- 
vector  OQ  on  the  line  OL  is  therefore 

^{(1  +  Ah)A  «,» +  (1  -h  Bh)Bio;'  -h  (1  +  Ch)Cio^}  =  ^J{K^  -H  hIP), 

a  constant.     Hence  this  tangent  plane  is  fixed  in  space. 

If  r  be  the  length  of  OQ,  and  d  denote  the  angle  QOI,  the  velocity 
of  Q  is  ii^'sind.  But  if  ^  denote  the  angle  QOL,  the  distance  of  Q 
from  OL  is  r  sin^,  r  nd  therefore  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  round  OL 
is  ii)sin6/6in0.  By  calculating  the  values  of  sinO,  sin 9  we  easily 
obtain 

w*sin26/sin»0  =  //»{a>V*  -  ^"{1,^^  +  AA'*)2}/{  fi  V»  -  R'i.K^  -H  hRf] , 

which  reduces  to  h?H^,  Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  round  OL 
is  hH, 

Hence  if  the  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  (101")  at  ^  turn  round 
OL  with  this  uniform  angular  velocity,  the  time  during  which  the 
body  has  performed  any  part  of  its  motion  is  equal  to  the  angle 
turned  in  that  time  by  this  plane  divided  by  hH,  This  mode  of 
representing  the  time  is  due  to  Sylvester  {Phil.  Mag.). 

*289.  PoUiode  and  Herpolhode., — The  points  of  contact  of  the 
fixed  plane  and  the  momental  ellijjsoid  give  two  loci,  one  on  the 
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surface  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  othei*  on  the  plane.  The  former  is  called 
the  polhode,  the  latter  the  herpolhode. 

To  find  the  polhode  we  have  only  to  determine  the  locus  of 
points  in  the  body  the  tangent  planes  at  which  are  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  fixed  point  0,  Let  p  be  the  constant  length  of 
the  perpendicular :  we  have  the  equations 

^a*  +  i5y'+C^  =  ^^    ^V  +  ^y»+CV  =  A-^:^^  (102) 

JtL 

These  equations  give  the  single  relation 

A(KU  -  H^yx?  +  B{K^B  -  U')f  +  C{K^C -  H^y  =  0,       (103) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  cone  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  origin. 
This  cone  is  fixed  in  the  body  and  turns  with  it.  Its  intersection 
with  the  surface  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is  the  locus  of  the  points 
in  which  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  fixed  plane.  We  may  call  this 
the  body-cone.  It  rolls  on  a  fixed  or  space- cone  the  intersection  of 
which  with  the  fixed  plane  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  with  the  plane. 

By  eliminating  z  between  the  two  equations  (102),  we  obtain 

J(^-CV  +  /?(fi-CV  =  *'(j;-c)=A'/|-C7),        (104) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  polhode  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  OC  If  C  be  the  gi'eatest  moment  of  inertia,  p^  has 
its  least  value  when  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  plane  at  either 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  z^  for  then  7?=j^=l^lC,  The  value  of 
l^lj^  is  C  in  this  particular  case,  and  is  always  less  in  others  so  long 
as  C>B>A,  Therefore  the  quantity  on  the  right  of  (104)  is 
negative,  and  the  co-efficients  of  a:^  and  't/^  on  the  left  are  also 
negative.  The  projection  of  the  polhode  is  therefore  an  ellipse. 
When  C  is  the  least  principal  moment,  the  quantity  on  the  right  of 
(104)  and  the  co-efficients  on  the  left  are  all  positive :  hence  the 
curve  is  an  ellipse  in  this  case  also. 

If  C  be  the  intermediate  moment  the  co-efficients  of  x^  and 
y*  have  opposite  signs,  and  the  curve  is  a  hyperbola.  If  A 
be  the  greatest  moment,  B  the  least,  the  equation  may  be  written 
ce>^-hf^c  if  H^ip^C,  and  hy'-^ax'^c  if  H^jK^^^C,  where 
a,  6,  c  are  all  positive.  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  axis 
of  a;  is  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola,  in  the  latter  the  axis  of  y  is  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

If  i7V  K"^  =  Cjthe  intermediate  moment,  the  equation  takes  the  form 
aa^  -  j^y^= 0,  which  represents  the  two  straight  lines  xja  -yjb  =  0y 
xJa  +  yJb^O,  These  lines  cross  on  the  axis  of  mean  moment,  and 
are  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  x,  y  of  the  polhodes  round  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  moment.  These  are  two  closed  curves,  the 
projections  of  which  on  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  they 
surround  are  ellipses,  and  which  meet  in  the  axis  of  mean  moment. 
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Fig.  136. 


The    straight   lines  separate  those   hyperbolic    projections    of   the 
polhodes  which  have  their  axis  parallel  to  OA  from  those  which 

have  their  axis  parallel  to  OB, 
and  the  polhode  is  therefore 
called  the  separating  polhode. 

With  regard  to  the  herpol- 
hode  we  have  not  space  to  say 
more  than  that,  since  the  pol- 
hodes are  closed  curves  round  the 
axes  of  greatestand  least  moment, 
the  herpolhode  must  lie  between 
two  circles,  of  which  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  0  on  the 
fixed  plane  is  the  common  axis. 
For  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  contact  at  any  in- 
stant from  the  foot  of  this  per- 
pendicular is  r*  —  /?-,  and  we  have 
for  this  the  value p^{w^IiyK*  -  1). 
By  giving  to  ut  its  greatest  and  least  values  we  obtain  from  this  the 
radii  of  the  two  circles,  and  clearly  the  herpolhode  lies  between 
them,  and  as  the  body  rolls  must  touch  them  alternately.  Since  the 
herpolhode  is  a  curve  in  the  fixed  plane,  if  we  join  each  point  of  it 
with  the  origin  we  obtain  a  fixed  or  space-cone  on  which  the  body- 
cone  rolls  as  the  body  turns  about  the  fixed  point.  The  form  of 
the  herpolhode  is  shown  in  Fig.  135,  which  is  taken  from  Routh's 
Advanced  Rigid  Dynamics,  chap.  iv.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
curves  are  always  concave  to  the  centre  of  the  circles. 

The  reader  may  prove  from  (100)  and  (101)  that,  if  A  :>  B  >-  C, 
w'{  =  o,*  -h  w/  -I-  u;,')  lies  between  {K%C  +A)-  H^}ICA  and 

{K\B  +  Cf)-H^}IBC  or   {K\A+B)^  H^}jAB, 

according  as  H^/K^  is  less  or  greater  than  B. 

*290.  Stability  of  Motion  of  Body  under  No  Forces. — We  have 
given  this  slight  sketch  of  Poinsot's  representation  of  the  motion  by 
the  i-olling  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  on  a  fixed  plane,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  light  which  the  discussion  throws  on  the  stability  of 
the  motion  of  a  rotating  body  unacted  on  by  forces.  When  the  body 
rotates  about  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  the  momental  ellipsoid 
merely  spins  on  the  fixed  plane ;  if  a  small  disturbing  impulse  be 
applied  the  body  will  begin  to  rotate  about  a  slightly  different  axis. 

If  the  axis  deviated  from  is  that  of  greatest  or  least  moment  of 
inertia  C,  the  polhodes  are  closed  curves  enclosing  that  axis ;  and, 
■since  in  this  case  IPjK^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  C,  the  elliptic  pro- 
jection on  the  fixed  plane  is  very  small  in  every  dimension,  unless 
either  k\m- K^)IK^A{A-C)  or  k'\H^  -  KyK^B(B-C)  be  great. 
Hence  for  a  very  small  disturbance  the  axis  of  rotation  changes 
position  in  the  body,  but  only  slightly,  and  the  motion  may  be  said 
to  be  stable.     For  a  moderate  disturbance,  however,  if  the  ellipse  is 
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very  eocentric,  that  is  if  A(A  -  C)/B{B  —  0)  is  very  small  or  very 
great,  the  axis  may  deviate  much  from  the  principal  axis,  and  though 
the  instantaneous  axis  may  return  again  to  proximity  to  the  principal 
axis,  the  motion  may  be  said  to  be  unstable.  Thus  for  any  wide 
limits  of  stability  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighbouring  polhodes 
should  be  approximately  circular. 

If  the  axis  is  that  of  intermediate  moment,  the  polhodes  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  convex  toward  the  axis,  and  so' the  instantaneous 
axis,  if  disturbed  from  the  principal  axis,  will  deviate  greatly  from 
its  original  position,  unless  the  disturbance  displaces  it  along  one  of 
the  straight  lines  which  form  the  separating  polhode.  Since 
H^IK^  =  B,  this  cafie  requires  separate  discussion.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  motion  lb  stable  if  the  displacement  is  along  the 
separating  polhode.* 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  top  will  show  the  reader  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  a  given  disturbance  is  smaller  the  greater  the 
angular  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  rotating  about,  or  nearly 
about,  a  principal  axis.  To  take  the  case  most  favourable  to  the 
disturbance,  let  it  suddenly  generate  a  velocity^  w  say,  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  the  body  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  O.  The  deviation  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is  then 
tan~^«ii/a.  The  greater  Q  the  smaller  is  this  angle,  and  if  Q  is  very 
great  ordinary  slight  disturbances  hardly  affect  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  which  remains  nearly  fixed  in  space.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  axis  of  a  rapidly  rotating  top  has  only  a  slow  precessional 
motion  combined  with  a  slight  motion  of  nutation,  though  the  top  is 
considerably  inclined  to  the  vertical,  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  only  changes  with  an  extremely  slow  conical  motion,  under  the 
influence  of  the  couple  due  to  solar  attraction. 

The  effect  of  the  spinning  motion  given  to  plates,  knives,  <kc., 
thrown  by  a  juggler,  in  preserving  the  directions  of  the  body  in 
space  is  also  explained  in  this  way.  The  bodies  are  generally 
symmetrical  round  an  axis  about  which  they  are  made  to  spin. 
Without  this  spin  a  disturbance  would  cause  the  body  to  move 
in  a  way  impossible  to  foresee,  and  there  would  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  would  return  to  the 
performer. 

A  quoit  well  thrown  is  made  to  spin  about  its  axis  of  figure,  and 
preserves  the  direction  of  its  axis  nearly  unchanged  during  its  flight. 
A  rifle  bullet  also  is  given  a  very  rapid  spin  about  its  axis  of  least 
moment  by  the  helical  grooving  of  the  l^rrel,  and  the  direction  of 
this  axis  remains  approximately  unchanged.  In  such  cases  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  body  moving  through  it  is  rendered  definite, 
and  repeated  shots  can  be  made  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions.t 

*  See  Routh'fl  Advanced  Rigid  Dt/namic/t,  p.  99. 

t  For  the  motion  of  a  rifle  ballet,  see  Greenhill,  J^'oc.  BoyeU  Artillery 
IfutittUion,  1879. 


CHAPTER  VI.» 

STATICS  OF  A  MATERIAL  SYSTEM. 

291.  Oonditions  of  Eqnilibriuxn. — We  shall  now  consider  a  little 
more  in  particular  the  equilibrium  of  a  material  system.  It  follows 
from  equations  (26)  of  chap.  iii.  that  if  the  centroid  of  the  system 
be  without  acceleration  we  have  the  three  equations 

SX=0,  S7=0,  SZ  =  0.  (I) 

If,  moreover,  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
about  all  axes  be  zero,  we  must  have  likewise 

S(Zy  -  Tz)  =  0,  S(X« - ^a;)  =  0,  ^Yx-  Xy)  =  0.  (2) 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  equations  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  of  accelerations  of  individual  particles.  The  forces 
Xy  y,  Z  involved  in  the  sums  are  the  externally  applied  forces,  since, 
as  explained  in  §§  158,  155,  internal  forces  between  the  pai'ticles 
cannot  enter  into  the  summations. 

If  the  system  be  a  rigid  body  the  equations  still  hold.  Equations 
(2),  however,  can  then  be  transformed  to 

where  R^  is  the  component  of  any  force  JT,  F,  Z  applied  at  the  point 
X,  y,  z  taken  parallel  to  the  plane  yz^  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  a;,  and  r,  is  the  distance,  J(y^  +  ^),  of  the  point  a?,  y,  z  from  the 
axis  of  X ;  similarly  RyVj,  are  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
plane  of  zx  and  the  axis  of  y,  and  so  on.  The  sums  'SiRxTn  •••  &re 
those  of  the  moments  of  ^1  the  forces  about  rectangular  axes 
drawn  through  the  origin.  It  will  be  seen  from  equations  (32)  of 
chap.  iii.  that  if  each  of  these  sums  be  zero,  the  body  is  without 
angular  acceleration  about  the  axes.  When  a  rigid  body  is  thus 
without  linear  acceleration  of  its  centroid  and  angiilar  acceleration 
about  any  axis  it  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  equations  (1) 
and  (2)  are  then  called  equations  of  equilibrium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  motion  of  the  system  is  not  excluded. 
The  centroid  of  the  body  may  be  in  motion  with  unifoim  velocity  in 

*  Sections  293-297,  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  intended  for 
advanced  students. 
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a  straight  line;  and  the  body  may  be  rotating  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid.  The  accelerations  in 
the  latter  case  of  the  particles  towards  the  axis  of  rotation  are  then 
produced  eiitirely  by  internal  forces. 

We  may  remark  that  if  (1)  holds  the  sum  of  the  component 
forces  in  any  direction  will  vanish,  and  conversely  that  if  the  sum  of 
the  resolved  components  along  each  of  three  non-coplanar  non*  parallel 
lines  vanish  then  (1)  must  hold.  The  first  proposition  is  obvious, 
the  second  is  proved  in  the  following  way :  let  /p  m^  n^  /,,  m,,  n,, 
/„  m„  n,,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  three  lines  which  are  not  coplanar, 
then  for  the  sum  of  components  along  the  first,  say,  ^F^,  we  have 

and  similarly 

Now  if  S /;  =  S /;  =  S /;  =  0  we  must  have  identically  S  X = 0,  S  r  =  0, 
l^Z  —  0,  since  by  the  condition  that  the  lines  are  not  coplanar  and 
not  parallel  the  determinant  (^i^,^})  is  not  zero. 

It  can  also  be  proved  that  the  sum  of  moments  round  any  axis 
whatever  is  zero  if  (1)  holds,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  round  any 
three  axes  which  are  not  coplanar  and  not  parallel  is  zero.  Let,  as 
before,  l^,  m^  n,,  /,,  m,,  ?»„  Z,,  m„  n,,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  three 
axes,  let  the  first  pass  through  the  point  a^  6p  c^,the  second  through 
the  point  a^  6„  c,,  the  third  through  the  point  a,,  6„  c, ;  and  let,  as 
before,  a;,  ^,  2;  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  through  which  the  force 
Xy  F,  Z  passes,  and  let  X,  /i,  v,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  any  axis 
whatever  passing  through  the  origin ;  for  the  sum  L,  say,  of  the 
moments  round  the  axis  (X/iy)  we  have 

L  =^\Z{Zy  -  Yz)  +  ii2.{Xz - Zx)  +  v^{Yx -  A», 
but  for  the  sum  of  moments  round  the  axis  (^1^1^^) 

A=i,S{^(y-6,)-y(^-c,)} 

-^m,^{X{z-c,)-Z{x-a,)}+n,7,{Y{x--a,)-X(y-h,)} 

with  similar  expressions  for  the  moments  round  the  other  two  axes. 
But  by  hypothesis  X,  =  Z,  =  Z,  =  0,  and  since  S(X)  =  0,  2(7)  =  0, 
2(i^  =  0,  all  such  sums  as  2^6|,  2  7cj,  ^Xh^,  ...,  must  be  each  zero. 
Hence  the  equations  for  Zj,  Z,,  Z,  reduce  to 

l^'2,{Zy-Yz)-\-m,^{Xz-'Zx)  +  n^Z{Yx-'Xy)  =  0 

and  two  similar  equations  for  the  other  two  axes.  But  since  the 
axes  are  not  coplanar  the  determinant  (l{m^n^  is  not  zero,  and  there- 
fore we  raust  have  identically 

S(-^y-ra;)  =  0,  2(Z;?-^a;)  =  0,  2(ra?-A'y)  =  0 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  moment  round  every  axis  through  the 
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origin  is  zero,  that  is  the  moment  round  every  axis  is  zero,  since  the 
origin  may  be  taken  at  any  point  whatever. 

292.  Eneigy  Oriterion  of  EqnilibriiuiL  —  Now  consider  a  per- 
fectly general  system  of  n  particles  which  are  subject  to  kinematical 
conditions  expressed  by  m  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates,  we 
have  the  equation  of  work  [(37),  §  213  above] 

where  JT,  Y,  Z  represent  the  forces  impressed  on  any  particle  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  a;,  ^,  z. 

If,  as  we  here  suppose,  the  impressed  forces  do  no  work  on  the 
whole,  this  expression  is  zero,  and  we  have 

^{Xhx  +  Yhy  -H  Zhz)  =  0.  (4) 

If  X^  -3^/3 «,  &c.,  this  becomes 

This  equation  asserts  that  for  the  small  displacements  dx,  d^,  hz 
the  variation  of  the  potential  energy  is  zero,  that  is  to  say,  when  no 
work  is  done  by  the  impressed  forces  in  a  set  of  possible  displace- 
ments of  the  particles,  the  potential  energy  V  has  for  the  configura- 
tion then  possessed  by  the  system  a  stationary  value. 

*293.  DeriTation  of  the  Internal  Forces  fh>ni  Kinematical  Oon- 
ditions. — If  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particles  of  the  system  are  con- 
nected by  m  kinematical  relations  as  expressed  in  (41)  §215  above, 
we  obtain  from  the  results  there  set  forth  the  3n  equations  of 
equilibrium 

^.■^^i^'+^?^'+-=0.       ^'.  +  ^lj+^M' +•••=<>•      (6) 

These  with  the  m  equations  of  condition  make  up  3n  +  m  equations 
by  which  the  3n  corordinates  of  the  particles  in  the  configuration  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  m  undetermined  multiples  may  be  found. 

The  conclusions  obtained  at  §  215,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms 

^i3/i/3a;i,  X,9/,/3a;p  hold  here  with  some  slight  modification 

of  statement.  Thus  X,3/,/9a;|,  \d/ildyij  X,3/,/3«.  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  applied  to  m,  in  consequence  of  the  condition 
/,  =  0,  in  order  that  under  the  given  applied  forces  and  the  forces 
due  to  the  other  m  -  1  conditions,  the  particle  m^  may  be  without 
acceleration.  This,  as  explained  also  at  §  215,  is  a  force  tending  to 
vary  the  condition  f^  =  0,  that  is  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
expressed  by/,  =  0  when  all  the  variables  except  j?i,  ^p  z^  are  sup- 
posed maintained  constant.  " 

When  the  equations/,  =  0,  /,  =  0,  ...  involve  the  time  explicitly 
as  in  (45),  §  215,  we  obtain  from  (6)  by  (46),  §  215,  the  equation 

S(Xi-».7y-».Zi)-S(X^)  =  0  (7) 
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which  shows  that  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  the  activity  of  the 
forces  of  constraint  is  not  zero,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  invariable  kine- 
matical  conditions,  but  has  the  value  2:(X9//d<). 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  equilibrium  of 
a  system  of  connected  particles  the  reader  should  consult  the 
Meoanique  Anolytique  of  Lagrange,  to  whom  the  method  described 
above  of  finding  the  forces  produced  by  the  constraints  is  due. 

*294.  Derivation  of  the  Eqnationfl  of  Eqnilibriain  firom  the 
Principle  of  Work. — Suppose  now  the  system  to  be  a  rigid  body. 
The  most  general  displacement  the  body  can  have  is  made  up  of 
displacements  of  the  centroid  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  and 
rotations  round  parallel  axes  through  the  centroid. 

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  P  he  x,  y,  z  and  a,  b,  c  be  those  of 
the  centroid.     Then 

x  =  a  +  x\  y  =  b-\-yyZ  =  c-^z^ 

where  x\  %f.  z'  are  the  co-ordinates  of  F  relatively  to  the  centroid. 
Now  let  the  centroid  be  displaced  so  that  a,  6,  c  are  increased  by 
da,  d5,  dc,  and  let  the  body  be  turned  through  angles  d£,  di;,  d^  about 
axes  parallel  to  Ox^  Oy,  Oz  through  the  centroid.  Then,  as  shown 
in  efiect  at  §  280  above, 

^x  —  ^a  +  z'bfi-y'hC 
by^^h-^-x'bi-zbi 
d2=  be  -{-y^d^-xdrf. 

Hence  if  JT,  Yj  Z  represent  the  components  of  applied  force  on  the 
particle  P  we  have  for  the  whole  body 

+  di7S(X«'  -  ^ic')  +  df S( Fa;'  -  Xy\  (8) 

For  equilibrium  it  is  necessary  by  (40)  of  chap.  iv.  that  the  work 
done  in  these  displacements  should  vanish. 

The  displacements  represented  here  correspond  to  the  six 
freedoms  of  a  rigid  body,  and  must  be  independent.  Hence  we 
may  equate  the  co-efficients  of  da,  d6,  dc,  d£,  di;,  d(  to  zero,  and  we 
obtain 

'  SX  =  0,  ...,  ...,  S(.^y'-}V)  =  0,  ...,  ..., 

the  six  equations  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  body. 

*295.  Screw  Displacement  of  a  Body.  Degrees  of  Freedom. — It 
is  shown  at  §  115  above,  that  if  a  body  be  free  to  move  as  a  nut  upon 
a  fixed  screw-shaft  it  has  one  degree  of  freedom  ;  that  this  is  the  case 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  angle  through  which  the  nut  is 
turned,  and  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  nut 
moves  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  are  connected  by  an  in- 
variable relation,  so  that  a  motion  of  this  kind  involves  change  of 
only  one  independent  variable.  If  da,  d^,  dc  be  variations  of  a,  6,  c 
and  d£,  d>;,  hC  be  rotations  about  the  three  axes,  then  if  the  body  is 
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perfectly  free  these  six  quantities  are  independent.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  constraint  is  effected  when  they  are  connected  by  a 
single  equation,  for  example 

Ada  +  Bbb-^Cdc  +  Gd^  +  Hdrj  +  IdC^O,  (9) 

The  imposition  of  one  such  relation  removes  one  of  the  degrees 
of  freedom  of  the  body,  the  imposition  of  five  such  conditions  would 
leave  the  body  with  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  and  it  is  easy  to 
8ee  that  the  freedom  would  be  of  the  nature  just  explained.  For 
let  five  such  equations  hold,  and  be  independent  in  the  sense  that 
the  determinant  given  by  the  co-efficients  of  any  group  of  four  of 
the  variations  is  not  identically  zero.  We  can  find  any  five  of  the 
quantities  da,  d&,  ...  in  terms  of  the  sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
displacement  is  settled  when  the  angular  displacement  d^,  say,  round 
the  axis  of  2;  is  assigned.  Thus  the  displacement  is  one  of  the  centroid 
in  a  perfectly  definite  direction,  and  a  rotation  of  corresponding 
amount  about  a  determinate  axis  through  the  centroid.  This  can  be 
shown,  as  at  §  114  above,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  linear  displacement, 
parallel  to  this  axis,  together  with  a  rotation  about  a  definite  parallel 
axis,  that  is  the  displacement  can  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  nut  on  a 
definite  screw  , 

*29B  *«iie  pa»;xonthat  a  Wrench  should  produce  no  Displacement 
abojgjfH^  possessed  *w.    Beciprocal  Screws. — In  §  177  we  have  con- 
~|erivation  ©forces  called  a  wrench,  and  defined  the  pitc?i  of 
oiven  DcrfcMi£co-ordinatiio-  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  about 
V^  *  ,      system  ot^-^kg^  relatiot-kpnsity  of  the  wrench,  that  is  to  the 
^ered  ^n      J^^^  ^^^o  ot  ^f^^Sgite  there  ^is.     We  may  consider  the  axis 
/ih»  ^ffre]^  wrench  to  tbe  i  ,         ^  ^  ^^^  wrench  either  as 

y    the  axis  of  tne  ^^^^g  the  a.  P 

y      ,^sultant  of  the  ^?^^  .      screw,  a»^      A'  +X  x.     c  ■  ..      -^     r^ 

/       resuiw*         ^jY^  as  that  01  »  °  -^j^'^vrench  of  intensity  /^  on  a 

of  the  "^        ^  a  screw.  on  by  a  ^'   .  e  pitch  of  the  wrench  is 

y  a  wrench  or  a^  y^  acted  on  uj         ^:      mt  ^    ^       ^ 

/  I^^  ^^^^«  rSStant  couple  ^^^^  ^' '^rticles^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^«  ^^^*  ^ 

^  screw  13.    Th   -sul  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^ody  ^^^^.^^^^  ^  ^^^^        ^^^  ^^_ 

^,F..  denote  this  by  V^  ,ar  ^^^^^\- ^\^^^^^^^^ 

acrew  a  of  P»tch  Pa  gVi  m  a  t'^^' °      ,  -^Mes,  one  rouud  the 

•       r   +v,B  work  done  by  the  «J  into  tvro  co^^^i/^nle -between  the 


V       „t^1a  oi  tne  wi^^*--    .5  «ffKere  ap  aow^"'--'  ,„,„^s  or  wnicn  is  at 

two  screws,  »"  ry^^     force  r  ^r\^.   on^les  to  a,  a  a  f  .r^ 

.  1  i.  „«i»Ws  to  a.     ^".      ,T    ^f  ricbt  angi*»  a\ott^„nff  the  axis  of 

right  angles  x  ^^.^^^^  at  rig     ^.^^acement  aio^g  S 


''  Gcosa^.8<^-^-«-'^-^»*^  . 

WeflY  as  the  equation 
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If  d  IT  is  zero  for  the  displacement  d0,  we  must  have  the  con- 
dition 

{p^-\-pQ)cosafi-hamafi  =  0  (11) 

This  expression  may  be  called  the  work  co-efficient  of  the  displace- 
ment round  the  screw  a.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  wrench 
acted  on  the  screw  a,  and  the  body  were  free  to  turn  round  the 
screw  /3,  the  work  co-efficient  would  not  be  altered.     We  shall  denote 

it  in  future  by  CT  «.     Two  screws  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  if  ZJ^ 

vanishes,  that  is  when  a  wrench  on  one  screw  does  no  work  in 
a  displacement  of  the  body  on  the  other,  and  also  when  a 
wrendi  on  one  screw  can  produce  no  displacement  of  the  body  on  the 
other. 

If   two  screws  intersect,   that  is  if   A  =  0,  they  are  reciprocal 

if  p^  -{-po  =  0,  or  if  a/3  =  7r/2.     If  two  screws  are  at  right  angles, 

and  do  not  intersect,  the  value  of  h  is  not  zero,  and  the  value 

of  C7  o  will  be  -  Asina/3,  unless  p    or  PqIs  infinite.      When  p  =  co 

the  body  is  incapable  of  rotation,  whenj7^=  <x>  the  intensity  of  the 

wrench  is  zero;  since  a^^^nj^^  the  wrench  cannot  move  the  body 
in  the  former  case,  in  the  latter  case  the  couple  has  no  component 
about  a,  and  the  body  is  not  moved.  Thus  the  screws  in  this  case 
are  reciprocal. 

If  a,  /3  be  coincident  A  =  0,  and  the  body  will  not  be  moved 

if  p^  and  po  are  both  zero  or  both  infinite.    In  the  former  case  there 

is  no  couple,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  rotation ;  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  no  force,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  motion  of  transla- 
tion. Hence  there  is  no  work  done  in  any  displacement,  and  the 
screws  are  reciprocal.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  if  the  pitch 
of  a  screw  be  zero  or  infinite  it  is  reciprocal  to  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  a  cylindroid  is  determined  by  two  screws.  It 
fallows  that  if  a  screw  be  reciprocal  to  two  screws  0,  ^  on  a  cylindroid 
it  is  reciprocal  to  every  screw  on  the  cylindroid. 

It  has  been  proved  above  that  a  twist  on  any  other  screw  ;//  on 
the  cylindroid  can  be  expressed  as  a  twist  on  each  of  the  screws  B,  <f>. 
Hence,  since  a  wrench  on  /3  does  no  work  on  a  body  free  to  move  in 
a  twist  round  6  or  <^,  it  can  do  no  work  in  a  twist  round  xp.  Thus 
the  proposition  is  proved.  It  is  stated  shortly  by  saying  that  the 
screw  '/3  is  reciprocal  to  the  cylindroid  6,  (f>, 

*297.  Conditions  of  Eqidlibiium  given  by  Theory  of  Screws. — 
Now  returning  to  the  question  of  equilibrium,  we  have  for  each 
degree  of  freedom  of  the  body  an  equation  of  the  form  (10).  Thus 
if  a,  /3,  y,...  denote  the  various  screws  about  which  the  body  can 
move,  and  0  denote  the  wrench  to  which  the  forces  reduce,  we 
have  for  the  equations  of  equilibrium 

K 
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{p^'^P0)cosa(i''h8inafi  =  O 
{Pq  +  J!?^)co6/36  -  hsinfie  =  0 


For  a  rigid  body  there  are  six  such  independent  equations  if  the 
body  is  perfectly  free.  The  freedom  of  the  body  is  limited  by  the 
introduction  of  constraints,  which  are  each  expressed  by  an  equation 
of  the  form  (9).  Let  these  equations  be  in  number  m(m  <  6),  then 
the  body  has  6  -  m  degrees  of  freedom. 

Thus  if  w  =  4  it  can  be  proved  that  for  equilibrium  the  wrench 
to  which  the  forces  reduce  must  be  reciprocal  to  each  of  two  screws. 
Thus  there  are  in  this  case  only  two  freedoms,  that  is  in  reality  only 
two  independent  equations  of  the  form  (10)  hold  for  the  body. 

If  two  screws  about  which  the  body  is  free  to  move  be  deter- 
mined, the  body  is  free  to  move  about  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
expressed  by  these  two  screws.  For  as  started  above  a  twist  about 
any  screw  on  a  cylindroid  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  twists  about 
any  two  axes  on  the  same  cylindroid. 

A  cylindroid  contains  all  the  screws  (infinite  in  number  of  course) 
which  are  related  to  two  screws,  and  is  called  a  screw-complex  of  the 
second  order ;  all  the  screws  which  can  be  constructed  from  three 
given  screws  form  a  screw-complex  of  the  third  order ;  and  so  on. 
A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order  comprises  all  .the  screws  which 
can  be  formed  from  six  given  screws.  A  body  capable  of  turning 
round  six  given  screws  is  a  perfectly  free  rigid  body,  and  can  turn 
about  every  line  in  space.  A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order 
therefore  comprises  every  line  in  space. 

For  further  information  on  the  Theory  of  Screws  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sir  Robert  Ball's  treatise,  and  also  to  Professor  Minchin's 
"  Treatise  on  Statics,"  vol.  ii.  The  subject  is  intimately  related  to 
the  mathematical  theory  of  Linear  Complexes,  which  has  been  treated 
by  Plucker,  Klein,  and  others. 

298.  Reduction  of  Applied  Forces  to  Two. — The  applied  forces 
on  the  body  may  of  course  be  reduced  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  two  forces.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  any  one  of  the  resolutions 
to  a  force  F  and  a  couple  G  ina.  plane  inclined  at  some  definite  angle 
^  to  the  force.  Then  suppose  the  couple  represented  by  two  equal, 
jand  along  the  projection  of  F  upon  the  plane  of  the  couple, 
.and  opposite  forces,  one  G/a  at  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  F, 
and  the  other  G/a  at  a  distance  a  from  the  plane  of  ^and  the 
former  force.  The  two  intersecting  forces  ^and  G/a  give  a  resul- 
tant E  =  {2f^  +  G^ja^  +  2FG/a,co8<l>)\  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  couple,  inclined  at  an  angle  cos~^ {{F  +  G/a. cos <f>)/B}  to  the 
•direction  of  F  This  resultant  B  and  the  other  force  G/a  form  a 
system  of  two  forces  equivalent  to  the  applied  system. 

A  particular  case  of  reduction  to  two  forces  which  is  worth 
noticing  is  the  following.  Let  Oz  (Fig.  136)  be  the  central  axis  of 
the  system.  The  force  Fis&t  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  couple. 
Replace  the  latter  by  two  opposite  forces  each  G/a  acting  parallel  to 
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the  axis  Oxy  and  at  points  A,  A\  ^a^-^a  from  0  along  Oy,  and 
replace  F  by  two  forces  each  ^/'acting  parallel  to  Oz  At  A,  A\  The 
forces  ^F  andG/a  at  A  give  the  force  ^(F'  +  40^/0*)*  acting  along  AC, 
and  similarly  those  at  A*  give  a  force  of  the  same  amount  at  A\ 
These  forces  act  towards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  xOy,  and  are 
inclined  to  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  186  at  angles  each  tsLJi'\Fa/2G). 

299.  Farther  Discussion  of  Work-Criterion  of  EquilibriTmL— 
Returning  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  material  system  of  any  kind, 
we  see  that  the  condition  of  invariability  of  any  configuration  of  the 

Fig.  136. 


system,  that  is  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  in  that  configuration,  is 
that  the  impressed  forces  on  the  system  should  not  do  any  work  in 
any  infinitely  small  possible  displacement  of  the  system  from  that 
configuration,  so  far  at  least  as  quantities  of  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  if  do;,  8y,  bz  be  any 
infinitely  small  changes  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  the  sum 
2(Jrd«  4-  Yby  +  Zdz)  must  vanish  for  the  changes  of  configuration  of 
the  particles  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  A",  Y,  Z 
represent  work-forces  defined  as  at  §  214  above,  and  that  the  sum 
is  taken  for  all  points  to  which  these  forces  are  applied,  and  which 
move  so  that  the  forces  do  work. 

To  see  that  this  condition  holds,  we  take  the  case  of  a  S3rstem  the 
configuration  of  which  is  specified  by  m  independent  co-ordinates, 
p,  q,  ....  Here  the  work  equation  for  infinitely  small  changes,  dp, 
d^,  ...,  of  these  co-ordinates  is 


bW=^Pbp+Qbq-^„. 


(13) 


If  for  aU possible  modes  of  variation  of  the  configm^tion  this  sum  of 
works  vanish,  the  forces  acting  on  every  part  of  this  system  must  be 
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a  balancing  system  of  forces,  otherwise  work  would  be  done  in  one  or 
more  of  the  possible  modes  of  displacement.  The  condition  is  there- 
fore sufficient.  To  see  that  it  is  necessary  we  may  limit  the  freedom 
to  any  one  co-ordinate,  p,  say.  Then  the  work  done  in  any  displace- 
ment will  be  P8p.  If  this  is  not  zero,  it  can  be  made  zero  by  applying 
a  force  P'  such  that  for  a  displacement  dp»  (-P  +  -P')5?>  =  0,  or 
P  =  -  P'.  The  system  is  now  in  equilibrium  and  cannot  have  been 
in  equilibrium  before. 

It  is  always  possible  to  limit  the  freedom  to  any  one  of  the  possible 
freedoms  of  the  system  by  means  of  frictionless  constraints.  Hence 
we  see  that  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  change  of  configuration 
of  any  kind  in  a  system  the  configuration  of  which  is  fixed  when  the 
co-ordinates  p,  q,  ...,  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the 
work  done  by  the  forces  in  every  possible  displacement  should  vanish. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  obtained  for  the  separate  particles  of 
the  system  by  the  introduction  of  the  constraints  have  been  given  in 
§  298  above. 

Since  the  co-ordinates  p,q,...,  are  independent,  we  must  have  more- 
over for  equilibrium  the  relations 

P  =  0,   e  =  0,   R  =  0,  ....  (U) 

300.  Stable,  Unstable,  and  Nentral  Equilibrium. — In  the  case  of 
a  conservative  system,  in  which  also  no  work  is  consumed  in  over- 
coming frictional  resistances,  the  work  d  W  has  the  value 

dW=  - 

that  is,  it  is  the  amount  of  diminution  of  the  potential  energy  involved 
in  the  displacements  dp,  ...,  and  we  have  seen  that  for  equilibrium 
the  value  of  E  must  be  stationary.  In  general,  though  not  necessarily 
in  all  cases,  j^  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  9^/3p  =  0,  ..., 
that  is  in  a  configuration  of  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  a  minimum 
of  E  any  small  displacement  from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium 
would  (when  small  quantities  of  higher  order  than  the  first  are  taken 
into  account)  involve  an  increase  of  the  potential  energy,  that  is  any 
forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement  would  on  the  whole  have 
to  work  against  the  forces  depending  on  E  called  into  play  by  the  dis- 
placement. The  system,  if  displaced  and  then  left  to  itself  by  the 
removal  of  the  displacing  forces,  would  under  the  forces  depending 
on  the  value  of  E  now  existing  return  towards  the  position  of 
equilibrium.     The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  stable. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement 
from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium  act  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  called  into  play  by  the  variation  of  E,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
^  is  a  maximum,  the  system  if  left  to  itself  after  any  small  displace- 
ment will  move  further  away  from  the  equilibrium  configuration. 
The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  unstable. 

If  finally  the  forces  depending  on  E  are  zero  after  any  small  dis- 
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placement  there  is  equilibrium  also  in  the  new  configuration,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  be  netUrctl. 

We  have  examples  in  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  under  gravity,  for 
example  a  pendulum.  In  every  such  case  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
only  when  the  body  is  in  the  lowest  position  which  it  can  assume. 
Take  the  case  of  a  ball  on  a  surface.  If  it  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  a 
spherical  cup,  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  stable.  If  the  ball  is  at 
the  top  of  a  spherical  cap  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable.  If 
it  is  at  rest  on  a  plane  it  is  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

Abodymay,  however,  be  stable  for  some  displacements  and  unstable 
for  others.  For  example,  let  the  ball  be  at  rest  on  a  saddle-shaped 
surface,  so  placed  that  one  principal  section  of  it  is  convex  upwards, 
the  other  concave  upwards.  The  ball  is  stable  for  displacements 
along  the  concave  section,  and  unstable  for  displacements  along  the 
other. 

801.  Example.  The  Funicular  Polygon. — A  usual  but  very 
instructive  example  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  is  the  funicular 
polygon  represented  in  Fig.  137.  A 
number  of  weights,  w^,  «?,,  ...,  t«7^,  are  Fig.  137. 

suspended  at  points  i?,  C,  />,...,  if  at 
different  distances  apart  along  a  cord 
which  is  secured  at  its  ends  to  fixed 
points  J,  iV.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
inclinations  of  the  successive  parts  of 
the  cord  to  the  horizontal  and  the 
stretching  forces  in  those  parts. 

We  suppose  the  mass  of  the  cord 
itself  to  be  negligible,  so  that  no  action 
of  gravity  on  it  has  to  be  considered. 
Also  we  suppose  that  the  cord  is  without  rigidity,  in  other  words, 
that  a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  under  forces  appliedto  itft 
ends,  unless  those  forces  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  eveiy  part  of  the 
cord  between  the  points  of  application  is  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
forces.  The  applied  forces  are  the  weights  w,,  w^, . . . ,  w^,  and  it  is  clear 
that  under  their  action  the  cord  will  lie  in  tne  vertical  plane  through 
Af  ^V.  Let  the  weights  be  arranged  in  the  order  shown  in  the  figure 
from  the  extremity  A  of  the  cord,  and  let  a^,  a^j  ...,  a,,,  a^^.^  be  the 
lengths  of  the  portions  of  cord  AB,  BC,  ...,  MH.  Further  let  the 
dis^nces  of  the  points  B,  C^  D,  ..  ,  N' below  the  horizontal  through 
-4  be  t/if  y,>  ^v  '••>  yn+v  fi-iid  their  horizontal  distances  from  A  be 
x^yX^x^, ...,  Xji+j.  Then  for  any  possible  displacements  of  the  system 
the  equation  of  work  is 

For  equilibrium  the  expression  on  the  right  must  be  zero. 
The  geometrical  equations  are 

which  give  the  w  + 1  relations 
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since  dcc^+j  =  0,  dy„+j  =  0. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  the  last  set  of  equations  by  X.,  the  second 
by  X,,  ...,  and  Uie  last  by  X^^.^,  adding  to  the  expression  ror  the  work 
and  equating  separately  to  zero  the  co-efficients  of  dy^,  dy„  ...,  dy^ 
thus  formed,  we  obtain 


^n+K{yH''yn+i)-K^i{yn+i-yn)=o 


(15) 


Besides  these  we  have  from  the  terms  in  da;,,  da;,,  ...  the  equa^ 
tions 

X^ajj  -  \{x,  -  x^  =  0,  \{x^  -x^)-  \(x^  -  a:,)  =  0,  ... , 

or 

X^ajj  =  X.(a;,  -  ajj)  =  X,(a;3  -  a;,)  = =  \.+iK+,-a;,)  =  r,  say. 

These  give  values  of  Xj,  X,,  ...  in  terms  of  the  constant  r.    Sub- 
stituting in  (15)  we  obtain  the  n  equations. 


»C«  »fyy  •C. 

x^  —  x^     x^  —  x^ 


\  (16) 


w 


n 


= rP^+i-y*  _  Vn-yn-A 


\Xn-\-\~  x^     x^     a;„_ 


\< 


If  Op  6,,  ...,  6»4.,  be  the  angles  the  parts  aTj,  a,,  ...,  a„^.j  of  the 
cord  make  with  the  horizontal,  y,/a;j  =  tan6j,  (y,-y,)/(a:, -«,)=» 
tand,,  ...,  so  that  the  equations  just  found  may  be  written 

to,  =  T(tan d,  -  tan 0,) 

ti;,  =  r(tan0,-tan0,)  ,     .^^. 

u?«  =  r(tan0«+,  -  tanO^) 

The  obvious  interpretation  of  these  equations  is  that  r  is  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  stretching  force  in  each  cord.  Evidently 
the  same  horizontal  pull  must  be  exerted  towards  each  side  on 
every  individual  particle,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (15)  and 
(17)  are  the  sums  of  the  upward  vertical  pulls  exerted  on  each 
particle  by  the  cords  attached  to  it.  The  stretching  forces  in  the 
cords  ABy  BC,  ...  are  respectively  X^a,,  X,a,,  ...,  X„+ja„^,. 
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For  the  complete  determination  of  0,,  6,,  ...,  0m^i  we  have  the 
two  conditions 


Oj8in6i  +  a,8in0,+  ...  +a»+,8in6„^,  =  A 
ajCOs6i  +  a,cos6,+  •••  +a„^.iC066^+j  =  Z 


)    (18) 


where  A,  I  are  respectively  the  vertical  and  the  horizonted  distance  of 
^from  A.  Equations  (17)  serve  to  find  tanO,,  tan6„  ...,  tand^^..  in 
terms  of  tan^i  and  t.  Substitution  in  (18)  wfll  then  give  6j  ana  r, 
and  the  problem  is  completely  solved. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  take  the  simple  case  of  two  equal 
weights  connected  as  in  Fig.  138  by  three  equal  strings  with  two 


Fig.  138. 


points  on  the  same  level  and  at  a  distance  I  apart  {I  >  a).  The  equa- 
tions are  in  this  case, 

w  =  T(tan0,  -  tanOj)  =  r^tanOj  -  tan 6,) 
sin6j  +  sin6,  +  sin6,  =  0 
cos6j  +  cos6,  +  COS0J  =  0. 

If  in  these  equations  we  put  6,  =  0  we  obtain 

tan0j  +  tan0,  =  O 
sin0,  +  sinO,  =0 

cos6,  +  cos6-  =  _  -  1. 
'  '     a 

The  first  two  of  these  are  satisfied  bv  0  =  2xr  -  6-.  The  values 
6j  =  -  ^8  =  Jn*  might  be  taken  as  a  solution,  but  they  would  give  Z  =  a, 
a  case  which  is  excluded  by  the  question.     The  other  values  give 

6,  =  cos   * 

This  is  the  solution  represented  in  Fig.  138,  and  it  is  evidently  the 
only  solution. 

302.  Example.  Bifilar  Suspension. — As  an  example  of  stability 
of  equilibrium  we  consider  here  an  arrangement  which  forms  part  of 
several  instruments  of  great  importance  in  Physics.  A  body  of  given 
mass  M  is  suspended  by  two  threads  Z,  L  of  given  lengths  attached 
at  their  upper  ends  to  two  fixed  points  not  necessarily  in  a  horizontal 
line.     The  points  of  attachment  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  to 
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the  suspended  body  are  not  assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level,  or  at 
equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vertical  through  the  centroid 
of  the  body. 

In  Fig.  139  A,  B  are  the  projections  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  the 
points  to  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads  are  attached,  A\B  are 

those  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  or  points 
Fig.  139.  at  which  they  are  attached  to  the  body,  A'\  B' 

are  those  of  the  latter  points  when  the  body  is 
deflected  from  the  position  indicated  by  A'B. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  body  is  in  stable  equili- 
brium wh^n  A'B  are  in  line  with  AB, 

That  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  this 
position  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  then  the 
threads  are  in  one  plane.  For  let  the  body  be 
deflected  from  that  position  to  that  shown  by 
ABy  A"B',  Each  thread  becomes  inclined  to 
the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  upper  points 
of  attachment,  and  a  couple  is  brought  into 
play  tending  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the 
former  position.  The  horizontal  components 
of  the  tension  of  the  threads  act  along  AA'\ 
B'By  and  are  equal  and  parallel  since  we 
suppose  the  centroid  of  the  body  to  remain  in 
the  same  vertical  in  all  positions  of  the  body. 
'*.fir  !  The  sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 
B  stretching  forces  in  the  threads  is  Mg^  the 
gravity  of  the  body.  Hence  if  one  of  these 
vertical  components,  that  in  A  A'  say,  be  denoted 
by  ^i/^(l  +c),  the  other  must  be  ^Mg(l  -c). 
Also  if  the  mean  of  the  vertical  heights  of  A  above  A\  and  B  above 
B  he  h,  and  the  farmer  height  be  h(l  +/),  the  other  must  he  h{l  -/). 
If  c  be  positive,  /  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
greater  or  less  stretching  force  acts  in  the  thread  of  greater  vertical 
height. 

Let  L  be  the  restoring  couple  called  into  play  when  the  body  is 
deflected,  and  p  he  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallels' 
A  A",  BB",  Then  the  horizontal  forces  along  these  lines  are  each 
L/p,  This  is  the  horizontal  force  which  must  be  applied  at  il",  B" 
in  each  of  these  directions  to  keep  the  body  deflected.  Hence,  since 
for  each  thread  the  vertical,  the  horizontal,  and  the  direction  of  the 
thread  represent  the  directions  of  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  we 
have  the  two  equations 


^f^ 


A  A"    _       Ljp 


BR'    _       Lip 


h{l+f)     iMg{l+cy   h{l-f)     hMg{l-cy 


But  if  AB  =  2a,  A'B  =  26,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  triangles 
AIA",  BIB"  is  ^{AA''-hBB")p,  and  this  is  evidently  2absin6,  if  (^  be 
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the  angle  of  deflection  A I  A".     Hence  we  obtain  from  the  equations 
just  written 

UAA"  +  BE')p  =  ?^  ^''•f  =  2a6sin0, 


and  therefore 


This  shows  that  for  a  given  deflection  L  is  smaller  the  greater  A, 
that  is  the  sensihUUy  is  greater  the  greater  the  mean  length  of  the 
threads.  Also  L  is  greater  the  greater  a  or  h,  and  vanishes  v/ith 
either  of  these  quantities.  The  sensibility  therefore  is  less  the 
greater  a  or  6,  and  is  infinite  when  a  or  6  is  zero. 

In  general  the  arrangement  is  made  symmetrical,  that  is  each 
pair  of  points  of  attachment,  the  pair  at  the  top  and  the  pair  at  the 
bottom,  is  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  /  lies  midway  between  AB, 
and  also  between  A'B^,     Hence 

L  =  Mg  —  sin  6. 


The  value  of  A  is  now  JJ?  -  AA'"'  and  AA"'  =  a^  +  6*  -  2a6cos0. 
Therefore  A^  =  T^  -  (a  -  h^  -  4a6  sin*  |e.     Hence 

T^ Mgah^inQ /^qx 

{^-(a-6)-^-.4a6sin»j6}»  ^     ' 

If  the  fibres  be  nearly  at  the  same  distance  apart  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  I  be  great  in  comparison  with  a  and  5,  we  have 

L=:Mg^sme.  (21) 

V 

That  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  is  a  minimum  when  the 
threads  are  in  the  same  plane  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
body  is  deflected  from  that  position  each  thread  becomes  inclined  at 
a  greater  angle  to  the  vertical,  and  so  the  body  is  raised. 

808.  Stability  of  Equilibrium  of  Bodies  at  Best  or  in  Steady 
Motion.  Oentre  of  Gravity.  Vehicles  MoTdng  in  Curves. — 
For  a  body  resting  under  gravity  on  a  plane,  whether  horizontal 
or  inclined — ^for  example,  a  table  supporting  a  load — ^the  condi- 
tion of  stable  equilibrium  is  simply  that  the  vertical  through  the 
eentroid  of  the  body  shall  faU  within  the  base  or  area  of  sup- 
port of  the  body.  To  define  this  area,  suppose  a  closed  thread 
placed  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  support  so  as  to  surround  every 
point  of  contact  between  the  supports  of  the  body  and  the  plane, 
and  then  drawn  tightly  up  to  the  ^outer  supports.  It  will  mark 
out  an  area  on  the  plane,  and  that  area  is  called  the  bctse  of  the  body. 

If  the  vertical  fall  outside  this  area  the  resultant  force  of  gravity 
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on  the  body  and  the  resultant  of  the  vertipally  upward  actions  on  the 
body  of  the  points  of  support  will  give  a  couple  turning  the  body 
about  a  horizontal  axis.  Hence  is  produced  the  overturning  of  a  cart 
or  carriage  when  it  is  drawn  along  a  slope  so  that  one  wheel  is  higher 
than  the  other,  or  in  other  cases  when  one  wheel  passes  over  a  suffi- 
ciently high  obstacle. 

The  higher  the  centroid  of  the  vehicle  the  more  danger  there  is 
of  overturning— that  is,  the  smaller  is  the  angle  through  which  the 
vehicle  can  be  tilted  from  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane  without 
capsizing.  This  angle  measures  the  margin  of  stability  of  the  body. 
For  let  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  centroid  to  the  plane  of 
support  and  meet  the  latter  in  C  (Fig.  140).     Then  if  ^  be  one  of 

Fig.  140. 


the  points  of  support  the  angle  through  which  the  body  can  be  turned 
in  the  plane  GGA  is  t&n~^CAICGy  which  is  less  the  greater  CG,  The 
figure  shows  a  block  in  stable  equilibriiun  tilted  over  through  a 
smaller  angle  CGD  or  BAD,  The  block  would  just  be  on  the  point 
of  overturning  if  it  were  tilted  so  far  that  I)  coincided  with  A, 

We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  usual  to  refer  in  this  connection 
to  the  "  centre  of  gravity "  of  the  body  instead  of  to  the  centroid. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  point,  if 
any,  fixed  relatively  to  the  body  through  which  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  body  always  passes,  in  what- 
ever position  the  body  maybe  placed  relatively  to  the  earth.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  such  point  exists  for  bodies  in  general,  but  only  for  dis* 
tributions  of  matter  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  We  shall  discuss 
these  under  Gravitational  Attraction  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  bodies  of  such  moderate 
dimensions  as  those  that  have  ordinarily  to  be  considered  are  very 
approximately  parallel,  the  resultant  of  gravity  always  passes  through 
a  small  space  about  the  centroid,  and  hence  the  centroid  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  fulfilling  the  definition  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  body.  In  this  approximate  sense,  perhaps  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  latter 
term  only  where  it  is  strictly  applicable. 
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When  a  body — for  example,  a  railway  carriage — moves  with 
uniform  speed  round  a  curve,  the  forces  acting  on  the  body,  over  and 
above  those  required  to  give  the  acceleration  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  must  be  in  equilibrium.  For  this  reason  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  across  the  rails  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  so  that  the 
carriage  as  it  runs  is  tilted  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  carriage,  v  its  speed,  and  R  the  radius 
of  the  curve.  The  force  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path 
(supposed  plane)  is  Mv^jR,  The  reaction  of  the  rails  on  the  carriage 
must  be  such  as  to  give  a  resultant  through  the  centroid  of  the 
carriage  which  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  the  other  horizontal  and  equal  to 
Mv^jR,  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  line  across 
the  rails  to  the  horizontal  is  tELn~\M'c^/RMg)  Fig.  141. 

or  tam'^v^/gR),  . 

Of  course,  in  practice  the  tilt  of  the  rails  j,    / 

is  arranged  for  some  convenient  speed  which  :  / 

should  not  be  exceeded.  The  passage  from 
the  straight  to  the  curve  on  railways  is  also 
made  gradual  according  to  certain  practical 
rules,  which  will  be  found  set  forth  in  books 
on  Civil  Engineering. 

Again,  let  a  pendulum  be  hung  in  such  a 
carriage.  The  bob  will  move  outwards  from  ^^^^^^^ 
the  vertical  until  the  cord  is  so  far  inclined  as 
to  give  a  horizontal  pull  equal  to  that  required  to  give  it  acceleration 
equal  to  i^/R,  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  bob  to  the 
vertical  is  then  i^/gR — that  is,  the  thread  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  across  the  rails. 

In  turning  a  comer  quickly  a  bicycHst  inclines  the  machine  over 
towards  the  corner.  Let  PH  in  Fig.  141  represent  the  horizon tal, 
and  let  PG  be  a  line  representing  the  inclination  of  the  frame  of  the 
bicycle  to  the  vertical.  Owing  to  the  grip  each  tire  has  of  the  ground^ 
a  horizontal  force  is  applied  to  the  wheels  in  the  direction  PH,  besides 
a  vertical  component,  the  sum  of  which  for  the  two  wheels  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  rider,  with  a  slight  modification 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  wheels.  The  resultant  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion represented  by  PG,  On  bicycle  racecourses,  which  are  circular, 
the  track  is  inclined  inwards  to  give,  without  danger  of  slipping,  a 
reaction  along  the  sloping  frame,  as  here  indicated.  If  (r  be  the 
centroid  of  the  rider  and  machine,  the  resultant  may  be  there 
resolved  into  two  components,  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical.  The 
former  furnishes  the  inward  force  Mi^/R  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  turning,  where  v  is  the  speed,  M  the  total  mass,  and  R  the 
radius.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  machine  to  the  vertical 
has  the  approximate  value  v^/gR. 

804.  EqtdlibriTun  of  a  Pendulum  hung  in  Vehicle  under  Accele- 
ration.— Also  as  another  case  of  relative  equilibrium  consider  a  pen- 
dulum hung   in   a  railway  carriage  which  is  undergoing  constant 
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acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  position  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  one  inclined  backwards  just  enough  to  give  a  forward 
pull  ma  on  the  bob.  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the 
vertical  is  tsxi~\alg).  If  the  carriage  is  under  a  retarding  accele- 
ration of  the  same  amount,  the  inclination  of  the  thread  is  in  the 
direction  of  motion  forward,  and  has  the  same  value. 

When  either  acceleration  is  imposed  from  uniform  motion  the 
pendulum  is  deflected  and  oscillates  about  the  position  just  indicated, 
finally  coming  to  rest  in  the  inclined  position  if  the  acceleration  is 
uniformly  maintained. 

305.  Simple  Conical  Pendulum. — As  an  example  of  relative 
equilibrium  we  may  consider  the  arrangement  called  the  Conical 
Pendulum.  A  particle  P  of  mass  m  is  suspended  by  a  cord  of 
negligible  mass  from  a  fixed  points!  (Fig.  142),  and  describes  uniform 
circular  motion  under  the  action  of  gravity  round  the  vertical  through 
the  point  support.  The  horizontal  component  of  pull  T  applied  by 
the  thread  gives  the  necessary  acceleration  of  the  particle  towards 
the  centre  C  of  the  circular  orbit ;  the  vertical  component  balances 
the  weight  of  the  particle.  Thus  if  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  particle, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  path,  I  the  length  of  the  thread,  and  Q  its 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  we  have  TsinQ  =  mv^jlsinQ,  But  the 
vertical  component  of  5^  is  ^co50,  and  therefore  TcosQ^mg,  Hence 
we  obtain,  substituting  in  the  former  relation  mg/cosd  for  T, 

Now  if  r  be  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  particle  in  the  circle, 
T  =  27rlsin0/Vf  and  v^  =  hr^lrsin^djr^.  Substituting  this  value  of  ir  in 
the  equation  last  obtained  we  find  gi^  =  A^lcosd^  or 

/cose  ^^2^ 


=v 


that  is,  the  period  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  equal  to 
the  vertical  distance  of  A  above  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

306.  Oompound  Oonical  Pendulum. — Now  let  the  pendulum  be 
a  rigid  body  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  point  ^  in  a 
vertical  spindle  round  which  it  turns  in  azimuth,  like  one  of  the 
arms  with  attached  weight  of  the  centrifugal  governor  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Let  it  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  through  A  and  the 
centroid  G  of  the  pendulum,  and  let  it  revolve  with  constant  angular 
velocity  a;  at  a  constant  inclination  d  to  the  vertical  (Fig.  143). 
It  is  required  to  find  the  period  of  revolution  r  in  terms  of  ia 
and  6. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  at  once  by  observing  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  of  a  top,  the  motion  of  which  is  limited  to  steady 
precession  about  the  vertical  (§  264),  or  its  solution  may  be  deduced 
at  once  from  Euler's  equations  of  motion,  §  282  above.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, however,  to  solve  it  from  first  principles. 

We  observe  first  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  about  an  axis 
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through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  of  the  mass-accelerations  of 
the  particles  towards  the  vertical,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  the  same  axis  of  the  forces  applied  by  gravity,  that 
is  to  MglBmdf  if  iVf  be  the  total  mass  of  the  pendulum,  and  I  be  the 
distance  of  G  from  A, 

Let  P  (Fig.  143)  be  a  particle  of  mass  m,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  plane 
FQR  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AG.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  PR 
from  P  on  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  vertical, 

Fig.  143. 


'N 


\ 


and  let  x  be  the  distance  QR  from  the  foot  R  of  this  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  I'  be  the  distance  AQ  and  y  the  distance 
PR.  The  distance  PU  of  the  particle  from  the  vertical  is  then 
J{{t^nd'-x  cosOy  +  y^].  Hence  the  force  necessary  to  give  the 
acceleration  along  PU  required  for  the  rotation  is 

mw*{(rsin0  -  a;cos6)'  +  y'y. 

The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  line  through  A  perpendicular 
to  the  paper  is  the  component  along  the  line  R(T  multiplied  by  the 
distance  AU.  The  component  is  mbr(l' sinS  -  xcosO)  and  AU  ia 
/'co66  +  a?sin6.     Hence  the  moment  required  is 

mw^{(P  -  a;»)sinecos0  -  l'x{cos^d  -  sin'd)}. 

If  now  we  find  the  sum  of  moments  for  all  particles  in  the  plane, 
we  see  that,  since  Tand  0  are  the  same  for  all  such  points,  the 
terms  wiii*Z'a;(cos*6  -  sin^6)  contribute  nothing  to  the  result.  Hence 
summing  for  the  whole  pendulum  we  have  w^sin0cos6(S«iZ''  -  2wwr^), 
for  the  total  moment.  If  A  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pen- 
dulum about  the  axis  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and  C 
that  about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  foregoing  sum  is 
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a)»(^-C)  sine  cose, 
since  "S^viP -  Sww^  =  S wZ'^  +  Smy^ - Sma:2 ^^m^^B-G. 

Equating  this  to  the  moment  applied  by   gravity,  we  obtain 
Ai'  =  Mgl{B  -  (7)  cos  6,  or  since  <ti  =  27r/T. 


=v 


(5-(7)cos^  ,QQx 


The  same  result  may  be  deduced  from  Euler's  equations  thus. 
We  have,  putting  w,,  m,  for  the  angular  velocities  respectively 
about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  latter  through  A  in  the  plane  GAU,  -^«i-((7--5)wjW,=  Zr, 
where  L^MglsinB,  w,=^0,  «j  =  0,  oi,  =  a;cos 6,  fi;,  =  (jsin0.  Thus 
we  obtain  at  once  w^  =  {B  -  C)co&Q  j Mgl,  the  same  result  as  before. 
When  the  pendulum  is  a  particle  of  mass  m  suspended  by  a  mass- 
less  thread  ^  =  mf^(7  =  0,  and  Jf=m.  Hence  we  fall  back  on  the 
case  discussed  in  §  302. 

307.  Eqtiilibriuni  of  a  Paxticle  on  a  Surface  and  on  a  Onrve. — If 
the  surface  is  smooth  it  is  only  necessary  for  equilibrium  that  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  particle  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.  The  resultant  ynW  then  be  balanced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  surface.  Let  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  be  I,  m,  n,  and  Xj  Y,  Z  be  total  components  along  the  axis  of 
the  applied  forces.     For  equilibrium  we  must  have 

^=^  =  £  (24) 

The  co-ordinates  a:,  y,  z  of  any  point  on  a  surface  are  connected 
by  a  relation  which  is  expressed  by  ^(iP,  y,  2; )  =  0,  where  0  denotes  a 
function  of  a:,  y,  z.  If  rfx,  dy,  dz  be  increments  of  a;,  y,  z  giving 
new  values  x  +  dx^  y  -»-  dy,  z  +  dz,  then 

<f^(x-\-dXy  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz)-(l>(x,  y,z)  =  0. 
In  the  limit  when  dx,  dy,  dz  are  taken  very  small  this  gives 

^dx  +  ^dy  +  ^dz^O, 

Sx  .      dy        d- 

Hence  diftjdx,  d<p/dyy  dipjdz  must  be  proportional  to  the  direction - 
cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  short  line  PQ  on  the  siirface 
of  which  the  projections  on  the  axes  are  dx,  dy,  dz.  Since  this  holds 
for  every  direction  in  which  PQ  is  taken  the  direction  of  this  line  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  P,  that  is,  dtpjdx,  dtft/dy,  d<f>/dz  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  we 
have  therefore 

Xdx.      Ydy"Zdz'  ^     ' 
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These  give  two  equations,  which  with  <p(xy  y,  «)  =  0  determine  the 
co-ordinates  of  P,  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

A  curve  is  given  by  two  independent  equations  connecting  the 
co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  of  points  on  the  curve,  that  is  the  curve  is 
r^arded  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  Let  I,  m,  n  be  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  F,  then  if 
a  particle  be  in  equilibrium  on  the  curve  at  F  the  component  of  the 
applied  forces  taken  along  the  curve  must  be  zero,  that  is,  we  must 
have 

lX-hmY+nZ=0.  (26) 

This  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determines  the  position  of 
equilibrium. 

Now  let  the  surface  be  rough.  Besolve  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
forces  into  two  components,  one  along  the  normal  and  the  other  in  the 
tangent  plane.  The  former  is  \X + fiY  +  vZ,  ii  we  put X ,  ft,  y fur  the 
dii^ection -cosines  of  the  normal.  We  shall  denote  this  by  JV.  The  cosine 
of  the  angle  6  say  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  applied 

forces  and  the  normal  is  this  quantity  divided  by  JX^  +  T*  +  Z*. 

The  cosine  of  the  complementary  angle  is  ^1  -  cos'0,  and  therefore 

the  component  in  the  tangent  plane  is  ^JT*  +  Y^ -h Z*  Jl  -cos '6,  and 
has  the  value 

{{vY-fxZy+{\z-yxy+(jxX-\Y)'y 

We  shall  denote  this  by  T,     Hence  for  equilibrium 

^N^T^O.  (27) 

No  force,  however  great,  which  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  normal 
to  the  surface  less  than  tan'^iV^-A^,  that  is  than  tan~Vi  ^^  produce 
motion  of  the  particle.  For  any  such  force  will  have  a  normal  com- 
ponent N'  and  a  tangential  component  T'  such  that  iV'tanO  =  T',  and 
since  tan  6  <  /*,  2^'  <  fiN\  But  in  consequence  of  N'  friction  of  amount 
/AiV  can  be  called  into  play  to  prevent  motion,  and  this  is  greater 
than  the  tangential  force  T\ 

Now  imagine  a  curve  drawn  on  the  surface  to  mark  out  a  region 
on  the  surface  near  F  so  that  at  every  point  Q  on  the  curve  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  the  normal  at  F  makes  with  that  at  Q  is  just 
equal  to  tan~^^.  That  curve  will  enclose  a  space  round  F  within 
which  the  angle  6  is  less  than  tan~^/i,  and  at  every  point  of  which 
therefore  the  particle  is  in  equilibrium. 

In  the  same  way  for  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough  curve,  if 
as  before  l,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  we  have  the 
tangential  component  lX  +  mY-{-  nZ.  The  component  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  the  resulant  force  and  the  tangent 
is  {{mZ-'nYy+{nX-'lZy'\-{lY-mXf}K     Hence  for  equiUbrium 

lX+mY+nZ^fL{{mZ'nY)-h{nX''lZ)  +  {lY-'mX)y  =  0,   (28) 
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which  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determine  the  position  of 
equilibrium. 

Clearly  equilibrium  will  exist  for  any  point  for  which  the  angle 
0  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  and  the  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  in  the  plane  of  the  latter  and  the  resultant 
force  is  less  than  tan^V*  ^^®  angle  tan~^/i  is  called  the  angle  of 
repose. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
aSAPHIOAL  STATICS. 

308.  Fanicnlar  Polygon  and  Polygon  of  Forces. — In  engineering 
the  forces  acting  on  the  different  parts  of  a  structure  or  machine 
are  for  the  most  part  determined  by  graphical  processes.  Of  these 
we  give  a  short  account  here,  with  a  few  examples ;  but  many  other 
applications  will  be  found  in  what  follows. 

As  an  example  to  introduce  the  subject  we  take  the  problem  of 
the  funicular  polygon,  of  which  we  have  considered  (§  801)  the 
analytical  solution  in  a  certain  case.  At  each  point  1,  2)  3>  ••• 
of  the  polygon  (Fig.  144)  three  forces  may  be  regarded  as  acting, 

Fig.  144. 


namely,  two  along  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  chain,  and  the  third 
the  applied  force  U',  12'*  ...  as  the  case  may  be.  In  each  part 
\%  23)  .-.of  the  chain  the  stress  along  the  part  pulls  on  the 
terminals  with  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

Since  the  three  forces  at  each  point  1, 2i  •  • .  must  be  in  equilibrium 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle taken  in  order  (§  142).  Thus  they  can  be  represented  by  any 
triangle  to  the  sides  of  which  their  directions  are  parallel.  Taking, 
then,  IV  we  draw  a  triangle  the  sides  of  which  are  paraUel  to  the 
forces  at  1,  we  denote  by  0  the  point  in  which  the  two  lines 
representing  the  forces  in  the  two  parts  of  the  chain  meet,  and 
indicate  by  arrows  drawn  within  the  triangle  the  directions  in  which 
these  forces  act  on  the  point  1.  By  an  arrow  on  the  third  side  and 
the  number  1  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  that  side  the  applied 
force  which  acts  at  1  in  the  funicular  polygon  is  indicated. 

s 
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Now  the  side  of  this  triangle  which  represents  the  force  from 
1  to  2  ii^  the  funicular  polygon  will  with  a  reversed  arrow  represent 
the  opposite  force  which  acts  at  2  from  2  to  1.  Then  drawing  a  line 
from  the  extremity  of  1  (Fig.  145)  parallel  to  the  applied  force  at  2 
(Fig.  144),  to  meet  aiine  from  0  drawn  parallel  to  the  force  in  the  part 
of  the  chain  from  2  to  3^  we  add  in  Fig.  145  the  triangle  the  sides  of 
which  and  the  arrows  within  it  represent  the  magnitudes  and  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  acting  at  2  in  the  funicular  polygon.  The  line 
representing  the  applied-  force  is  marked  2.  So  the  force-diagram 
(Fig.  145)  is  constructed  by  adding  a  triangle  for  successive  points 
at  which  forces  are  applied  to  the  chain ;  and  may  be  either  confined 
to  any  partial  sequence  of  the  points  1,  %  in  Fig.  144,  or  made 
complete  by  the  inclusion  of  all  such  points  together  with  the 
terminal  points  at  which  the  chain  is  supported.  [In  the  figures 
only  three  forces  are  shown,  but  there  may  of  course  be  any 
nimiber.] 

For  distinction  the  numbers  which  designate  points  in  the 
funicular  polygon  and  corresponding  sides  of  the  polygon  of  forces 
are  printed  in  clarendon  type  in  the  former  case  and  in  ordinary  type 
in  the  latter. 

809.  Forces  equivalent  to  Given  System  obtained  from  Force- 
polygon. — The  lines  1,  2,  ...  Fig.  145,  form  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
which  represents  the  applied  forces  and  which  we  shall  call  the  forcer- 
diagram  or  force-polygon  ;  and  we  shall  prove  that  the  two  forces  which 
join  the  extremities  of  this  polygon  to  0,  if  taken  as  shown  by  the 
arrows  in  Fig.  145,  represent  two  forces  which  properly  applied  to  a 
rigid  body  would  just  equilibrate  the  forces  1,  2,  ...  if  these  were 
applied  without  change  of  magnitude  or  line  of  action  as  given  in 
Fig.  144  to  the  same  body. 

For  these  two  forces  have,  when  the  forces  are  all  transferred  to 
one  point  of  the  body  (as  specified  in  §  177)  a  resultant  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  1,  2,  ....  Further  the  lines  bO,  Oa  represent  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the  chain  (Fig.  144),  and 
when  the  chain  is  in  equilibrium  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  these 
forces  round  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  about  the  same  point, 
^ince  those  in  the  parts  12,  23i  ...  of  the  chain  being  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  have  no  moments  round  any  point.  Thus  the 
.equality  of  moments  must  still  exist  when  the  forces  H',  22^}  ...  &re 
Applied  as  above  to  a  rigid  body.     Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

From  the  proposition  just  established  we  deduce  at  once  the 
•conclusion  that  if  any  forces  U',  22! i  -  • .  act  in  any  directions  in  one 
plane  on  a  rigid  body  they  are  equivalent  to  two  forces  represented 
by  Oa,  hO  of  Fig.  145,  acting  in  these  directions  in  the  terminal  parts 
of  the  funicular  polygon  of  Fig.  144 ;  that  is  the  graphical  construc- 
tion reduces  the  system  to  two  forces. 

But,  moreover  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  given  system  of  coplanar 
forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  we  can  construct  any  number  of 
funicular  polygons  each  of  which  will  give  a  system  of  two  forces 
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equivalent  to  the  given  system.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
construction  that  the  origin  0  of  the  force-diagram  shoiUd  not  lie 
in  the  direction  produced  of  any  of  the  sides  1,  2,  ...  of  this  diagram, 
or  that  if  it  is  so  situated  a  terminal  point  of  the  funicular  polygon 
should  be  taken  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  applied  force  represented 
by  the  side  of  the  force-diagram  on  which  0  lies. 

310.  Case  of  Vertical  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces  are 
vertical  the  sides  1,  2,  3,  ...  of  the  force-polygon  become  a  vertical 
straight  line,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  0  in  Fig.  147  give 

• 

Fig.  146. 


the  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  forces  in  the  sides  of  a  funicular 
polygon  (Pig.  146)  which  correspond  to  these  lines.  We  may  apply 
this  to  find  the  funicular  polygon  in  which  would  hang  a  weightless 
chain  loaded  with  equal  weights  at  successive  equal  distances  apart, 


Fig.  147. 


Fig.  148. 


(1)  when  these  distances  are  measured  along  the  polygon,  (2)  alonp 
the  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  applied  forces.  We  shall 
suppose  first  the  terminal  points  A^  B  oi  the  funicular  polygon 
given  and  to  be  on  the  same  level. 

Draw  the  force-polygon,  that  is,  draw  a  vertical  straight  line 
at  (Fig.  147)  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  applied 
forces.  Through  the  middle  point  m  of  this  line  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  take  any  point  on  this  perpendicular  as  origin  0, 
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From  0  draw  lines  to  a  6  and  each  of  the  points  of  division  of  the 
line  a  h.  These  are  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon 
in  which  the  chain  will  hang.  For  case  (1)  take  any  distance  r 
and  lay  it  off  from  0  along  Oa,  and  take  its  projection  p,  on 
Om.  Lay  the  same  distance  along  012,  and  find  the  projection/?,  on 
Om,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  lines  Oa,  012,  023,  ...  Oh.  Take 
the  sum  u  of  the  projections,  and  if  it  is  greater  or  less  than  AB^ 
diminish  or  increase  r  in  the  proper  proportion  to  give  the  proper 
sum  of  projections.  Having  obtained  the  projections  draw  vertical 
lines  at  successive  distances  apart  equal  to  the  successive  projections. 

Fig.  149 


Then  from  a  point  A  (Fig.  148)  representing  the  first  terminal  point, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical  in  1, 
from  1  draw  a  line  parallel  to  0 12,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2, 
and  so  on  until  at  the  point  B^  the  polygon,  is  completed. 

For  case  (2),  draw  the  verticals  at  the  proper  equal  distances 
apart.  From  A  draw  a  line  parallel  to  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical 
in  1,  from  1  a  line  parallel  to  012,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  % 
and  so  on  until  B  is  reached. 

311.  Given  System  of  Forces  Reduced  to  Two  Forces  through 
Two  Given  Fixed  Points  and  Internal  Forces. — In  the  applications 
generally  made  of  the  methods  of  graphical  statics  the  applied  forces 
are  given  in  magnitude  and  line  of  action.  We  have  seen  that  given 
coplanar  forces,  if  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  are  equivalent  to  two  forces 
represented  by  Oa,  hO  of  the  force-polygon,  which  act  along  lines 
parallel  to  these  directions  from  the  extreme  points  of  a  funicular 
polygon.  When  the  forces  act  on  any  connected  system  of  particles, 
each  force  may  be  regarded  as  applied  to  some  particle  of  the  system. 
They  may  be  replaced  by  two  forces  applied  at  two  arbitrary  points 
G,  H  of  the  system  together  with  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces 
acting  between  G  and  H,  and  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces 
(Fig.  150).  For  take  any  force  applied  at  a  point  A  to  the  system. 
It  can  be  resolved  into  two  components  P,  Q  acting  at  A,  acting 
along  AG^  AH  respectively.  Introduce  at  G  two  opposite  forces 
each  equal  to  P  in  the  line  AG,  and  at  H  two  opposite  forces  each 
equal  to  Q  and  acting  in  the  line  AH,  Thus  we  represent  the  force 
at  ^  by  a  force  P  at  O,  and  a  force  Q  at  ZT,  together  with  the  pair 
consisting  of  P  in  the  direction  AG  9i,t  A  and  P  in  the  direction  GA 
at  (r,  and  the  pair  consisting  of  Q  at  .i  acting  from  A  to  H  and  Q 
at  H  acting  from  Hto  A, 
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The  same  process  can  be  followed  for  all  tVie  applied  forces,  and 
we  obtain,  therefore,  a  resultant  force  at  G^  and  a  resultant  at  Hy 
which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces  between  G  and  H  and  the 


points  of  application  of  forces  of  the  system,  are  equivalent  to  the 
given  forces. 

312.  System  of  Forces  on  Rigid  Body  Beduced  to  Two  Forces 
through  Two  Given  Foints.-^If  now  the  points  of  the  system  in- 
cluding G^  H  (Fig.  150)  are  rigidly  connected  the  introduction  of  the 
pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  is  by  the  connections  rendered 
unnecessary,  as  the  two  forces  acting  through  G  and  H  are  in  their 
action  on  the  body  equivalent  to  the  given  applied  forces.  These 
two  forces  must  therefore  with  the  given  applied  forces  form  a  force- 
polygon,  that  is,  if  the  applied  forces  be  laid  down  in  order  as  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  beginning  with  a  and  ending  with  5,  it  must  be 
possible  to  find  an  origin  0  such  that  the  lines  Oa,  hO  represent  the 
forces  at  G  and  H,  The  lines  aO,  Oh  represent  the  equilibrant  of  the 
system. 

The  forces  at  G  and  H,  which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces 
specified,  are  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  on  the  rigid  system,  are 
therefore  the  forces  in  the  terminal  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon  of 
the  given  applied  forces. 

It  is  clear  also  that  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  system,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  funicular  polygon  so  that  the  terminal  sides  in  which  the 
pair  of  equivalent  forces  act  may  pass  through  two  points  G,  H  chosen 
arbitrarily  in  the  body.  Though  only  one  pair  of  forces  through  G^  H 
is  obtainable  by  the  process  described  above,  it  is  clear  that  more  than 
one  funicular  polygon  can  be  drawn  by  which  the  system  of  forces  is 
reduced  to  a  pair  of  forces  through  (r,  H.  For  let  the  single  result- 
ant force  (if  one  exist)  of  the  system  of  forces  be  found  from  the 
pair  of  forces  equivalent  to  the  given  system,  and  its  direction  be 
laid  down  in  the  funicular  diagram.  Two  forces  in  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  resultant  to  Gy  H  respectively  can  be  made  to 
give  that  resultant. 

813.  OonditionB  of  Eqnilibriiim  of  Ooplanar  Forces. — ^We  may 
now  consider  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  coplanar 
applied  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body. 

The  necessary  and  suificient  conditions  of  equilibrium  are:  (1) 
that  the  forces  should  have  a  zero  resultant ;  (2)  that  the  sum  of 
their  moments  about  any  point  in  their  plane  should  vanish. 

The  first  condition  is  evidently  fulfilled  only  when  the  force- 
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polygon  of  tlie  applied  forces  is  closed,  that  is  when  the  points  a,  b 
coincide:  the  second  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  funicular  polygons  are 
closed.  [The  first  condition  is  sufficient  by  itself  when  the  forces  are 
all  applied  at  one  point.] 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  one  funicular  polygon  is  closed, 
for  then  it  will  follow  that  all  are  closed.  Since  a,  b  coincide  in  the 
force-polygon  the  two  forces  Oa,  bO  to  which  the  given  forces  are 
equivalent  are  equal  and  opposite.  They  must  also  be  in  the  same 
line,  otherwise  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  system  round  every 

Fig.  162. 


Fig.  151. 


point  in  the  plane  would  not  be  zero.  But  diffisrent  pairs  of  these 
equivalent  forces  are  given  by  the  different  positions  of  0,  and  each 
force  of  every  pair  must  pass  through  both  the  terminal  points  A,  B 
of  the  funicular  polygon.     Hence  A,  B  coincide. 

This  is  obviously  true  for  every  funicular  polygon  that  can  be 
drawn. 

If  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  all  pass  through  one  point  the 
polygon  of  applied  forces  is  closed,  and,  as  remarked  above,  that  is  the 
single  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  for  equilibrium.  From  this 
we  obtain  the  following  geometrical  theorem.  If  the  polygon  of  forces 
be  drawn,  and  from  any  point  0  lines  be  drawn  to  the  points  of  meeting 
12,  23,  34, ....  of  the  sides,  and  if  then  from  a  point  chosen  arbitrarily, 
in  the  line  of  action  of,  say,  the  force  1,  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to 

012  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of  %  then  from  the  latter  point  of 

meeting  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  (>  23  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of 
3,  and  so  on,  these  lines  form  a  closed  polygon. 

314.  Beciprocal  Figures. — In  fact  the  following  geometrical 
theorem  holds  for  the  two  polygons.  The  force-polygon  (Fig. 
151)  drawn  in  a  plane  has  its  angular  points  joined  with  any 
point  0  in  the  plane.  Then  a  second  closed  polygon  (Fig.  152)  is 
drawn  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  lines  drawn  from  the  point  0  in 
the  first,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the  angular  points  of  the 
second  polygon  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  first,  and  these  lines  meet 
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in  a  point  O  (Fig.  158).  The  polygons  are  said  to  be  reciprocal 
figures  and  the  points  0,  O  are  (»Llled  their  poles. 

Each  polygon  is  a  force-polygon  for  a  system  of  equilibrating 
forces  acting  along  the  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  other,  and  a 
funicular  polygon  for  a  sjrstem  of  forces  acting  along  the  lines  through 
its  own  pole,  and  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  other  polygon. 
Hence  the  names  reciprocal  figures.  The  discussion  of  systems  of 
forces  by  means  of  reciprocal  diagrams  is  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  in 
his  Memoir  on  Beoiprooal  Figures^  Frames,  and  Dia^aane  of  Forces. 
(Trans.  R.S.E.,  vol.  xzvi.,  or  Rep.  of  Papers,  vol.  ii.  161.) 

315.  Giyen  System  of  Ooiftlaiiar  Forces  represented  by  Single 
Force. — In  order  that  the  forces  in  their  action  on  a  rigid  body  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  single  force  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  force- 
polygon  should  not  be  closed.  Then  the  system  of  forces  is  equiva- 
lent, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  two  forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  of  the 
force-polygon,  and  acting  as  shown  in  Fig.  145.  Let  1,  m,  be  the 
points  of  application  of  the  terminal  forces  of  the  funicular  polygon, 
and  the  two  lines  of  action  A 1,  Bm  be  produced  to  meet  in  (7,  then  the 
two  forces  in  these  lines  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant,  a  single 
force  through  C,  The  same  reduction  to  a  single  force  may  be 
obtained  by  any  funicular  polygon. 

If  the  two  forces  ^1,  Bm.  (^ig*  153),  to  which  the  system  reduces 
in  the  first  instance,  are  parallel  the  construction  fails.    This  will  be 


Fig.  153. 
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the  case  when  the  pole  0  of  the  force-polygon  is  in  line  with  the 
terminal  points  a,  h  of  that  polygon.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
take  another  pole  not  so  situated,  and  the  reduction  is  given  at  once 
by  the  corresponding  funicular  polygon. 

When  the  force-polygon  is  closed  the  single  resultant  is  zero.  If 
one  of  the  funicular  polygons  is  not  closed,  no  funicular  polygon  is 
closed,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  point  in 
the  plane  is  not  zero.  The  forces  reduce  to  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  in  the  force-polygon  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  154  by  the  two  close  parallel  lines)  or  the  parallel  forces  ^1,  j^m 


\ 
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of  the  funicular  polygon.  Hence  theee  forces  form  a  couple,  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  which  round  any  point  in 
their  plane — that  is,  the  moment  of  the  couple — is  equal  to  the 
product  of  either  force  by  the  distance  between  them.  Since  the 
force-polygon  is  closed  this  result  is  obtained  for  every  position  of 
0,  and  every  corresponding  funicular  polygon.  Different  pairs  of 
forces  are  obtained  for  the  couple  for  the  different  positions  0,  but 
all  have  the  same  magnitude  and  direction  of  moment. 

Any  group  of  forces  of  the  applied  system  may  obviously  have  its 
resultant  determined  by  treating  it  as  a  separate  system  by  the 
methods  above  described. 

316.  Case  of  Parallel  Applied  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces 
are  parallel  the  force-polygon  obviously  reduces  to  a  straight  line, 

and  the  lines  of  different  forces  may, 
Fio.  155.  ill  whole  or  in  part  coincide,  though 

their  directions   may    be   opposed. 
For  example,  when  the  system  has 
a  zero  resultant  the  polygon  is  still 
P      /  to  be  regarded  as  closed — that  is, 

■< — /«  the  terminal  points  a,  b  still  coin- 

cide ;  the  straight  line  represents 
the  different  parts  of  the  polygon 
brought  together  in  line. 

If  the  funicular  polygons  are  not 
closed  the  forces  are  reducible  to 
a  single  force  parallel  to  the  given 
forces.  For  example,  in  the  system 
of  forces  shown  in  Fig.  146  the  force-polygon  is  represented  by 
the  line  a,  1,  2,  3,  4i  ^>  ^»  i^^  Fig-  ^^7,  and  the  resultant  is  repre- 
sented by  the  line  ha.  To  find  its  line  of  action  it  is  only  necessary 
to  draw  a  single  funicular  polygon  corresponding  to  any  pole  0  of 
the  force-polygon.  Two  forces  in  the  directions  -41,  55  (Fig.  146) 
meeting  in  Q  will  be  thus  obtained  which  are  equivalent  to  the  given 
forces,  and  the  line  through  G  is  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

317.  Graphical  Process  for  Besnltant  of  Parallel  Forces. — From 
this  we  can  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  parallel 
forces.  Foi*  let  U',  22'  (Fig.  155)  be  the  two  given  forces,  and  draw 
the  force-polygon.  Then,  choosing  a  pole,  draw  a  funicular  polygon 
as  shown.  Two  forces  in  the  directions  ^1,  ^2  &re  equivalent  to  the 
two  given  forces.  These  are  respectively  the  i*esultants  of  U'  and 
F  and  22'  a^nd  F  acting  at  1  and  %  as  shown  in  the  diagium.  Pro- 
duce ^1  and  jS2  to  meet  in  (7,  and  draw  lines  through  G  parallel  to 
12,  and  to  the  given  forces  respectively.  Let  the  latter  line  meet 
12  in  Z).  Then  in  the  triangle  \DG^  \D  represents  F  and  DG 
represents  the  force  11',  and  in  the  triangle  2i>(7,  7)2  and  DG 
represent  respectively  F  and  22'.  Thus  ID/DG=F/I'i!  and 
D2inG  =  FI22'.  Hence  12>//>2  =  22/11',  which  is  the  well-known 
result  for  two  parallel  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body.  Plainly  all 
funicular  polygons  lead  to  the  same  result. 
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Clearly  from  this  it  is  possible  to  replace  a  single  force  by  two 
forces  in  given  lines  parallel  to  the  given  force.  For  let  the  given 
force  act  at  Cand  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  CE^ 
and  let  A,  B  be  points  in  the  given  lines.  Through  E  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  AB  meeting  the  given  lines  in  F  and  G.  Join  BF, 
cutting  CE  in  H,     CH  and  HE  represent  the  force  which  must  act 

Fig.  166'. 


along  AF  and  EG  respectively.     This  follows  at  once  from  the 
similarity  of  the  triangles  CHBy  FEE, 

The  diagrams  (Figs.  156,  156')  show  the  possible  cases,  and  the 
description  applies  to  both. 

318.  Locus  of  Pole  of  Fnnicular  Polygons  when  Terminal  Forces 
pass  ihrongli  Fixed  Points. — The  position  of  0  may  be  taken  arbi- 
trarily, and  there  is  a  funicular 
polygon  for  every  chosen  position. 
When,  however,  conditions  ai^  im- 
posed on  the  terminal  forces  this 
choice  of  0  is  restricted.  Let,  for 
example,  the  terminal  forces  pass 
through  two  fixed  points  G,  H. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  pole  of  the 
funicular  polygons  is  displaced  the 
point  of  meeting  of  any  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  moves  along 
a  straight  line.  For  in  Fig.  157 
let  1,  m  be  points  on  two  of  the 
applied  forces  from  which  the  sides 
1^,  i£iB  of  a  funicular  polygon  are 
drawn;  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
forces  in  these  lines  in  the  direc- 
tions Alj  Bm  and  of  amoimt  given 

by  Oaj  hO  are  equivalent  to  the  applied  forces  included  between  the 
points  1,  m-  Hence  the  resultant  acts  at  C^  the  point  of  meeting 
of  these  forces,  and  this  point  of  meeting,  as  0  is  varied  in  position, 
must  always  lie  on  the  line  of  the  resultant  through  C. 

We  can  now  prove  that  if  the  terminal  lines  A\,  Bjxi  of  the 
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funicular  polygon  in  which  act  the  forces  represented  by  Oa,  bO  of 
the  force-polygon  pass  through  two  fixed  points  GH,  the  locus  of  the 
pole  0  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  joining  the  fixed  points.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  represented  by  the  line  a6,  and  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  two  lines  must  lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  ah.  The 
lines  drawn  from  ah  to  the  pole  0  must  therefore  be  parallel  to  hnes 
drawn  from  the  fixed  points  to  the  different  points  of  intersection 
C  oi  Gl,  Hm  on  the  line  of  the  resultant. 

Let  (7p  (7,,  (7,  be  different  points  on  this  line,  and  join  these  with 
G  and  H.  From  G  draw  a  line  parallel  to  C^H  intersecting  (7,(7,  in 
Z,  then  GC^,  LG  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  forces  given  by 
Oa^  hOj  and  on  the  same  scale  LC^  will  represent  ah  the  resultant. 
Now  through  (7j,  L  draw  lines  respectively  parallel  to  Cfiy  CJ3[. 
These  will  meet  in  a  point  G^  on  GH,  Similarly  lines  drawn  through 
(7„  L  parallel  to  Gfi,  CjA"  will  meet  on  GH,  The  points  G,  (?,,  ... 
represent  the  poles  0  of  the  force-polygon.  The  locus  of  0  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  GH, 

0^  suppose  the  terminal  force  G\,  resolved  into  two  components 
at  G,  one  along  GH,  the  other  parallel  to  the  single  resultant, 
and  resolve  the  other  terminal  force  in  the  same  manner.  The  two 
forces  parallel  to  the  resultant  must  together  be  precisely  equsd  to 
the  resultant,  and  the  forces  along  GH  must  be  equal  and  opposite, 
otherwise  the  resultant  could  not  have  the  direction  it  has.  There- 
fore, the  former  pair  of  components  is  always  the  same.  Let  ah  be 
divided  in  C  into  two  parts  representing  these  components,  then  0 
must  be  so  situated  that  the  components  of  aO,  Oh  parallel  to  GH 
may  be  equal  and  opposite.     Hence  CO  is  parallel  to  GH, 

Lines  drawn  through  GH  parallel  to  oO,  Oh  respectively  are 
terminal  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon,  and  the  remaining  sides  are 
given  by  the  other  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  0, 

319.  Frames.  Stifbess  of  lYames. — The  reader  will  now  easily 
see  how  to  apply  the  principles  which  have  been  explained  to  the 
solution  of  various  problems  regarding  funicular  polygons.  For 
example,  to  draw  a  funicular  polygon  the  terminal  sides  AA\  BB  of 
which  shall  pass  through  two  fixed  points  6r,  Hy  while  any  other  side 
shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  /,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  in  the 
diagram  of  the  force-polygon  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  funicular 
polygons  which  pass  through  G^  I  and  /,  H,  The  point  of  intersection 
of  these  two  loci  is  the  pole  of  the  funicular  polygon  required,  which 
can  then  be  constructed. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  such  problems  in  detail ;  we  pass 
on  to  give  one  or  two  applications  to  structures  of  connected  bars 
After  these  we  can  only  take  examples  as  they  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  physical  results;  but  many  most  interesting  applications  of 
graphical  statics  to  continuous  bodies  will  be  afforded  by  the  study 
of  the  elastic  properties  of  bodies. 

A  Froffnt  \&  an  arrangement  of  bars  connected  where  they  meet  by 
joints,  round  which  each  bar  connected  is  otherwise  free  to  turn. 
Since  here  we  consider  only  plane  structures,  the  axes  round  which 
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the  bars  turn  at  the  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
bars.  The  applied  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  applied  to  pins 
uniting  the  bars  and  forming  the  joints,  and  not  to  the  ends  of  the 
bars.  The  only  forces  in  the  bars  are  then  stresses  along  their 
lengths.  In  structures,  however,  the  bars  are  often  fixed  at  the 
ends,  and  this  has  an  important  effect  on  the  strength  of  those  bars 


Fig.  158. 


which  act  as  struts,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Elasticity. 

A  frame  is  said  to  be  stiff  when  no  change  of  relative  configuration 
of  the  bars  is  possible  except  that  produced  by  extension  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  be^.  Consider  any  bar  of  such  a  frame.  Forces  are 
appli^d  to  it  by  the  other  bars  at  its  extremities,  and  forces  from 
without  the  frame  may  also  be  there  applied  to  it  by  the  pins  of  the 
joints.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  the  bar  be  neglected,  the  applied 
forces  under  which  it  is  in  equilibrium  are  two  resultant  forces 
applied  at  its  ends.  Since  the  forces  internal  to  the  bar  form  by 
themselves  so  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned  an  equilibrating  system^ 
the  forces  applied  to  the  ends  must  be  in  equilibrium.  They  must 
therefore  be  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  must  act  along  the  bar  if 
it  be  straight. 

If  the  forces  on  the  ends  be  pulling  forces,  the  bar  is  said  to  be 
under  tension,  if  they  are  pushing  forces  the  bar  is  said  to  be  under 
thrust.  In  the  former  case,  as  already  stated,  it  is  called  a  tie,  in 
the  latter  a  strut. 

In  order  that  a  closed  frame  in  which  the  bars  meet  in  n  points 
may  be  stiff,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  there  should  be  2n— 3 
connecting  bars. 

320.  Application  of  Qraphical  Methods  to  find  Stresses  in  Bars 
of  l^ame. — Fig.  158  shows  a  frame  formed  of  bars  jointed  at  the 
points  1,  2»  3>  >••;  8i  with  external  forces  applied  to  it  at  these 
points  as  shown  by  the  arrows  external  to  the  frame.  The  system  of 
external  forces  is  in  equilibrium  and  the  force-polygon  is  shown 
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below  in  Fig.  159.     0  is  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  indicated  by 

the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  158.     This  polygon  ir  of  course  also  closed. 

The  forces  in  the  connecting  bars  are  found  for  each  point,  1,  2,  3, ... 

of  meeting  the  force-polygon. 

We  begin  at  the  point  8i  where  only  three  forces  act.     The 

polygon  for  these  is  evidently 
Fig.  159.  the  triangle  the  sides  of  which 

are  the  lines  numbered  8,  9, 
10  in  Fig.  159.  This  order 
gives  also  the  direction  of  the 
forces  at  8* 

Then  we  pass  to  7}  where 
four  forces  act ;  there  the  poly- 
gon of  forces  is  a  quadrilateial 
of  which  the  two  sides  7  and  9 
are  known,  since  the  force 
applied  by  the  bar  9  is  of  the 
same  amount  but  opposite  in 
direction  according  as  it  acts 
at  7  or  8. 
The  other  two  sides  are  parallel  to  the  bars  H  and  12.    The  four 

forces  are  thus  in  the  order  indicating  their  direction,  7,  9,  11,  12, 

at  7. 

Next  we  take  the  forces  at  1.     There  the  polygon  is  a  pentagon  of 

which  three  sides  are  known,  those  given  by  the  applied  force  at  1, 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  160. 


and  the  forces  applied  at  that  point  by  the  bars  10  and  11.  These 
latter  forces  have  at  1  the  opposite  dii'ections  to  those  applied  by  the 
same  bars  at  the  points  8  and  7  respectively.  Thus  the  polygon  is  to 
be  completed  by  sides  parallel  to  13  and  14,  and  taken  so  that  the 
pentagon  is  closed  by  the  sides  in  the  order  1,  14,  13,  11,  10,  which 
gives  the  direction  of  the  forces  at  1.     The  sides  10  and  13  cross. 

Similarly,  the  forces  applied  by  the  other  bars  are  obtained.  The 
nature  of  the  stress  in  each  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  by  the  letters 
Sj  T.    Thus  10,  14,  18,  21,  with  the  cross-bars  13  and  19,  are  in 
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compression  and  act  as  struts,  the  bars  9,  12,  16,  20,  with  the  cross- 
bars 11,  15,  17  are  in  tension,  that  is  act  as  ties. 

821.  Example.  Soof-Girder. — Another  example,  showing  a  roof- 
girder,  is  given  in  Figs.  160,  161.  The  reader  should  go  through  the 
exercise  of  finding  the  force-polygons  for  the  points  of  meeting, 


Fig.  162. 


It  2,  3»  4y  5j  69  7}  observing  that  there  are  no  applied  forces  at  the 
two  latter  points.  It  will  be  verified  that  the  bars  12)  23»  34» 
45  Of  e  struts,  and  the  remaining  bars,  17,  27*  73>  36»  46)  65)  67) 
are  ties.  Each  bar  is  marked  in  the  diagram  with  ^S'  or  T,  according 
as  it  is  a  strut  or  a  tie.    The  force-polygons  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  161. 

322.  Example.  Bridge-Girder. — Fig.  162  shows  a  bridge- girder 
with  two  sets  of  vertical  applied  forces.  The  polygon  of  forces 
consists  of  two  sets  of  parallel  forces  arranged  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers.  The  bars  in  the  frame  are  marked  T  or  S,  according  as 
they  are  ties  or  struts. 

The  diagrams  show  the  forces  acting  in  bars  which  occur  in  any 
section  of  the  girder,  and  of  course  a  girder  may  be  regarded  as  cut 

Fig.  163. 


across,  provided  forces  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  maintain  equili- 
brium. These  forces  are  those  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  bars 
cut  across  by  the  parts  removed. 

When  the  frame  contains  bars  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
Btifihess,  the  determination  of  stresses  becomes  more  troublesome, 
and  we  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question.  The  student  may  seek 
further  information  in  practical  works  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  the  treatises  on  Graphical  Statics  of 
Cremona,  Maurice  L^vy,  and  Culmann. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EQUILIBBinM  AND  MOTION  OF  A  CHAIN  OB  FLEXIBLE 

OOBD. 

323.  Ideal  Flexible  Ohain. — The  lengths  of  flexible  compara- 
tively massless  cord  ia  the  funicular  polygon  suggest  an  ideal, 
flexible,  and  massless  connection  between  particles.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  small  massive  particles  thus 
connected,  flrst  when  the  particles  are  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
then  for  any  fleld  of  force  whatever.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
particles  and  diminishing  the  distance  between  them,  we 
Fig.  164.  can  arrive  at  an  exact  idea  of  the  behaviour  of  a  flexible 
cord  or  chain  of  sensible  mass. 

A  chain  of  great  flexibility  and  considerable  mass  per 
unit  length  is  made  for  certain  purposes  not  requiring 
great  strength  by  connecting  small  hollow  spherical  pellets 
of  metal  by  short  links  of  thin  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
Each  link  is  of  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  shape  formed  by  two 
small  knobs  at  its  ends  and  the  connecting  piece  of  wire. 
The  adjoining  links  of  each  pellet  are  secured  by  these 
knobs,  which  have  been  passed  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter 
of  the  pellet  through  holes  the  edges  of  which  have  then 
been  pres.sed  down  round  the  wire.  This  is  an  approxi- 
mate realisation  of  the  ideal  chain  referred  to  above. 
The  alternation  of  perfectly  flexible  links  with  loading 
spherules  will  help  to  make  the  dynamics  of  a  chain 
clearer,  while  leaving  the  results  applicable  to  continuous 
strings  and  cords  which  are  capable  of  being  regarded  as 
flexible. 

324.  Ohain  under  Qravity.  The  Catenary. — Let  the 
particles  under  the  action  of  gravity  be  n  in  number,  of  equal  gravity 
Wf  and  separated  by  successive  flexible  links  each  of  length  a.  Then 
instead  of  (17)  of  §  301  we  have 

le;  =  T(tan6,  -  tan6j)  =  r(tan6j  -  tanO,)  =  . . .  =  r(tan0.+j  -  tand^). 

Now  consider  the  curve  touching  each  link  at  its  middle  point, 
and  let  there  be  a  horizontal  link  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal 
tangent  to  the  curve.     The  equations  just  written  express  that  the 
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tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve  to  the  horizontal  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  of  each  point  of  contact  measured  along  the 
polygon  from  any  chosen  point  of  contact  at  which  tan0  =  O.  If 
ar/w  be  denoted  by  c,  and  distance  along  the  polygon  from  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  link  (evidently  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve)  be 
denoted  by  «,  the  property  just  stated  may  be  expressed  by 

tane  =  ?  (1) 

c 

Let  there  be  a  very  large  number  of  particles  at  very  small 
distances  apart  loading  the  chain,  then  the  polygon  approximately 
coincides  with  the  curve,  and  can  be  made  to  do  so  without  b'mit  of 
closeness,  by  taking  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  successive 
particles  infinitely  short.  The  distance  8  along  the  polygon  thus 
agrees  in  the  limit  with  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the 
two  points,  and  (1)  may  be  applied  to  every  point  of  the  curve.  It 
may  now  be  written  in  the  form 

where  dy/dx  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  y  with  increase  of  horizontal 
distance  x  from  the  lowest  point. 

Now  let  d«  be  an  element  of  length  of  the  curve  thus  obtained, 
and  let  dXy  dyhe  corresponding  changes  in  x  and  y.     We  have 

««» =  da;»  +  iy'  or  {dy/dsy  =  dfUdx"  +  dy')  =  {dy/dxY/ [  1  +  (dy/dx)'}. 


Hence 

by  (2) 

dy 
dy                dx 

"  y{-(S)"} 

dy_        8 
ds     J(f  +  c') 

In  the 

same  way 

we  obtain 

dx           c 
ds    J(8'  +  c'y 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 

In  these  expressions  we  suppose  the  positive  sign  always  given  to 
the  radical. 

It  may  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  the  last  equation  is  deriv- 
able from  the  integral  relation, 

X  =  clog  {8  +  Jiv"  +  c")}  +  C,  (6) 
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where  (7  is  a  constant.  Since  s  is  measured  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve,  and  we  take  x^o  when  8  =  o,  we  have  C  =  - clogc.     Thus 

x  =  clog*-±^/(^^^. 
We  may  write  the  last  equation  in  the  form 

c 

where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms.  If  we 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  quantity  on  the 
right  by  -8  +  J{^-\-<^)  and  take  the  reciprocals  of  both  sides  we 
obtain 


X 

e 


e  *-  = 
so  that 


c/  i 


This  is  the  equation  in  terms  of  8  and  x  of  the  curve  in  which 
the  particles  hang.  It  is  known  as  the  catenary  since  it  is  the  curve 
in  which  a  uniform  flexible  chain  fixed  at  its  two  ends  alwa3rB  hangs 
under  gravity.  To  find  the  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  we  have, 
since  dyjdx  =  sjc, 

and  therefore 

y  =  |(/  +  6"^)  +  (7',  (9) 


where  C  is  a  constant.     If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  curve  C  =  -c,  and  the  equation  is 


c/  *        *^ 


y  +  c  =  72[^+e  n.  (10) 

This  is  slightly  simplified  if  the  origin  be  taken  at  a  point  distant  c 
vertically  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.     Then 


''■'      -').  (11) 


y  =  9  K+« 


A  line  through  this  origin  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  lowest 
point  will  in  what  follows  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abscissae,  and  the 
equation  of  the  curve  will  be  (11). 

Since  (7)  gives  y*  =»  «*  +  c*,  equations  (4)  and  (5)  can  be  written 

ds     y    ds     y 
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These  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  1G5.  A  tangent  is  drawn  to  the 
catenary  at  any  point  P,  and  a  length  PT=8  is  taken  from  P  along 
the  tangent.  The  point  ^  is  a  point  in  that  involute  of  the  catenary 
which  starts  from  the  lowest  point.  From  P  draw  the  ordinate 
of  the  curve  meeting  the  axis  OX  in  M,  From  2^  draw  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ordinate  meeting  it  in  U,     Then 

dyjda  =  si\\  PTR  =  cos  TPR. 

But  this  is  «/y,  that  is  PT/PM,  Hence  PTM  is  a  right  angle,  and 
the  tangent  at  T  to  the  involute  meets  the  axis  OX  in  the  foot  of 
the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  P. 

Again,  dx/ds  =  coaPTR  =  sin  TPE  =  TM/PM=  TMjy,  since  PTM 

FiQ.  166. 


is  a  right  angle.  But  dxjds  =  c/'t/,  hence  TM—  c,  that  is,  the  point  of 
contact  I'  of  a  tangent  to  the  involute  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
of  a  catenary  is  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  tangent  with  a  fixed  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  curve  possessing  this  property  is  called  the  tractory. 

We  have  thus  a  simple  rule  for  drawing  a  normal  and  a  tangent 
at  any  point  P  of  a  catenary,  and  at  the  same  time  finding  the  corre- 
sponding poini^  on  the  involute  already  referred  to.  Draw  the  ordi- 
nate MP  to  the  point  ^,  and  on  this  line  as  diameter  describe  a  circle. 
In  the  circle  lay  ofif  from  M  a  line  MT of  length  c,  and  draw  the  line 
PT.  PT  touches  the  catenary  at  P,  and  a  line  PN  perpendicular  to 
P  is  a  normal.  T  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  involute.  This 
gives  of  course  a  mode  of  describing  the  tractory  from  the  correspond- 
ing catenary. 

A  catenary  photographed  from  one  actually  formed  by  the  flexible 
chain  described  in  §  328  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  little  distortion  where  the  chain  passed  over  the  two  supports. 

825.  Geometrical  Description  of  Oatenary. — ^The  catenary  can 
be  described  by  the  method  of  successive  small  arcs  drawn  from  the 
centres  of  curvature  as  explained  in  §  105.     The  radius  of  curvature 

T 
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can  be  found  as  follows.     Since  tsLnO^s/cy  (I +tan^6)c?6  =  (i8/c,  and 
therefore  if  A  be  the  radius  of  curvature, 

/?=^  =  c(l+tan2^)  =  ?^. 
do  c 

Hence  to  tind{the  centre  of  curvature*  for  any  point  F  of  the 
catenary  we  describe  a  circle  touching  FM  at  F  and  passing  through 
the  point  T.  If  then  MT  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  in  another 
point  27  the  line  MU  will  give  the  length  E  of  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture. If  this  length  is  laid  off  from  F  along  the  normal  it  will  give 
as  its  other  extremity  the  centre  C  of  curvature. 

Fro.  166. 


Or  still  more  simply  thus  :  Produce  the  normal  through  F  back- 
wards to  meet  the  axis  OX  in  Z,  LF  is  equal  to  F,  which  can  then 
be  laid  off  from  F  to  C.  For  the  two  triangles  FTM,  LMF  are 
similar  and  MT  =  c.     Hence  LFjy  =  yjc  or  LF  =  i/jc. 

For  example,  to  draw  a  catenary  for  which  the  value  of  c  and 
the  lowest  point  A  are  given  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  From  the 
value  of  c  find  the  origin  0,  Through  0  draw  OA  (Fig.  167),  and 
produce  it  so  that  AB-  OA.  From  B  as  centre  draw  a  short  circular 
arc  through^.  Join  j?  to  one  extremity  A^  of  this  and  produce 
BA^  to  meet  the  axis  OX  in  My  Then  on  A^B  take  a  point  B^  such 
A^B^  is  equal  to  M^A^  From  this  point  as  centre  draw  a  second  arc 
continuing  the  former  short  arc  beyond  A^  to  A^,  Join  B^A^  and 
produce  to  if,.  Repeat  the  process  just  described,  and  so  on,  till 
the  catenary  has  been  di-awn  as  far  as  may  be  desired. 

The  curve  may  of  course  also  be  constructed  by  calculating  for 
given  abscissse  the  corresponding  ordinates,  and  laying  the  curve 
down  on  squared  paper  in  the  usual  way. 
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326.  Stretdung  Force  in  Oatenary. — ^The  stretching  force,  T^  in 
the  chain  at  any  point  is  easily  found.  The  horizontal  component 
of  T  is  rand  therefore  T  =  rds/dx,  that  is  by  (12)  and  the  value 

w/ar  of  1/c. 


7=,^  =  ^ 


a 


y- 


(13) 


Clearly  w^  the  gravity  of  a  particle,  is  the  action  of  gravity  on 
the  matter  corresponding  to  the  length  a  of  the  chain.  When  the 
number  of  particles  is  made  very  great  a  becomes  correspondingly 


Fig.  167* 


small,  and  then  we  call  wja  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  chain  (now 
regarded  as  continuous)  per  unit  of  length.  The  stretching  force 
at  any  point  is  thus  equal  to  the  downward  force  of  gi'avity  on  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  length  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point 
as  given  by  (11). 

327.  Oeneral  Theory  of  the  Eanilibrium  of  a  Flexible  String 
or  Ohain. — The  conception  of  a  chain  as  a  succession  of  small  massive 
particles  connected  by  short  flexible  links  enables  the  general  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  to  be  at  once  written  down.  Let  the  chain  be 
placed  in  a  field  of  force  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  exerted  on  a 
particle  of  mass  /a  situated  at  the  point  P  {x,  y^  z)^  a  force  the  co-or- 
dinates of  which  are  /iX,  fiF,  iiZ,  Let  a  denote  a  distance  along  the 
chain  from  any  fixed  point  P,  and  let  ba  denote  the  distance  between 
the  particle  at  P  and  the  particle  next  it  on  either  side.  Also  let  T 
denote  the  tensile  (stretching)  force  in  the  link  before  P,  and 
T  +  dT  that  in  the  link  after  P,  that  is  before  and  after  as  marked 
by  a  point  traversing  the  chain  in  the  sense  of  a  increasing.  We 
easily  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 

a.  The  component  of  the  applied  forces  X,  7,  Zy  on  the  particle  in 
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the  direction  of  either  link  must  balance  the  difference  of  pulls  dT 
between  the  two  links.     That  is,  if  /S"  be  the  component  in  question 

mS^-dT^^,  (14) 

6.  If  this  component  S  is  zero,  the  stretching  forces  are  the  same 
in  every  link.  The  applied  forces  on  the  particle  of  mass  m  bisect 
the  angle  (infinitely  nearly  180^  for  a  chain  of  infinitely  short  links) 
between  the  links  on  the  two  sides  of  the  particle  ;  in  other  words 
the  applied  forces  are  everywhere  normal  to  the  chain.  It  is  evident 
that  the  pulls  in  the  links  can  furnish  no  component  of  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  defined  by  two  successive  links.  Hence  the 
resultant  of  the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  pair  of  links  connected  with  it,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed, 
there  is  no  component  of  applied  force  at  any  point  perpendicular 
to  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  of  the  chain  at  that  point. 

c.  Also  it  can  be  proved,  as  at  §  205,  that  the  normal  component 
iV^of  the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
stretching  force  T  in  either  link  at  the  particle  into  the  curvature  of 
the  chain  at  the  particle,  that  is,  if  /?  be  the  radius  of  curvature  and 
the  direction  of  N  be  taken  as  positive  when  across  the  curve  from 
the  convex  to  the  concave  side, 

-ir=|.  (15) 

328.  Analytical  Oonditions  of  Eauilibrimn. — These  results  can 
be  expressed  more  analytically  as  follows.  Take  rectangular  axes  of 
xc,  y,  z.  The  direction-cosines  of  the  link  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
particle  at  P  are  those  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  along  which  «  is 
taken,  and  are  dxjda^  dyjdSj  dzjds.  Those  of  the  next  link  (that  on 
the  positive  side)  are  dxjda  +  b{dxld8),  dyjda  +  ^{dyjda)^  dzjds  + 
i^dz/ds).  The  components  of  T  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  there- 
fore Tdx/ds,  Tdyjda,  Tdzjda,  and  of  T+dT  are  (T  +  dT){dxld8 -{' 
Ji{dx/ds)],  &c.  Hence  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle  at  P  we  have 
for  the  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

da       da        da 

or,  if  0-  denote  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit  of  length,  /a  =  trda^  and 
the  equation  just  written  becomes 

similarly, 

da\    da 


(16) 


These  three  equations  are  really  all  expressed  in  (14:)  and  (15) 
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above,  which  can  be  deduced  from  them  as  follows.  Taking  the 
axis  of  X  along  the  curve  at  the  particle,  that  is,  taking  dx/ds  =  1, 
dy/ds  =  dz/ds  =  0,  we  have  X^S  and  d^xjd^  —  0,  and  obtain 

^+fTS=0.  (17) 

ds 

The  reader  may  verify  that  the  same  result  is  got  by  multiplying 
the  first  of  (15)  by  dx/da,  the  second  by  dy/da,  and  the  third  by 
dz/dsy  adding  the  products,  and  observing  that  since  {dxjdef  + 
(dyjdaY  +  {dzjdsf  =  1,  dx/ds .  didx/da)  +  ...  =  0. 

When  the  forces  X,  Y,Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential  V  so  that 
JT  —  -  9  r/9aj,  F  —  -  9  r/9y,  -^  =  -  9  ^79^>  *^®  equations  of  equi- 
librium have  the  form 

4/7^V<-?  =  0,&c.  (18) 

d8\    ds)        dx  ^     ' 

Equation  (16)  becomes  then  also 

f-<r?  =  0.  (19) 

ds         ds 

It  is  shown  at  §  55  that  if  p  be  the  step  from  the  origin  to  an 
element  of  a  curve,  dp/ds  is  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent,  while 
Rd?pjd^  {R  being  the  radius  of  curvature)  is  a  unit  step  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  elements 
of  the  curve.  Thus  if  dx,  dy,  dz  be  the  projections  of  ds  on  the  axes 
and  t,  J,  k  be  unit  steps  parallel  to  the  axes, 


and 


Hence  also 


dp  ~  idx  -^jdy  +  kdz, 

ds       ds       ds       ds' 
d^p  __  ,d^x     .d*y     id^z 


Thus  d^pjdfr  is  a  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature  of  which  the 
projections  on  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z  are  respectively  d^x/ds^,  cPy/ds', 
(Pz/de^.  The  components  of  any  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature 
are  proportional  to  these  quantities. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  radius  of  curvature  are  thus 

\(W*      d(r     ds^llSI    \\dsr  j      \d^  j      \ds^  /  j 
and  since  Rd!^pjd£  is  a  step  of  unit  length,  we  have 

1  j^\-\j^y\\(^y\  (20) 
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Denote  the  direction-cosines  just  found  for  the  normal  by  X,  /a,  v 
for  brevity,  multiply  the  first  of  (16)  by  X,  the  second  by  ft,  the  third 
by  y,  and  add.  Since  Xcbs/ds  +  fidzlds  +  vdz/ds  is  zero,  being  the 
cosine  of  90°,  we  obtain 

^+ir{\X+fiY+pZ)  =  0.  (21) 

/t 

The  expression  (XJr  +  /iF+v^)  is  what  we  have  denoted  by  ^Y  in 
(15),  which  is  therefore  identical  with  (21).  Hence  statement  (c)  is 
proved. 

The  reader  may  easily  construct,  if  necessary,  a  formal  analytical 
proof  that  the  force  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  is  zero.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  direction-cosines  of  the  binormal 
(that  is,  a  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point  considered)  are 
vdyjda  -  fidz/dSy  &c. 

He  may  also  as  an  exercise  find  the  equation  of  the  common 
catenary  from  (16)  by  putting  X=0,  Y=0,  Z=g;  and  as  another 
find  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  would  hang  if 
its  mass  per  unit  length  at  each  point  were  proportional  to  the 
tensile  stress  there  existing.  The  latter  curve  is  called  the  catenari/ 
of  uniform  strength.  The  equation  connecting  p  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture at  any  point  in  this  catenary,  and  the  distance  e  of  the  point 
from  the  lowest  point  is 


f.=  2« 


329.  Analogy  between  Equilibrium  of  String  and  Curvilinear 
Motion  of  a  Particle. — The  equilibrium  of  a  chain  bears  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  that  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  along  a  curve  under 
applied  forces,  and  from  solutions  of  problems  of  the  one  kind,  those 
of  problems  of  the  other  kind  can  be  inferred.  To  see  the  nature  of 
this  analogy,  imagine  a  particle  to  move  along  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
of  the  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  its  velocity  at  each  point  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  T,  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  point.  Then 
we  get  for  (17)  <U/d8  +  aS=0,  or  ^d^jd8-\-aST=^0^  that  is  since 
sdijda  =  8 

8  +  (r^r=0,  (22) 

the  equation  giving  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  under 
a  tangential  force  of  amount  -  a  ST  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
Again  (21)  clearly  gives  in  like  manner 

I  =  -  'tNT,  (28) 

for  the  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent.  The  specified 
motion  of  the  particle  is  thus  given  by  the  applied  tangential  and 
normal  forces  «S',  N  per  unit  length  of  the  chain,  each  multiplied 
hyT. 
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The  same  result  is,  of  course,  at  once  given  by  equations  (16), 
which  become 

i  +  <rrX=0,    ij  +  aTY^-O,    i  +  aTZ=^0.  (24) 

Each  of  these  is  of  the  same  form  as  (22),  but  the  three  together  give 
also  (23). 

For  example,  a  particle  falling  along  any  smooth  curve  in  a  vertical 
plane  under  the  action  of  gravity  has  at  each  point  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  point  considered  below 
a  certain  level.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  free  particle  which  has 
a  horizontal  component  of  velocity,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  with  its 
axis  vertical  and  its  vertex  upward.  The  velocity  at  any  point  is  that 
which  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  particle  in  falling  freely  from 
the  directrix  (§  50)  of  the  curve. 

The  form  of  a  chain  hanging  under  the  action  of  gravity  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical  and  vertex  downward  if  the 
horizontal  component  of  stretchiog  force  represented  by  a;  be  constant. 
This  will  be  the  case  if  X=0,  and  y==g.     But  in  the  circumstances 

supposed  r=^,  so  that  <rT=l.  But^ ^==T=J2gi/  where  y  is  the 
height  of  the  point  at  which  T  is  taken  above  the  directrix  of  the 

parabola.  Hence  (r=  1/^2^^,  that  is  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit 
of  length  at  different  cross-sections  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  directrix. 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  the  directrix  and  the 
axis  as  axes  of  x  and  ^  is  a^  =  4a(^  -  a),  where  a  is  a  constant.  Thus 
we  find  for  the  length  of  an  element  ds  the  value  dxjl  -{•  a^j'^^ 

—  dxjyja.  The  weight  of  the  element  is  proportional  to  dsj  Jy,  and 
is  therefore  proportional  to  dx.  Thus  the  weight  of  any  arc  of  the 
parabola  is  proportional  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  arc. 

The  analogy  just  discussed  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Naturcd  PhUoaophy,  §§  581,  582,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for 
further  examples. 

The  theory  of  a  string  in  the  field  of  a  central  force  is  very 
interesting,  but  we  have  not  here  space  to  deal  with  it. 

330.  Motion  of  an  Ineztensible  Ohain.  Condition  of  Inextensi- 
Mlity. — We  now  consider  the  motion  of  an  inextensible  string  or 
chain,  leaving  questions  regarding  elastic  strings,  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  apart  from  the  physical  theories  in 
which  they  arise,  to  the  chapter  on  Elasticity.  First  of  all  it  is  clear 
that  a  condition  is  imposed  on  the  variation  of  velocity  along  the 
chain  by  the  fact  that  no  element  can  alter  in  length.  Let  a;,  ^,  i  be 
the  component  velocities  at  one  point  P  of  the  chain,  and  x  +  dx^ 
y  +  dy,  z  +  dz  the  component  velocities  at  another  point  Q,  distant  da 
along  the  chain  from  the  former.  Then  the  tangential  velocities  at 
the  two  ends  of  de  are 

•dx       dy      .dz 
da       da       da^ 
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If  the  length  da  is  to  remain  unchanged  these  velocities  must  he  the 
same.  Hence  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order — 
namely,  the  products  dxd^dxjds),  <kc. — we  ohtain  the  necessai-y  con- 
dition. 

^f  +  ^*f  +  ^*^  =  0.  (25) 

as  as     ds  ds     as  ds 

This  may  also  be  obtained  at  once  by  differentiating  with  respect 
to  t  the  equation  {dxjday  -^-idyldsf  +  {dzjdsf  =  1,  on  the  supposition 
that  ds  is  constant.  The  same  equation  differentiated  with  respect 
to  t  without  this  supposition  gives  the  rate  of  stretching  of  the 
cord,  which  it  will  be  found  is  represented  by  the  expression  on  the 
left  of  (25). 

This  equation  is  sometimes  called  the  equation  of  continuity  of  an 
inextensible  chain. 

331.  Equations  of  Motion. — To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion 
we  have  only  to  express  the  fact  that  the  component  forces  on  an 
element  of  the  chain  as  reckoned  in  (16)  above  are  no  longer  zero, 
but  are  equal  to  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  element  in  the  direction 
of  the  axes.  Taking  as  in  (328)  axes  of  a;,  ^,  z^  fixed  in  space, 
and  putting  m,  v,  w  for  the  velocities  at  any  instant  of  the  element 
in  the  directions  parallel  to  these  axes,  we  have  for  the  equations 
of  motion 

d^t\    ds ; 

These,  with  the  kinematical  equation  (25),  are  sufficient  to  enable 
the  co-ordinates  a;,  y,  z  of  an  element  of  the  chain,  and  the  stretching 
force  T^  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  s  and  t, 

332.  Tangential  and  Normal  Resolution.  Conditions  of  Inez- 
tensibility. — When  the  motion  of  the  chain  is  in  one  plane  it  is 
convenient  to  refer  the  motion  to  moving  axes  consisting  of  the 
tangent  and  normal  to  an  element  of  the  chain.  The  appropriate 
kinematical  condition,  or  i-ather,  conditions,  may  be  obtained  from 
(25)  or  investigated  separately.     We  shall  choose  the  latter  course. 

Let  u,  V  now  denote  the  component  velocities  along  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  s  increasing,  and  towards  the  centre  of  curvature 
respectively.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  u  and  v  used 
above, which  are  velocities  relatively  to  fixed  axes  of  x  and  ^  In  a  short 
interval  of  time,  dt,  the  end  P  (Fig.  1G8)  will  have  moved  a  distance 
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udt  along  the  tangent  at  P  and  a  distance  vdt  along  the  normal  there ; 
in  the  same  interval  Q  has  moved  a  distance  {u  +  du)dt  along  the  tan- 
gent at  Q  and    a    distance    {v  +  dv)dt 
along  the  normal  at  the   same  point.  Vig.  168. 

Apply  to  both  points  displaoements  udt, 
vdt  equal  and  opposite  to  the  ditsplace- 
ments  of  P,  P  will  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  position  ;  Q  will  have  then 
been  displaced  relatively  to  P  through 
the      two     component     displacements, 

{(u  H-  du)cosda  -  m  -  (t?  +  dvsiada  }dt 

parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  and 

{{v  +  dv)coBda  -  v  +  {u +  du) sin d a} dt 

parallel  to  the  normal  at  P.  This  can 
be  easily  verified  from  Fig.  168. 

If  ds  is  inextensible  these  displace- 
ments cannot  have  altered  the  length 
of  da.  If,  therefore,  d<p  he  the  angle 
between  the  directions  of  the  element 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  dl,  we 
have,  supposing  da  very  small,  so  thai  cos cZ a  =  1,  and  smda  =  da 

1  ,    _u  +  du-u-{v-^ dv)da 

2  v  +  dv-v  +  {u  +  du)da  ' 


and 


,    _^v  ^  dv-v  +  ^u-^  du)da,. 

da 


By  making  dt  very  small  we  can  make  d<l>  as  small  as  we  please. 
Hence  in  the  limit  the  first  of  these  equations  gives  u  -  vda  =  0,  or 
since  da  =  da/R 


The  second  equation  gives  in  the  limit  also 

dv  ,  u 

—  +  —  =  w, 

d»    H       ' 


(28) 


where  6»(  =  dtp/dt)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  element  in  the  plane 
of  motion. 

Since  u,  v  are  velocities  referred  to  moving  axes,  the  accelerations 
of  the  element  are  to  be  calculated  as  explained  in  §  272  above.  Thus 
the  accelerations  along  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the  positions  of 
the  tangent  and  normal  at  the   instant   under  consideration  are 
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respectively  u-tav,  v  +  uu.     The  equations  of  motion  are  thus   by 
§  273  above 


as  ' 

T 
(t{v  +  wu)  =  (tN  +  — . 


(29) 


It  will  be  remembered  that  ^  as  defined  in  §  327  is  the  applied 
force  along  the  normal  towards  the  centi-e  of  curvature.  The  value 
of  III  is  dv/ds  +  ujR,  as  given  in  (28). 

333.  Steady  Motion  of  Chain.  Stii&iess  due  to  Motion. 
Persistence  of  Indentation. — From  these  equations  we  can  at  once 
draw  an  important  conclusion  regarding  the  steady  motion  of  a  chain. 
Let  the  chain  be  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  length,  and  move 
uniformly  without  change  of  figure  or  change  of  position  of  its  curve 
in  space.  Then w  =  v  =  0,  and  v  =  0.  Also  by  (28)  wlu  -  1  /R.  Hence 
the  equations  of  motion  become 


d» 
K 


v 

) 


(30) 


Thus  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  moves  is  the  equilibrium 
curve  of  the  chain  at  rest,  and  the  stretching  force  T  is  <T{RN-k-  u^), 
that  is  T  exceeds  the  value  for  stationary  equilibrium  by  au-.  When 
the  chain  is  driven  very  rapidly  the  value  of  7'  becomes  very  great  in 
compaiison  with  the  applied  forces,  and  consequently  these  have  only 
a  comparatively  slight  effect  in  controlling  the  figure  of  the  chain. 
Thus  let  a  chain  be  hung  over  a  pulley  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  let  it 
be  put  into  rapid  motion  by  rotating  the  pulley.  If  then  it  be 
struck  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  the  form  of  the  chain  will  be  altered 
at  the  part  struck,  and  the  hollow  made  by  the  blow  will  remain  at 
the  same  position  in  space  and  gradually  disappear  under  the  action 
of  gravity.  The  chain,  in  fact,  when  running  yields  to  the  blow 
like  a  bar  of  lead.  This  gt^^'- rigidity  or  stifiness  conferred  on  the 
chain  by  its  motion  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  possibility  of 
explaining  the  mechanical  properties  of  solid  substances  as  the  result 
of  the  inertia  of  a  system  of  moving  particles,  or  even  by  the 
inertia  of  a  moving  fluid  (see  §  33G). 

334.  Experimental  Illustrations  of  StifEhess  due  to  Motion. — 
The  experiment  of  the  moving  chain  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  169, 
which  shows  the  chain  (1)  revolving  in  its  figure  of  equilibrium,  (2) 
as  disturbed  by  a  blow.  It  is  well  in  making  the  experiment  to  use 
a  somewhat  large  and  deep  gi*ooved  pulley,  and  a  fairly  massive 
chain.  The  kind  of  dimensions  are  shown  by  Fig.  168  ;  if  the  pulley  is 
taken  as  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  it  will  serve  very  well.  A  curb 
chain  such  as  might  be  used  as  a  light  trace-chain,  say  weighing  about 


Fig.  169. 
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three  or  four  ounces  per  foot,  serves  very  well  for  an  experiment  on 
the  scale  here  indicated.  The  pulley  should  be  well  secured  :  if  the 
room  is  not  too  lofty  the  frame  of  the  pulley  may  be  bolted  to  the 
joists  of  the  ceiling  and  driven  by  a  cord  from 
a  driving  apparatus,  and  the  chain  made  long 
enough  to  be  reached  easily  from  below. 

When  striking  the  chain  with  the  hammer, 
it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  the  chain 
off,  to  direct  the  blow  horizontally  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  chain  is  moving.  Fig.  169  is 
taken  from  an  address  on  The  Theory  of  Stream- 
Lines  in  Relation  to  the  Resistance  of  Ships,  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Froude  {Proc.  B,  A.,  1875, 
Nature,  Nov.  18,  1875). 

Experiments  on  a  smaller  scale  with  lighter 
chains  may  be  made  with  a  vertical  pulley 
attached  to  a  whirling  table.  The  pulley  should 
overhang  so  that  the  chain  may  be  jerked  off 
the  pulley  while  still  spinning.  It  is  then 
possible  to  illustrate  the  apparent  or  virtual  solidity  given  to  the 
flexible  chain  by  the  motion  in  the  following  manner.  The  pulley 
(not  deeply  grooved)  i^^  say,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  closed  chain  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  circumference  of 
the  pulley  is  hung  on  it  so  that  there  is  a  part  below  the  pulley 
which  hangs  in  a  nearly  circular  figure,  really  in  a  catenary.  The 
chain  is  set  into  rapid  motion  in  this  figure  by  rapidly  rotating 
the  pulley,  and  is  then  jerked  off,  by  a  slight  sidewise  impulse,  so 
that  it  is  received  by  a  horizontal  board  placed  just  under  and  just 
a  very  little  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain.  The  chain  con- 
tinues to  revolve  after  leaving  the  pulley,  and  preserves  its  shape 
while  it  rolls  like  a  hoop  for  some  little  distance  along  the  board. 

835.  Obain  in  Steady  Motion  moves  in  Eqnilibrium  Figure. 
Velocity  of  Pulse  of  any  Form. — The  dynamical  explanation  of  the 
result,  as  stated  above,  lies  in  the  increased  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  enables  the  applied  forces  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
are  no  applied  forces  any  form  of  the  chain  is  an  equilibrium  curve, 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  chain  along  the  curve,  whatever  it  may 
be,  causes  no  distortion.     The  value  of  T'  is  then  (ru^  by  (30). 

To  make  the  matter  clearer,  consider  a  uniform  chain  moving  in 
a  plane  through  a  smooth  tube  of  any  form  under  no  applied  forces 
except  those  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  tube.  This  reaction  is 
everywhere  normal  to  the  direction  in  which  the  chain  is  travelling 
relatively  to  the  tube,  and  cannot  affect  the  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  is  therefore  the  same  at  every  point,  however  the 
curvature  may  vary,  and  is  equal  to  the  pull  applied  at  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  ends  if  these  are  free.  Let  now  its  value  T  be  equal 
to  cne*.  The  force  o-iV  applied  to  the  chain  per  unit  of  length  will  by 
(30)  be  zero,  and  there  is  no  action  whatever  between  the  tube  and 
chain.     The  velocity  of  the  chain  is  given  by  the  equation 


Let  the  ends  of  the  tube  be  straight  aod  in  line  as  ehown  in 
Fig.  170,  The  chain  enters  at  A  and  emerges  at  B  with  velocity  u. 
Now  impose  on  the  whole  system  of  tube  and  chain  a  uniform 
velocity  M  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ends  are 
moving.     This  will  not  disturb  the  relative  motion,  but  will  bring 


Tbe  chain  in  tobe  [b  a  series  of  small  spheres  at  equal 
distances  apart,  connected  b;  fine  threads. 

the  straight  ends  of  the  chain  to  rest  and  produce  a  motion  of  the 
shape  ^£  of  the  chain  with  velocit;tt  towards  the  left.  The  mutual 
action  between  tbe  tube  and  chain  remains  zero,  and  therefore  the 
tube  may  be  removed.  Hence  we  get  for  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  a  bend  of  any  shape  along  a  chain  or  flexible  cord  under  a  stretch- 
ing force  T,  the  value  JTja,  This  is  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
ordinary  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves  of  trausverre  displace- 
ment along  cords.  In  that  theory,  however,  the  motiouB  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  enmll:  here  no  limit  is  imposed  on  tbe  size 
or  shape  of  the  bend  in  the  chain.  This  simple  proof  of  the  formula 
for  the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  along  a  cord  seems  to  have  been 
first  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait.* 

336.  Qnasi-Bigidity  of  Tube  produced  by  Flnld  flowing  in  it. 
— The  same  kind  of  rigidity  may  be  given  to  a  flexible  tube  by 
running  through  it  a  fluid  of  considerable  density,  such  as  water.  If 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  cross  section  be  R  and  the  velocity  of 
ths  fluid  be  u,  the  normal  force  applied  by  the  tube  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  will  be  m^jH  if  cr  be  the  mass  of  the  fluid  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  tube.  This  will  be  applied  by  the  tube  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  in  it  of  a  stretching  force  7*  of  amount 
iru-,  since  the  normal  force  per  unit  of  length  due  to  7"  is  TjK.  Thus 
T  is  independent  of  the  curvature  of  the  tube  and  is  the  same 
throughout. 

337.  Example.  Ohain  Falling  wider  Oravity—As  an  example 
of  the  equations  of  motion  we  may  consider  a  chain  falling  under 

*  "  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. "    Appendix, 


vertical  pUuie ;  &  chain,  for  example,  bung  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
then  suddenly  released  at  one  end.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  the 
tangent  to  the  chain  at  any  element  makes  with  the  horizontal.  The 
equations  of  motion  are 

(7(u-ui'}=  -trgsmip+  -  -  . 

Differentiate  the  first  of  these  with  respect  to  s,  and  multiply 
the  tecond  by  l//f,  that  b  by  dtp/ds,  and  subtract  the  second  result 
from  the  first.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  resulting  equation  is 
(PTjdti'-TIS'.  The  left-band  side  reduces  by  the  kinematical 
relations  [dajd^^vjR,  dvjd»  +  'u!R  =  u{  =  ifi,\lR  =  di^ld8\  to  -aip^. 
Hence  we  obtain 


<r(^ 


which  gives  the  rate  at  which  each  element  of  the  chain  is  changing 
its  direction. 

At  the  instant  of  release  the  chain  has  no  motion,  and  conse- 
quently th«  tensile  streea  at  different  points  just  after  release 
satisfies  the  equation 

which  we  shall  presently  arrive  at  in  a  different  manner. 
The  integral  of  this  equation  is  (see  §  340) 

in  which  8  is  supposed  to  be  measured  from  the  point  at  which  7**  7|>, 
and  T  is  /.ero  when  a--^L 

338.  Hode  of  Bolvliig  FroblemB  on  Ohains.  Ez&mples. — In 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  finding  T,  it  is  necessary  generally  to 
solve  a  differential  equation,  and  the  constants  of  the  solution  must 
be  determined  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  For  instance,  if  the  chain 
is  cut  at  any  point,  the  value  of  7*  is  there  zero  ;  if  it  is  fixed  at  any 
point,  the  tangential  velocity  and  acceleration  are  there  zero,  and  so 
on.  If  one  extremity  of  the  chain  is  constrained  to  be  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  surface,  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  along  the  normal 
to  the  surface  is  always  zei'o. 

If  both  ends  of  the  chain  were  released  at  once,  it  is  evident  that 
from  that  instant  there  would  be  no  tensile  force  anywhere  in  the 
chain,  which  would  fall  freely  in  the  curve  in  which  it  hung  before 
release.     This  also  follows  from  (35)  above. 
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The  result  (34)  obtained  in  §  837  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
case  in  which  the  stretching  force  in  a  uniform  chain  is  suddenly 
altered  at  any  point — for  example,  the  case  in  which  the  chain  given 
in  equilibrium  or  in  motion  under  applied  forces  is  suddenly  freed  or 
fixed  at  some  point,  or  has  the  stretching  force  in  it  suddenly  altered 
at  one  or  more  points.  The  solution  is  obtained  by  superimposing 
upon  the  stretching  force  T^  formerly  existing  in  the  chain,  a 
stretching  force  T'  fulfilling  equation  (34).  The  stretching  force  at 
any  point  is  thereby  changed  from  T  U}  T-\-T\  We  take  here  a  few 
examples. 

[In  the  more  general  case  of  a  non-uniform  chain,  the  equation 
for  the  variation  of  the  stretching  force  ^  to  be  applied  is  (41) 
below.] 

(1)  A  uniform  chain  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  R 
on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  under  the  action  of  a  repulsive  force  F 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle:  it  is  required  to  find  the  change  of 
stretching  force  in  the  chain  just  after  it  is  cut  at  one  point. 

The  stretching  force  at  the  point  cut  is  suddenly  reduced  to  zero, 
and  thus  the  tensile  force  T'  suddenly  applied  there  is  -  FR,  We 
have,  therefore,  by  (34),  at  any  point  at  an  angular  distance  6  from 
the  point  at  which  the  chain  is  cut  (since  8==  OR,  1  =  2nR) : 

r=:FR^--~ ^     

The  tensile  force  in  the  chain  at  this  point  thus  becomes 

or  the  stretching  force  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  factor  in 
brackets  to  1. 

(2)  A  uniform  chain  is  held  in  contact  with  the  convex  suiface  of 
the  lower  half  of  a  vertical  hoop  by  equal  upward  vertical  forces  just 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  applied  at  the  two  ends  of  the  horizontal 
diameter.  The  hoop  is  suddenly  removed  without  alteration  of  these 
forces :  it  is  required  to  find  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  just 
after  the  removal  of  the  hoop. 

Let  F  be  the  amount  of  each  applied  vertical  force  and  T  the 
tensile  force  at  any  point  when  the  hoop  is  in  position.  Then  if  i//  be 
the  angle  the  radius  to  the  point  makes  with  the  horizontal  diameter^ 
the  first  of  (32)  gives 

T=F-  (rgRf cos  }l.d\l^='F-  trgRsin  ^. 
0 

At  the  lowest  point,  therefore,  T^F  —  agR. 


point  acting  normally  uiwara,  ana  ^v    oe  tne  reaction  oi  tne  noop 
on  the  chain, 

-  JV=  — =A''  +  iTjfBini//, 


by  the  value  of  T  just  obtained.  At  the  lowest  point,  therefore, 
Jf'  =  FjR  -~  2/rg.  If  the  forces  F  are  just  sufficient  to  support  the 
chain,  JV'  =--  0  at  the  lowest  point,  and  therefore  F—  2effR. 

Let  now  the  hoop  be  removed.     The  chain  juat  after  is  not  in 
motion,  and  the  equations  fulfilled  by  the  tensile  force  are : 


=  ff  jrsin  ip, 


which  give  rfT/tW  -  TjlP-d,  that  is,  since  da='Ri£^ 


subject  to  the  conditions  that  T^T  when  J'  =  0,  and  when  J'  =  n-. 
Thus  J'=.l+B  =  jt«'  +  Be'"'.  Determining  ^  and  B  from  these 
two  equations  we  obtain 


r-Xc-'")-''**'-''). 


For  the  lowest  point  this  gives 


T=2F,-      '     ,  - 


so  that  the  value  of  T  is  there  changed  by  the  removal  of  the  hoop 
in  the  ratio  ij{ei''  +  e'~i'),  since  as  we  have  seen  T^F-agR  as 
the  lowest  point,  and  F=  2agR. 

(3)  A  uniform  chain  is  hung  vertically  from  its  two  ends,  which 
are  close  together.  One  of  the  ends  is  then  let  go :  it  is  required  to 
find  the  tensile  force  at  the  bight,  where  the  chain  passes  over  from 
the  free  side  to  the  other. 

This  cannot  be  taken  as  an  example  of  (34),  since  at  the  bight 
£  —  0,  but  the  solution  may  be  obtaine<]  from  first  principles.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  stretching  force  in  the  chain  on  the  side  that 
is  let  go,  for  each  portion  on  that  side  at  any  instant  is  then  falling 


at  that  instant  is  the  velocity  of  the  falling  part  6i  the  chain.  But 
since  the  whole  length  of  the  chain  is  constant,  2/,  say,  the  sta- 
tionary portion  is  now  of  length  I  +  ^a,  and  ia  therefore  increasing  in 
length  at  rate  ^4  =  Jf . 

The  rate  at  which  mass  is  passing  over  to  the  stationary  side  is 
^av,  and  since  as  it  passes  over  each  element  is  brought  to  rest,  the 
rate  of  destruction  of  momentum  at  the  bight  is  ^m'  =  ^agH'^.  This 
is  the  value  of  the  tensile  force  at  the  lower  end  of  the  non-moving 
portion. 

The  rate  of  exhaustion  of  kinetic  energy  at  the  bight  is  jtr^^, 
and  hence  the  whole  energy  exhausted  from  the  beginning  up  to 
time  t  is 

As  the  reader  may  verify,  the  loss  of  potential  energy  in  the  time  t 
is  a</a(l  -  ^),  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  falling  portion  is 
vg8{l-  J«).  The  energy  exhausted  is  thus^o-!?'i'«=  yV''.''^'  as  already 
found.  This  energy  is  wholly  dissipated  if  the  chain  be  in- 
extensible. 

Another  example  involving  discontinuity  in  the  stretching  force 
due  to  impulsive  setting  into  motion  of  successive  elements  of  the 
chain  ia  the  following  i— 

(4)  A  fine  chain  lies  on  a  table  in  a  small  heap  close  to  the  edge. 
One  end  is  carried  vertically  Up  from  the  table,  over  a  smooth 
horiEontal  rod  at  distance  a  above  the  table,  and  down  again  until 
the  free  end  hangs  below  the  edge  of  the  table :  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  motion  and  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  rod. 

If  X  be  the  distance  below  the  table  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  chain  at  any  insbint,  the  momentum  on 
the  descending  side  is  then  (r{a  +  T)j;,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of 
momentum  of  the  part  already  on  that  aide  is  a{a  +  x)x.  If,  then,  T, 
be  the  stretching  force  at  the  top  of  that  portion,  we  have 

.T(a+x)i  =  <,ff(a+^)-T,. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  momentum  of  the  chain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rod,  the  side  of  constant  length  of  chain,  is  made  up  of  two 
parts — the  rate  at  which  momentum  is  given  to  the  chain  formerly 
at  rest  in  the  heap,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  upward  mooientum  of 
the  upward  moving  chain.  The  upward  velocity  is  numerically  x, 
since  the  chain  is  inertensible.  In  time  dt  mass  a:rdt  of  chain  is  set 
moving  with  velocity  x,  and  the  rate  of  generation  of  momentum  at 
the  lowest  point  is  war.  The  rate  at  which  the  portion  of  chain  below 
a  cross-section  very  near  the  top  (and  moving  with  the  chain),  where 
the  stretching  force  is  T,,  is  gaining  momentum,  is  thus  aaic  +  aj^. 
Thus 


I 


side  to  the  other  and  has  its  momentum  changed  from  oifdt  upwards 
to  ais'dt  downwards.  If,  however,  the  length  of  chain  on  the  rod  is 
infiniteeimal,  this  by  (29)  cannot  cause  any  finite  difference  in  T 
between  the  two  sides.  Thus  T,  =  7",,  and  we  obtain,  by  adding  the 
equations  formed, 

iT(2a  +  x)x  +  (ri*  =  agx 
or 

Hence,  int^rating  and  determining  the  constant  of  integration  from 
the  fact  thSt  z  =  0  when  x = ar,,  we  get 

(2a+»;)*i'  =  |y{i'(3a  +  a!)-V(3«  +  x.)}. 

If  we  divide  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  3(3a  +x)  and  multiply 
by  a,  we  obtain  on  the  left  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  chain. 
The  reader  may  prove  that  the  expression  obtained  on  the  right  is 
less  than  ^eg{x  -  x^  the  amount  of  potential  energy  lost  from  the 
be^oning  of  the  motion. 

The  time  of  faDing  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  value  found 
for  X.     Of  course,  if  x,  =  0,  the  time  is  infinite. 

33S  Chain  on  Bongli  SnrfAce.  Friction  of  Bope  round  Oylinder. 
— When  a  string  or  chain  rests  on  a  surface,  a£  for  example  when  a 
rope  is  wound  round  a  cylinder,  or  if  the  chain  is  in  motion  under 
applied  forces,  the  action  of  the  surface  including  the  friction  mu6t 
be  taken  into  account.  Thus  for  the  equations  of  motion  of  an 
element  of  the  chain  we  must  write  by  (39) 

»(''+«'»)= ,T^■+iV'+^, 

where  N'  and  Faxti  the  normal  force  and  the  friction  applied  to  the 
element  per  unit  of  its  length  by  the  surface.  Let  the  chain  be  at 
reft  on  the  surface  and  be  on  the  point  of  motion  under  the  tangential 
pull  Tt,  applied  at  one  extremity.  Further  let  N=(i,  and  F—itN', 
where  fi  is  a  constant.  We  have  iV'=  -TjR,  and  since  dTjda=F, 
we  have  also 

^T_       T     ^^dT         da 


"n- 


(37) 


Hence  for  the  value  of  T  at  distance  a  from  the  end  at  which  the 
pull  is  7'^ 

Iogr=-^A'  (38) 
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If  the  surface  be  a  circular  cylinder  round  which  the  chain  is 
wound  in  spires  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines,  we  have 

Thus   the  pull  which  must  be  applied  at  distance  a  from  the 

end  to  which  T^  is  applied  is  only  the  fraction  e  ~  '**'*  of  the  whole 

pull  Tf^,  The  remainder  1  -  « ~ '**'*  of  the  applied  pull  is  balanced 
by  frictional  resistance.     For  each  turn   the  ratio  of  diminution 

•        — 2irtt 
IS  6  . 

To  form  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  diminution  of  the  required 
balancing  pull,  let  the  cylinder  be,  say,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  let 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  ft  be  j^.     In  a  distance  round  the  cylinder 

of  six  inches  the  value  of  T'  is  diminished  to  e~  ^^,  and  therefore  in 
a  distance  of  80  inches  to  Tje,  that  is  to  r/2'71828....  In  a  little 
less  than  four  turns  of  the  rope  round  the  cylinder  the  value  of  T 
is  brought  down  to  iy«^,  that  is,  to  ^/ 150  nearly. 

This  shows  how  by  passing  a  rope  a  few  times  round  a  post  a 
great  pulling  force,  for  example  that  exerted  by  a  steamer  moored  to 
a  quay,  can  be  balanced  by  a  comparatively  slight  pull  applied  to 
the  free  end  of  the  rope. 

340.  ImpnLsive  Motion  of  Ohain. — ^Now  let  the  string  given  on 
any  curve,  whether  plane  or  not,  be  set  into  motion  by  tangential 
impulses  applied  at  its  end-elements.  The  effect  of  the  applied  forces 
during  the  short  interval  r  of  the  impulse  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
thus  if  T  denote  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  of  the  chain,  and 
^  V  denote  the  tangential  and  normal  velocities  generated,  we  have, 
.adapting  (32)  to  the  case  of  impulse, 

'The  second  of  these  by  (27)  is  a'du/d8=^T/R*y  and  the  first  gives 
.cdu/ds  +  udo-lda  =-  d^Tjd^,  Hence,  eliminating  i»,  we  obtain  the  rela- 
tion 

d^      tfdsda     /P       '  ^     ^ 

which  connects  the  values  of  T  at  different  points  along  the  curve. 

That  this  result  is  not  limited  to  plane  curves  for  the  initial  form 
of  the  chain  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  motion  of  each 
element,  produced  as  it  is  by  impulsive  stretching  force  along  the 
chain,  can  only  take  place  in  the  osculating  plane  (the  plane  detined 
at  each  point  by  a  pair  of  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve  which 
there  meet).  There  is  no  force  anywhere,'  and  no  velocity  generated, 
along  the  binormal,  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane. 

This  equation  can  easily  be  solved  when  the  variation  of  a  along 
the  curve  is  known.     In  the  particular  cases  of  R  &  constant  with 


in  wbich  (rftr/(ii)/(risaconatrant,  asay,wehaveff  =  <7-,<"  where  o-,  is  the 
value  of  a  where  « =  0.     Thi«  is  therefore  the  CB£e  of   a   chain   the 
masB  of  which  varies  exponentially  with  distance  along  the  chain. 
The  constancy  of  R  limits  the  curve  to  the  case  of  a  circle  or  helix. 
The  aolution  in  the  case  of  o  constant  is  that  of  the  equation 


If  7'=r,  when«=0,  and  f-O  when<  =  i,  we  have 

C=  -r«-"'/(«'^«-e~"''),    C"  =  7',e"V(e"''-e-"*), 
M>  that  with  these  conditions 

r «  -  r.*"""'^  ~  ']""J— .  (4*) 

If  2  be  infinite  C=  0  and  C  =  T^,  and  the  solution  is 

T^T^ei",  (45) 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  to  the 
value  at  a  point  at  a  distance  It  farther  along  the  curve  is  e.  The 
curve  in  this  case  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  helix  extending  to  infinity. 
This  reeult  b  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  PhUoaopky,  vol.  i., 
Fart  I.,  §  317,*  where  the  difierential  equation  (41)  is  obtained  in  a 
different  manner. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  differential  equation  may  be 
solved  also  when  the  radius  of  curvature  A  is  a  quadratic  function 
of  *.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Stokes,  Comb.  PhU.  Tra'nt. 
\M'i,  or  Colleeted  Papers,  vol.  i.,  or  to  Bouth's  Advaaoed  Rigid 
Dynamics,  p.  306. 

Equation  (41),  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  §  338,  may  be 
appli»l  to  all  cases  in  which  the  tonsile  force  T  in  the  chain  is  tiud- 
deuly  altered  to  a  new  value :  for  example  that  in  which  the  chain 
attached  at  fixed  points  is  suddenly  released  at  one  point. 

*  From  tbs  passags  beie  referfed  to  a  clause  teema  to  have  dropped  out. 
In  line  18  of  p.  299  after  "for  iDstance,"  sapplj  the  words  "and  when  tbe 
cord  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  eitendina;  to  infinity  from  tbe  point 
acted  on."  Tbe  diecaisloD  is  carried  oat  bj  Ltgranga's  method  ol  malti- 
pUera,  and  is  very  instructivs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
STATICS  AND  KINETICS  OF  FLUIDS. 

341.  Distinction  between  a  Solid  and  a  Fluid.— So  far  we  have 
considered  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Particles  or  of  a  Kigid  Body  : 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 

The  actual  physical  distinction  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  at 
all  events  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  is  no  doubt  clearly  appre- 
hended by  most  people,  but  the  expression  of  the  distinction  in  words 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  best  definition  perhaps  of  a  fluid 
is  that  it  is  a  substance  which  has  no  elasticity  of  shape.  In  a 
following  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  subject  of  elasticity,  but  one 
or  two  definitions  must  be  given  here  to  enable  the  distinction 
between  a  solid  and  a  fluid  to  be  understood. 

342.  Elasticity  of  Bulk  and  Shape. — Elasticity  itself  may  be 
defined  as  that  property  of  matter  which  renders  necessary  the 
application  of  external  force  to  change  the  bulk  or  shape  of  a  body, 
and  the  continued  application  of  the  external  force  to  maintain 
the  change  effected,  and  which  enables  the  body  to  return  towards  or 
to  its  former  bulk  or  shape  when  the  external  force  is  removed. 

When  a  body  suffers  change  of  bulk  or  of  shape  it  is  said  to  be 
strained,  and  the  change  of  relative  configuration  of  the  particles  of 
the  body  involved  sets  up  within  the  body  forces  opposing  the 
change,  which  depend  only  upon  the  amount  of  the  change  which  has 
been  effected.  It  is  these  internal  forces  that  have  to  be  overcome 
or  balanced  by  the  external  forces  which  are  applied  to  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  external  forces  required  depend  only 
upon  the  amount  of  change  of  bulk  or  shape  which  has  taken  place. 

343.  Viscosity. — There  are  however  developed  within  almost  all 
bodies  forces  of  resistance  to  change  of  shape  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  change  which  has  been  effected,  but  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding.  But  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  body  is  no  result  of  elasticity  of  the  body.  It  is  due 
in  fact  to  tangentiai  action  between  the  portions  of  the  body  which 
always  opposes  their  relative  motion,  and  extinguishes  vibrational 
motion,  with  conversion  of  the  energy  of  the  motion  into  heat 
within  the  substance.  Such  forces  are  called  viacovs  forces,  and  also 
dissipative  forces  because  they  dissipate  energy.  They  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  forces  which  are  developed  within  elastic  bodies 
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amount  of  change  that  has  taken  place,  and  which  must  be  balanced 
by  the  apphed  forces,  when  the  body  remains  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium in  the  chajiged  Rtate.  These  latter  forces  are  called  elastic 
forces.  They  are  forces  concerned  in  the  transference  of  energy  from 
storage  in  one  always  available  form  to  storage  in  another,  for  example 
from  energy  of  motion  of  a  vibrating  body  to  energy  of  change  of  con- 
configiiration  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  strain.  They  have  no  tendency 
to  dissipate  energy  although  in  the  body  in  which  they  are  developed 
dissipative  forces  may  at  the  same  time  have  play. 

viJ4.  Homogeneity  and  Isotropy  of  a  Body. — -Before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape  we 
take  the  two  following  definitions,  first,  of  a  homogeneous  body, 
second,  of  an  isotropic  body.  A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneous 
when,  if  cubes  of  equal  size  similarly  situated  in  the  body  (that  is, 
with  seta  of  parallel  edges  parallel)  are  taken,  these  cubes  show 
similarity  of  properties,  that  is,  when  properties  taken  with  respect 
to  the  direction  parallel  to  eauh  set  of  four  parallel  edges  are 
identical  in  all.  The  properties  however  relative  to  one  set  of 
four  parallel  edges  may  not  be  the  same  aa  the  corresponding 
properties  relative  to  another  set  of  four  parallel  edges  of  the  same 
cube.  If  however  the  properties  of  any  one  cube  with  respect  to  a 
specified  direction  in  the  original  body  be  the  same  for  all  the  cubes, 
the  body  is  homogeneous. 

If  the  properties  of  the  body  be  the  same  for  all  directions 
through  the  same  point  the  body  is  not  only  homogeneous  but 
itotropic.    The  body  is  said  to  possess  homogeneity  and  iaotropy. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  or  isotropic  as  r^ards  its  elastic 
properties  when  the  elastic  properties  are  those  by  which  is  is  tested. 
In  general  bodies  which  are  homogeneous  or  inotropic  with  respect 
to  one  set  of  physical  properties  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with 
respect  to  others,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  For  example, 
a  crystal  of  sulphur  is  not  isotropic  as  regards  ite  electrical  properties, 
but  is  very  approximately  isotropic  in  its  magnetic  properties. 

345.  Elasticltr  of  an  Isotropic  Body. — Bodies  which  occur  most 
commonly  in  nature  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  isotropic 
as  regards  their  elastic  properties,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elastic  body 
we  have  only  two  kinds  of  elasticity  to  deal  with  (])  eltislicity 
of  bulk,  (2)  elasticity  of  shape.  Change  of  bulk  without  change 
of  shape  is  easily  imagined.  Take  a  sphere  of  material  and  immerse 
it  in  water  in  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press ;  equal  pressure  will 
be  applied  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  direction  towards 
the  centre.  If  the  sphere  be  isotropic  it  will  remain  a  sphere  under 
the  uniform  pressure  applied  all  over  its  surface,  there  will  be 
no  change  of  shape  of  the  sphere  oi'  of  any  portion  of  it.  It  will 
have  been  however  converted  into  a  smaller  sphere,  and  to  maintain 
it  a  smaller  sphere  the  continued  application  of  pressure  will  be 
required.  If  the  pressure  be  removed  the  sphere  will  return  towards 
its  former  bulk.     The  strain  to  which  the  sphere  is  subjected  by 
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dr  be  the  positive  amount  of  change  of  volume,  and  v  the  original 
volume,  the  meaeure  of  the  strain  ia  tvjv.  If  v  be  the  original 
radius  of  the  sphere  and  r'  be  the  new  radius  the  value  of  Sv  is 
4ir{r' -  r'^),  and  the  original  volume  is  equal  to  4irr*,  hence  the 
strain  of  the  sphere  is  (r' - r'')lr^.  This  may  be  written  {r - r) 
(r*  +  fr'  +  r'^)lr'  which,  if  /  be  nearly  equal  to  r,  is  very  approximately 
6(r  —  r')r.  The  quantity  (r-r')/r,  which  is  the  ratio  of  diminution 
of  the  length  of  radius  to  the  length  of  the  original  radius,  may  be 
called  the  strain  that  the  radius  is  subjected  to ;  thus  the  strain  for  a 
small  alteration  of  volume  of  the  sphere  is  approsiioately  three  times 
the  strain  of  the  radius.  This  relation  will  appear  again  frequently 
in  the  discussion  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies. 

346.  Specification  of  Bheariiig. — In  order  to  specify  alteration  of 
shape  without  alteration  of  volume  let  the  reader  imagine  a  cubical 
part  of  an  isotropic  body.  Let  one  face  of  the  cube  be  imagined 
cemented  fast  down  to  a  horizontal  bed  and  let  the  opposite  face  of 
the  cube  be  cemented  to  a  horizontal  plate  at  a  distance  from  the  bed 
just  equal  to  the  length  of  edge  of  the  cube.  Now  let  the  upper  plate 
be  moved  in  its  own  plane  through  a  small  distance  in  the  direction 
of  one  set  of  parallel  horizontal  edges  of  the  cube.  There  is  thus 
1  alteration  of  the  vertical  dis- 
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tance  between  the  two  faces  of  the 

cube,  but  the  effect  of  the  motion 
of  the  upper  face  in  the  direction 
specified  will  have  been  to  render 
the  four  edges  which  were  formerly 
vertical  a  set  of  four  parallel  lines 
no  longer  vertical.  If  a;  be  the 
distance  (^^'or(7C)  through  which 
the  upper  face  has  been  moved  as 
stated, andfbe  the  distance  between 
two  faces,  that  is  the  edge  of  the 
cube,  the  inclination  of  each  of  the 
formerly  vertical  lines  to  the  vertical  is  now  tan''x/f.  If  a;  be  small 
in  comparison  with  {,  this  inclination  is,  very  neai'ly,  3^/1. 

By  this  displacement  each  horizontal  section  of  the  cube  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
cube  through  a  distance  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  section 
from  the  lower  face,  that  is,  through  a  distance  PQ,  which  is  equal 
to  xyll  if  y  be  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  lower  face. 
Obviously  there  has  been  no  change  of  volume  of  the  body  or  of  any 
{>art  of  it,  the  body,  and  every  part  of  it  in  a  similar  manner, 
has  undergone  change  of  shape. 

The  kind  of  strain  here  specified  is  called  ihearirtg  etrain  and 
will  engage  oiir  attention  later  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the 
measure  of  the  strain  is  the  ratio  xjl,  that  is,  when  x  is  small, 
the  inclination   to  the  vertical  of  the  two  inclined  positions  into 


thrown. 

347.  Streu  inrolTsd  in  Slieuuis  Strain. — When  a  solid  body  u 
thus  subjected  to  chaiife  of  shape  without  change  of  bulk,  force  must 
be  Applied  in  tbb  manner  to  the  plate  to  maintain  change  of  shape 
of  the  body.  This  applied  force  is  force  tangential  to  the  interface 
between  the  plate  and  the  cube  to  which  it  is  cemented,  and  has  the 
same  value  per  unit  of  area  all  over  the  interface.  The  applied  force 
must  be  maintained  if  the  state  of  strain  on  the  body  is  to  continue, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  the  body  returns  towards  its 
former  shape.  Within  the  body,  if  it  has  elasticity  of  shape,  is  set 
up  a  system  of  internal  forces  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  strain, 
and  tending  to  undo  that  state. 

An  isotropic  solid  has  elasticity  both  of  bulk  and  shape,  a  fluid  ia 
isotropic  but  has  only  elasticity  of  bulk,  and  has  no  elasticity  of 
shape,  at  least  it  has  not  in  ordinary  circumstances.  For  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  certain  Special  circumstances  bodies  which 
ordinarily  behave  as  Buida  may  be  found  to  possess  elasticity  of 
shape.  At  present  however  we  define  a  solid  as  a  body  which  has 
the  two  elasticities  we  have  specified,  and  a  fiuid  as  a  body  which  has 
only  the  first,  namely  elasticity  of  bulk. 

MS.  Viscona  Beaistance  to  Change  of  Shape. — In  all  actual 
fluids  however  there  is  resistance  to  change  of  shape  not  depending 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding,  that  is  to  say, 
all  fluids  are  more  or  lees  viscous.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  most  ordinary  observation.  By  tilting  a  glass  of  water  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  the  water  can  be  set  into  oscillation  in  the  vessel ; 
continual  changes  uf  shape  oF  every  part  of  the  water,  though  not  of 
bulk,  proceed  and  are  resisted  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  water.  This  resistance  depends  upon  the  rate  of  change 
of  shape  and  disappears  when  that  rate  is  zero  however  great 
the  change  that  has  been  effected  may  be.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  vibration  has  subsided  and  a.  sufficiently  delicate  thermo- 
meter would  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  been 
slightly  raised.  Fluids  differ  very  considerably  in  viscosity,  that  ia 
in  the  amount  of  resistance  which  they  offer  to  change  of  shape 
going  on  at  a  given  rate ;  in  fact  this  resistance  may  be  so  great  that 
the  body  only  very  slowly  changes  its  shape  under  ordinary  forces 
and  appears  to  behave  as  a  solid.  If  however  the  body  be  a  highly 
viscous  fluid,  a  sufficiently  long  continuance  of  only  a  small  force  will 
suffice  to  produce  a  marked  change  of  shape.  Water,  for  example, 
has  a  small  degree  of  viscosity,  alcohol  and  some  other  liquids  have 
still  less ;  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  oils  have  a  higher 
viacosity  of  varying  amounts,  that  of  castor  oil  for  example  is  veiy 
considerable.  The  viscosity  of  treacle  is  very  great,  so  much  indeed 
that  there  is  a  perceptible  retention  of  the  shape  of  a  portion  of  the 
treacle  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  laid  quickly  as  a  heap  on  a  table. 

349.  Ezperimeatal  niTutration  of  Viscosity.  —  The  following 
experiment  illustratee  the  different  viscosities  of  substances  very 
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joint,  about  which  the  sling 
Fis.  173,  c&nnot  swivel,  to  a  stiff  wire, 

which  again  is  rigidly  attached 
to  a  hook  above.  The  8us- 
peDBion  wires  are  all  made  of 
the  name  material  and  of  the 
same  length  and  gauge.  One 
of,  the  glasses  ie  filled  rather 
more  than  half  lull  with 
water,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  with  the  same  weight 
of  sperm  oi),  castor  oil,  and 
treacle  respectively.  Small 
bits  of  paper  are  placed  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  in 
line  along  the  radii  of  the 
glasses  to  indicate  any  relative 
motion  of  the  parte  of  the 
liquid  at  the  surface  that 
may  be  set  up  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  glasses. 
Ekch  wire  is  taken  by  its  lower  end  and  slowly  twisted  round  so 
that  each  sling  with  the  glass  and  contents  is  made  to  turn  through 
approximately  the  same  angle.  Two  operators  can  manage  the  four 
glasses,  can  twist  them  through  the  same  angle  and  let  them  go 
approximately  at  the  same  moment.  As  soon  as  the  wires  ore  let  go 
they  begin  to  untwist  and  the  glasses  with  their  contents  turn  round 
vertical  axes  coincident  with  the  wires.  As  each  wire  untwists  the 
elastic  couple  in  it  producing  the  motion  of  the  glass  diminishes,  from 
a  maximum  value  when  the  wire  is  let  go  to  nothing  when  the  twitit 
has  just  all  come  out ;  but  during  the  period  of  untwisting  it  has  had  a 
positive  value,  and  so  the  glass  has  been  constantly  receiving  angular 
velocity.  The  glass  then  continues  to  turn  past  tie  position  of  zero 
twist  and  the  wire  acquires  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  that 
twist  increases  however,  an  increasing  couple  resisting  the  motion 
finally  brings  the  glass  to  rest  and  then  causes  it  to  describe  nearly 
the  same  succession  of  positions  in  the  reverse  order.  Thus  each 
glass  performs  vibrations  about  the  vertical  axis,  in  fact  it  is,  with 
its  contents  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bob  of  what  we  may  call  a 
torsional  pendidwm.  It  will  be  noticed  on  making  the  experiment 
that  the  amplitude  or  range  of  motion  falls  off  in  ail  cases,  but  with 
greater  rapidity  in  the  case  of  the  oil  than  in  the  case  of  either 
ihe  treacle  or  the  water.  When  the  gla»ses  are  left  to  themselves 
they  are  turned  round  by  the  slings,  and  if  there  were  no  disturbnjices 
such  as  ordinary  pendulum  vibration,  if  the  glasses  were  quite 
circular  and  turned  about  their  axes  of  symmetry,  and  if  moreover 
the  liquids  had  no  viscosity  and  there  were  no  drag  between  the 


glasses  would  turn  while  the  liquids  remained  undisturbed. 

This  state  of  things  ia  more  closely  approximated  to  by  water  than 
in  the  other  oases,  but  even  in  water  there  is  a  tangential  action 
between  it  and  the  glass,  so  that  the  glass  drags  the  water  in 
its  neighbourhood  round  with  it.  This  turning  motion  with  the 
glass  is  communicated  to  portions  of  water  nearer  the  middle  by 
viscous  action  between  them  and  the  outer  portions.  Thm  is  shown 
by  the  displacement  which  takes  place  in  the  small  pieces  of  paper. 
If  the  glass  is  turned  round  slowly,  at  fii^t,  the  water  turns  round 
with  it  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  papei'  are  not  altered,  but 
when  the  pendulum  is  released  the  to  and  fro  motions  of  the  pieces 
of  paper  near  the  outside  show  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  water 
are  dragged  with  the  glass  through  angles  which  are  greater  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

In  the  case  of  the  oil  the  motion  is  more  completely  communicated 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  portions  of  tbe  liquid  and  the  tangential 
drag  exerted  against  the  motion  of  the  glass  by  the  liquid  is  in  that 
case  larger  and  the  glass  is  more  quickly  brought  to  rest. 

In  tbe  case  of  uie  treacle  however  the  viscosity  is  so  great  that 
turning  motion  takes  place  in  the  same  phase  throughout  the  liquid. 
The  glass  carries  with  it  the  outer  stratum  of  the  treacle,  the  outer 
stratum  the  stratum  next  it,  so  that  tbe  whole  liquid  turns  approxi- 
mately as  a  rigid  body  would  round  the  vertical  axis  and  there  is  but 
slow  falling  off  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

The  oscillation  of  tbe  vessel  generates  waves  in  the  fluid  which 
travel  in  from  the  surface,  and  involve  dissipation  of  energy  in  work 
against  friction.  If  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of  oscillation  to  the 
measure  of  vicosity  he  great  the  waves  travel  in  quickly,  but  are 
very  rapidly  damped  out,  so  that  only  a  very  thin  stratum  of  the 
fluid  is  affected.  When  this  ratio  ia  small  the  fluid  and  vessel  move 
together;  dissipation  of  energy  is  slight,  but  the  inertia  of  the 
oscillator  is  increased.  In  the  intermediate  case  considerable  rela- 
tive motion  is  set  up  in  the  fluid,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  ia 
quickly  damped  out.     (See  Viscosity  in  Vol.  iL  below.) 

3r>l).  Behaviour  of  Fitch. — A  still  more  extreme  case  would  he 
obtained  by  filling  the  glass  with  pit«h  or  shoemakers'  wax.  This 
substance  is  apparently  hard  and  brittle,  for  when  thrown  down  it 
flies  in  pieces  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  like  that  of  glass.  A  piece  of 
it  however  laid  on  a  table  gradually  flows   out  in  a  horizontal 

There  is  little  or  no  diminution  of  amplitude  due  to  the  viscosity  of 
this  material  when  it  is  placed  in  the  glass  of  the  torsional  pendulum ; 
but  this  is  not  due  to  tbe  absence  of  viscosity,  on  the  contrary  the 
great  viscosity  of  the  material  prevents  it  from  undergoing  in  the 
short  time  during  which  the  force  acta  any  sensible  distortion.  The 
viscosity  of  the  material  snd  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  behaves  as  a  fluid  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment, 
which  is  due  to  Lord   Kelvin.      In  a  glass  jar  about  ten  inches 
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in  diameter  and  about  the  same  depth,  are  placed  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  a  few  ordinary  corks.  Then  a  cake  of  shoemakers' 
wax  of  about  the  diameter  of  the  jar  and  about  thiee  inches  thick 
is  moulded  and  placed  in  the  water  above  the  corks  so  as  to 
confine  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  water  rises 
above  the  wax  and  serves  to  maintain  the  temperature  fairly  con- 
stant. A  few  lead  bullets  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cake  and  the 
arrangement  is  left  to  itself.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  corks  have  become  lost  to  view  by  passing 
into  the  cake,  and  on  looking  at  the  glass  from  below  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  wax  has  closed  up  behind  the  corks  so  that  they  are  now 
under  the  influence  only  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding  wax.  The 
lead  bullets  also  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  surface 
and  no  trace  of  their  passage  into  the  wax  will  be  discernible.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  corks  will  begin  to  push  themselves  through  the 
upper  surface  of  the  slab,  pushing  the  wax  before  them,  and  finally 
breaking  through  the  covering  skin  and  escaping  into  the  water 
above,  while  the  bullets  are  finally  found  in  the  water  below  the 
slab.     The  wax  is  now  found  to  be  perfectly  continuous. 

The  long  continued  action  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wax  by  the 
bullets  has  enabled  them  to  pass  slowly  through  against  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  motion,  a  resistance  approximately  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  progress  of  the  bullets.  In  the  fii^  instance  the  corks 
were  pressed  against  the  lower  face  of  the  wax  slab  by  the  Water, 
they  gradually  penetrated  the  slab  and  were  then  urged  upwards  by 
the  force  applied  to  them  by  the  surrounding  wax,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  explained  presently  for  fluids  generally. 

In  fact  the  slab  of  wax  has  acted  on  the  corks  and  bullets  just  as 
the  treacle  or  oil  or  any  other  imperfect  fluid  would  have  acted.  The 
bullets  would  have  sunk  down  through  the  oil,  and  the  corks  would 
have  bobbed  up  from  the  bottom  very  quickly  as  in  the  case  of 
water.  The  only  difference  in  the  case  of  the  wax  is  that  the  time 
has  been  prolonged  to  two  or  three  months.  The  wax,  which  at 
ordinary  temperatures  breaks  like  a  glassy  solid  when  thrown  down, 
behaves  here  as  an  extremely  viscous  fluid. 

351.  Solidity  of  Pitch  in  Special  Oircumstances. — There  are 
circumstances  in  which  pitch  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  true  solid ;  for 
example,  if  a  piece  of  pitch  is  cast  into  the  form  of  a  bell,  and 
is  struck  with  a  hammer  true  elastic  forces  will  be  developed  in  it 
and  the  bell  will  vibrate  giving  out  a  musical  note.  The  fact  that  a 
musical  note  is  given  out  is  proof  that  the  particles  of  the  bell  when 
their  relative  positions  are  displaced,  are  urged  towards  their  former 
relative  positions  with  forces  proportional  to  their  displacement,  that 
is,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  relative  displacement  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  They  seem  therefore  to  be  true  elastic 
forces,  and  the  body  appears  to  have  in  these  circumstances  of  rapidly 
alternating  forces  applied  to  it,  true  elasticity  of  shape. 

If  the  bell  however  be  set  down  on  its  mouth  on  a  table  and  left 
to  itself,  it  will  become  in  a  few  days  a  merc  sheet  of  pitch. 


Now  let  us  conisider,  as  an  approximattoD  to  an  actual  fluid,  an 
isotropic  fluid,  free  from  viscosity.  Since  there  is  no  elasticity  of  shape 
and  no  viscosity,  there  is  no  tangential  action  between  two  portions 
of  the  fluid  eserted  on  either  portion  at  the  separating  surface.  Thu» 
any  action  whatever  exerted  by  one  portion  of  fluid  on  another  must 
be  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  separation  between 
the  two  portions.  We  shall  for  brevity  call  the  separating  sui-face 
between  two  fluids  an  inta-face.  An  interface  has  of  course  no 
physical  existence,  it  is  a  mere  geometrical  boundary  between  two 
portions  of  fluid.  There  will  in  general  be  force  applied  across  the 
interface  by  one  portion  on  the  otlier,  and  this  as  we  have  seen 
is  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  interface.  Take  any  area  S  of 
the  interface,  and  let  ^  be  the  force  exerted  across  it  by  one  portion  A 
on  the  other  B.  An  equal  foii^e  in  of  course  exerted  across  the  same 
area  by  the  portion  B  oa  A.  The  ratio  FjS  is  called  the  average 
preesure  over  the  area  S  of  the  interface.  If  througljoutany  finite 
region  of  the  interface  the  ratio  of  /"  to  5  is  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  S,  uniform  pressure  is  said  to  be  exerted  over  the 
region  of  the  interface.  If  however  the  pressure  is  not  uniform  we 
define  the  pressure  at  a  point  P  in  the  interface  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  any  area  S  of  the  interface  surrounding  P  and  take 
the  force  F  over  that  area,  then  as  just  stated  FjS  is  the  average 
pressure  over  the  area  S  which  includes  P.  Now  let  S  be  diminished 
indefinitely,  but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  /*,and  let  the  ratio 
FjS  approach  as  this  diminution  is  carried  on  more  and  more  nearly  to 
a  fixed  value.  This  fixed  value  of  the  ratio  is  the  pressure  at  P.  It  i& 
shown  in  §  395  that  the  pressure  at  P  is  the  same  for  all  interfaces. 

The  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  required  to  give  a  pressure  p  at 
its  base  by  its  weight,  is  called  the  head  of  the  fluid.  If  j>  be  the 
pressure  and  p  the  density,  then  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid 
of  unit  area  of  croes  section  and  height  k  is  gph,  in  absolute  units,  or 
ph  in  gravitation  units.  In  the  ]att«r  case  if  ^  be  in  feet  and  p  in 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  pressure  p  in  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ph. 

358.  Hypotheses  of  Ordin&rrHydrodTiUUnica.—in  the  definition 
of  pressure  given  above  we  have  assumed  that  the  diminution  of  the 
area  is  pursued  indefinitely.  This  statement  however  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  more  than  that  this  fixed  ratio  is  approached  more 
and  more  nearly  the  farther  the  diminution  of  the  area  is  carried,. 
within  the  limits  of  obeervatioa  or  experience  of  areas  set  by 
the  most  refined  instruments  of  physical  research.  No  doubt  if  we 
could  go  beyond  those  limits  we  should  come  down  to  the  grained 
structure  of  the  substance,  and  have  to  take  into  account  the 
want  of  homogeneity  involved  in  our  having  molecules  with 
interspaces  between  them.  In  that  -case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  statistical  treatment,  but  this  is  avoided  by  the 
hypothesis  here  adopted  that  the  smallest  portion  of  Buid  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  which  the 
fluid  has  in  bulk.     The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  calculate- 
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the  axx^leration  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid ;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  forces  acting  upon  the  portion.  These 
forces  fall  into  two  sets :  (1)  The  forces  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  by  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  by  the  molecular  actions  of  the 
molecules  of  the  fluid  itself  near  the  surface  as  in  capillarity. 
(2)  Actions  upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  applied  from  without,  for 
example,  the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  We 
shall  suppose  the  fluid  at  flrst  incompressible,  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
system  of  forces  acting  upon  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  capable  of 
altering  its  volume.  Afterwards  we  shall  consider  shortly  the 
motion  of  compressible  fluids. 

*354.  Acceleration  of  an  Element  of  a  Fluid. — We  have  now  to 
calculate  kinematically  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  a  fluid.  Let 
the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  at  a  point  F  he  q  and  let  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving  at  that  point  be  specified,  let  it 
arrive  at  a  point  Q  along  its  path  after  an  interval  dt  and  let  q'  be 
the  velocity  it  has  at  Q,  Then  the  acceleration  of  the  particle  is  the 
limit-ratio  of  the  increase  of  velocity  ^'  -  5^  to  the  interval  of  time  di  in 
which  it  is  effected.  When  the  interval  of  time  is  made  vanishingly 
small  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  is  bqjbL  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  hq  is  the  difference  between  the  velocity  which  exists  for 
a  particle  at  P  at  time  £,  and  the  velocity  which  exists  for  a  particle 
at  Q  at  time  i-^-bU  The  change  is  therefore  made  up  of  two  parts  : 
(1)  the  difference  between  the  velocity  at  Q  at  time  t,  and  the 
velocity  at  the  point  P  at  the  same  time,  (2)  the  change  of  velocity 
which  the  velocity  at  Q  undergoes  in  the  interval  of  time  bt. 

If  dq/d^  denote  the  rate  of  variation  of  q  along  the  path  of  the  par- 
ticle at  time  t,  and  ds  the  length  of  the  step  from  P  toQhe  very  small, 
the  change  specified  in  (1)  is  3y/3fi.(is.  Again  let  (}q'IS^  be  the  rate 
of  change  of  velocity  at  Q  with  time,  then  since  the  velocity  at  Q  at  time 
t  is  q  -^  ()q/c)8,d8  at  time  /  +  <^  it  has  become  q  +  ^(q  +  ^qj^8.d8)(\t.dt^ 
that  is  q-\-i)qJc)t.dt-¥  {d{cq/Ss)c}t}d8dt  The  Inst  term  vanishes  in 
comparison  with  the  othei-s,  and  when  dt  is  made  very  small  we  have 
for  the  change  in  q  brought  about  by  the  displacement  of  the  particle 
from  P  to  ^  in  the  interval  dt  the  value  dqld^-dt  +  dqld^'dS'  Hence 
if  q  denote  the  time-rate  of  change  of  q  we  have  since  q  =  ds/dt  or  *, 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  path 
of  the  particle,  and  indeed  at  each  point  of  the  fluid,  does  not  change 
with  the  time,  and  we  have  then 

?  =  4!-  (2) 

These  equations  may  be  put  into  other  forms  which  are  sometimes 

convenient.     Thus   let  u,  r,  w  be  the  components  of  acceleration 

parallel    to    the    axes.      Since    qr  =  vr -\- r^ '\- ur   we    have    q^^uti/q 

-{•vvjq^wwlq,  dqidt  =  d'^lct'U'jq-\-dvjdt-'*^lq  +  d'^jct>wlq^   qdqR^ 
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+  (oaic/as).  Taking  the  sum  of  these  expressions  for  ^qj^t  and 
qdglda,  and  equating  to  the  value  of  j  we  obtain  an  equation  which 
must  hold  for  any  given  case  however  the  axes  are  chosen.  Hence 
the  quantities  multiplied  by  tt/y,  vfq,  lo/y  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
equation  must  be  equal.     We  obtain  therefore  : 


(3> 


*355.  Equation  of  Oontmnity. — Now  we  have  to  establish  an 
equation  which  states  that  if  there  be  no  creation  or  annihilation 
of  matter  in  any  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  whatever 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  matter  within  any  portion  of 
space  takes  place  in  any  time  must  be  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  fluid  that  has  entered  the  space  and  the  amount  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  apace  across  its  boundaries  in  that  time. 

This  is  called  the  eqtaUion  of  conlinuily.  First  we  shall  show  that 
tae  time  rate  of  iocreafe  of  volume  of  a  rectangular  element  the 
centre  of  which  is  at  th<^  point  x,  y,  z  where  the  components  of 
velocity  are  u,  v,  w,  and  the  edges  of  which  are  lengths  dx,  dy,  dz 
taken  along  the  axes,  is  (Suji}x  +  dvldl/  +  d'Bldz)<ixdT/dz. 

For  consider  a  filament  of  infinitely  small  cross-section  tr  and 
length  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  If  d„  9,  be  positive  numerical 
multipliers,  each  less  thaii  unity,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremities 
of  such  a  filament  relatively  to  P  are  -  ^dx,  8/ly,  B^dz  for  one  end, 
^(ie,  B^y,  8/h  for  the  other.    Hence  the  expression 

gives  the  value  of  u  at  the  former  or  latter  extremity  of  the  filament 
according  as  the  negativo  or  the  positive  sign  is  taken.  Hence  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  u  at  the  latter  extremity  above  that  at  the 
former  ia  ^ul^x.dx.  Tliis  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  length  of  the 
filament,  and  produces  a  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  the  filament  of 
amount  a{!^uj^x.dx). 

The  quantity  d^ld^  >s  constant  for  all  the  filaments  and  we 
have  therefore  for  the  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  the  element  due 
to  the  variation  of  u  the  value  ^u!^.dxdydz. 

Similarly  for  the  rate  of  increase  due  to  the  variation  cX.  v,vj 
through  the  element  we  have  (jvjSy-dxdydz,  Sfldj/-<^dydz  respec- 
tively. The  whole  rate  of  change  of  volume  is,  in  the  limit,  the 
sum  of  these.  The  ratio  of  this  sum  to  the  original  volume  of  the 
fluid,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  unittU  rate  of  change  of  volume, 
is  called  the  dit/ergemx  of  the  flow  of  the  fluid  at  P,  and  is  denoted  by 
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divq  where  q  is  the  resultant  of  u,  v,  w  at  P,     Hence  we  write 

di„5  =  3!f+a?  +  |!?.  (4) 

dx      dy     d« 

This  expression  gives  the  divergence  as  far  as  quantities  of  the  first 
order  of  smallness.  It  will  be  noticed  for  example  that  the  rates  of 
increase  of  dimensions  in  the  directions  of  y  and  z  augment  the  rate 
of  increase  of  volume  produced  by  the  flow  along  x,  and  similarly  for 
the  other  directions  y,  z.  These  effects  are  left  out  in  the  discussion 
given  above,  but  the  reader  may  easily  verify  that  the  terms  depend- 
ing on  them  are  small  compared  with  those  retained. 

The  unital  increase  of  volume  in  time  dt  sustained  by  a  given 
portion  of  the  fluid  at  P  is  thus  {^uj^x  +  8  v/9y  +  3io/3«)rf<.  If  p  be 
the  density  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid,  it^  density  at  time  dt  is 
p-^-pdt.  Hence  the  mass  of  the  element  after  dt  has  elapsed  is 
{p  +  pdt){l  +  {()ul^X'\-^vlSy  +  Swl^z)dt}dxdydz.  But  since  this 
must  have  the  same  value  as  before,  namely  pdxdydzj  we  find, 
neglecting  the  term  multiplied  by  d^, 

which  is  the  equation  of  continuity.  In  fact,  quantities  of  the 
second  order  being  neglected,  p(3M/c)rc  +  3t?/8y  +  3M?/32;)cterfy<fo  is  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  mass  of  the  element  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  volume,  and  pdxdydz  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  ma^s 
arising  from  alteration  of  density,  and  these  must  together  give  a 
zero  result. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  reckoned  the  divergence  of  any  other 
quantity  connected  with  the  flow  of  the  fluid  if  the  quantity  varies 
continuously.  Thus  we  have  a  similar  expression  for  the  divergence 
of  the  flow  of  inertia  of  the  body.  The  rate  of  flow  of  inertia  per 
unit  of  volume  at  P  is  pg  if  p  be  the  density  at  P,  The  components 
of  this  are  pu,  pv,  pWj  so  that 

divpg^^  +  ^P^  +  ^.  00 

dx        oy        o- 

Clearly  since  this  is  the  rate  of  diminution  of  matter  in  unit 
volume  it  is  the  time  rate  of  diminution  of  density  at  the  fixed  point 
P,  namely  3p/9^     Hence  we  have 

dp  ^dipu)  ^  d(pv)  ^  d(pw)  ^  ^^  .  -  J 

dt      dx       dy        3- 

which  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  continuity.  Since  p  may 
vary  with  the  time  for  a  fixed  point,  and  also  with  the  position  of 
a  particle  of  the  fluid  at  time  <,  the  value  p  of  the  rate  of  increase  of 
p  regarded  as  a  qiiantity  characteristic  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  given 

by 

p=o^^4£+4p+«,|e.  (8) 

ot     ox     dy      ds 


any  point  in  the  fluid  At  any  particular  instant  of  time  is  obtained 
from  a  function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point,  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  equations 

w=-a^/3a!,  tf=-a^/ay,  w=-s^/a*,  (») 

the  motion  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  a  velocity-potential  f .  The 
reader  will  notice  that  this  is  the  mode  of  deriving  the  component- 
forces  from  a  force-potential  as  explained  at  §  ;!18  above.  It  is  an  - 
elementary  theorem  of  what  is  called  partial  difierentiation  that 
a  V/3*3y  "3*^/3^9*1  so  that  if  the  velocities  are  so  derivable  from 
a  function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates  we  must  have  the  three  relations 

Sw/ay-a./a^.o,  ai./3j-aw8»^=o,  a./ai-a»/3j'-»-  m 

When  equations  (9)  hold  we  have 

tidx+vdy+wdz=  — {a^/a«-<^+3^/ay-<^y +3^/3*-'**)=  -dfi 

where  d^  is  the  change  of  ^  which  tak^s  place  when  x,  y,  z  are 
changed  to  x  -H  dx,  y  -t-  dy,  z  +  dz.  The  quantity  dip  is  what  is  called 
a  perfect  differential  of  the  function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates.  The 
integral  of  d^jda.da  taken  along  any  path  in  the  fluid  is  then  ^,  -  ^, 
where  ^„  lp^  are  the  values  of  ^  at  the  final  and  initial  ends  of  the 
path.  This  integral  is  not,  however,  free  from  ambigmty  in  certain 
cases,  as  will  be  explained  below,     (fiee  §§  35B,  193.) 

The  quantities  on  the  left  of  equations  (9')  have  a  certain  physical 
interpretation  which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
Think  of  a  small  rigid  sphere  with  its  centre  at  the  point  x,  y,  z,  and 
let  the  centre  move  with  component  velocities  u,  v,  w.  Let  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  sphere  about  diameters  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  z  be  fl,,  9,,  6,  then  the  velocities  of  a  point  on  the  surface,  the 
co-ordinates  of  whidi  are  dx,  dy,  dz,  are  by  §  277, 

f,  -  6,dy  +  fl^,    V  -  6^dz  +  Q^dx,    w  -  e,dx  +  e,dy. 

A  small  sphore  of  the  fluid  however  does  not  move  as  a  rigid 
body.  The  component  velocities  at  a  point  (x-t-dx,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz) 
are  u  +  dv.j^x.dx  +  dV'j^y-dy  ■¥<)ul^».dz,  ...,and  these  can  be  written 


-Hs 


-a->*Hs-sh 


with  two  similar  expressions.  We  shall  show  that  the  last  line 
correspoilds  to  the  terms  —  O^y  ■¥  6,dz  of  the  velocity  of  the  point  on 
the  simace  of  the  rigid  sphere,  that  in  fact  the  component  angular 
velocities  £,  7,  f  (or  components  of  spin)  of  the  fluid  at  the  point 
X,  y,  »  are  given  by 


-\dy     6^r    "     "Vd*    d«/'    "    'VU    dy!  '    ' 

When  these  quantities  are  all  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
irrotaiumal ;  if  they  are  not  all  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
Totatumal,  but  is  most  frequently  called  vortex-motion. 

'Sill.  Botatlonal  Motion  of  a  Fluid  Element.  Components  of 
ATiynlur  Velocity. — Consider  a  small  sphere  of  the  fluid  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  /*  (x,  y,  z),  where  the  velocity  components  are  u,  v,  ut. 
If  ^v,j(}x,  d^lS^t  •■■  ^  the  space-rates  of  variation  of  v,  v,  to  at  F, 
the  velocity  of  a  point  veiy  close  to  /*,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are 
j;  +  a,  y  4-^,2 +  y  has  component*  a -t-o3w/9a!  +  /3Su/5y  +  y3w/3i,..., 
so  that  the  component  velocities  of  the  element  relatively  to  P  are 
aSu/SjT-H/JSw/fJy  +  y^WS*!  ■■■■  '^'^^  moment  of  momentum  A,,  of 
the  sphere  about  an  axis  through  P  parallel  to  that  of  z  is  therefore 


/  pdzj\ 


(l-:-r?*S'>->Ks-?y'^i-» 


where  theinte^rrabare  taken  throughout  the  sphere.  Bnt  Oto/O:':, ... 
are  constants  throughout  the  field  of  integration,  and  henoe  there  is 
for  every  term  pi/W.o/JJitc/Jlj;  tor  which  ji  is  positive  another  term 
for  which  ft  has  an  equal  but  negative  valtre,  while  everything  else  is 
the  same,  and  so  for  the  terms  involving  fty. 
The  moment  of  momentum  thus  reduces  to 


'{f,/'" -%/"'"} 


y 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  in 
p/(/9'  +  -).=)(/0,  and  clearly  by  symmetry //J-fiO  =/y'rfcr.  Hence  if 
ji  be  the  moment  of  inertia  pjff'dts  =  p/y'du  =  J/i,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  parallel 
to  J- 

This  proves  that  j{3w^/3y  -  ()i'/r»)  is  the  ungular  velocity  of  the 
sphere  about  the  asis  of  x.  In  the  same  way  /i^,  A,  can  be  found 
and  j(3u/?; -(*)«!/(»,  i(3«'/t''*-?«/0y)  shown  to  be  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameters  parallel  to  y  and  z. 

*3i>8.  Irrotatlonal  Motion.  Single  and  Multiple  Valned  Poten- 
tials— The  vanishing  of  the  quantities  A„  A,,  ^,  shows  that  the 
fluid  has  no  rotation  of  its  elements.  But  the  vanishing  of  these 
quantities  is  the  criterion  that  u,  v,  ir  should  be  derivable  from  a 
function  9  of  the  co-ordinates  by  the  process  of  differentiation  stat«d 
in  §  354  above,  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  ^ ; 
and  conversely,  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  proves  that 
there  is  no  rotation  of  the  elements  of  the  fluid  (§  861).     It  can 


part,  tbat  part  retains  its  velocity- potential  so  long  aa  the  fluid 
continues  to  exist  as  such,  provided  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  con- 
servative (§  193). 

The  pot«ntial  ^  may  be  either  single  or  multiple  valued,  that  is 
for  assigned  values  of  the  co-ordiuat«s  ^  may  Have  a  single  definite 
value  or  have  any  one  of  a  series  of  possible  values.  In  the  former 
case  the  value  of  fd^jds.da  or  /dip  taken  along  a  path  drawn  in  the 
tield  has  the  same  value  ^,  -  f ,  (where  d^  ^  are  the  values  of  ^  for 
the  final  and  initial  points  of  the  path)  for  aU  paths  having  the  same 
initial  and  final  points ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  impossible  to  vary 
the  path  indefinitely  without  afiectingthe  value  of  the  integral  along 
it.  It  is  generaUy  possible,  however,  to  draw  a  family  of  paths 
joining  two  points  of  the  field  for  each  of  which  the  integral  referred 
to  has  the  same  value.  It  is  only  necessary  to  assign  to  the  initial 
point  P  of  the  path  a  value  ^,  of  f ,  then  the  value  ^,  at  the  terminal 
point  Q  will  be  greater  than  tp.  by  the  integral  /d^Jds.da,  the  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  mode  m  which  the  path  is  ara.wn. 

For  example,  consider  an  endless  tube  with  fluid  flowing  along  it 
in  closed  paths.  The  value  of  fd^jds.da  taken  along  one  of  these 
paths  is  not  zero  though  the  initial  and  final  points  P,  Q  of  integra- 
tion coincide,  for  ^  continually  diminishes  at  positive  rate  -  d^jde{  =  q) 
along  the  path,  so  that  if  ^,  be  an  assigned  value  of  ^  for  the  starting- 
point  and  ^,  be  the  corresponding  value  for  the  (coincident)  final  point 
of  the  integration,  ^,  =  ^,-11,  where  ■  is  what  is  called  the  cydic 
constant  for  the  flow  along  the  tube. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  closed  path  is  drawn  in  the  tube 
banning  at  P  and  returning  to  P,  and  such  that  it  can  be  contracted 
to  a  point  without  passing  out  of  the  tube,  the  value  of  /d^jda.da 
taken  along  it  is  sero,  since  whatever  diminution  of  f  along  one  part 
of  the  path  which  proceeds  on  the  whole  with  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  is 
annulled  in  the  part  of  the  path  which  returns  against  the  flow. 

As  an  example  of  a  single  valued  function,  let  ^  be  fi/r,  where  r  is 
the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  a  point  0.  The  value  of 
/dip/ds.de(  =/d^)  taken  along  a  path  from  a  point  P  to  a  point  Q  for 
which  r  has  the  values  r,,  r,  respectively,  is  itjr.-njr^,  and  is 
therefore  zero  for  any  closed  curve  not  passing  througn  the  point  0. 

On  the  other  hand  if  ^  =  /itan~'(^/x), 

/d^/(&.ds=/i{tan-'(2/^a!,)-tan-'(yj/x,)} 
when  taken  along  a  path  from  an  initial  point  P,  (x„  y,)  to  a  final 
point  Q  (xj,!/,),  Fig.  173.  But  this  is  fi(0,  -  »,)  if  0,  -  0,  be  the  angle 
between  the  radii  drawn  from  the  origin  0  en  co-<ndinatea  to  Q  and 
P.  This  angle  obviously  depends  on  the  path  drawn  from  P  to  Q: 
for  if,  like  the  path  PA  Q,  it  consists  partly  of  a  single  cloeed  loop 
round  the  origin,  the  radius-vector  turns  round  as  a  point  passes 
along  the  curve  from  PtoQ  through  an  angle  2ir  -t-  1.  QOP.  If  the 
curve  makes  a  double  circuit  round  the  origin  the  value  of  6L  -  0,  is 
iw+  L  QOP,  and  so  on.    The  integral  is  thus  tbe  same  for  all  paths 
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joining  P  and  Q  which  make  the  same  number  of  circuits  round  the 
origin. 

Again  in  this  case  let  curves  PBQ,  PCQ  be  drawn  from  P  to  ©, 
so  that  the  two  form  a  closed  curve  round  0.     The  integral  along 

PBQ  is  not  equal  to  the  integral 
Fig.  173,  along    PCQ.      For    the    integral 

taken  along  the  closed  curve  from 
P  back  to  P  again,  in  the  direction 
taken  as  positive  {eB,yPA  Q),  is  27r/i, 
and  therefore  if  the  integral  from  P 
to  Q  along  PBQ  he  fil  that  along 
PCQ  is  2fr/A-fi/.  If  the  closed 
curve  PBQCP  did  not  enclose  0  the 
integral  round  it  would  be  zero,  for 
as  a  point  passed  from  P  round  the 
path  the  angle  6  between  a  line 
drawn  to  it  from  0  and  OP  would  not  turn  through  2fr  but,  however 
devious  the  path  might  be,  through  a  zero  angle  on  the  whole. 

In  all  cases  of  multiple-valued  functions  the  integral  can  be 
deprived  of  ambiguity  by  imposing  resti-ictions  on  the  path.  In  the 
case  just  considered  let  a  line  OD  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  x,  y  from 
0  to  infinity,  and  let  no  path  be  drawn  which  crosses  this  line.  The 
integral  is  then  the  same  for  all  paths  starting  at  P  and  ending  at 
Q ;  in  fact,  the  function  is  rendered  single- valued. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  closed  tube  along  which   fluid  is 
flowing  the  potential  may  be  rendered  single-valued  by  introducing 
a  diaphragm  across  the  tube  which  no  path  of  integration  can  cross. 
These  considerations  are  of  course  applicable  to  force-potentials 
as  well  as  to  velocity-potentials.     (See  also  §  486.) 

*359.  Equations  of  Fluid-Motion. — We  may  now  write  down  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  fluid,  and  apply  them  to  a  few  of  the  simpler 
cases  which  occur  in  practice.  Consider  again  a  parallelepiped  of  the 
fluid  having  its  centre  at  the  point  a;,  y,  %y  and  its  edges  of  lengths 
dx^  dy,  dz  parallel  to  the  axes.  Let  X  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
of  mass  on  the  element,  then  Xpdxdydz  is  the  force  acting  on  the 
element  from  without  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  JT.  Besides 
this  there  is  force  due  to  pressure  applied  to  the  element  by  the 
surrounding  fluid.  If  the  pressure  at  the  centre  x,  y,  zheP  then  we 
obtain  by  the  process  used  in  §§  854,  355,  for  the  difference  of 
pressures  on  the  two  ends  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
x,  -  ^pj^x.dx  towards  the  right.  The  force  on  the  element  due  to 
this  difference  of  pressure  is  -^pj^x.dxdydz.  The  whole  force 
applied  in  the  direction  of  a;  to  the  element  is  therefore 

{pX  —  Sp/d^}  dxdydz. 

This  must  be  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  the  element  multiplied 
into  its  mass,  and  similar  results  hold  for  the  acceleration  in  the 
other  two  directions.  By  the  values  of  the  component  accelerations 
given  in  §  855  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of  motion 


p9x    3(      5x     dy      5a 

p9y    9*      Ba:     gjf       93 

2  -  ^  9p = 35 + „3'" + „3if + «^!f 
p9*    9'      d^     3y      3« ' 

If  the  forces  X,  X,  Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function  a,  the 
potential  enei^  per  unit  of  volume  in  the  field  of  the  applied  forces, 
these  equations  become 

-(g*"|)-.    (|^!|)=^  -(t^'lf)-.  <-> 

in  which  u,  v,  w  are  used  for  the  component  accelerations.  Now  for 
taay  instant  of  time  ;>  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  and  the  change  of  p 
corresponding  to  changes  dx,  dg,  dz  ot  x,  r/,  e  ia  dp  =  ^pj^x.£c 
+  dplhtf-<il/  +  SplB'-de,  and  similarly  dD^^al^x.dcc+SdlSy.dy 
+  9Q/ds-<^-  If  then  we  take  the  three  equations  of  motion  as  last 
written,  multiply  the  first  by  dx,  the  second  by  dy,  and  the  third  by 
(££,  we  obtain 

-  (do  +  -dp\  -"iHic  +  vdy  +  tide.  (14) 

Now  let  p  be  a  function  of  p  so  that  1/p  is  equal  to  /'{p)  where 
J'(p)  is  the  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  ^  of  a  function 
/{p),  of  p.  The  quantity  within  the  brackete  on  the  left  is  then,  for 
a  given  instant  of  time,  purely  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  and 
the  whole  expression  on  the  left  denotes  the  diminution  of  11  +/(p), 
a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  which  takes  place  when  x,  y,  z  are 
changed  'Kix-\-dx,y^dy,z-\-de,asiA  is  therefore  a  perfect  differen- 
tial (§  856).  The  quantity  on  the  right  is  therefore  in  this  case 
proved  to  be  also  a  perfect  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co- 
ordinates X,  y,  z  (which,  however,  may  also  depend  upon  i). 

*360.  Kevin's  Thoorem  of  Fluid  Motloa. — The  greater  part  of  the 
theory  of  fiuid  motion  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  theorem  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  Before  stating  the  theorem 
ne  lay  down  one  or  two  definitions.  If  !,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  an  element  of  a  line  of  jurticles  moving  with  the  fluid,  the  rate 
at  which  the  particles  are  moving  along  the  line  is  /u  +  mv  +  mc. 
This  velocity  multiplied  by  da,  the  length  of  the  element,  ie  called 
tbe^ow  almig  tke  et&merU.  If  dx,  dy,  dzbe  the  projections  of  ib  on 
be  axes  the  values  of  I,  m,  n  are,  by  §  24,  'ixida,  dyjda,  dzjda. 
Hence  we  may  write  the  fiow  in  the  form  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz. 

Now  consider  the  rate  of  alteration  of  this  quantity  with  the 
time  at  any  instant.  It  will  depend  upon  two  things,  the  rates 
of  alteration  of  u,  v,  u>,  and  the  rates  of  alteration  of  dx,  dy,  dz  at 


for  if  k,  for  example,  be  the  velcx^ity  in  the  direction  of  x  at  the 
initial  (left  hand)  end  oi  dx,  x  +  die  \ti  the  velocity  at  the  other  end. 
The  difference  hetween  these  Telocitien  is  dx,  and  in  the  rate  at 
which  dx  is  increasing  in  length,  and  similarly  dy,  din  ore  the  rates 
at  which  dy,  da  are  increasing.      For  x,  y,  i  we  may  write  of  course 

Hence  if  at  the  beginning  of  an  element  of  time  dt  the  flow 
along  the  element  be  ttdic  +  vdy  +  wdx,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 

(w + vdl){dx + dkdt)  +  (v  +  vdt){dy  +  dycU)  +  (w  +  %cdt){dz  +  dkdt). 

Hence  the  change  is  {udx-\-vdy  +  vidz'i-udu-\-'rxLv  +  v:dv}\dt  +  ». 
quantity  multiplied  by  dt^.  Neglecting  tbe  latter,  eince  dt  is  taken 
very  small,  and  dividing  by  dt,  we  get  for  the  rate  of  change  of  flow 
the  equation 

— ( twie  +  vdy  +  wdz  \  =  udx  +  vdy  +  vide  +  udu  +  vdv  +  wdw 

"ndx-^-vdy+wdz  +  qdq, 

where  9*  =  u'  +  tr*  +  uj",  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity. 

The  flow  along  any  finite  curve  e  drawn  in  the  lluid  is  the 
integral  /,{vdx  +  vdy  +  irdz)  taken  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  [That  an  integral  is  taken  along  a  curve  or  over  a  surface 
we  denote  oy  the  sufGx  s  or  iS  placed  below  the  integral  sign.] 
Hence  the  rat«  of  alteration  of  the  flow  along  the  finit«  arc  a  is  by 
the  result  already  obtained 

-  I  {wdx+vdy  +  mtz)"  I  {iidx  +  i>dy  +  ii-dx)  +  ^{q,*-q*),     (15) 

where  9,,  9,  are  the  values  of  tbe  velocity  at  the  final  and  initial 
ends  of  the  line.    This  is  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem. 

If  the  curve  be  closed  y,  =  y,  and  the  integrated  term  on  tbe 
right  vanishes.  It  udx  +  tdy  +  «:dz  be  a  perfect  differential  of  a 
single  valued  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  the  conditions  for  which 
have  been  stated  in  §  359,  the  integral  on  the  right  also  vanishes, 
and  the  flow  along  the  curve  s  ia  ctnstant  as  the  fluid  moves. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  derived  b}- 
<15)  from  §  359, 

^  f{^flx+vdy  +  wds)=  -  A -^-0,  +  0,  + ^(y,' -?,»).      (Ifi) 

The  only  conditions  (besides  the  condition  that  O  shall  be  one  valued) 
therefore  required  to  prove  that  the  quantity  on  the  left  vanishes 
when  the  integral  is  taken  round  a  closed  path  are  that  l/p=/'(p),  and 
tbii.tfj'(j>)dp,  otJ{p),  and  O  should  be  single-valued  functions  of  the 
co-ordinates. 


The  integral  J\udx + vdy  +  xodx)  taken  round  any  oiosea  curve  is 
isalled  the  einmiatvm  round  the  curve.  Hence  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem 
for  this  case  asserts  that  under  the  coaditiona  stated  if  the  circulation 
is  zero  at  one  instant  of  time  for  a  closed  curve  moving  with  the 
fluid  it  i*  zero  ever  afteruMrdt. 

S61.  Onrl  of  Telocity.  Normal  Spin.  OiicnUtion  ronnd  Onrre 
exprenad  as  SorfiKe  Integral  of  Kormal  Spin. — Now  consider  any 
closed  curve  moving  with  the  fluid  and  any  surface  of  which  the  curve 
is  the  bounding  edge.  Let  tils'  be  ao  element  of  the  surface  and  da 
an  element  of  the  curve,  and  let  l,m,n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  normal  to  dS  drawn  towards  the  positive  side  of  the 
surface. 

The  positive  side  of  the  surface  is  defined  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  integral  /(wdx  +  ndy+wds)  be  taken  round  the 

Fin.  iTi. 


closed  curve  in  a  direction  chosen  as  positive,  and  then  suppose  an 
observer  to  walk  round  the  curve  in  the  positive  direction  while  the 
surface  lies  on  his  left  hand.  The  observer  then  looks  down  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  surface. 

There  are  in  fact  for  every  element  of  the  surface  two  associated 
positive  directions,  one  of  traversing  the  edge,  and  one  of  the  normal 
to  the  element.  These  are  related  like  the  direction  of  turning  and 
the  direction  of  advance  of  a  right-handed  screw. 

We  can  divide  any  surface  bounded  by  a  single  closed  curve  into 
elements  infinitesimal  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  lines  drawn  on 
the  surface.  Let  this  be  done  and  let  the  boundary  of  each  element 
in  succession  be  traversed  in  the  positive  direction.  Each  linear 
element  of  boundary  will  in  this  process  be  traversed  twice  but 
in  opposite  directions  if  it  belongs  to  two  adjacent  elements  of 
surface,  and  only  once  if  it  is  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
surface. 

If  the  outer  bounding  curve  enclose  regions  like  A,  B,over  which 
the  surface  integral  is  not  taken,  the  integral  round  the  boundary  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  edges  of  all  such  regions.     Fig.  174   shows 
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the   direction  of    the   line   integration   for  these  portions  of  the 
boundary  according  to  the  observations  stated  above. 

These  things  being  understood,  we  can  now  prove  the  following 
theorem : 

f{udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  =  2/(/£  +  wiy  +  nC)dS,  (17) 

where  the  second  integral  is  taken  over  the  surface  and  the  first  is 
taken  round  the  whole  bounding  edge. 

To  prove  this  consider  Fig.  J  75.     Let  ABC  A  be  a  triangular 


Fio.  176. 


element  of  the  surface,  OA ,  OB^  OC  lines  drawn  from  a  point  0  to 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the  axis  of  co-ordinates.  Then 
we  have,  going  round  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A^  B^  C, 


/ 


I    dx  ,     dy  ,      dz\j 
da       da        da 


ABC  A 


-I  {'t-'ty*i  {'-t'tY^i  ( 


dz  .     dx'xj 
w—-  +u—-  \da, 

da        da 


OABO 


OBCO 


OCAO 


If  the  element  be  very  small,  and  the  lengths  of  OA^  OBy  OC  be 
dx^  dy,  dz  we  can  use  the  values  of  w,  v,  w  for  the  middle  points  of 
OA,  OB,  OC  in  calculating  the  three  integrals  on  the  right.  Take 
the  first  of  the  three,  it  is  evidently 


which  reduces  to 


i\ 


if  n  be  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  uormal  to  the  area  ABC 
makes  with  OC,  the  normal  to  the  area  A  OB,  and  dS  denote  the  area 
of  the  triangle  ABC. 

In  the  same  way  we  obtain  the  other  two  integrals  and  therefore 
we  hare  for  the  element  ABC. 


fiudx  +  wfy  +  wdt)  =  ji/^-  -  ^'j 


-{l:-g)-(l-|)h-  <'»' 

Here  the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  is  from  the  surface  in  the 
direction  receding  from  the  point  0. 

Doing  this  for  the  whole  surface  divided  into  triangular  elements 
(it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  surface)  and  adding  the  line  integrals 
together  for  one  sum  and  the  surface  integrals  for  another,  the  line 
integrals  along  sides  which  are  common  to  two  adjacent  triangles  cut 
one  another  out,  and  leave  only  the  line  integral  taken  once  round 
the  whole  bounding  edge.  Hence  by  (10)  the  theorem  expressed  by 
(17)  is  proved. 

This  is  a  moat  important  theorem  and  holds  for  any  directed 
quantity  of  which  the  components  are  u,  v,  w.  The  components 
d«'ldl/ - d^ld't  ...,  that  is  21,  2^,  2f,  may  be  taken  as  components 
paiullel  to  x,!/,z  of  another  directed  quantity  of  which  the  component 
along  the  normal  (which  is  twice  what  maybe  called  the  normal  spin) 
is  given  by  the  quantity  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  (18).  These  latter 
components  r^tejfjy ^cvj^z,  ...,  have  been  called  the  components 
of  the  curl  of  u,  v,  io,  and  the  process  here  illustrated  of  deriving 
one  directed  quantity  from  anotdier  is  sometimes  called  eu/rling. 

Returning  now  to  (17)  we  see  that  if  £,  q,  {'  be  all  zero  for  any 
surface  enclosed  by  a  curve  the  circulation  is  zero  round  the  ciu^e. 
Hence  if  it  is  zero  for  one  surface  enclosed  by  the  curve,  it  must  be 
zero  for  all  such  surfaces,  that  is  every  such  surface  must  give  a  zero 
int^ral  of  normal  spin. 

Now  from  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  we  have  the  result  that  in  the 
circumstances  stated  in  §  359  the  circulation,  if  zero  at  any  one 
instant,  is  henceforth  always  zero.  Hence  if  the  surface  integral  of 
curl  is  zero  for  the  surface  enclosed  by  any  curve  it  is  henceforth 
always  zero.  Since  this  can  be  applied  to  all  curves  moving  with  the 
fluid  that  can  be  drawn,  it  follows  that  if  £,  i(,  f  be  once  zero  for  any 
portion  of  the  fluid  they  must  hencefort.h  always  be  zero  for  the  same 
portion  of  the  fluid. 

■362.  Tint  Integral  of  Etittations  of  UtfUoa.  Steady  Hotion. — 
Now  let  a  velocity- poteatial  exist  and  O  be  a  single-valued  function 


But  d-i/di=a*/ai+iaW3*+y3W3!/+«3*/3*=9*/3'-?'  60  that 

(19)  may  be  written 

[/***'-].=  [It].-  <^»' 

If  f  does  not  vary  at  any  particuLir  point  in  the  fluid  the 
co-ordinatea  of  which  are  fixed,  or,  as  it  is  usually  put  in  technical 
language,  if  f  is  not  an  esplicit  function  of  the  time,  d^ldt  =  0,  and 
the  motion  is  then  said  to  be  steady.  The  last  equation  may  then 
be  written,  with  suffixes  dropped  for  the  integrals,  in  the  form 


/' 


"^  + 


W^Q  =  C,  (21) 


where  C  ia  the  value  of  the  expreseion  on  the  right  of  (20)  for  the 
initial  end  of  the  line.  The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  total  energy 
of  the  fluid  at  the  point  considered  per  unit  of  mas8.  Where  p  ia 
taken  in  absolute  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  {/dpjp  +  J^'  +  t£)lg  ia 
ft  quantity  which  is  sometimes  called  the  dynamic  head  of  the  fluid 

SI  352).  Thus  in  the  case  of  steady  motion  there  is  constancy  of 
ynamic  head  both  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  fluid  and  at  each  particle 
in  its  motion. 

If  p  be  a  function  of  p,  we  have  for  /dpjp  the  value  /(/>)  and 
therefore 

/W  -/(p.)  *  iW  -  ?.')  *  (o,  -  n.)  -  0.  (22) 

Thus  if  the  pressure  be  the  same  at  both  ends  of  the  line /(;),)  =/(;>,), 

K?.'-y/)=-o.  +  Q.-  (2») 

The  interpretation  of  (22)  is  that  '  fi,  +  Q,  is  the  amount  oF  potential 
energy  in  the  field  of  applied  force  lost  by  the  fluid  per  unit  of  maas 
in  passing  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  ^(g,'  -  g,') 
is  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  mass  gained  by  it.  The  latter  is 
equal  to  the  former  plus  the  work  done  by  fluid  pressure  on  the  fluid 
in  the  passage.  But  the  fluid  on  entering  the  portion  of  curve 
considered  has  work  p^  done  on  it  per  unit  of  volume,  and  therefore 
worky(pJ  per  unit  of  mass,  and  on  leaving  it  does  work  per  unit  of 
its  own  mass/(p,)  on  the  surrounding  fluid.  Or  thus :  unit  mass  of 
the  fluid  on  entering  brings  energy  ig^'  +  Cl^,  and  has  work  done 
upon  ilJiPa)'!  unit  maas  in  leaving  carries  oflf  energy  ^'  +  Cl,  and 


equation  expresses  thus  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  fluid. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid  for  which  p  may  be  t^en  as  independent 
of  the  pressure /(;>)  =plp,  and  equation  (22)  becomes 

-(p.  -  P.)  +  i{?.'  -  9/)  +  <o>  -  a.) = 0.  (24) 

P 

It  is  to  be  caj^ully  noticed  that  (20)  does  not  give  the  actual 
value  of  the  pressure  at  any  point.  All  it  doc<a  is  to  give  when  p  nnd 
O  are  known  the  difference  between  the  values  of  ^  at  two  points  in 
the  fluid.     If  p  be  uniform  the  equation  is 

p,-p.-  Jp<9,'-V)+f<",  -  °.)-''[|7];  f^') 

Of  course  this  pressure  is  sot  necessarily  unknown.  It  may  be 
experimentally  found  in  most  cases. 

•368.  Stnun-Llnes. — An  idea  of  great  importance  and  utility  in 
fluid  motion  is  that  of  a  sVream4ine,  that  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  fluid 
80  that  for  any  given  instant  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  fluid  at 
any  element  is  ^at  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  If  (f«  be  an  element 
of  length  of  a  Btream-lin6,  ^,  dy,  dz  its  projections  on  the  axes 
of  ^1  Vt  -1  the  equations  of  the  line  are 


dx  _dy     dz  _d» 


(96) 


or  if  the  velocities  are  derivable  from  a  potential 
dx     di/     de     d* 

f>"Bt"^°5^.  (27) 

d^    dy    3*    c» 

Hence  a  etream-hne  is  perpendicular  at  each  point  to  the  surface 
of  equal  velocity-potential  there.  These  stream-lines  are  precisely 
analogous  to  lines  of  force  in  the  cases  of  gravitational  attraction 
and  electrical  and  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  (See  chap.  x. 
below.) 

The  flow  along  an  element  of  a  stream-line  udx  +  vdy  +  ttds 
is  qd$,  and  hence  we  have 


-      fqds  =  Jqd»  +  J^dg  =  Jtids  +  ^{q,^-q^'). 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  we  have 

i,{9'^)  =  xJ'^  +  9'h  =  29^. 


(28) 


&  nuia  ID  steaay  motiOD  oecomes 

i<.1.--1.')-ftd,.  -o,  +0,  -J   *.  (29) 

Dropping  suffixes  for  the  values  of  the  quantities  at  the  final  end 
of  the  line,  and  denoting  by  Cthe  value  of  J3,"  +  0,+  *Ae  initial 
value  of  J'dpjp,  we  get 

y'+f^^Q  =  C.  (30) 

J    9 

C  bas  thus  a  value  peculiar  to  each  etream-line,  but  in  general  has 
different  values  for  different  stream- lines.  The  equation  is  the  same 
as  that,  (21),  obtained  for  any  path  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  velocity-potential.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  and  is  given  in  his  HydrodyncvnUca,  1738 ;  it  is  there 
obtained  practically  from  the  consideration  of  work  done  on  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  in  passing  along  the  stream-line  from  one  point  to 
another  (see  §§  210,  362). 

*364.  Two-Dimetlsi<mal  Blotion. — A  very  important  particular 
case  of  motion  is  that  which  is  independent  of  one  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, z  say  ;  this  is  commonly  called  motion  in  two  dimensions. 
For  this  case  the  equation  of  continuity  if  the  fluid  is  incompree- 

1** -1-^^  =  0.  (31) 

The  equation  of  a  stream-line  may  be  written  for  two-dimensional 
motion  in  the  form 

udy~vdx  =  o,  (32) 

and  the  equation  of  continuity  just  written  is  the  conditiim  that  the 
velocities  u,  v  Are  derivable  from  a  function  1^  ot  the  coordinates 
(and  possibly  of  t),  called  the  atream-Jwtction,  by  the  equations, 


(SS) 

The  equation  of  the  stream-line  may  therefore  be  written  i 

n  the 

'S^*5-**  =  »- 

(34) 

Equation  (34)  integrated  gives 

^  =  F(t), 


which  ie  the  integral  equation  of  a  stream-line  in  the  case  oE  steady 
motion.  This  eqaation  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  whole  family 
i-lines  if  (7  be  regarded  as  varying  from  one  atream-line  to 


If  there  esiet  a  velocity-potential  ^  (which  of  course  is  also  a 
function  of  i,  y,  ( in  the  case  of  two-dimensional  motion)  the  two 
expressions  for  each  component  velocity  give 

We  get  thuR  the  equation  of  continuity  for  an  incompressible 
fluid 

Ba^    ay"     ' 

and  the  companion  equation  id  i^ 

a!J',3V_o 
a^  ay" 

This  last  expresses  the  fact  that  the  quantity  d^jd^  -  (flij^y  (double 
the  angular  velocity  of  an  element  of  ^e  fluid  about  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  asis  of  z)  is  zero,  that  is  that  the  motion  is  irrotatiooal. 


Consider  an  element  da  of  an  equipotential  line;  the  com- 
ponents of  if«  on  the  axes  are  dx,  dy.  The  flow  across  da  is  (see 
Fig.  1 76)  «£r  -  vdy.     But 


vtlx  -  tidy  > 


that  is  fiif  measures  the  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  da  (il£in  Fig.  ITfi) 
in  the  direction  from  right  to  left  to  an  observer  looking  along  da 
in  the  positive  direction  (from  J  to  S  in  Fig.  176). 
The  differential  equation  of  an  equipotential  line  is 

|*d^  +  |?dy  =  0,  (38) 

a^;         dy 


^$dx-^dy  =  ii,  (39) 

t)y        ex 

which  show  that  equi potential  lines  and  stream-tines  are  familiee  of 
curves  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

*36d.  OonjtVftte  Functions. — The  equation3(87)are  the  analytical 
conditione  that  ff',«'^  +  t4',(t=^- 1)  should  be  a  function  of  the 
complex  variable  z  =  x  +  iy;  in  other  words  W  changes  with  z  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  rate  of  variation  dWjdz,  of  W  with  z,  is 
independent  of  the  particular  change  given  to  «,  that  is  of  the  relation 
of  r£E  to  dy.  Thus,  representing,  as  in  §  27,  x  by  distance  along  the 
axis  of  X  from  a  i^osen  origin  and  y  by  distance  along  the  axis  of  y, 
and  z  by  the  step  OP,  where 
Fio.  177.  p  is  the  point  given  by  the 

Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  y, 
dW/dx  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  infinitesimal 
step  PQ  (  =  (fc)  from  f  to  a 
neighbouring  point  Q.  The 
proof  that  equations  (37)  ex- 
press this  IB  left  to  the  reader. 
It  is  an  elementary  theorem 
proved  at  the  outeet  in  treo- 
tises  on  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable. 

If  then    we    can    find    a 


tion  he  expressed,  as  it  can 
always  be,  in  the  form  ^  -h  » 4'< 

where  ^,  i/-  are  functions  of  the  real  variables  x,  y,  we  see  that 

the  curves 

9  =  const.,     4-  =  const.  (40) 

form  a  amjugaU  eyatcm,  that  is  if  either  set  of  curves  be  taken  as  the 
equipotential  lines,  the  other  set  is  the  correeponding  system  of 
stream-lines.    Hence  ^  and  ^^^  are  what  are  called  eonjugaU  fundionB. 

In  Fig.  177  are  shown  two  such  sets  of  conjugate  curves.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  (1)  the  stream-lines  and  equipotential  lines  due 
to  two  line-sources  A,  B,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  that  is, 
one  a  line-source,  the  other  a  line-^ink,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  diagram.  Fluid  flows  out  along  the  lines  diverging  from  ^1 
and  converging  on  B ;  the  curves  (circles)  closed  round  the  sources 
are  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  curves  may  also  be  regarded  as  (2)  the  lines  of  flow  and 
equipotential  curves  for  fluid  moving  without  rotation  in  closed  paths 
round  A  and  B,  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central 


line  of  flow  for  both  A  and  B.  The  curres  radiating  from  A  and 
converging  to  B  are  then  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  theory  of  conjugate  functions  ia  dealt  with  in  books  on  the 
Theory  of  Fuactiong  of  a  Complex  Variable  {e.g.,  the  treatise  of 
Forsyth  or  that  of  Harkness  and  Morley).  To  these  and  to  trefttises 
on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  we  must  refer  for  a  full  account  of  the 
properties  of  these  functions,  and  the  principle  of  Conformat  Reprt- 
tenlation,  hj  which  from  the  solution  of  one  problem  the  solutions 
of  others  may  be  derived. 

3<>6.  Effect  of  Motion  on  PreBsnTS-  TorrlcelU's  Tlidorem. — In 
§  362  we  hare  found  the  important  result  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  uo  motion  by  Jp^',  where 
q  is  the  velocity  at  the  point.  An  excellent  esample  of  this  is  given 
by  a  liquid  escaping  under  gravity  from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel,  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  which,  as  well  as  the  jet,  is  at  atmospheric 
prewure,  and  in  which  either  through  the  great  cross-section  of  the 
vessel  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  orifice,  or  by  a  continual 
supply  of  liquid,  the  level  of  the  free  surface  is  kept  np.  Take  a 
path  beginning  in  the  free  surface  and  ending  in  the  surface  of  the 
jet,  then  O  =  -gs,  where  e  is  measured  downwards  from  some  chosen 
level.  Hence  if  A  be  the  depth  of  the  point  on  the  jet  chosen  below 
'    the  free  surface  we  have  ^,=0,  O,  —  0,=  —gk,  and 

^.i,h,  (M) 

where  q  is  the  velocity  in  the  jet  at  the  point  on  iti  avr/aee.  This 
is  known  as  Torricelli's  theorem. 

It  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  velocity  inside  the  issuing  jet.  That  depends  on  the  value  of 
p  at  the  point  considered. 

367.  Velocity  in  Jet.  Vena  Oontracta. — Although  the  velocity 
at  the  surface  of  the  issuing  jet  is  given  by  Torricelli's  theorem,  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  velocity  for  the  whole  jet.  For  some  distance 
beyond  the  orifice  within  the  vessel  the  stream-lines  of  fluid  are 
convergent,  and  this  convergence  continue»>  in  the  jet  outside  the 
orifice.  The  velocity  Inside  the  jet  is  therefore  less  than  at  the 
surface,  and  the  pressure  is  greater.  At  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  orifice  the  stream-lines  have  become  parallel,  and  we  may  take 
the  velocity  as  uniform  there  over  the  cross-section,  and  the  pressure 
asatmospheric.  The  cross-section  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  orifice, 
and  the  velocity  is  that  {Jigh)  for  the  fall  h  from  the  surface  to  the 
cross-section. 

This  vena  oontracta,  as  it  is  called,  has  an  area  depending  on 
circumstances,  and  the  investigation  of  its  amount  except  in  par- 
ticular cases  is  impossible,  it  can  however  be  shown  to  be  less 
than  the  area  of  the  actual  orifice.  For  consider  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  with  the  orifice  plugged  up.  The  pressure-force  of  the  liquid 
on  each  element  of  the  wall  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 


tbe  liquid  by  one  element  ot  tue  waji  may  t>e  reguraea  as  oaiancea 
by  that  applied  by  an  opposite  element  of  the  internal  surface,  ao 
that  no  motion  of  the  liquid  takes  place. 

If  now  the  orifice  be  opened,  a  force  which  is  left  unbalanced  is 
applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  part  of  the  wall  opposite  the  orifice. 
If  A  be  the  depth  and  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  unbalanced  force 

Vm.  178. 

.-^^       '^  Fig.  179. 

4-.     /N 


applied  is  gpuA,  or,  in  gravitation  units,  pah.  This  must  be  the 
momentum  produced  per  unit  of  time  in  the  issuing  fluid,  if  the 
pressure  on  every  other  part  of  the  wall  is  gpoh,  which  will  be 
iipprozimately  the  case  if  the  region  of  motion  within  the  vessel  it* 
remote  from  the  wall,  as  when  the  orifice  is  formed  by  a  tube 
with  sharp  edge  passed  some  way  into  the  liquid,  Fij^.  178,  In 
this  case  then  we  have  paV,  for  the  momentum  of  the  fluid  issuing 
per  unit  of  time,  if  a'  be  the  effective  area  of  the  orifice,  that  is  the 
iirea  of  the  contracted  vein,  since  weight  pa'v  issues  with  velocity  v. 
This  must  be  frpoA,  and  therefore 


^,?A. 


'42) 


This  has  been  verified  by  Borda,*  who  obtained  a' =  a/1 '924, 
with  an  orifice  formed  by  a  re-entrant  tube  as  described. 

A  concordant  result  was  obtained  by  tbe  late  Mr.  W.  Froude,  of 
Torquay,  and  published  in  the  ProeeediTtga  of  the  Glaagaw  Philo- 
svphical  Society,  1876,  in  two  communications  (February  23  and 
March  31) — one  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froude  to  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  the  other  a  note  by  Professor  James  Thomson. 
The  accompanying  cuts.  Figs.  178,  178',  show  the  flx>w  at  a  re-enta'&nt 
orifice  with  thin  edges :  the  first  gives  the  general  nature  of  the 
jet,  the  second  the  stream-lines  near  the  edge.     Fig.  179  shows  the 


la  moflt  cases  the  condition  stated  above  is  only  ftpproximately 
fulfilled.  When,  for  example,  the  orifice  ia  one  made  in  the  vertical 
side  of  a.  vessel,  there  is  considerable  motion  near  it  in  the  liquid 
and  the  pressure  is  lowered  in  mosequence.  The  flow  therefore 
corresponds  to  an  unbalanced  pressure  over  an  opposite  area  of  the 
surface  greater  than  that  of  the  orifice,  and  the  vein  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  orifice  is  area. 

There  is  aino  in  all  cases  a  small  diminution  of  velocity  due  to 
friction,  so  that  if  c,  be  the  ratio  a'ja,  and  c,  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
velocity  of  discharge  to  the  Torricellian  value,  we  have  for  the 
volume  discharged  per  second  e^cjxjigh  or  cajigh.  if  c  =C|C,. 

It  may  be  taken  that  for  orilices  in  the  wallR  or  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  without  projecting  or  re-entrant  mouthpiece,  c  is  about  -62. 

Fir„  180. 


~~r-T^:.'. 


368.  Flow  throtuA  a  wtdeninc  Spout. — A  greater  flow  is  obtained 
bv  fitting  the  orifice  with  a  projecting  tube  or  spout,  as  in  Fig.  180. 
For  a  mouthpiece  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
with  a  sharp  edge  of  junction  the  value  of  e  Fio.  182. 

is  about  '83.  A  loss  of  pressure  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  pipe  just 
outside  the  inner  mouth  is  not  quite  filled 
with  the  stream-lines  of  the  liquid.  Within 
this  space  eddies  or  whirls  are  formed,  which 
involve  waste  of  energy  of  head  in  work  done 
against  friction. 

A  larger  rate  of  flow,  in  fact  one  exceed- 
ing the  higher  limit  corresponding  to  the 
orifice  in  bae  vessel,  is  obtained  by  making 
the  mouthpiece  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
form  of  the  tube  given  by  the  stream-lines 
at  emei^nce,  but  with  a  widening  out«r  end 
which  becomes  gradually  cylindrical.  The 
loss  of  pressure  just  referred  to  is  then  avoided,  and  for  a  smooth 
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well-made  mouthpiece  of  this  kind  a  velocity  only  about  3  per  cent. 

below  the  limit  is  obtained.  

The  velocity  is  thus  a  little  less  than  J2ghj  but  the  area  of  the 
orifice  is  really  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  mouthpiece 
must  however  be  made  to  run  full,  that  is  it  must  be  filled  before 
the  flow  is  allowed  to  begin.  The  velocity  through  the  throttled 
part  of  the  vein  near  the  junction  of  the  mouthpiece  with  the  vessel 
is  of  course  greater  than  that  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pressure  is 
correspondingly  small.  If  the  area  of  the  narrowest  part  be  made 
very  small,  the  pressure  may  fall  towards  zero,  and  approach  to  this 
value  is  shown  by  the  jet  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mouthpiece  and 
occupying  only  part  of  the  outlet-space.  For  if  /^  be  the  pressure 
where  the  jet  has  become  cylindrical,  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  neck, 
and  V,  vhe  the  corresponding  velocities,  we  have  P-p  =  ^p{f^  -  F*). 
But  if  ii,  a  be  the  areas,  v/V=A/ay  and  therefore 


r -p  =  yV{A'fa' -1),  or  P -p^gphiA^ja" -  I). 


If  then 


p  <  0,  that  is  if 


A'^P  +  gph 
9P^ 


a 


'j> 


(43) 


the  pressure  at  the  neck  is  equal  to  or  less  than  zero.  But  it  is 
found  experimentally  that  a  liquid  containing  air  bubbles,  as  water 
generally  does,  cannot  sustain  negative  pressure,  that  is  stretching 
force,  and  the  limit  is  reached  really  before  A*  has  been  made  so 
great  that 


a' 


gph 


where  r  is  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  p  to  that  due  to  the  head  h. 
Thus,  if  gph  =  P,  we  have  A^ja?  =  2,  or  A  =  aJ2. 

Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  in  determining  the  supply  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  to  consider  only  the  area  of  ti^e  orifice  in  the  wall  of  the 
reservoir.  The  form  of  the  tube  beyond  must  also  be  considered. 
The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  flow 
through  an  orifice,  and  a  law  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  its  use  by 
persons  supplied  with  water  from  the  public  reservoirs. 

36  li.  .&Q>erim6ntal  Illiistrations  of  TorrieeUi's  Theorem. — ^That 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  orifice  in  the  case  here  considered  is  frequently 
illustrated  by  the  apparatus  indicated  in  Figs.  183,  184.  The  range 
of  the  jet  on  a  horizontal  plane  below  the  orifice  is  measured  for 
various  depths  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface  and  heights  above 
the  plane.     Let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface,  x  its 
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height  above  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  the  jet  impingee.  Let 
the  jet  emerge  horizontally.  Then  the  horizontal  velocity  remains  n 
throughout ;  the  vertical  velocity  of  a  portion  of  the  jet  at  any  time  ( 
after  it  left  the  orifice  is  ffl.  Hence  in  time  t  the  horizontal 
distance  travelled  is  vt,  and  the  vertical  distance  fallen  is  ^g^.  But 
this  is  X,  and  therefore  we  have  t  =  Jixjg.  If  y  be  the  range  on 
the  horizontal  plane, 

by  Ton-icelli's  theorem. 

The  point  at  which  the  jet  meets  the  plane  is  therefore  a  point 
on  a  parabola  of  which  the  orifice  is  tho  vertex  and  of  which  the 
latus-rectum  is  ih.  Aleo,  if  the  vertical  distance  x  between  the 
plane  and  the  orifice  be  fixed,  the  ranges  for  difierent  depths  h  of 

FiQ.  183. 


Fia.  184. 

the  orifice  below  the  free  surface  are  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola  of 
which  the  values  of  h  are  the  abscissse  and  the  latus-rectum  is  4a:. 

The  square  of  the  range  is  thus  for  given  positions  of  the  orifice 
and  the  free  Burfsce  proportional  to  the  distance  x.  of  the  plane 
below  the  orifice,  and  for  a  given  position  of  this  plane  is  proportional 
to  the  depth  h  of  the  orifice  beJow  the  surface.  A  vessel  is  therefore 
constructed  with  oriGces  at  different  points  in  the  same  vei-tical,  and 
for  a  certain  position  of  the  free  surface  (which  can  be  kept  constant 
by  having  a  sufficient  supply  and  an  overflow  or  a  siphon  to  prevent 
the  level  from  rising  above  the  required  position),  the  ranges  on  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  jets  from  these  orifices  are  calculated  and 
marked  on  the  plane,  and  the  result  is  verified  by  causing  the  jets  to 
flow.  Fig  183  gives  the  range  for  different  values  of  h  in  the  propor- 
tion n,  IR,  'ih,  on  a  plane  at  the  same  dititance  below  the  orifice  in 
each  case.  Fig.  184  shows  the  ranges  on  the  snme  plane  for  depths 
of  the  orifice  in  the  proportion  stated.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
Winkelmann's  Ilandbaeh  der  Phyaik. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  any  two  valuer  of  r  and  h  be  taken 
these  may  he  interchanged,  that  is  the  range  for  n  distanct!  x  of  the 
plane  below  the  orifice  and  a  depth  h  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface 
la  the  same  as  that  for  a  distance  A  of  the  plane  below  the  orifice  and 
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Fig.  185. 


a  depth  x  of  the  orifice  below  the  suifaoe.     This  is  illustrated  by 

Fig.  185. 
*370.  Flow  of  a  CompreBsible  Fluid.    Adiabatic  Flow  of  a  Qas. 

— So  far  we  have  considered  mainly 
the  case  in  which  p  is  constant.  In  a 
gas  however  the  density  varies  with 
the  pressure  and  in  different  ways 
according  to  the  condition  imposed  on 
the  fluid.  If  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  the  density  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure,  that  is  p/p  =pJpq'  If 
the  heat  contained  by  each  portion  of 
the  fluid  remains  constant,  that  is  for 
adiabatic  compression  or  rarefaction, 

the  condition  is  plp'^=pjp^f  where  y 
is  tlie  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  the 

fluid  pressure  constant  to  the  specific  heat  volume  constant. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  f»dplp  =  (pJp^\ogpJp^  where  p^^  p^ 

refer  to  the  initial  and  final  ends  of  the  line  of  integration  s.     Hence 

(22)  is  in  this  case 


Po       Po 

In  the  other  case 

/dp/p  =  y{pjp^  -  J7jp,)/{y  -  1), 

so  that  for  (22)  we  have 


(45) 


(46) 


If  at  the  initial  end  of  the  line  b  the  velocity  is  zero  or  negligible 
luid  Qj  -  Q^  be  negligible  we  have 

y-^9f\     \pj    J    y-i\f>o     pJ 

This  equation  may  be  applied  to  integration  along  a  stream-line 
in  all  circumstances,  or  to  integration  along  any  line  moving  with 
the  fluid  if  the  motion  is  irrotational. 

*371.  Steady  Flow  of  a  Gas  into  a  Vacnum. — It  will  be  shown 
later  that  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  of 
voluminal  compression  and  compression  through  an  elastic  fluid  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  dpldpj  where  dpjdp  is  the  rate  of  variation  of 
pressure  with  density  taken  under  the  condition  of  constancy  of 
temperature,  or  of  zero  transmission  of  heat  from  one  part  to  another, 
or  whatever  the  condition  may  be  which  obtains  when  the  pulse  is 
transmitted.     It  is  known,  from  the  small  amount  of  stifling  of 
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sound  with  distance  traversed  in  ordinary  cases,  that  in  air  and 
other  gasoa  waves  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  are  transmitted 
adiabatically.  Hence  BplBp  must  be  calculated  from  the  equation 
p/pf  =  C,  so  that  we  have  dpldp  =  yplp-  Hence  if  the  velocity  of 
sound  at  pressure  p^  and  density  p^  be  F,,  and  at  pressure  p,  and 
density  p,  be  V^, 

From  the  first  expression  for  j,*  in  (47)  it  will  be  seen  that  \\  =0 
when  Pi  =  0,  and  therefore  when  the  ^  escapes  adiabatically  into  a 
vacuum  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  VaJ^Uf  -  ^-  ^1*^  value  of  y  is  for 
air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  141  nearly,  so  that  the  limiting 
velocity  is  2'203r,. 

Here  an  interesting  point  arises.  The  mass  of  gas  flowing  from 
an  oriGce  into  a  vacuum  is  q,pia'  where  a  is  (as  at  §  .S67)  the 
effective  area  of  the  orifice.  Hence  we  have  by  the  value  of  q^  just 
obtained 

Jy-i. 
But  since  p,  is  zero,  this  would  give  zero  rate  of  flow  of  gaseous 
matter,  a  result  which  requires  careful  consideration.  The  case  oF 
p,=OiB  a  limiting  one  which  has  no  existence  in  prsctioo.  The 
gas  cannot  at  once  expand  into  the  vacuous  space  so  as  to  fulfil 
just  beyond  the  orifice  the  condition  p,  =  0,  but  follows  for  some 
way  stream-lines  which  finally  become  lost  by  viscosity  and  diffusion 
of  the  gas. 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  orifice  the  pressure  is  p  and  the 
density  p.  If  the  flow  is  steady  the  amount  of  matter  crossing  a 
section  of  a  tube  of  flow  must  be  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  tube. 
The  amount  per  unit  area  is  therefore  ip,  and  this  must  be  the  same 
at  eveiy  point  in  a  stream-line.     If  then  a  be  the  area  of  a  tube 
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and  therefore  qdq/dp^  -  1/p.     Substituting  in  the  value  of  dq/dp 
just  found  we  obtain  dqjdp=-  -\jqp=^  -qjp.dpjdp^  or  dp/dp  =-llq^ 
that  ib 


up 


(50) 


or  the  velocity  is  that  of  the  propagation  of  sound.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  is  a  minimum,  for  clearly 
this  must  give  a  maxipium  value  of  qp. 

Now  in  the  case  of  adiabatic  flow  by  (48)  q'  =  2(F,=  -  F»)/(y  -  I); 


Fig.  186. 


hence,  since  for  maximum  flow  along  a  stream- line  w^  have  q^=  F-, 
V^  =  2  F,V(y  + 1 )  or  pIp  =pJpo-2l{y  + 1 ).  This  last  result,  with  jo/pV 
=PJpo'^  gives 


2 


y 


or  if  7=1*41,  p  =  -635pj,,  and  p—'b27pQ, 

The  conclusion  is  that  if  /?p  the  pressure  in  the  receiving  chamber, 
be  less  than  this,  the  stream,  after  coming  to  a  minimum  width, 
widens  again  somewhat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  186.  The  curve  drawn 
normal] v  across  the  streams  from  A  to  B  is  evidentlv  concave 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  tubes  must 
be  on  the  outward  side  of  that  curve,  as  indicated  by  the  cross-lines. 

The  pressure  in  the  narrowest  part  of  each  stream-tube  cannot  be 
less  than  'b27pQ,  nor  p  less  than  '635 p,,.  Outside  this  the  streams 
must  widen  and  the  velocity  increase  since  p  diminishes. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  p^  outside  the  orifice  be  greater  than 
this  the  flow  will  be  in  parallel  tubes  at  the  narrowest  part  and  the 
pressure  will  be  /?, . 

When  the  velocity  of  flow  is  greater  than  V  no  disturbance  of 
pressure  can  be  propagated  back  along  the  outflowing  gas,  since  this 
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would  take  place  at  velocity  F,  so  that  diminution  of  pressure  below 
'o27p^  cannot  affect  the  pressure  behind  the  contracted  vein. 

The  discussion  of  this  case  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds, 
Phil.  Mag,  March  1886.  The  results  agree  with  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Napier,  Engineer^  1867,  January  4  and  25. 

For  adiabatic  flow  of  a  gas  there  are  thus  two  values  of  the 
pressure  for  a  value  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  greater  than  its 
minimum  value,  one  greater  than  •527jt?p  and  one  less.  Hence  there 
are  two  possible  values  of  the  pressure  at  C  (Fig.  187)  in  a  tube  of 


Fig.  188. 


varying  section  for  which  the  pressure  at  the  two  equal  necks  A,  B 
is  •b'llp^.  For  a  liquid  the  pressure  at  (7  is  greater  than  at  A  or  B.  ^ 
*37:i.  Jet-Pump. — Fig.  188  shows  the  action  of  Professor  James 
Thomson's  jet-pump.  A  jet  of  water  is  driven  at  high  velocity 
through  the  converging  mouthpiece  P,  which 
opens  at  a  point  just  a  little  short  of  the  most 
constricted  part  of  the  surrounding  tube  T, 
This  tube  is  connected  by  a  side  branch  with 
the  space  from  which  the  water  is  to  bo 
drawn.  The  flow  of  the  water  along  the  con- 
stricted  neck  of  T  gives  by  Bernoulli's  theorem 
a  lower  pressure  at  the  constriction  than  at  the 
part  beyond,  and  there  is  consequently  a  flow  of 
fluid  from  the  space  surrounding  and  behind 
the  nozzle.  The  increasing  pressure  from  the 
constricted  part  of  T  forwards  is  employed  in 
retarding  the  fluid  flowing  into  it. 

The  pump  may  be  employed  of  course  to 
transfer  one  fluid  from  the  space  by  means  of  a 
jet  of  another  fluid  applied  by  P.  In  this 
case  a  mixture  of  the  two  fluids  is  delivered 
by  T'  to  the  delivery  pipe.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  average  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the 
nozzle  is  />|,  in  the  surrounding  pipe  /?,,  and  in 
the  delivery  pipe  /?,  while  the  densities  of  the 
fluids  and  their  velocities  are  p^  p,,  p,  v,,  v,,  v  respectively,  while 
the  areas  of  delivery  in  the  three  cases  are  ap  a,,  a.  The  momentum 
carried  in  by  the  jet  in  unit  of  time  is  p^o^a.j^  and  the  rate  at  which 
momentum  is  generated  by  the  pressure  is  p^a^\  similarly  in  the 
other  cases.  The  rate  at  which  momentum  is  delivered  by  the  jet 
and  the  surrounding  pipe  is  therefore   CPi  +  jOiVi^)«i  +  (/?,  +  p,i',*)a,. 
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The  momentum  delivered  per  second  across  a  cross-section  of  the 
delivery  tube  is  (p  +  pt^yi,  and  we  have 

{Pi  +  Pi'^i^i + {Pf  +  P7^i>t  =  (p  ■*■  P^K  (^1) 

Besides  this  we  have  the  equation  of  continuity,  namely,  the 
condition  that  as  much  matter  is  delivered  as  flows  from  the  two 
jets.     This  condition  is 

a,pjV,+a,p,t7,  =  api?.  (52) 

Of  course  the  engineering  student  will  understand  that  here  and 
elsewhere,  if  pressure  is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot  or 
square  inch,  the  p  in  the  formula  as  written  above  is  g  (that  is  32-2) 
times  the  pressure  thus  reckoned,  and  equation  (51)  will  have  the 
form 

(p,  +  9^I\a  +  (;,.  +  P^.  )a,  =  (p  +  P^-.  (58) 

Thus  if  />,,  />,,  p  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v,,  r,,  v  in 
feet  per  second,  pi,  Pf,  p  will  be  taken  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
a^,  a,,  a  in  square  feet.  The  quantities  pjpi,  pjpt^  p/p  will  be  the 
heads  in  feet  corresponding  to  the  three  pressures. 

*37d.  Nnxnerical  Example  on  Action  of  Jet-Pump. — We  take  an 
example  from  Professor  Perry's  treatise  on  "The  Steam  Engine" 
(to  which  the  reader  may  very  profitably  refer  for  further  practical 
examples  on  this  and  similar  subjects).  Let  the  rate  of  flow  in  the 
jet  be  1  cubic  foot  per  second  under  a  head  of  60  feet,  and  let  it  mix 
with  6  cubic  feet  drawn  in  the  same  time  through  the  surrounding 
tube  T  from  a  tank,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  is  at  the  same 
level  as  the  jet :  it  is  required  to  find  how  high  the  mixed  jet  will 
rise  with  atmospheric  pressure  above  it.  All  frictional  loss  in 
addition  to  that  involved  in  the  mixing  is  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  is  to  be  taken  as  9/34  of  an  atmosphere. 

Taking  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  unity,  and  as  the 
unit  of  pressure  the  gravity  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (that  is  62*5 
pounds)  pel'  square  foot  we  obtain  v{'l2g  =-  94  -  9  =  85,  v^'/'2g  =  25,  so 
that  (if  ^  =  82-2)  Vj  =  74,  t7,  =  40  (in  feet  per  second).  Butv^a,  =  1 
and  t?,a,  =  G,  so  that  a,  =  1/74,  a,  =  3/20,  and  a  =  1/74  +  3/20  =  121/740 
(in  square  feet).  Hence  t7l21/740  =  7  and  v  =  5180/121,  in  feet  per 
Second. 

If  then  p  be  the  average  pressure  where  the  streams  have 
become  completely  mixed  we  have  i 

+  ^  =  740 /1 79     177\  _      5180=^ 
^     2g     12ll  74       20/     121^x644 

=  69 -28-458  =  40-542. 
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Since  the  water  is  driven  out  against  atmoepheric  pre§sure,  taken 
as  equivalent  to  a  bead  of  Si  feet  of  water,  the  height  to  which  the 
pump  can  raise  the  water  above  the  jet  in  the  circumgtancee  slutijd 
is  40-642  -  34  =  G-642  in  feet. 

*374.  Variation  of  FresBnre  in  Hotizoatal  Taperins  Pipe. —It  is 
important  that  the  physical  reader  should  consider  what  happens  in 
as  many  practical  cases  as  possible.  We  therefore  give  here  a  few 
cases  of  variation  of  fluid  pressure,*  which  may  help  to  correct  pre^ 
conceived  and  erroneous  ideas.    Fig.  189  shows  discharge  of  a  liquid 


Fio.  189. 


KiQ.  ISO. 


from  a  vessel  by  a  very  gradually  tapering  tube,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nozzle  is  nearly  straight.  The  variation  of  pressure 
is  shown  by  glass  tubes  kept  filled  by  the  fluid  to  heights  which 
indicate  the  pressures  at  the  points  at  which  the  tubes  are  attached. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  D  the  orifice  has  half  the  area  that  the  cross - 
section  of  the  mouthpiece  has  at  C,  that  the  latter  area  is  half  tho 
cross-section  that  the  mouthpiece  has  at  B,  and  that  at  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  sensible  motion. 

At  D  the  pressure  is  atmospheric,  at  0  the  velocity  ia  half  that 
at  D,  and  therefore  the  pressure  p  at  C  is  given  by  the  relation 
P  +  4(?/^)'  =  P  +  i?' ;  and  since  g'  =  2gh  where  A  is  the  height  of  the 
level  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice,  we  have  p=  I'  +  ^gph.  The 
gauge-glass  at  G  shows  the  diflerence  of  pressures  f  ypA.  Thus  the 
motion  has  brought  down  the  pressure  from  the  static  value  that 
would  exist  at  C  by  ^gph.  Similarly  the  pressure  at  B  in  greater 
than  that  at  (7  by  |  of  the  amount  ^gph  which  that  at  (7  is  below 
the  static  value,  and  so  on,  until  the  great  width  at  J  is  reached, 
where  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  not  sensible. 

Another  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  190.  There  the  pipe  is 
carried  up  and  bent  horizontally.  The  pressure  at  the  nozzle  is 
again  atmospheric,   and   the  velocities  are  the  same,  so  that   the 

*  Mostly  taken  from  the  Addiessof  Mr.  W.  Fronde,  Brit.  Ansae.  Rep.    1H75. 
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pressure  p  at  the  lower  horizontal  part  of  the  mouthpiece  at  D 
is  by  Bernoulli's  theorem  connected  with  that  at  E  by  the  relation 
p-yp(H  +  h)  =  P -gpffy  where  ^  is  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
orifice  E  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  h  is  the  further  distance 
ID.  Hence  p  —  P  +  gph.  Then,  just  as  before,  the  vertical  heights 
Illf  GH,  ...,  correspond  each  to  j  of  the  static  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  free  level  of  the  liquid. 
The  flow  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  it  would  be  if  the  mouthpiece 

were  opened  at  U  and  the 
height  of  the  free  surface  were 
brought  down  by  the  distance 
ID. 

Fig.  191  shows  two  vessels 
connected  by  a  channel  at  the 
bottom  of  a  double  conoidal 
form  so  that  it  gradually  nar- 
rows at  the  middle  to  a  cylin- 
drical neck,  and  then  widens 
again  in  like  manner.  The 
flow  in  the  cylindrical  neck  is  that  due  to  the  loss  of  head,  and  the 
excess  of  pressure  above  atmospheric  shown  by  the  gauge-glass  there 
is  zero.  At  the  very  wide  parts  of  the  channel  where  the  velocity 
is  insensible,  the  excess  pressure  shown  is  that  due  to  the  head. 

Liquid  is  supplied  to  one  vesse],  and  flows  out  of  the  other  at 
the  same  rate ;  and  the  level  (save 
for  a  little  loss  due  to  friction)  is 
the  same  in  both  vessels. 

The  following  experiment,  made 
by  Mr.  Froude,  is  also  interesting. 
Two  vessels  are  made  like  those 
which  would  be  formed  by  cutting 
the  cylindrical  neck  of  the  con- 
necting pipe  across  the  middle,  so 
that  they  have  two  conoidal  mouth- 
pieces.      The    two     nozzles     are 

placed  opposite  one  another  at  the  same  level  and  a  little  distance 
apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  192.  When  both  vessels  are  filled  up  to  the 
same  level,  and  the  orifices  are  then  opened,  both  vessels  discharge, 
and  the  two  jets  meeting  form  a  plane  sheet,  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  nozzles.  As  one  vessel,  Ay 
empties  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  B,  the  jet  from  B  gains 
the  preponderance  and  the  disk  formed  by  the  meeting  fluids  moves 
towards  A.  The  flow  from  A  is  diminished,  while  that  of  ^  is 
increased ;  and  the  level  of  B  falls  more  rapidly,  and  the  opposite 
state  of  motion  of  the  disk  takes  place,  and  so  on.  There  is  thus  an 
oscillation  of  the  disk  of  meeting  fluid  between  the  two  orifices. 

If  the  level  in  B,  say,  be  adjusted  by  an  overflow  to  be  less  than 
that  at  ^  by  a  suflicient  amount,  the  jet  from  A  will  enter  B,  and 
tne  level  in  B  will  be  maintained  if  a  supply  to  A  makes  good  the 


Fig.  192. 
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loss  of  level,  so  that  the  flow  between  the  mouthpieces  is  kept  at  a 
constant  value. 

In  Mr.  Froude's  experiment  the  recipient  vessel  B  had  a  head  of 
18  inches  above  the  orifices,  while  A  had  a  head  of  20^  inches. 
The  difference,  2\  inches,  represents  the  head  employed  in  over- 
coming friction. 

375.  Flow  along  Pipes  of  Variable  Section. — The  variation  of 
pressure  in   tubes  of  non-uniform  cross-section   is  illustrated   by 

Fig.  193. 


Figs.  193,  194,  which  show  respectively  a  widening  and  a  constric- 
tion of  a  horizontal  pipe  running  full  of  liquid  in  steady  motion. 
The  gauge-tubes  show,  by  the  height  of  the  liquid  standing  in  them, 
the  variation  of  pressure.  Thus  the  flow  is  faster  where  the  tube 
is  narrower,  and  slower  where  the  tube  is  wider  than  the  average ; 


Fig.  194. 


and  consequently  the  pressure  is  greater  in  the  wider  parts  and 
smaller  in  the  constricted  parts  than  the  average. 

That  the  contrary  is  the  case  is  a  very  common  opinion,  but  its 
falsity  is  easily  seen  by  the  most  elementary  considerations.  When 
A  portion  of  the  liquid  is  passing  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  part  of 
the  pipe,  Fig.  198,  running  full,  it  must  undergo  acceleration,  since 
in  steady  motion  the  same  quantity  passes  all  sections  in  the  same 
time.  The  pressure  must  therefore  on  any  part  be  greater  behind 
than  in  front.  Thus  the  pressure  must  continually  diminish  along 
a  part  of  the  tube. 
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Similarly  when  the  fluid  is  moving  from  a  conetricted  path  to  a 
wider  there  muet  be  retardation ;  that  is,  the  pressure  must  be 
gre«.t«r  in  front  than  behind  on  any  part  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  idea  that  fluid  flowing  along  a  pipe, 
like  that  in  Fig.  194,  will  tend  to  push  the  pipe  before  it.  Thisis,  of 
course,  an  entire  mistake,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  on  the  tube  is  at  right  angles  to  its  sides,  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  direction  of  motion. 

■17(>.  Stream-Line  Flow  Fast  an  OlMtade.  Steady  Motion  of 
Solid  in  Fluid. -^Another  common  notion,  which  however  has  more 
foundation  in  experience,  is  that  any  obstAcle  whatever  in  a  stream 
is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  flow.  This  is  not  the  case  in  a  perfect 
fluid  if  the  body  be  of  such  a  shape  (see  Fig.  1115)  as  will  allow  of 
continuous  stream-line  motion  of  the  fluid  past  it.     If  the  fluid  is 

TiQ.  196. 


viscous  there  is  always,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  body  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  completely  submei^ed,  a  drag  on  the  body  due  to  what 
is  called  skin-friction,  which  tends  to  carry  the  body  with  the 
stream ;  and  if  there  are  discontinuities  of  curvature  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  tire  produced. 

The  stream-lines  of  the  fluid  past  one  side  of  a  submerged 
obstacle  are  shown  in  Fig.  19.'i.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
crowded  together  midway  between  the  ends,  and  are  wider  apart 
beyond  the  obstacle  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  that  at  each 
of  these  places  they  approach  to  coincidence  with  the  undisturbed 
stream-lines,  shown  by  the  dotted  straight  lines.  They  are  also 
wider  apart  than  the  average  just  after  they  have  begun  to  change 
from  the  straight  course,  and  just  before  they  resume  it. 

There  is  therefore  a  diminution  of  pressure  below  the  average 
opposite  the  middle  of  tlie  body  on  both  sides,  and  an  increase  of 
pressure  in  front  of  and  behind  the  body.  As  a  result  of  this,  when 
a  ship  moves  through  the  water  the  water  rises  above  the  undis- 
turbed level  at  the  bow  and  stem  and  falls  below  it  amidships. 

Since  the  stream-lines  at  points  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  body,  up  stream  and  down  stream,  are  undistui-bed  by  the 
presence  of  the  body,  whatever  forcive  (system  of  forc«s)  is  applied 
to  the  body  on  the  up-stream  side,  in  conse4|uence  of  the  deviation 
of  the  stream- lines,  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  fol'ci^'e  dtie 
to  the  resumption  by  the  fluid  of  the  undisturbed  course. 

From  this  we  can  pass  to  a  submerged  body  of  fair  ishape  moving 
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uniformly  through  a  perfect  fluid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  impose 
on  the  fluid  and  body  a  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  undis- 
turbed fluid  in  the  case  just  considered.  The  fluid  will  be  brought 
to  rest  at  some  distance  in  front  and  behind ;  the  body  will  move 
with  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  the  former  case,  and  the 
actions  between  the  body  and  the  fluid  will  not  be  altered.  Hence 
the  body  will  experience  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

Sir  George  Stokes  has  shown  {he.  ciL  below)  that  a  viscous 
liquid  flowing  between  parallel  plane  walls  in  a  thin  film  round  an 
obstacle  has  stream-lines  identical  with  those  of  the  two-dimensional 
steady  motion  of  a  perfect  liquid  round  an  infinite  cylinder  of  cross- 
section  represented  by  the  obstacle.  In  this  way  Professor  Hele  Shaw 
has  shown  the  stream-lines  of  a  perfect  liquid  (Brit,  Aasn,  Eep,  1898), 

In  water  or  other  actual  fluids  the  body  experiences  a  drag 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  its  surface.  This  is  called  skin-friction,  and 
is  the  chief  resistance  experienced  by  a  body  of  good  lines  in  passing 
through  the  fluid.  The  friction  causes  a  deviation  of  the  stream- 
lines from  the  forms  they  would  have  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  sets  up 
eddies  in  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Also  if  the  body  is  of  a  bad  shape  there  is  a  formation  of  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  where  the  htream-lines  fail  to  close  in  round  the 
body.  There  is  in  this  case  great  differences  of  velocity  between 
diflferent  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  consequently  great  loss  from  friction, 
377.  Wave-BesistaAce  to  Motion.  — A  completely  submerged 
boat  is  free  from  another  serious  cause  of  loss  of  energy  which 
affects  many  ordinary  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is, 
as  has  been  noted  above,  a  rise  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bow 
and  stem,  and  a  depression  amidships  according  to  the  excess  and 
defect  of  pressure  already  described.  These  changes  of  level  form 
the  origin  of  waves  which  spread  out  from  the  position  of  the  ship 
in  all  directions  along  the  surface,  and  are  gradually  wiped  out  by 
fluid  friction  or  dissipated  by  breaking  on  the  shore.  Hence  the 
ship  in  its  motion  is  a  source  from  which  energy  is  radiated  in  wave 
motion,  and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  motive  power  of  the  ship. 

There  is  therefore  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  of  power,  in  favour  of  submarine  vessels,  or  for  vessels 
which  disturb  the  free  surface  as  little  as  possible  :  of  course  the 
objections  on  other  grounds  are  obvious. 

*378.  Besistance  to  Flat  Disk  Moving  through  Flnid.— Though 
we  never  have  to  deal  with  perfect  fluids,  there  is  in  an  ordinary 
fluid  a  considerable  force  exerted  on  a  body  of  unfavourable  shape 
{e.g.,  the  disk  shown  in  Fig.  197)  which  tends  to  carry  it  down  stream, 
and  which  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  action  of  friction.  According 
to  a  theory  worked  out  by  Kirchhoff  and  Lord  Bayleigh,  the 
motion  is  i-eally  discontinuous,  so  that  (eddies  neglected)  a  region 
of  dead  water  is  formed  behind  the  obstacle  in  which  the 
pressure  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  moving  fluid  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind.  This  region  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
fluid    by  a  surface  tangential  to    the  edges  of   the  plate,  and  is 
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determined  by  the  condition  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  every 
point  of  it  as  in  the  stream  at  a  distance  behind.  Fig.  197  shows 
the  form  of  this  separating  surface  near  a  long  blade  with  parallel 
edges  immersed  as  described  below. 

The  fluid  is  thus  brought  to  rest,  or  nearly  so,  just  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  average  pressure  on  the 
front  of  the  disk  above  that  behind,  which  pushes  the  disk  down  stream. 
The  action  is  thus  very  similar  to  that  of  the  impact  of  a  jet  on  a  disk, 


Fig.  196. 


Fig.  197. 


B 


which  is  the  view  frequently  taken  in  the  attempts  made  to  reckon 
the  effect  quantitatively. 

Jf  the  motion  were  perfectly  continuous  there  would  be  no  such 
force  tending  to  carry  the  body  down  stream,  but  the  continuity  of  the 
motion  would  require  infinite  velocity  at  a  sharp  edge  of  the  obstacle" 
and  the  pressure  there  would  be  of  infinite  negative  value,  that  is, 
the  fluid  would  be  subject  at  the  edge  to  infinite  tension.  Of  course 
a  perfectly  sharp  edge  cannot  be  obtained,  but  a  considerable  falling 
short  of  perfect  sharpnesb  would  result  in  tension  far  greater  than 
the  fluid  in  ordinary  circumstances  (for  example,  water  containing 
small  air-bubbles)  could  bear. 

*379.  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  BoBistance  to  Motion  of  Plate  in 
Fluid. — According  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  (see  Phil.  Mag,  Dec. 
1876,  to  which  the  reader  must  refer  for  the  analytical  proof),  if  a 
long  plane  lamina  with  parallel  edges  be  held  in  a  stream  so  that  the 
angle  between  its  plane  and  the  direction  of  flow  is  a,  and  the  edges 
are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  flow,  the  mean  unbalanced 
pressure  on  the  body  is  pV^irsina/{4:-^7r8ina)  where  V  is  the  un- 
disturbed velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  stream.  Thus  if  a  =  90'',  this 
becomes  TTpF^I  4  + it).*  This  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lamina 
is  the  force  down  stream. 

According  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  a  jet  in  which  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  impact  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  plate  the  force  would  be  ipV^  x  area.  Now  ir/(4  +  ir)  =  '44 
nearly,  so  that  the  force  is  •44pr2xarea,  which  shows  that  the 
ordinary  view  gives  in  this  case  a  fair  approximation. 

*  This  result  is  also  given  by  Kirchhoff,  I'orles.  u.  Math.  Phy»il:,  Mechanii; 
p.  308.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  the  application  of  this  theory  to  actual 
fluids  has  been  forcibly  objected  to  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Nature,  50, 1894),  who  quotes 
experiments  by  Dines  {Proc.  U.S.  June  1890)  which  give  much  greater  resistance. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  plate  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
flow  the  formula  gives  a  transverse  as  well  as  a  down -stream  compo- 
nent of  foiice.     The  average  force  per  unit  area  of  the  plate 

p  F^irsin  a /(4  +  irsina) 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  and  has  therefore  components  in  the 
directions  specified  of  amounts 

p  r*7r8inacosa/(4  +  Trsina),  p  r*irsin*a/(4  +  Trsina). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  component  has  a  maximum 
value  for  a  =  39"  nearly. 

These  results  are  of  course  equally  applicable  to  a  plate  moving 
steadily  through  a  fluid  at  rest  everywhere  at  a  distance  from  the 
plate.  It  is  only  necessctry  to  impress  on  the  fluid  and  plate  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  fluid.  The  force  on  the  plate  will  not  be 
altered,  and  we  have  the  case  of  a  plate  moving  through  fluid  other- 
wise at  rest. 

A  very  remarkable  conclusion  follows  from  these  results,  and  may 
be  very  easily  verified  qualitatively  by  the  reader,  by  the  following 
simple  experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Froude.  Standing  in  a  boat 
moving  through  the  water,  immerse  the  blade  of  an  oar  vertically  in 
the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  broadside  on  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  boat  is  going,  and  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the  muscular  eflbrt 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the  motion.  Now  without 
changing  the  position  in  which  the  blade  is  held,  move  it  to  and  fro 
in  the  horizontal  transverse  direction.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  forward  motion  has  been  sensibly  increased 
by  the  transverse  motion. 

The  explanation  is  furnished  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  of  the 
force  on  the  plate  held  obliquely  in  the  stream.  Let  the  plate  supposed 
held  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  have  a  velocity  t?  in  its  own  plane. 
If  an  equal  and  opposite  velocity  be  supposed  imposed  on  both  the 
fluid  and  plate,  the  plate  will  be  brought  to  rest  and  the  fluid  will 
have  a  resultant  velocity  Jl^-^ir^  in  a  direction  inclined  at  the  angle 

a  =  sin"M'^K'  + ??  to  the  plate.     Hence  the  average  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plate  is 

wsina  ttV 

4-|-irSina  '^^  ^        ^^  +4^^    +1"^ 

The  force  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  is  therefore  altered  in  the 
ratio  (4  +  n){ V'  +  v")/ V(nV  +  4j'rT?). 

This  increase  of  broadside-on  resistance  due  to  motion  of  an 
elongated  body  edgeways  through  water  is,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  also 
pointed  out,  illustrated  by  the  diminution  of  leeway  made  by  a  vessel 
produced  by  increase  of  her  speed  to  windward.  Thus  he  says  (Joe. 
eit.)  : 

"  When  a  vessel  was  working  to  windward,  immediately  after  she 
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had  tacked,  and  before  she  had  gathered  headway,  it  was  plainly 
visible,  and  it  was  known  to  every  sailor,  that  her  leeway  was  much 
more  rapid  than  after  she  had  begun  to  gather  headway.  'The  more 
rapid  her  headway  became  the  slower  became  the  lee-drift,  not 
merely  relatively  slower,  but  absolutely  slower."* 

The  place  of  maximum  pressure  is  where  the  stream  divides  in 
front  of  the  plate,  and  therefore  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  lies  midway  between  the  edges.  Not  so,  however,  when 
the  plate  is  inclined  to  the  stream  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  place  of 
division  is  then  nearer  to  the  upstream  edge  than  to  the  other.  The 
analysis  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  on  the 
plate  acts  at  a  distance  »SZcosa/4(4  +  7rsina)  from  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  where  I  is  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 

Hence  if  a  be  zero,  that  is,  if  the  plate  be  edge-on  to  the  stream, 
this  distance  is  3Z/16.  If  then  the  plate  be  pivoted  about  a  vertical 
axis  in  its  plane  at  this  distance  from  the  middle,  the  plate  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium  in  the  position  in  coincidence  with  the  stream  with 
the  edge  nearer  to  the  axis  up-stream.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  middle  the  plate  will  be  in  stable  equi- 
librium in  the  same  position.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, X,  from  the  middle,  the  position  parallel  to  the  stream  is 
unstable,  and  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  equally 
inclined  to  the  stream  given  by 

X  =  3/cosa/4(4  +  irsina).  (55) 

Lord  Rayleigh  points  out  that  the  force  per  unit  area  may  be 

*  This  will  be  understood  from  the  diagram.  Fig.  198.  S8  shows  the 
direction  of  the  pail  for  a  ship  sailing  in  the  direction  A  A.  The  wind  gives  a 
component  of  force  DA  perpendicular  to  the  sail  which  resolves  into  two 

Fig.  198. 


components,  one  CA  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  other  BA  at  right  angles 
to  that  direction  The  motion  prodr  ced  by  the  latter  is  called  leeway  or  lee- 
drift. 
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made  accurately  ipq"*',  if  the  obstacle  be  in  the  form  of  the  bottom  of 
a  box,  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  with  two  vertical  sides  project- 
ing up  the  stream  so  far  that  the  fluid  is  very  nearly  at  rest  at  the 
surface  of  the  obstacle. 

*380.  Stable  PoBition  of  Moving  Plate.— If  a;  =  0  the  plate  is  stable 
only  when  broadside  on  to  the  stream.  To  verify  this,  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  suggested  a  simple  experimental  illustration,  which  any  one  can 
carry  out.  A  slip  of  brass  is  pointed  at  the  ends  and  mounted  with 
its  points  in  two  opposite  indentations  formed  by  a  centre  punch  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  of  a  U-shaped  strip  of  thicker 
material. 

The  strip  when  moved  through  water  will  set  itself  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion. 

It  is  an  objection  to  the  kind  of  motion  here  assumed,  namely, 
that  of  a  region  of  non- moving  fluid  separated  from  the  moving  fluid 
by  a  surface  of  discontinuity,  that  such  a  mode  of  motion  would  be 
unstable.  For  let  any  swelling  of  the  surface  into  the  region  of 
moving  fluid  take  place.  Into  that  space  is  thus  introduced  an  increase 
of  pressure  which  would  tend  to  spread  the  swelling  further,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  surface  from  the  equilibrium  form  determined  by  the 
condition  of  constant  pressure  would  be  augmented.  Lord  Rayleigh 
however  doubts  whether  the  value  of  the  resistance  would  be  mate- 
rially aiSected  by  this,  since  the  instability  would  begin  only  at  some 
distance  behind  the  plate,  and  the  pressures  in  front  would  be  only 
slightly  affected. 

The  results  are  confirmed  by  some  old  experiments  of  Yince,  pub- 
lished in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798.  The  common  theory  gives  the 
force  for  an  inclined  lamina  as  proportional  to  sin^a  instead  of  to 
sina/(4-H7rsina)  as  in  Lord  Rayleigh 's  theory.  The  following  table 
taken  from  Lord  Rayleigh's  paper  gives  a  comparison  of  numbers 
proportional  to  the  resistances  obtained  by  Yince  with  those  obtained 
by  calculation  from  the  formula  here  given ; 


a 

sin^a 

Vince's 
Numbers. 

1-000 
•974 
•873 
•663 

•458 
•278 

sina(4  +  ir) 
4  +  ir8ma 

90^ 
70° 
50  ^^ 
30° 
20" 
10° 

1  •OOOO 
•8830 
•5868 
•2500 
•1170 
•0302 

1-0000 
•9652 
•8537 
•6411 
•4814 
•2728 

The  agreement  of  the  fourth  column  with  the  third  la  very  good  ; 
there  is  really  no  agreement  between  the  second  and  the  third. 

The  investigation  of  the  resistance  in  this  case  of  motion  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  theory  of  aeroplanes  and  the  flight  of 
birds. 
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*38] .  Liquid  RevolYing  with  Unifotm  Angular  Velocity.  Forced 
Vortex. — A  case  in  which  stream-lines  exist  is  that  of  a  liquid 
revolving  in  steady  motion  about  a  vertical  axis  under  gravity.  This 
is  known  as  a  farced  vertex^  and  like  the  "  free  vortex,"  to  be  con- 
sidered presently,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  turbines  and 
w^ater  motors. 

A  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid  is  one  drawn  on  the  free 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  stream-lines  at  all  points.  The  flow 
along  that  line  is  zero,  and  consequently  the  left-hand  side  of  (16)  is 
zero.     Hence  we  have  by  (16) 


-/ 


dp 


^-Q,+Q.+K9.'-y,0=o. 


(56) 


Let  the  line  begin  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  free 
surface  and  end  at  a  stream-line  of  radius  r.  The  velocity  at  the 
axis  is  zero,  at  the  final  end5'j*  =  wV.  Also  since  c/jt?  =  0,/dp/p  =  0, 
and  we  have 

Now  Q,  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  per  unit  volume,  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  taken  2&  -gz  where  z  is  the  distance  of  the 
element  considered  below  a  fixed  horizontal  plane.  Let  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  surface  below  the 
plane  chosen,  and  z  the  distance  below  the  same  plane  of  the  element 
considered.     We  have  O,  -  O^  =  ^  (A  -  «).     Thus  we  have 


wV  =  2^(A  -  z\ 


(57) 


This  relation  between  r  and  z  represents  a  paraboloid  of  revolu- 
tion, which  is  therefore  the  form  of  the  free  surface.     If  we  write  or 

for  A  -  2;  its  equation  is 
Fig.  199.  

(58) 


.    ^g  ' 


The  latus-rectum  of  the  paraboloid 
is  thus  2g/td^.  A  section  of  a  para- 
boloid is  shown  in  Fig.  199;  and  gives 
the  form  of  the  free  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  i-evolving 
vessel. 

This  case  mav  be  ti-eated  in  the 
following  more  elementary  manner, 
as  one  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
body.  Let  J,  ^,  Fig.  200,  be  sections 
by  the  paper  of  two  surfaces  of  equal  pressure.  Consider  a  small 
rectangular  element  with  faces  in  the  two  surfaces,  and  therefore 
the  other  two  pairs  of  sides  perpendicular  to  them.  For  equi- 
librium,  the  difference  of   pressures  dp  must  supply  the  vertical 
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force  necessary  to  balance  that  due  to  gravity,  and  the  horizontal 
force  required  to  give  the  acceleration  wV  towards  the  axis ;  or,  as  it 
is  usually  put  (when  the  case  is  reduced  to  a  purely  statical  one  by 
the  inti-oduction  of  a  centrifugal  force  wjwV  from  the  axis),  the 
difference  of  pressures  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force. 

The  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  A^  B,  is  the 
equilibrant  of  wV  outwards  and  g  downwards, 
and  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  Fio.  200. 

of  the  section  of  ^  or  i?  to  the  horizontal  is 
t»i^r/gj  which,  since  z  is  taken  positively  down- 
wards, is -ch/dr.  Hence  integrating  we 
obtain  —gz  =  ^«V  +  C.  But  at  the  axis  r  =  0 
and  5;  =  ^,  say.  Hence  C=—gH.  There- 
fore the  integral  equation  of  a  surface  of 
equal  pressure  is 

2g{ir-z)=u;'7^, 

which  agrees  with  the  result  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  rate  of  variation  of  pressure  along 
r  is  evidently  given  by  dp/dr  =  pw*r,  and 
therefore 

p  =  i^wV»  +  C,  (59) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  This  shows  how  pressure  increases  with 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  is,  of  course,  merely  the  result  already 
obtained  in  equation  (56),  since  for  variation  in  a  horizontal  direction 
O  is  a  constant. 

If  p  be  measured  in  gravitation  units  (as  in  pounds  per  square 
foot),  the  above  equation  is 


X 


p = iiuV + a 


(60) 


where  p  is  the  weight  of  liquid  in  a  unit  of  volume  {e,g.,  pounds  per 
cubic  foot),  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  {e.g.,  32*2  foot- 
second  units). 

For  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  constant 
pressure,  that  is  of  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  we 
have  dz/dr  =  ^/wV,  or 

z  =  l\ogr  +  C,  (61) 

where  C  is  another  constant. 

To  find  the  pressure  for  a  point  within  the  liquid,  draw  a  path 
radially  into  the  liquid  from  any  surface  stream-line,  and  let  r  now 
denote  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  stream-line  arrived  at.  If  p 
be  the  pressure  at  the  final  point,  we  have  as  in  (56) 


y 


p-F  +  gp{H^z):=ipJ'r'. 


m 
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This  result  is  really  tliat  expressed  in  (59),  which  was  obtained  in 
another  way. 

The  surface  of  equal  pressure  is  still  a  paraboloid  of  revolution 
about  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  differs  from 
the  former  only  by  a  change  of  position  of  the  vertex,  which  is  at  a 
distance  {p  -  P)/gp  below  that  of  the  surface  paraboloid. 

382.  Plmnmet  Immersed  in  Forced  Vortex. — It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  plummet  hung  from  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  such  a  vortex,  and  having  its  bob  immersed  in  the 
liquid  and  turning  with  it.  By  the  discussion  in  last  Article  the 
plummet  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  thread  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  equal  pressure  on  which  it  lies.  Clearly  it  will  not 
be  in  equilibrium  unless  this  is  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  centrifugal  and  gravity  forces  are  in  the  ratio  b^V/^,  and 
their  resultant  makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  the  tangent  of  which 
has  this  value. 

The  pull  applied  by  the  cord  must  balance  this  resultant,  less 
what  is  balanced  by  the  immersion  of  the  bob  in  the  liquid. 

If  the  plummet-cord  be  vertical,  and  the  length  of  the  cord  be 
greater  than  the  radius  of  curvature  ^/w',  at  the  vertex  of  the 
paraboloid  on  which  the  bob  lies,  the  plummet  if  deflected  will  find 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  the  cord  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
vertical  than  does  the  normal  to  the  paraboloid  on  which  the  bob 
now  lies.  The  string  will  not  supply  the  necessary  horizontal  force 
<i;V,  and  the  cord  will  move  farther  off  from  the  vertical.  The 
plummet  is  in  this  case  in  unstable  equilibrium.  If  the  length  be 
less  than  g/u)^  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable. 

If  the  bob  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid  the  cord  will 
have  to  be  moored  to  a  point  of  the  revolving  vessel  below  the 
surface,  and  the  plummet  will  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  stable  when  in  the  axis. 

It  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  Principle  of  Archimedes 
that  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  plummet  bob,  s  its  specific  gravity,  its 
weight  in  water  is  w{l  -  1/s).  The  downward  vertical  force,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  (relative  to  the  fluid  exerted  by  the  bob  on  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  immersed)  are  wg(l  —  l/s)  and  t<7(l  -  l/«)wV.  The 
latter  force  is  negative  when  8<1,  and  so  the  bob  tends  to  move 
towards  the  lowest  point.  Thus,* as  every  one  has  observed,  a  body 
floating  in  a  whirlpool  moves  towards  the  lowest  part  as  a  place  of 
equilibrium. 

388.  Forced  Vortex  of  several  Non  Mixing  Lianids. — If  the 
fluid  consists  of  different  non-miscible  parts  of  different  densities,  it 
will  arrange  itself  in  a  forced  vortex  in  a  series  of  strata  increasing 
in  density  from  stratum  to  stratum  from  the  free  surface  into  the 
fluid.  That  this  will  be  the  case  is  evident  from  §  381.  The 
pressure-force,  which  applies  at  a  given  radius  and  level  the  required 
centre-wai'd  acceleration  to  an  element  of  fluid  of  density  p,  will  be 
insufficient  to  give  that  acceleration  to  an  element  of  equal  volume, 
but  of  greater  density,  at  the  same  distance  and  level. 
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This  is  taken  advantage  of  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
For  example,  a  bov^l  kept  filled  with  milk  is  rotated  rapidly  about  a 
vertical  spindle  the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  bowl.  The  lighter  part,  the  cream,  is  thus  brought  to  the  ceotral 
part  of  the  bowl,  and  the  heavier  more  watery  part  passes  to  the 
outside  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  force.  The  cream  and 
skimmed  milk  thus  separated  are  drawn  ofif  by  pipes  communicating 
with  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  the  bowl  and  ai-e  received  in 
separate  vessels. 

*884.  Pree  Vortex. — If  the  angular  velocity  be  not  constant  but 
a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
difierent  manner,  inasmuch  as  a  line  of  constant  (zero)  fiow  cannot 
now  be  obtained  by  taking  a  radial  line  of  particles.  Let  a  velocity- 
potential  exist ;  then  for  any  line  of  particles  in  the  fluid  we  have 

p  ^^ 

where  C  is  a  constant  throughout  the  fluid. 

Applying  this  to  a  line  drawn  in  a  radial  plane  from  a  point  at 
which  jt?  =  P,  ii  =  -  gh,  and  q^  =  Q^y  to  any  chosen  terminal  point,  we 
have 

p  p 

or 

^^=-i7(A-^)-i^«  +  i(?'.  (63) 

P 

In  the  case  of  rotation,  the  component  velocities  are  given  by 
u=  - wy,  V  =  (ifx,  where  x,  y  are  the  horizontal  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  considered,  reckoned  from  an  origin  on  the  axis. 
Hence 

ox    dy  d«      oy  o^ 

Therefore  if  'Ito-k-r^w/c^'^^i),  a  velocity-potential  will  exist.  This 
relation  is  equivalent  to  titr-  =  c,  where  o  is  a  constant,  that  is,  the 
angular  velocity  must  be  invei-sely  proportional  to  r^.  The  actual 
linear  velocity  q  is  thus  cjr.  For  a  surface  of  equal  pressure  we  get 
then 

^^-4(?^'  +  ^(A-^)=-i|.  (64) 

P  ^ 

If  for  the  quantity  on  the  left  we  wiite  -  gz,  we  have  for  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  equal  pressure 


A  surface  of  equal  pressure  is,  therefore,  that  generated  by  the 
revolution,  about  the  axis,  of  the  quasi-hyperbolic  curve,  the  equation 


IL 
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of  which  is  ^z  =  c*/2^.  The  value  of  as*  is  smaller  the  greater  z\  and 
therefore  as  the  depth  of  a  section  helow  a  fixed  plane  increases,  the 
section  of  the  free  surface  narrows.  Also  the  rate  of  diminution  of 
X diminishes  with  increase  of  z  (for  d^xjdz^  is  positive),  and  the  curve 
is  therefore  convex  to  the  axis. 

If  P  be  atmospheric  pressure,  the  free  surface  is  got  from  (64) 
by  putting  p  =  P,  This  is  the  so-called  free  vortex.  If  the  level  at 
which  the  velocity  is  Q  be  the  free  undisturbed  surface  far  from  the 
vortex,  ©  =  0  ;  and  we  see  that  the  velocity  at  any  point  on  the  free 
surface  is  that  given  by  t^  =  2gh'  where  h!  is  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  undisturbed  surface.  The  velocity  at  any  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  point  vertically  above 
on  the  free  surface. 

Since  every  particle  has  velocity  c/r,  its  moment  of  momentum 
about  the  axis  is  the  same  whatever  its  distance  from  the  axis ;  and 
consequently  if  an  element  of  the  fluid  alters  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  there  is  no  turning  motive  required  to  give  it  the  moment  of 
momentum  proper  to  its  new  position. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  reality  it  is  not  a  case  of 
vortex-motion  in  the  proper  technical  sense.  There  is  no  rotation  of 
the  elements  of  the  fluid,  since  the  conditions  for  a  velocity-potential 
are  fulfilled.  At  every  instant  each  elementary  part  of  the  fluid  is 
being  carried  bodily  in  a  stream-line  about  the  axis,  while  every 
particle  of  the  element  is  moving  at  the  same  instant  with  velocity 
identical  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

*»S85.  Steady  Radial  Flow. — Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
steady  radial  flow  outwards  from  or  inwards  towards  an  axial  right 
circular  cylinder,  which  in  the  first  case  is  a  surface  from  which  the 
liquid  is  delivered,  in  the  second  case  is  a  surface  at  which  the  fluid 
is  received  and  withdrawn  from  the  space  considered.  In  the  first 
case  the  surface  may  be  called  a  surf  ace- swircey  in  the  second  a 
surface-sink. 

We  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  to  be  everywhere  the  same 
over  cylindrical  surfaces  co-axial  with  the  surface  source  or  sink. 
Since  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  crosses  in  the  same  interval  of  time 
all  cylindrical  surfaces,  we  have,  if,  as  we  suppose,  p  is  constant  and 
V,  v^  are  the  velocities  at  cylinders  of  radii  r,  r^,  vjv^  =  rjr. 

Tliis  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  a  velocity-potential  exists.  In 
fact,  the  velocity-potential  is  ^  =  -  v^r^\ogr^  which  gives 

-di^ldrs:^v^rjr. 

We  can  apply  exactly  the  same  analysis  to  this  as  to  the  former 
case,  and  arrive  at  exactly  the  same  result.  For  Bernoulli's  theorem 
gives  precisely  equation  (64)  with  cF  =  r^^,  and  the  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

*386.  Spiral  Vortex. — If,  then,  we  have  in  any  case  of  a  free 
vortex  portions  of  the  liquid  moving  say  inwards  at  any  part  with  a 
motion  compounded  of  a  circular'  and  radial  motion,  the  velocity  in 
each  being  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  the   surfaces 
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of  equal  prossure  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  motion  were 
purely  circular  or  purely  radial.  Thus  the  two  motions  may 
co-exist,  and  we  have  the  so-called  spiral  vortex.  There  is  no 
cylindrical  surface,  as  supposed  above,  at  which  the  fluid  is  received, 
but  there  is  a  free  surface  of  the  form  given  by  {f>i).  The  fluid 
has,  combined  with  the  motions  just  discussed,  a  downward  mottOD, 
by  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  vortex  at  the  lowest  part. 

In  a  spiral  vortex  in  which  the  radial  and  circular  components 
of  velocity  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis 
the  stream-lines  are  everywhere  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  vector 
drawn  to  the  point  considered.  For  if  ajr,  bjr  be  the  circular  and 
radial  velocities,  and  f  be  the  angle  the  stream-line  makes  with  the 
radius,  we  have  tan^  =ajb.  The  stream-lines  are,  therefore,  equi- 
angular spirals,  with  their  poles  on  the  axis. 

This  is  the  kind  of  motion  in  the  whirlpool  chamber  of  a  centri- 
fugal pump  constructed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
late  Professor  James  Thomson.  The  water  is  delivered  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  flows  spirally  outwards  in  a  sur- 
rounding chamber  of  about  twice  the  diameter  Of  the  wheel,  until  at 
the  outside  circumference  it  reaches  the  delivery- pipe,  and  leaves 
the  chamber  tangentially,  or  nearly  so.  The  velocity  is  thus 
diminished  and  the  pressure  correspondingly  increased,  and  there- 
fore also  the  efficiency  of  delivery  of  the  pump  when  used  to  deliver 
water  at  a  higher  level. 

The  water  in  the  wheel  is  revolving  with  the  wheel,  and  thus 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  forced  and  free  vortices. 

Cyclones  are,  no  doubt,  vortices  of  the  kind  here  described,  with, 
however,  a  nentral  part,  in  which  the  fluid  is  rotating  with  nearly 
the  same  angular  velocity  at  every  point,  so  that  the  velocity  at  the 
centre  is  very  small.  This  is  confirmed  by  tbe  fact  that  there  is 
comparative  calm  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone,  together  with  very  low' 
pressure,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  by  §  364. 

Also  the  fluid  near  the  base  of  the  vortex  is  retarded  by  friction 
with  the  water  or  the  ground,  and  therefore  as  the  pressure  in  the 
outer  parts  of  the  vortex  is  higher  than  in  the  inner  parts,  the  air  near 
the  bottom  flows  inward  as  well  as  revolves.  The  air  thus  arriving 
spirally  at  the  centre  is  there  carried  upward  together  with  some- 
times dust  or  water  in  a  divided  state,  as  spray  or  spindrift.* 

Water  revolving  in  a  washhand  basin  as  it  escapes  by  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  is  a  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex,  interfered  with  no  doubt 
by  friction,  especially  where  the  water  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  basin.  The  velocity  is  great  in  the  middle  near  the  axis,  and 
is  small  near  the  sides,  where  also  the  pressure  is  greater.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  retardation  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a 
downward  flow  of  the  liquid  along  the  sides. 

387.  J.  Thomson's  Theory  of  Foimation  of  Bivet  Bends. — 
Another  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex  is  to  be  found  in  a  river  bend, 

*  ProfcMor  J.  ThomBOD  oa  Whirlaiirtdt  and  Wattr^oaU.     B.A.  Rep.  18S4. 
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and  ProfeeFor  James  Thomson  has  given  by  its  means  an  explanation 
of  the  wetiiing  away  of  the  outer  bank  of  the  river  at  the  bend,  and 
the  formation  of  deltas.  As  the  water  flows  round  the  bend  (Fig. 
201),  the  pressure  is  greater  towards  the  outer  bank  by  the  theory 


juBt  given,  and  coDsequeotly  the  level  is  higher  there,  otherwise  the 
flowing  water  would  not  be  in  equilibrium.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  retardation  due  to  the  friction  of  the  bottom,  the  water  there 
requires  less  acceleration  towards  the  inner  bank,  and  consequently 
the  excess  of  pressure  sets  up  an  obliquely  inward  flow  along  the 
bottom,  which  begins  above  the  bend  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in 
Fig.  201.  Also  at  the  out«r  bank  the  water  which  is  there  moving 
rapidly  is  retarded  to  some  exter.t  liy  the  friction  of  the  bank,  and  a 
component  flow  downward  along  tbe  bank  is  produced  as  shown  in 


Fig.  302.  The  smoothly  moving  liquid  at  the  outer  bank  scours  the 
surface,  and  the  downward  current  continued  by  the  bottom  current 
carries  mud  and  gravel,  and  deposits  it  to  some  extent  on  the  inner. 
The  inner  bank  is  moreover  protected  by  being  covered  by  upward 
slowly-moving  fluid.  Thus  the  bend  becomes  idiarpei-  and  sharper, 
until  the  river  at  some  favourable  place  and  time  cuts  across  the 
narrowed  piece  of  land  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  bend,  and 
insulates  a  portion  between  two  channels  and  forms  a  delta. 

Fig.  202  shows  the  general  nature  of  the  flow  in  a  section  of  the 
stream.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  diagram  shows 
only  the  transverse  component  of  flow. 

The  currents  are  easily  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  as  was  done 
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by  Tboauon,  by  rauaing  water  to  flow  in  an  artifioi&l  river  channel 
and  watching  ilie  flow  in  different  places  by  introducing  amall  crys- 
tals of  permanganate  <^  potash  or  aniline.  The  crystals  dissolve, 
and  show  by  the  filamentary  xtreama  from  them  the  direction  of 
flow. 

•388.  Kinetic  Enngy  of  Liquid  in  Simply  Connected  Space. 
Theorem  of  Min<niii|n  Energy.  Physical  Analogies. — The  kinetic 
energy  T  in  any  space  filled  with  fluid  is  J/pf'rftJ  where  (to  is  an 
element  of  volume,  and  the  integral  is  taken  throughout  the  space. 
If  there  be  a  velocity-potential  throughout  the  space  we  have 

7  -  i/p^iO  -  !^p|(84)'  +  (I*)'  +  (|*)'Jj«i,ir.       (65) 

If  the  space  be  simply  connected  or  rendered  so  by  diaphragms 
we  can  integrate  this  by  parts  and  obtain 

T~-  i/?(^^  +  'n?^  +  «  3*)'^'^  -  ii/f/cv'.pdxdydz,        (66) 

where  y,  denotes  integration  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  of  the 
space,  and  the  triple  integration  is  taken  throughout  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  surface.  But  if  p  be  invariable,  v'^  =  U  by  the 
equation  of  continuity.  Hence  for  irrotational  motion  m  a  fluid  of 
invariable  density  the  kinetic  energy  within  the  surface  is  given  by 

T. -if  f^JS,  (67) 


where  d^ldn\s  written  for  i9^/9a;  +  »»9^/3y +m9«/33.  the  rate  of 
variation  of  ^  along  the  normal  inwards  from  the  surface  towards  the 

It  ia  to  be  remarked  that  H  fgdA/dn.dS  ==  0  (and  this  condition  is 
always  fulfilled  when  the  whole  boundary  of  a  space  in  which 
V  *p  =  0  is  considered)  the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  constant  to 
^  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

It  follows  from  (68)  that  if  (a)  ^-0  over  the  surface,  or  (6) 
dif/dn  =  0  over  the  surface,  or  (c)  ^  =  0  over  part  of  the  surface,  and 
d(f/dn  =  <i  over  the  remainder,  7^=0.  Moreover,  since  the  element  of 
int^ration  ^rftJ  is  everywhere  positive,  the  fluid  is  at  rest  every- 
where if  (a),  (b),  or  (e)  is  fulfilled. 

If  then  at  no  point  of  the  surface  there  is  motion  of  the  fluid 
normal  to  the  surface,  the  fluid  is  everywhere  at  rest.  But  if  the 
surface  is  at  rest,  that  is  if  the  space  considered  is  bounded  hy 
perfectly  rigid  walls,  d^/(in  =  0,  and  there  can  be  no  irrotational 
motion  of  the  liquid  anywhere  within  the  space.  This  is  only  true, 
of  course,  if  p  be  invariable. 

Consider  another  motion  of  component  velocities  u  +  «,  v  +  v„ 
w  +  w,,  where    (w,  «,  wj)=  -(^tjildx,    dfjd^,   d<?ld»),  and  lu^+mv^ 
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+  nw^  =  0,  so  that  the  velocity  normal  to  the  surface  is  the  same  at 
every  element  as  in  the  motion  just  considered.     Also  let  ^uj^x 

From  the  conditions  imposed  on  u^,  v^,  u?^,  it  follows  that 


^( 


dx      dy      d«    / 


-  /  i^{lu^  +  mv^-\-uw^ 


^-/JT*^*^^"^)"^'"- 


But  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  new  motion  we  have 

^=  ip{/(w* + ^ + «^)^^  +/K' + V  +  M?o')^^ + 2/(t*w^ + tw. + ww^)dv:) . 

The  third  term  on  the  right  vanishes  by  the  result  just  obtained : 
hence 

where  T^,  T^  are  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  irrotational  motion 
(tt,  V,  w)  and  the  motion  (w^,  v^y  w^  which  is  unrestricted  except  by 
the  conditions  stated  above. 

Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  irrotational  motion  (u,  t?,  tc?)  of 
the  liquid  is  less  than  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  other  motion, 
fulfilling  the  same  sutfaoe  conditions  and  the  equation  of  continuity, 
by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with 
the  irrotational  motion  to  produce  the  other. 

This  theorem,  which  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  theorem,  also  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  material 
system,  if  started  from  rest  by  impulses  applied  to  certain  points  of 
the  system  and  adjusted  to  communicate  certain  specified  velocities 
to  those  points,  has  smaller  kinetic  energy  than  that  of  any  other 
possible  motion  of  the  system  fulfilling  the  same  velocity  conditions 
(see  §  251  above). 

In  a  fluid  of  invai-iable  density,  and  filling  infinite  space  outside 
a  closed  region  S^^  the  kinetic  energy  is  given  by 


T^-yj7^. 


It  is  not  legitimate  to  assume  this  from  (68)  on  the  ground  that 
S^  is  now  the  whole  boundary  of  the  fluid.  A  surface  aS\,  including 
/S,,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  if  the 
motion  is  irrotational  in  the  space  between  S^^  and  S^  we  have 


t^'^^f^^-'' 


^ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  wherever  the  out«r  surface  S,  may  be  taken 
the  integral  fs^dfldn.dS,  has  always  the  same  value.  Now,  by  taking 
S^  fir  enough  from  S,  at  every  point,  we  can  make  the  velocity- 
potential  have  as  oearly  aB  we  please  at  all  points  of  >S',  a  constant 
value.  Let  this  be  C,  then  we  have  for  the  kinetic  energy  within 
the  space 

'•--4''{/'2''*.t/^K'«-}-  <") 


If  there  is  no  flux  of  the  fluid  on  the  whole  across  the  outer 
boundary,  then/s,d^/rfrt.(tS',=  -fs,dipldn.dS^=ii,  and  we  have 


f/^.%. 


This  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  outside  any  closed  surface 
enclosing  sources  and  sinks  of  fluid,  the  sourceii  on  the  whole  giving 
out  at  each  instant  fluid  at  the  same  rate  a.'^  fluid  is  being  received  by 
the  sinks. 

A  source  from  which  fluid  is  produced  at  the  rate  q,  and  a  Htnk 
at  which  fluid  is  produced  at  rate  -  q,  that  is  disappears  at  rate  q, 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  positive  and  negative  (§  474)  charges 
of  gravitationally  attracting  matter,  and  solutions  of  problems  of 
fluid  motion  in  which  these  are  concerned  ai'e'at  once  translateable  into 
solutions  of  problems  of  attraction  due  to  corresponding  distributions 
of  attracting  matter.  For  the  velocity -potential  <f,  and  the  gravita- 
tional potential  V  fulfil  the  same  space  difi'erential  equation,  and  the 
game  surface  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  (70)  that  if  dtpjdn  be  everywhere  lero  over 
iS,,  T  is  zero.  Hence  there  can  be  no  irrotational  motion  in  infinite 
space  external  to  the  surface  &\,  for  the  surface  integral  is  zero,  and 
therefore  u,  v,  u>  must  be  zero  at  every  point  of  the  space  considered. 
Also  a  S\he  infinitely  small  there  is  no  motion. 

Irrotation&l  motion  is  thus  impossible  in  the  space  within  and 
the  space  without  S^,  if  .S^,  be  ever}nffhere  at  rest ;  for  then  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  surface  at  any  instant  cannot  have  any  component 
of  velocity  dAJdn  at  I'ight  angles  to  the  surface.  Also  it  is  impossible 
in  a  liquid  Biting  infinite  space  and  at  rest  at  infinity. 

Them   in  n  Himilar  annloirv   hetwet>n   thu   vnlnni'tv  rJ!  a    tIniH    ai.i-. 
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sphere  at  any  point  the  radius  to  which  makes  an  angle  0  with  the 
direction  of  motion  is  VoosB, 

This  value  of  -d^tjdn  or  -dtp/dr  is  obtained  from 

which  satisfies  the  equation  of  continuity  v*^  =  0,  and  gives,  when 
r  =  a,     -'d(l>jdn=Vcosd,      Hence  when   r  —  a  we    have    -^^/(in 
=  JaF'oos*0,  and  dS  =  27ra^sinOdO,  so  that 


IT 


T=7rpa^V^/co&^dd{  -  cose) 

0 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  therefore  half  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  density  as  the  fluid  moving  with  velocity  F, 
without  rotation.  If  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  and  m  the  mass 
of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  of  radius  a,  we  have  for  the  total  kinetic 
energy 

r=j(ir+jm)r«. 

This  is  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  set  the  sphere  in  motion 
with  velocity  V  in  the  liquid,  and  shows  that  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  gives  the  sphere  an  apparent  increase  of  inertia  of  amount 

This  result  is  of  importance,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Green,  for 
the  correction  of  the  period  of  a  pendulum-bob  vibrating  with  small 
maximum  velocity  (and  therefore  slight  acceleration)  in  a  fluid  of 
constant  density,  and  shows  that  in  strictness  a  correction  for  the 
inertia  of  the  fluid  is  necessary,  as  well  as  one  for  the  virtual 
diminution  of  giuvity  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  It 
was  shown  by  Green  that  when  the  bob  is  of  the  form  of  a  very 
oblate  spheroid  of  equatorial  radius  a,  and  polar  radius  V,  and 
vibrates  in  the  equatorial  plane,  the  density  of  the  solid  should  be 
increased  from  p  to  p  +  irb'pl4a  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  fluid. 
This  correction  is  small  in  the  flat  bobs  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
vibi^ation  with  which  pendulums  are  frequently  furnished. 

If  a  velocity  -  F  be  imposed  on  both  sphere  and  fluid,  the  former 
will  be  brought  to  rest,  and  we  shall  have  die  case  of  a  steady  stream 
past  a  spherical  obstacle.  Neither  in  this  case,  however,  nor  in  the 
former,  is  there  any  force  exerted  on  the  sphere.  Once  started  in  an 
infinite  perfect  fluid,  the  sphere  will  continue  to  move  for  ever  with 
uniform  velocity.  The  impulse  required  to  start  it  is,  however,  greater 
than  if  there  were  no  fluid  by  the  amount  ^mV,  When  the  sphere 
is  reduced  to  rest  in  a  steady  stream  there  is  no  force  upon  it,  for  the 
distribution  of  velocity  with  respect  to  the  sphere  is  the  same  up- 
stream as  it  is  down-stream. 
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For  the  velocity-potential  we  have  in  this  case 

In  the  case  of  a  cylinder  moving  with  steady  velocity  F  perpeu- 
dioular  to  its  axis  in  an  infinite  liquid  the  equation  of  continuity 
hnnomnR 


aar'  +  Sj-       '        a?     rJr  +  r'M"       ' 

if  r  be  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  0  the  angle  which  the  plane  through  the  axiit  and  the 
point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  axis  and  the  direction  of  motion. 

The  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  FcosH. 
We  writ«,  therefoi«,  for  the  velocity-potential  if,  and  the  stream 
function  \f,,  which  are  found  to  be  : 

This  value  of  f  fulfils  the  equation  of  continuity,  and  ^ives  -  dAldn 
=  Fcoafl  for  r  =  a.  Hence  when  r  =  o,  -  Adifjdn  =  l'*rtcos'fl,  nnd  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  liquid  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
cylinder  is 

2*=  Jp  rv/cos'flde  =  jirpoT, 

that  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  that 
of  an  infinite  cylinder  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  radius  and  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  given  cylinder.  Thus  if  jtf"  he  the  mass 
of  unit  length  of  the  latter,  and  m  denote  n-pa',  we  have 

r=i(if-(-m)P. 

By  imposing  on  the  whole  mat«rial  system  a  velocity  -  V,  we 
obtain  the  taae  of  a  frictionless  fluid  flowing  past  a  fixed  cylinder  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  potential  and  stream 
functions  are  now 


♦-r. 


,cosd\ 


as  the  reader  may  verify.     As  before,  the  stream  exerts  no  force  on 
the  solid. 

*8'J0.  Ziiaatioiu  of  Eqnilibiiam  of  a  Fluid.— The  equations  of 
equilibrium  of  a.  fluid  are  given  at  once  by  (12).  It  is  only  necessary 
to  put  in  these  the  right-hand  sides,  that  is  the  component  accelera- 
tions of  the  element  of  the  fluid,  equal  to  zero.     Thus  we  get 

\P-pX=o,  ^-£-py=o,  ^-p^=o,  {71) 

d»  cy  d« 
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which  simply  express  the  fact  that  the  force  per  unit  of  area  applied 
to  a  short  straight  filament  having  its  ends  along  either  of  the  three 
axes  must  be  balanced  by  the  difference  of  pressures  between  its  two 
ends. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  X^Y^Z  be  zero,  thei-e  is  no  varia- 
tion of  pressure  from  point  to  point  in  the  fluid,  that  is  the  pressure 
is  the  same  at  every  point. 

If  the  forces  X,  y,  Z  are  derived  from  a  potential  Q  we  have  the 
con^esponding  equations 

d^     c^         dy     cy         3«      3« 

From  (71)  since  dp  =  ()pj^x,dx  +  ()pl^.dy  +  ^ji^z,dz  we  have 

dp  =  p{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz\  (73) 

which  serves  to  detet*mine  the  pressure. 

This  equation  is  easily  obtained  from  first  principles  as  follows : — 
Consider  a  prismatic  filament  of  the  fluid  of  which  the  length  is  da^ 
and  the  area  of  cross-section  <t.  Let  dx^  dy,  dz  be  the  projections  of 
ds  on  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  let  2*  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
volume  in  the  direction  taken  as  positive  for  the  length  of  the 
filament.  The  force  tending  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  /*  is 
Ppards,  But  if  j9  be  the  pressure  at  the  negative  end  of  the  filament, 
the  pressure  at  the  other  end  is  p  +  dpjds.ds.  The  pressure -force 
resisting  motion  in  the  positive  direction  is  therefore  <rdpjd8.d8. 
Thus  we  obtain 

^  =  Pp,    or  dp  =  Ppd8,  (74) 

ds 

But  Pds  =  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdzy  and  therefore 

dp  =  p{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz), 
as  already  obtained. 

*891.  Case  of  Pressure  a  Function  of  the  Oo-ordinates. — Now  we 
suppose  that  p  is  a.  function  of  the  co-ordinates  taken  with  respect  to 
a  system  of  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fluid.  Therefore,  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  perfect  differential  (see  §  193)  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  z: 
it  follows  that  the  right-hand  side  is  also  a  perfect  differential.  The 
criterion  of  this  is  given  by  the  three  equations  : 

?M)_?(p1)^o,  3(p^-9M)=o,  ^pD-^ip^=o. 

dy         dz         '       dz         d^         '       d^  dy 

If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  JT,  the  second  by  Yj  and  the 
third  by  Z,  and  the  equations  be  added,  we  obtain 

If  we  draw  a  line  of  force  through  the  point  x,  y,  z  considered,  its 
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direction-coaineB  are  pi-oportiooal  to  X,  Y,  Z.  We  have  then  in  (7K\ 
three  multipliers,  a,  A,  c.  which  give  a^-l-6y+(\?  =  0,  and  these  (§  24) 
must  be  proportional  to  the  direction -cosines  of  a  line  passing  through 
X,  y,  z  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force.  The  values  of  a,  b,  c  show 
that  the  lines  of  foroe  are  cut  orthogonally  by  a  syKtem  of  itiirfaces. 

For  let  F{x,  y,  z)-c  be  the  equation  of  a  family  of  surfaces, 
the  individual  mumbers  of  which  are  obtained  by  giving  different 
values  to  c.  Then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
of  this  family  passing  through  the  point  considered  must  be  propor- 
tional to  X,  Y,  Z  if  the  surfnce  cuts  the  line  of  foix.-e  at  right  angles. 
Hence  we  have 

\^=kX,    ?J^=hY,    \^-=hZ, 
a^  ay  d' 

where  A  is  a  multiplier,  the  same  for  X,  Y,  Z,  but  in  the  general  case 
ft  function  of  the  co-ordinates.  This  gives  di^^)ldy  ~d{fiY)!oz,  <fec., 
from  which  we  obtain  again  (75).  The  latter  equation  is  therefore 
the  condition  stated  above. 

392.  Surfocea  of  Equal  Pnssnre  are  Stufacea  of  Equal  Potential. 
— The  density  p  is  thus  an  integrating  factor  of  the  quantity 
Xda:  +  Ydy  +  Zdz,  that  is,  converts  the  expression  into  a  perfect 
differential.  If  ^  be  invariable,  that  is  if  the  fluid  be  incompressible, 
Xdx  ■+■  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  itself  a  perfect  differential,  that  is  the  component 
forces  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function.  Hence  the  fluid  is  in 
this  case  in  equilibrium  only  if  the  system  of  forces  b  derivable  from 
o  potential  function. 

If  a  force -potential  esist,  we  have,  whether  p  is  constant  or  not, 

dp=  -pda.  (76) 

The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are,  therefore,  also  surfaces  of 
equal  potential  of  the  field  of  applied  force,  for  if  dp  vanishes  so  also 
does  da.  It  follows  also  that  p  is  constant  over  a  surface  of  equal 
pressure  in  this  case  :  for  if  dp  be  the  constant  step  of  pressure  from 
one  equipressure  surface  to  another  adjacent,  da  is  the  constant  step 
of  potential  for  the  same  two  surfaces,  and  p  must  therefore  be  con- 
stant over  the  surface. 

If  the  applied  forces  be  those  due  to  gravity,  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  must  he  horizontal  surfaces,  that  is,  surfaces  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical,  in  other  words,  to  the  plumb-line. 

39^-  Soi&ces  of  Equal  PreBsnre  Oat  Lines  of  Force  at  Bight 
Angles. — 'The  equations  of  equilibrium  express  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  cut  the  lines  of  force  orthogonally. 
Porp  is  a  function  of  x,j/,  z,sayJlx,  ij,z).  If  then  we  take  any  constant 
value  of  p  the  equation_/^3;,  y,s)  =  pis  the  equation  of  an  equipressure 
surface.  The  direction -cosines  of  this  surface  are  proportional  to 
a/yS*,  dfldy,  ^I5>,  that  is  to  cIp/Sjr,  dpl^y,  dpl^x.  and  equations  (71) 
Ktate  that  these  are  proportional  to  X,  Y,  Z.  The  resultant  of  the 
applied  forces  is  therefore  at  each  point  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
d  constant  pressure  at  that  point. 
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We  have  seen  already  that  if  the  applied  forces  are  derivable 
from  a  potential,  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  the  surfaces  of 
equal  density  coincide.  If  however  the  forces  be  not  so  derivable, 
this  coincidence  does  not  neceasarily  exist.  As  in  all  the  practical 
cases  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  forces  have  a  potential,  we  need 
not  occupy  space  with  the  theory  of  the  other  case.  We  may  merely 
i-emark  that  a  surface  of  equal  pressure  has  the  equation 

Xd^+Ydy-f-Zilc  =  0,  (77) 

while  one  of  equal  density  has  the  eqitatlon 

hd.  +  ^dy  +  ^dz  =  0.  (78) 

3^       3y       9a 

The  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  each  kind,  gives  a  line  of 
equal  pressure  and  density. 

304.  Compressible  Fluid  in  Field  of  Fotcs. — In  the  case  of  a 
compressible  fluid  the  density  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  p  and  the 
absolute  temperature  9  (see  Part  II.)  of  the  form  p/pfl=Po/p,6,  or 
pjp  >i  US  where  £  is  a  constant.  Thus  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
become 

p'd^    Be''  pdy    RB  '   pd-    RO   '  ^    ' 

and  the  equation  for  the  determination  of  the  pressure  is 

^  =  -^LYda^  +  Ydff+Zdt\.  (80) 

If  a  force-potential  exists,  we  have 

?=->•  <«■) 

which  cannot  be  integrated  unless  we  know  the  distribution  of  6  in 
the  fluid.     If,  for  example,  8  be  constant,  we  have 

^°SP=  -^a+C.  (82) 

This  integral  is  taken  along  a  line  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  C  is  the 
value  of  \ogp  +  Q/Rd  for  the  initial  end  of  the  line.  The  equation 
may  be  written 

p  =  ce-''/K»=.c«-ny*,  (8SJ 

if  when  8  is  constant  we  write  instead  of  pj^  =  RB,  p'=kp,  where 
k  =  RO,  and  put  c  for  the  value  of  e'^. 

The  pressure  therefore  falls  off  in  geometric  progression,  as  the 
value  of  a  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  In  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  positive  direction  is  taken  upwards,  (1  is  poeitive  and  varies 
as  the  height  above  a  chosen  zero  level 
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395.  Elementary  Ttieorr  of  Eanilibrinm  of  a  FltUd.  Fressnre 
at  a  PoiBt  is  the  same  in  all  DLrections. — We  may  deal  with  the 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid,  and  especially  of  a  fluid  under  gravity,  in  the 
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forces,  with  approximation  approaching  perfect  exactness  as  the 
element  in  made  more  and  more  nearly  of  zero  dimensions. 

Considering  therefore  only  the  pressure-forces  on  the  tetra- 
hedi'on,  it  is  obvious  that  for  equilibrium  these  must  be  equal  forces. 
Thus  the  average  presKurep  is  the  same  over  each  face,  and  in  the  limit 
we  have  the  result  that  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  tetrahe- 
dron is  the  same  in  all  the  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces. 

Now  keeping  the  plane  of  one  of  the  faces  fixed  in  position  take 
a  new  tetrahedron  in  the  position  which  the  former  would  have  if 
slewed  round  through  any  angle  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  face,  say  through  its  centroid.  We  get  the  same 
result  for  the  direction  that  has  remained  fixed  and  the  three 
directioDN  normal  to  the  positions  of  the  three  other  faces.  By 
repeating  this  process  we  can  prove  the  proposition  for  successive 
groups  of  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces,  and  thus  show 
that  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions  at  the  centre  of  the 
element  of  the  fluid. 

This  proved,  it  is  seen  at  once,  by  considering  the  equilibrium  of 
a  prism-shaped  element  of  the  fluid,  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at 
ail  points  in  the  fluid  if  there  be  no  applied  forces. 

81)G.  Fluid  under  Qxavity.  Snifaces  of  Equal  Pressure  ats 
Horizontal.' — Now  consider  a  fluid  of  uniform  density  under  the 
action  of  gravity. 

Firs',  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pi'essure  is  the  same  at  all  points 
in  a  horizontal  surface.  So  far  as  effects  of  fluid  pressure  have  to  be 
ronsidei'ed  in  ordinary  cases,  such  n  surface  at  any  place  may  be 
taken  as  a  plane.  Take  then  a  thin  prism  of  the  fluid  the  length  of 
which  is  horizontal  and  the  ends  of  which  are  vertical.  If  the  fluid 
is  in  eqxiilibrium  the  prism  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  respects,  and  has 
therefore  no  acceleration  in  any  direction.  Now  the  forces  acting  on 
it  are:  (1)  the  external  applied  forces  due  to  gravity  which  act 
vertically  downwai'da  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid ;  (2)  the  pressure- 
forces  applied  to  its  bounding  surface  by  the  surrounding  fluid. 
The  latter  tall  into  two  sets,  tlie  forces  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism  and  the  forces  applied  to  its  ends. 

Consider  acceleration  of  the  prism  in  the  dii-ection  of  its  length. 
Neither  the  applied  forces,  which  are  vertical,  nor  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  sides  can  have  any  influence  in  producing  or  pi'cventing 
such  acceleration,  since  their  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  prism.  Tliere  remain  therefore  only  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  ends.  One  of  these  urges  the  prism  in  one  direction, 
the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  must  therefoi'e  be  equal, 
otherwise  there  would  be  acceleration.  Hence  the  pressures  at  the 
two  ends  are  also  equal ;  and  since  the  pressure  at  any  point  is  the 
same  in  alt  directions,  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  one  point  in  a 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  another 
point  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

397.  Variation  of  Pressure  wtth  Level.— Again  consider  a  thin 
prism  with  its  length  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  its  ends  in  two 
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Fig.  204. 


horizontal  planes  at  a  distance  k  apart.  As  regards  acceleration  in 
the  vertical  direction  the  pressure- forces  on  the  sides  have  no 
influence,  and  there  remain  only  the  pressure -forces  on  the  ends, 
and  the  gravity-forces.  If  ^  be  the  pressure  in  the  lower  plane,  p 
that  in  the  upper,  and  a  be  the  area  of  crose-section  of  the  prism, 
there  i»  applied  to  the  prism  an  upward  pressure- force  pa  in  the 
lower  inteiface,  and  a  downward  pressure- force  in  the  upper  inter- 
face. Also  a  downward  force  is  applied  by  gravity  of  amount  in 
absolute  units  gpak.  The  upward  forc«  must  balance  the  total 
downward  force  and  therefore  : 

pa  =p'a  ■^  ypoA 
or 

p=p'  +  gph.;  (1) 

the  pressure  in  the  tower  horizontal  interface  therefore  exceeds 
that  in  the  upper  by  gph,  or  in  gravitation  units  of  pressure 
bypA. 

For  example,  consider  a  pond  10  feet  deep.  The  pressure  at  the 
surface  is  atmospheric,  P 
say.  The  weight  of  a 
column  of  the  water  of 
one  square  foot  cross-sec- 
tion is  in  pounds  10  x  62'r>, 
since  1  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  roughly  C^S  pounds. 
The  pressure  at  the  bottom 
is  therefore  in  pounds  per 
square  foot  62-").  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  equal  to 

34  X  62-.5  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the  whole  pressure  is  27riO  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  or  about  1!>  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

398,  VoBsel  containing  Different  Floids  wtaich  do  not  Mix. — It 
may  be  remarked  that  since  a  system  of  bodies  is  in  stable  equi- 
librium only  when  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  is  a  minimum, 
a  number  of  fluids,  which  are  of  different  densities  and  whirh  do 
not  mix,  will  when  placed  In  the  same  vessel  arrange  themselves  in 
order  of  density  with  the  fluid  of  greatest  density  lowest.  Only 
with  this  arrangement  can  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  of 
attracting  earth  and  the  fluids  in  the  vessel  (the  position  of  which 
is  supposed  given)  he  a  minimum, 

399.  Snr&ce  of  Sepatation  of  Two  Fluids  is  Hoiinmtal.  Com- 
monicating  Vessels.— We  can  now  show  that  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion of  two  adjacent  fluids  is  horizontal.  For  draw  two  horizontal 
surfaces  AB,CD(V\^.  20+),  one  in  each  fluid.  The  pressure  is  the  same 
at  all  points  in  each.     Take  two  narrow  vertical  prismH  with  their 

*  A  cable  foot  of  pure  water  at  53°  F.  weieha  62  4  lbs.  and  at  the  temperfttun 
nf  mniiiDiiin  densit;,  that  is  4°  C.  or  30-2''  F.,  ir.  weighs  62  425  lbs.  Sea  water 
weigha  abont  64  lbs.  per  cnbic  foot.  Muddy  water  has  generally  a  markedly 
higher  density. 
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lower  ends  in  the  lower  surface,  and  their  upper  ends  in  the  upper 
surface.  Their  heigbts  are  the  same,  but  if  the  surface  of  separation 
EF  be  not  horizonteJ  they  can  be  taken  in  positions  such  that  the 
lengths  of  them  in  the  lower  and  upper  fluids  are  not  the  same  for 
both. 

Let  A,  h,  be  the  lengths  of  the  prisms  in  the  loner  fluid,  h\,  k\  their 
aohtu  in    tin,   upper,  p,  p'  the  densities   of  the   fluids,  and  p,  p 
me  pressures  in  the  lower  and  upper  horizontal  surfaces.     By  (1) 
we  have 

p=p+g{ph^+p'h:^  =  p'*-g{ph^+p'h'^. 

HencepAj  +  p'A',  =|>A,+p'A',.     Also  p{A,  +  A\)  =  p(A,  +  A',). 
We  get  from  these  by  subtraction 

A',(p-p'f  =  A',(/.-p'), 
that  is 

A',  =  A',; 

or  the  lengths  of  the  prism  contained  in  the  upper  fluid  are  the  same. 

Via.  205. 


Hence  the  surface  of  separation  is  horizontal,  and  so  for  any  other 
separating  surface. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  given  two  liquids  contained  in 
a  vessel  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  connected  by 
cross  pipes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  If  one  liquid  be  contained 
in  the  lower  chamber  and  part  of  the  connecting  pipes,  and  the  other 
liquid  occupy  the  upper  chamber  and  the  remaining  space  in  the 
pipes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  surface  of  separation  is 
the  same  in  all  the  connecting  channels. 

A  particular  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  205.  There  the  lower 
chamber  and  the  under  parts  of  the  tubes  of  different  shapes  com- 
municating with  it  are  filled  with  water,  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes 
and  the  whole  atmospheric  space  into  which  their  upper  ends  open 
pre  filled  with  air,  and  the  level  is  the  same  in  every  tube  or  con- 
necting channel. 

This  i-eault  is  described  often  in  popular  language  by  saying  that 
"  water  finds  its  level."     The  proof  by  hydrostatic  principles  that 
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different  parts  of  the  fluid  which  are  in  communication  by  channels 
tilled  with  the  same  fluid  stand  with  their  surfaces  at  the  same  level 
is  perfectly  simple.  Take  (Fig.  206)  the  horizontal  prism  in  the  lower 
part  the  extremities  of  which  are  AB.  Let  ^  be  on  a  vertical  drawn 
fi-om  the  free  surface,  but  let  A  be  situated  beyond  any  such  vertical. 
The  pressure  at  A  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  B^  and  the  pressure 
at  Bi&  greater  than  that  at  E  by  gph.  Again  the  pressure  at  D  is 
the  same  as  the  pressure  at  C,  which  is  greater  than  the  pressure  at  E 
by  gf^fi.  Hence  the  height  of  the  free  surface  above  D  must  be  h. 
Let  two  liquids,  for  example  water  and  mercury,  be  in  contact  in 
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a  U-shaped  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.  If  they  are  immersed  in  the 
atmosphere  let  P  be  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  column,  A,  h!  the  heights  of  the  right  and  left  columns  above  AB^ 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  separation,  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquid^:, 
and  Pa  the  density  of  the  air.  The  pressure  at  AB  on  the  right  is 
P-^gph,  and  on  the  left  it  is  P  +  gpa(h  -  K)  +gph'.  These  pressurse 
must  be  equal,  and  therefore  we  have 

(p-p„)A  =  (p'-p„)A'.  (2) 

The  densities  p  -  p^,  p,  -  pa  ar©  therefore  inversely  proportional 
to  the  heights  A,  h'  above  the  common  surface  of  separation.  If 
p^  be  neglected  or  the  arrangement  be  in  a  vacuum 


p  _^h 
p      h 


(2-) 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  tubes  do  not  enter 
here.  The  two  limbs  may  in  fact  have  any  relative  cross-sections 
provided  they  are  large  enough  to  obviate  capillarity  effects. 
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400.  Interference  of  Oapillarity  with  Horizontality  of  Surface. — 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  what'  we  shall  consider  in  more  detail 
later,  that  the  horizontality  of  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  fluids 
does  not  hold  except  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  given  by  experience.  The  surface  of  water  standing  in  a 
capillary  tube  of  bore  a  millimetre  or  less  in  diameter  is  nowhere 
horizontal,  except  at  one  point.  If  the  water  wets  the  vessel  the 
surface  is  concave  upwards,  and  this  concavity  leads  to  an  elevation 
of  the  surface  above  the  level  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were 
plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  mercury  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  is  convex, 
and  the  surface  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  it  would  if  the  surface 
were  plane. 

It  may  be  taken  that  there  is  no  sensible  rise  or  depression  of 
liquids  in  tubes  J  inch  in  diameter  or  more.  At  the  walls,  however, 
there  will  be  found  a  curvature  of  the  liquid  surface,  either  concave 
or  convex. 

Any  one  can  see  the  upward  curvature  of  tea  round  the  wall  of 
the  cup,  or  notice  the  meniscus  formed  by  wine  in  a  glass  by  holding 
the  glass  between  the  eye  and  a  light.  The  convexity  of  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  well  known,  and  is  used  to  determine 
whether  the  surface  of  the  column  is  rising  or  falling.  When  the 
surface  is  rising  in  the  tube  the  sides  of  the  column  retarded  by  the 
tube  lag  behind,  and  the  central  part  of  the  column  rises  relatively, 
increasing  the  convexity  above  the  average  value  which  it  has  when 
the  column  is  stationary.  The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  surface 
is  falling ;  the  convexity  is  then  less  than  the  average. 

401.  Transmission  of  Pressure.  Hydrostatic  Paradox. — It 
follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that  if  a  liquid  be  contained  in  a 
space  bounded  by  unyielding  walls,  any  pressure  applied  to  it  at  any 
part  of  the  wall  will  be  communicated  throughout  the  liquid.  For 
the  differences  of  pressure  due  to  differences  of  level  must  remain 
the  same  as  before,  so  that  the  pressure  everywhere  has  been 
increased  by  the  same  amount. 

This  gives  a  very  remarkable  result  which  has  been  called  the 
hydrostatic  paradox,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  208. 

The  containing  vessel  consists  of  two  cylinders  communicating  as 
shown.  One  cylinder  is  of  one  or  two  inches  diameter,  the  other  of 
diameter  comparatively  large.  We  shall  suppose  their  areas  to  be  o, 
A.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  pistons,  supposed  water-tight  and 
frictionless,  and  for  convenience  of  description  are  supposed  to  be 
vertical. 

If,  now,  a  weight  of  P  pounds  be  applied  to  press  down  the  small 
piston,  the  large  piston  will  be  pressed  up,  and  a  weiglit  ir=  PA  ja 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  in  the  same  position  as  before.  For  if 
the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid  is  not  altered  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  against  the  under  surface  of  the  smaller  piston  must  have  been 
increased  by  Pja.  Hence  the  pressure  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  larger  piston  has  been  increased  by  the  same  amount,  and  the 
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a  precisely  equal  to  that 


extVA  predBure- force  applied  to  it  is  PA/a.     That  the  force  P  applied 

by  the  small  piston  to  the  fluid  should  give  a  force  PA/a  applied  to 

tho  large  piston  by  the  fluid  has  been  supposed  to  be  poradoxical. 
There  is  no  paj^ox,  however,  when  the 

matter  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  principle 

of  work.     If  the  small  piston  be  driven  down 

ft  distance  A  the  work  done  by  the  force  P  is 

Ph.    But  if  the  volume  of  the  fluid  remains 

the  same  as  before  the  large  piston  must  rise, 

so  that  the  space  has  been  increased  by  just 

as  much  as  it  was  diminished  by  the  descent 

of   the   small   piston.      This   volume   is  ak. 

Hence    the    large    piston    rises    a    distance 

H^ahjA.      The  work  done  in  raising  the 

weight  W  is  then  WahjA.     But  ir=  PAja,  so 

that  the  work    WakjA    is  PA;  that  is,   the 

work  spent  in  depressing  the  small  piston  i 

spent  in  raising  the  large  one. 

in  practice,  as  the  result  of  friction,  the  work  done  in  raising 
the  large    piston    is 
o  great  as  that 
spent   in   depressing 
the  other. 

402.  Hydraulic 
PreBB.— This  arrange- 
ment illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  hy- 
draulic press  in  ven  ted 
by  the  celebrated 
Blaise  Pascal.  The 
pressure  is  applied  to 
the  water  in  the  small 
cylinder  by  forcing 
down  the  plunger  by 
theleverfl{Fig.aO!)). 
The  upward  motion 
of  the  large  piston 
is  resisted  by  a  body 
placed  between  the 
"ram"  carried  by  the 
large  piston  and  a 
beam  overhead.  Tt 
was  made  a  practical 
machine  by  Bramah, 
who  overcame  the 
serious  difficulty  of 
making  the  pistcns 
water-tight  by  fitting  them  with  the  leather  collar  of  U  section  shown 
apart  in  Fig.  209,  and  also  in  crofs-section  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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ram -cylinder.  The  water  eaters  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
edges  of  the  leather,  and  forces  the  inner  wall  against  the  cylinder. 
Other  details  not  shown  in  the  representation  of  the  pra-s  in  Fig.  2I)», 
which  K  taken  from  an  old  cut,  are  found  in  modem  apparatus. 
Water  is  kept  under  sufficient  head  in  a  reservoir  below,  and  flows 
through  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  small 
cylinder  when  the  plunger  is  lifted.  A  strong  tube  of  copper  of 
fine  bore  now  generally  connects  the  plunger  cylinder  with  the  i-am- 
cylinder.  The  chauael  is  here  shown  cut  in  a  block  of  metal  and 
fitted  with  a  spring-valve  which  opens  towards  the  ram-cylinder. 

If  we  have  a  closed  vessel  and  a  number  of  pistons  working  in 
attached  cylinders  as  in  Fig.  210  ;  then,  if  a  high  pressure  be  main- 
tained in  the  vessel,  work  may  be  done 
Fie-  310.  on  these  difierent  pistons  by  the  pree- 

\  sure  which  they  all  I'eceive  from  tbe 

^  liquid.     This  is  realised  in  pi-actice  by 

high  pressure  in  mains  which  supply 
power  for  working  lifts  ami  ocber 
hydraulic  engines.  For  example,  the 
Hydraulic  PowerCompany  supply  water 
in  London  for  such  purposes  at  a  pres- 
sure of  750  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  work  done  in  any 
given  expenditure  of  such  water.  Since 
p  is  constant,  the  work  done  in  an 
expenditure  of  a  volume  v  is  simply^^w.  If  ;>  be  in  Ihs.  per  square 
foot,  and  v  he  in  cubic  feet,  the  work  done  will  he  given  by  pv  in 
foot-puunds.  A  consumption  of  4,000,000  gallons,  or  640,000  cubic 
feat  per  twenty-four  hours,  gives  a  rate  of  worldng  of  about  IflOO 
horae-power. 

Uydraalic  power  is  now  used  for  many  purposes.  For  example, 
for  opening  and  shutting  dock-gates,  for  lifts,  for  riveting  iron  and 
steel  plates,  for  working  guns  on  board  ship,  in  "  jacks  "  for  lifting 
locomotives,  die.  The  hydraulic  power  is  frequently  applied  by 
means  of  an  aecwmulator  as  it  is  called.  This  consists  of  a  heavy 
weight,  which  forccf  down  a  plunger  and  gives  the  necessary  presture. 
This  arrangement  is  very  convenient  when  the  power  is  not  con. 
tinually  required,  as  in  opening  dock-gates,  lifc.,  for  the  accumulator 
may  be  gradually  pumped  up  again  by  an  engine  of  comparatively 
small  power  working  during  the  intervals 

The  energy  given  out  by  the  engine  is  stored  up  in  the  lifted 
weight,  01'  rather  in  the  system  of  earth  and  weight  separated 
against  their  mutual  attraction,  and  can  be  u^d  up  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  storage  battery  performs  the  same  part  in 
electricity.  Energy  stored  at  a  slow  rate  in  chemical  change  of  the 
substances  in  a  battel^  can  be  given  out  again  as  quickly  as  may  be 
required. 

40:1.  Praimnni-FarRMi.      Thnut  on  ft  Plane  Snr&ca. — Let  dS  be 
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to  vary  cootiauously  from  point  to  point)  may  be  taken  as  uniform 
over  it.  Tbe  product  ^^  is  sometimes  called  the  "  whole  pressure" 
over  the  element,  and  the  sum  '£{pdS)  of  such  products  taken  for 
the  whole  surface  or  any  part  of  it  is  called  the  "  whole  pressure  " 
over  the  surface  or  over  that  part.  This  designation  sebms  very 
undesirable  ;  pdS  has  the  dimensions  of  a  force,  and  is  tbe  thrust 
exerted  by  the  fiuid  on  the  element  dS,  and  in  no  circumstances 
ou^ht  to  be  called  a  pressure  either  whole  or  partial.  Again,  Z{pdS) 
has  the  dimensions  of  force,  but  it  is  a  mere  aiddition  of  the  numerical 
values  of  forces  which  have  different  directions  in  the  general  ca£e, 
in  which  the  surfa^n  is  not  plane, 

We  shall  call  pdS  a  thrust,  or  sometimes  a  pressure- force.  When 
tbe  surface  is  a  plane  X{pdS)  is  the  total  thrust  excited  on  the  sur- 
face by  the  fluid.  When  the  Furface  is  not  plane  ^{pdS)ISdS,  tbe 
sum  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements  divided  by  the  area  of  the  surface 
is  the  average  pressure  on  the  surface.  If  0  be  the  inclination  of  the 
normal  at  rU'  to  a  chosen  direction,  ZpcmOdS  is  the  thrust  on  the 
surface  iti  that  direction. 

The  calculation  of  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  is  im- 
portant for  many  practical  purposes ;  for  example,  the  total  thrusts 
exerted  by  the  water  inside  and  outside  on  a  dock-gate. 

If  we  denote  the  thrust  exerted  on  &  plane  surface  by  T  we  have 

T-/pdS,  (3) 

where  p  is  the  pressure  at  the  element  dS,  and  /  denotes  integration 
taken  over  the  whole  plane. 

If  the  fluid  be  of  uniform  density,  and  the  pressure  be  due  to 
gravity,  we  have 

T=^(P^ffph)dS,  (3) 

where  P  is  ttin  mvusiiPA  nt.  t.Kn  fn>A  tnrtiuv    and  £  m  tha  rtonr.h  nf  dSl 
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(Fig.  211),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC,  naA  of 
length  equal  to  the  depth  of  BC  below  the  surface. 

404.  Thnut  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Tessel.  Experiment  on  Pascal's 
Tases. — It  was  shown  by  Pascal  that  the  total  pressure-force  on  the 
bottoms  of  vasea  of  ditferent  shapes,  as  in  Fig.  212,  and  filled  with 
liquid,  had  the  same  value.  This  follows,  of  course,  from  the  action 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  it  can  be  verified  by  supporting  the 
vessel  independently,  and  counterpoising  a  disk  closing  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.     It  is  found  that  in  all  cases  the  counterpoise  is  equal 


to  the  weight  of  the  disk  together  with  that  of  a  cylindrical  column 
of  liquid  of  section  equal  in  area  to  the  circular  opening  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vase. 

ThiR  has  been  supposed  to  be  paradoxical,  but  the  explanation  is 
evident.  The  additional  weight  in  the  case  of  the  wide-mouthed 
vase  is  borne  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  in  the  narrow-mouthed  vase 
the  whole  weight  is  less  than  the  thrust  on  the  bottom,  but  the  total 
downward  force  exerted  by  the  liquid  is  the  downward  thrust  on  the 
bottom  ■•idnui  the  total  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  inward  sloping 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  this  downward  force  is  precisely  the  weight 
of  the  liquid.  For  the  upward  thrust  is  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  required  outside  in  the  latter  case  to  make  up  the  cylinder  of 
liquid,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  third  diagram  of  Fig.  212. 

405.  Centre  of  PreBsnre.— It  is  clear  that  a  pull  of  amount 
gpfhdS,  applied  perpendicularly  to  an  immersed  plane  plate  at  some 
point,  will  equilibrate  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements 
of  one  face  of  the  plane.  To  find  this  point  we  take  any  two  non- 
parallel  lines  of  reference  in  the  plane,  and  put  x,  y  for  the  distances 
of  dS  from  them. 

For  the  sums  M^M^  of  the  moments  of  the  thrusts  about  these 
lines  of  reference  we  have 

M,=gpJhedS,  M,  =  gpfhydS, 

and  if  l,  ij,  denote  the  distances  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
from  the  same  lines 
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where  the  integrala  are  taken  over  the  plate. 

The  point  found  is  the  centroid  of  a  distribution  of  matter  over 
the  plate,  of  Hurface-density  proportional  to  K,  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  surface.  It  is  called  the  Centre,  of  Fi-essure  of  the  plate 
for  the  distribution  of  pressure  here  supposed. 

For  the  triangular  plate  situated  aa  described  above  we  take  one 
reference  line  in  the  plane  and  one  in  the  fi-ee- surface.  A  second 
line  is  unnecessary,  as  clearly  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
must  in  this  case  pass  through  a  point  in  the  line  joining  the 
vertex  with  the  middle  of  the  base.     We  have  therefore 


If  the  base  of  the  triangle  were  in  the  surface  we  should  have 
for  the  length  of  a  strip  parallel  to  the  base  and  of  distance  h  from' 
the  base  the  value  a(i  -  i)/6,  and  therefore 

T^gp^cose/(b  -  h)kdh  =  ypab^coae,  (7) 

or  half  the  former  result  (4). 

The  centre  of  pressure  is  easily  found  to  be  in  this  case  at  a 
distance  ^b  from  the  base.  This  can  be  seen  without  cabulation,  as 
the  thrusts  on  strips  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
middle  of  AF  have  evidently  equal  moments  about  the  base. 

406.  Oentn  of  FresBnre  for  any  Plane  Area. — Foranyplanearea 
immersed  in  a  uniform  liquid  under  gravity  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  proportional,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  free  surface  if  we  take  the  surface  pressure  as  zero.  It 
follows  that  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  line  of  intersection  AB  of  the  plane  of  the  area  with  the 
free  surface.  If  x,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  the  plane 
area,  with  reference  to  axes  in  the  plane,  and  a  be  the  angle  which 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  origin  on  a  line  through  F  parallel 
to  AB  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
origin  from  the  line  is  evidently  arcoso  +  ysino.  If  then  VS  be  the 
distance  of  the  origin  from  AB  we  have  for  the  distance  of  P  from 
A3,  ET  -  xcoBa  -  ysinn.  Hence  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  we  have,  integrating  over  the  immersed  area, 

g ^/x(l3  —  xcosa  -  y^na)dA'        _j'f/(SJ  -  xoosa  -  t/6\Da)dS        .g, 
t'{t3  -  xcosa  -  ysinajdS'  /'(CT  -  xcosa  -  ysiDa)dS 

If  now  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  at  the  centroid,  and 
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the  axes  be  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  there,  we  have,  §§  147, 
168,  fxdS  =  0,  fydS  =  0,  fxydS  =  0,  so  that 


s  — 


cosa  /^  OJC1  sin  a   /*  •  ,rv 


(9) 


^Jit /as^dS, /y^dS  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  area  about 
the  axes  of  y  and  x  respectively.  Denoting  these  by  Sa^j  *SV 
respectively,  where  a,  b  are  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
semi-axas  of  the  momental  ellipse  for  the  plane,  we  have 


a' 


6*  . 


£=  —  —  cosa,     11= sina. 


(10) 


These  enable  us  to  write  the  equation  of  the  line  AB,  which  is 
a;cosa+ysina  -CT  =  0,  in  the  form 


■^+^+1=0, 


(11) 


SO  that  the  line  AB  is  the  polar  of  -{,  -i;  with  respect  to  the 
ellipse  ic*/a^  +  y/6*=  1,  that  is  {,  »;  is  what  is  called  the  antipole  of 
the  line  AB  with  respect  to  this  ellipse. 

If  the  plane  be  so  placed  that  a  principal  axis  of  the  ellipse,  say 
that  of  aj,  is  horizontal,  cosa  =  0,  and  sin  a  =  1 ,  so  that  £  =  0,  i;  =  -  b^/ZU. 
The  centre  of  pressui*e  is  then  on  the  perpendicular  drawn  through 
the  centroid  to  the  line  AB, 

If  the  surface  pressure  F  be  not  zero,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
increase  t7  by  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  a  stratum 
of  the  liquid  which  would  produce  P, 

407.  Centre  of  Pressure  of  a  Triangle  with  Vertices  at  any 
Depths. — As  a  final  example  we  may  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
triangle,  the  vertices  of  which.  A,  B,  C,  are  at  depths  fy  g,  h.  We 
shall  take  the  axis  of  x  horizontal.  The  plane  of  the  triangle  may 
be  taken  as  vertical  without  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  relatively  to  the  triangle.     "We  have  f  =  0,  17  =  -  h^JTS. 

Now  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  vertex  A  is 

\S{{g-fy  +  {.g-f)  {h-f)  +  {h-jy}. 

The  depth  of  the  centroid  below  the  vertex  A  is  ]^{g-\-h-  2f),  and 
consequently  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  centroid  is 

= tV'^C/' + y* + A'  -fy  -gf^-  ¥)■ 


Hence,  since  a  =  ^(f+g  +  A),  the  distance  of  the  centroid  below  the 
surface, 
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b"  «(/■+?  + A) 

12  /+?  +  A 

The  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  below  the  surface  U  thus 

°-t  =  i{{/+3Y  +  i3  +  hy  +  {h+/r}l{f+ff  +  h).  (12) 

■108.  Throflt  in  Oiven  Direction  on  Onrred  Surface. — The  whole 
thrust  in  any  direction  over  a  curved  surface  is  to  be  found  by 
taking  the  pressure  over  each  element  dS  of  the  surface  and  multi- 
plying that  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  B  between  the  normal  to  dS 
and  the  proposed  direction.  Thus  summing  for  the  whole  t'Urface 
we  have 

T=/pcoBedS.  (IS) 

If  ;>  be  constant  over  the  surface 

T=p/coBe.dS.  (14) 

But/cos6.ciiS' is  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  bounding  edge  of 
the  curved  surface  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  proposed  direction. 
If  we  call  that  area  •S',  we  have 

T.pS,; 

If  p  be  not  constant  we  can  find  a  quantity  p^  which  fulfils  the 
equation 

T=/pcose.dS=p^S.  (15) 

Pa  is  called  the  average  component  of  pressure  in  the  proposed 
direction. 

The  average  pressure  over  the  surface  is  not  this  but  {fpdS)jS, 
where  S  is  the  total  area. 

409.  Poll  imaired  to  separate  Uagdebuiv  HranispbereB. — As  an 
example  consider  a  sphere  made  up  of  two  hemispheres  of  external 
radius  r  united  by  flanges  round  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  and 
exhausted  of  air.  It  is  required  to  find  the  force  revfuired  to  separate 
the  hemispheres  against  the  external  air  pressure.  This  arrangement 
is  known  as  the  Magdeburg  kemiepherea,  from  its  having  been  invented 
by  von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  to  illustrate  air  pressure. 

If  the  external  br^dth  of  the  flanges  be  h,  and  the  external 
pressure /*,  the  force  required  is  ir/*(r  +  fc)' ;  since  the  projection  of 
the  surface  acted  on,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pull,  is 
a' circle  of  radius  r  + 6.  Thus,  for  Magdeburg  hemispheres  of  radius 
3  inches  and  breadth  of  flange  1  inch,  the  force  required  would  be 
about  14'7  X  IGir,  or  nearly  740  pounds,  that  is  nearly  a  third  of 
a  ton.  In  an  old  cut  jllugtrating  esperimeate  with  the  air-pump 
two  teams  of  horses  are  shown  pulling  apart  two  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres of  no  very  great  size. 
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Fig.  213. 


f= 


D 


410.  The  Principle  of  Archimedes. — Let  a  body  be  immersed  in 
a  fluid  under  gravity,  and  suppose  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  fluid  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  the  same  at  each  -element  as  it  would 
be  on  the  corresponding  element  of  a  mass  of  the  fluid  in  equilibrium, 
substituted  for  the  body  without  disturbing  the  surrounding  fluid  in 

any  way.  On  this  supposition  the  vertical  com- 
ponents of  pressure-force  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  on  the  body.  But  the 
resultant  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  fluid  is  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body,  hence 
there  is  a  resultant  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the 
body  of  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  body  ap- 
pears therefore  to  lose  giuvity  by  immersion  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it. 

4:11.  Experimental  Verification  of  Principle  of 
Archimedes. — This  result  can  easily  be  verified  by 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  213.  A  balance  is 
arranged  with  a  solid  cylinder  of  copper  or  brass 
which  has  above  it  a  hollow  cylinder  the  internal 
volume  of  which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solid 
cylinder.  When  the  cylinders  are  equipoised  by 
weights  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance,  a  vessel  of 
water  is  introduced  below  the  solid  cylinder  so  as 
to  immerse  the  latter.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
balance  is  disturbed  by  the  upward  thrust  exerted 
on  the  immersed  cylinder,  and  is  restored  by  filling 
the  upper  cylinder  with  water. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  if  the  vessel  of  water  be  placed  on 
one  scale  of  another  balance  the  immersion  of  the  solid  cylinder  will 
cause  an  apparent  increase  of  the  weight  of  water  and  vessel.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  depth  of  water  in  the  vessel,  which  gives 
a  thrust  on  the  bottom  greater  than  before  by  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  apparently 
lost  from  the  first  balance  is  added  to  that  of  the  vessel  of  water. 
Archimedes'  principle  may  be  verified  also  by  weighing  a  body 
of  regular  shape  the  dimensions  of  which  have  been  accurately 
measured  and  its  volume  V  in  cubic  centimetres  calculated.  The 
body  is  then  weighed  and  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  in  water  found. 
This  should  be  V  grammes  since  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  very 
approximately  one  gramme. 

412.  Application  of  Principle  to  Detection  of  Adulteration  of 
Gh)ld. — The  principle  stated  above  was  obtained  by  Archimedes, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  crown  which  had  been  made  for  him,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  pure  gold,  had  been  adulterated  by  any  baser  metal. 
The  larger  the  body  immersed  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  fluid 
rec^uired  to  replace  the  body,  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  upward 
thrust  exerted  on  the  body.      Now  a  certain  weight  of  an  alloy 
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of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold  and  copper,  would  have  a  greater 
volume  than  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
greater  apparent  loss  of  weight  of  the  alloy  than  of  the  gold  produced 
by  immersion  in  water;  and  the  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
crown  could  be  tested.  It  was  only  necessary  to  take  a  weight 
of  gold  of  the  required  standard  of  purity  exactly  equal  or  in  a  known 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  crown,  and  note  the  loss  of  weight  by 
immersion  in  water  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  related  that  this  mode  of  deciding  the  question  occuiTed  to 
Archimedes  on  observing  the  supporting  effect  of  the  water  on  his 
body  in  the  bath. 

418.  Oorrection  in  Weighing  for  Air  Displaced. — The  principle 
applies  to  all  fluids  on  which  gravity  has  any  sensible  action.  Thus 
a  piece  of  wood  entirely  immersed  in  water  experiences  an  upward 
thrust  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  displaci^d,  a  force  which  is 
greater  indeed  than  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and  causes  ascent  of  the 
body  when  no  other  force  is  applied  ;  a  balloon  is  acted  on  by  an 
upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced,  greater  it  may  be 
than  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  and  therefore 
causing  ascent  of  the  balloon. 

It  follows  that  in  the  exact  weighing  of  bodies  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  weights  of  air  displaced  by  the  body  and  by  the 
weights  put  in  the  other  scale-pan.  Hence  we  have  a  piactical 
method  of  determining  the  specific  gravities,  or  in  other  words,  com- 
paring their  densities  (§  135).     We  shall  return  to  this  presently. 

414.  Work  done  on  Liqnid  in  Immersing  a  Body.  Example. — 
The  principle  of  Archimedes  may  be  deduced  in  the  followiug  manner 
from  the  principle  of  energy.  Let  a  body  of  volume  V  be  totally 
immersed  in  a  liquid  of  density  p.  If  the  depth  of  the  centroid  of 
the  volume  V  be  increased  by  an  amount  x,  there  is  no  alteiation  of 
the  position  of  the  free  surface,  and  the  alteration  of  distribution  of 
the  liquid  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  effected  by  raising  a  volume 
V  of  die  liquid  through  a  distance  x.  Hence  the  work  done  on  the 
liquid  is  in  gravitation  units  of  work  pVx,  that  is,  the  upward  force 
exerted  by  the  liquid  on  the  body  is  pV  in  gravitation  units  of  force. 

Thus  pVx  is  the  increase  of  energy  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the 
change  of  position  of  the  body  in  this  case. 

If  the  body  be  only  partially  immersed,  and  the  volume  in  the 
liquid  be  increased  from  V  to  V-^v,  the  work  done  on  the  liquid  is 
that  involved  in  raising  the  centroid  of  the  liquid  displaceil  through 
the  distance  through  which  that  of  the  former  volume  Fhas  descended, 
together  with  the  work  done  in  raising  a  volume  v  of  the  liquid  above 
the  former  free  surface  in  the  space  surrounding  the  body.  This 
work  is  pvx'  if  x  be  the  distance  thix)ugh  which  the  centroid  of  this 
portion  of  the  liquid  has  been  raised. 

Let  o,  a  be  the  cross-sections  at  the  free  suiface  of  the  body  and 
vessel  respectively,  and  let  the  body  be  lowered  vertically  without  other 
change  of  position  through  a  small  distance  x.  If  only  the  volume  V 
formerly  below  the  free  surface  were  further  immersed,  the  work 
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done  on  the  liquid  would  be  p  Fa;  as  just  found.  The  liquid  would 
then  have  the  same  free  surface  as  before,  and  this  would  stand  a 
height  X  above  the  highest  point  of  the  volume  V. 

The  addition  of  a  length  x  to  the  part  of  volume  V  will  raise  the 
fluid  which  thus  stands  above  into  a  layer  above  the  former  free 
surface  of  thickness  ax/ (a -a).  The  "centre  of  gravity"  of  this 
portion  of  liquid  is  thus  raised  through  a  height  ^x  +  ^(ix/{a  -  a)  or 
iaxj{a  -  a).  The  work  done  is  the  product  of  this  by  paas,  that  is, 
paax^l{a  -  a).  The  whole  work  w  done  on  the  liquid  is  therefore 
given  by 

a 
w  =  pVx  +  ipa^a-r^^.  (16) 

For  the  average  force  F  exerted  on  the  fluid  by  the  solid,  and  on 
the  solid  by  the  fluid,  we  have,  therefore,  in  gravitation  units, 

F=pV+yxa^.  (17) 

The  second  term  is  negligible  if  x  be  infinitesimal,  and  therefore  the 
force  is  pF  as  before. 

As  an  example,  we  may  show  that  when  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is 
held  just  inmiersed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  radius  R  containing 
water,  and  is  caused  to  rise  gently  just  out  of  the  water,  the  loss  of 
potential  energy  of  the  water  is  Jr'r(l  -  §r*/^")  if  W  be  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  the  sphere. 

When  the  sphere  is  immersed  to  a  distance  h  measured  from  its 
lowest  point  to  the  free  surface,  and  is  then  caused  to  rise  in  actual 
level  a  distance  dx,  the  depth  h  diminishes  by  an  amount 

dh  =  adirl(a  -a). 

But  {a  -  a)la  =  (R'  -  2rh  +  A«)/if?-,  so  that  dx  =  (/f-  -  2rh  +  h^)dhjH^. 
Putting  dx  for  x  in  (16),  and  for  V  its  value  ^jrA^(8r- A),  we  get  for 
the  whole  potential  energ}'  lost  by  the  water  in  falling  a  distance  dh 
along  the  sphere  the  equation 

dw  =  1^^??^(/^'  -  2rh  +  /i^/rcZA. 

The  last  term  in  (16)  is  neglected  since  it  involves  dxr^  and  we 
make  here  dx  infinitesimal.  The  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the 
water  is  therefore 

=  .rr(l-?1*\ 
which  was  to  be  proved. 
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The  whole  change  of  level  of  the  sphere  x  is  given  by 

1      . 
X 

0 


=,^,/[^-2.;i+A')<^=g(/?-|^ 


Hence  the  potential  energy  gained  by  the  solid  sphere  in  rising  is,  if 
W  be  the  weight  uf  the  sphere, 

These  results  are  given  in  gravitation  units ;  e.g.,  if  p  be  in  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  R,  r  be  measured  in  foot,  the  energies  are  given 
in  foot-pounds  by  the  expressions  found.  This  example  is  taken  from 
the  unsolved  Exercises  in  Greenhill's  Hydrostatics,  to  which  the  reader 
may  refer  for  instructive  examples  in  all  parts  of  the  subject. 

415.  Oentre  of  Buoyancy.  Buoyancy  of  a  Body. — The  vertical 
components  of  pressure-force  have  a  resultant  which  acts  in  a  definite 
vertical  in  the  body.  For  let  the  body  be  removed  and  equilibrium 
maintained  by  filling  up  the  space  vacated  by  it  with  fluid  (the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed)  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement  of  the  surrounding  fluid  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  fluid  thus  replacing  the  body  have  a  resultant 
which  acts  downwards  through  the  centroid  of  the  replacing  portion 
of  fluid,  and  we  assume  that  the  pressure- forces  exerted  by  the  sur- 
rounding fluid  on  the  body  were  the  same  as  those  now  exerted  on  the 
surface  of  the  portion  of  fluid  replacing  it.  The  thrust  exerted  on  this 
fluid,  and  therefore  that  on  the  body,  must  act  upward  through  the 
same  point.  The  point  of  the  portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  bo«  ly 
in  the  fluid  which  would  thus  coincide  with  the  centroid  of  the  replacing 
fluid  is  called  the  ceTUre  of  buoyancy  of  the  body  in  the  state  of  immer- 
sion, whole  or  partial  as  the  case  may  be,  which  it  has  in  the  fluid. 

The  upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is 
called  the  buoyancy,  and  is  therefore  for  a  floating  body  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  A  floating  body  is  said  to  have  a  reserve  of 
buoyancy  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  body  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  The  freeboard  or  height  of  the  side  of  a  ship  above  the 
water-line  is  an  indication  of  the  vessel's  reserve  of  buoyancy. 

On  every  British  ship  «»f  over  eighty  t<m8  displacement  must  be 
painted  a  load  water-line  (the  upper  edge  of  an  inch  broad  hori- 
zontal line  across  a  circle),  beyond  which  the  ship  should  not  be 
sunk  in  salt  water.  This  ensures  that  the  ship  shall  have  a  reserve 
of  buoyancy  of  one-fourth  of  her  total  buoyancy.  The  buoyancy  with 
any  load  is  strictly  the  weight  of  water  she  displaces  with  that  load  : 
but  the  term  is  very  frequently  used,  especially  in  connection  with 
buoys  or  life-belts,  to  denote  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  which  the  body 
when  floating  possesses. 

By  building  vessels  in  watertight  compartments,  a  resei^ve  of 
buoyancy  may  be  retained  after  collision  has  caused  one  or  more  com- 
partments of  the  vessel  to  be  filled.     The  buoyancy  lost  is  of  coiu-se 
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only  that  due  to  the  filling  up  with  water  of  space  formerly  unoccu 
pied  by  cargo. 

If  a  body  of  weight  W  which  floats  displace  when  completely 
immersed  a  weight  W'  of  water,  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  is  W  -  W 
or  \V{}V*/IV-  1).  The  ratio  W/W'  is  the  apparent  specific  gravity  of 
the  body.  It  is  frequently  denoted  by  j?.  Hence  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  is  W(l/s-  1). 

416.  Interchange  of  Buoyancy  and  Reserve  of  Buoyancy. — 
Suppose  a  homogeneous  body  of  specific  gravity  «  to  float  in  water 
with  a  certain  water-line.  The  buoyancy  is  W,  and  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  ir(  1/^-1).  Let  now  the  specific  gravity  be  changed  to 
I  -8f  the  buoyancy  will  become  W(l  -  «)/«,  and  the  reserve  of  buoy- 
ancy W{1 -8)/8.{l/{l -e)-!}  or  W,  By  the  change  of  specific 
gravity  the  buoyancy  and  reserve  of  buoyancy  have  been  inter- 
changed. Therefore  the  body  after  the  change  of  specific  gravity 
will  float  if  inverted  with  the  same  water-line  as  before. 

Moreover,  in  the  inverted  position  the  body  will  have  the  same 
righting  moment  as  before  for  the  same  angle  of  heel.  For  conside 
the  portions  of  the  body  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  water- 
line.  Since  the  body  is  homogeneous  the  centroids  of  these,  which 
are  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  body,  lie  on 
a  line  through  G,  and  are  at  distances  from  G  which  are  inversely  a.s 
the  volumes  of  the  portions.  But  the  buoyancies  in  the  two  positions 
are  directly  as  these  volumes  ;  hence  the  proposition. 

Hence,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Elgar,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
September  1,  1883,  the  stability  of  a  vessel  with  deep  draft  and  low 
freeboard  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  light  draft  and  high  free- 
board. 

417.  Righting  Moment. — The  notion  of  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  conditions  ot  equili- 
brium of  a  lx)dy  immersed  in  a  fluid.  The  resultant  downward  force 
due  to  gravity  on  the  body  acts  in  a  vertical  through  the  centroid  of 
the  body,  the  upward  resultant  of  the  pressure- forces  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  acts  in  the  vertical  through  the  centroid  of  the  buoyancy. 
For  equilibrium  these  two  forces  must  be  equal  and  act  in  the  same 
vertical.  If  the  body  be  displaced  through  a  small  angle  from  the 
position  in  which  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  two  forces  are  no 
longer  in  the  same  vertical,  and  form  a  couple  which  turns  the  body 
either  towai-ds  or  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  In  the  former 
case  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  in  the  latter  unstable.  The  moment 
of  the  couple  brought  into  play  for  any  position  of  the  body  inclined 
to  that  of  equilibrium  is  called  the  righting  or  the  capsizing  movnmtt, 
according  as  it  tends  to  cause  the  body  to  move  towards  or  from  the 
equilibrium  position. 

418.  Metacentre.  Metacentric  Height.  Cmres  of  Stability. — 
Now  let  a  body  floating  in  equilibrium  be  inclined  over  through  any 
angle  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  displacement.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  will,  in  general,  be 
no  longer  in  the  same  vertical.     The  vertical  through  the  new  position 
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of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  meet  the  line  through  the  centroid  of 
the  vessel  which  is  vertical  in  the  equilibrium  position  in  a  point  M, 
which  is  called  the  metncentre.  The  position  of  the  metacentre 
relatively  to  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  determines  whether  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable. 

Thus,  let  Fig.  214  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship  heeled  over 
through  the  angle  B  indicated,  between  the  two  water-lines,  LL\  LJj[^ 

Fig.  214. 


and  let  the  centre  of  buoyancy  be  ^,  while  B  is  the  point  which 
would  coincide  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy  if  the  vessel  were  on 
even  keel.  Also  let  G  be  the  centroid  of  the  vessel.  If  the  dis- 
placement has  not  been  altered  by  the  heel,  the  section  has  been 
turned  about  an  axis  through  6^,  the  centroid  of  the  'plawt  of  flotation 
or  water-line  area  of  the  ship,  as  the  reader  may  prove. 

If  the  weight  or  "  displacement "  of  the  ship  be  fT,  the  righting 
moment  X  is  W  x  distance  between  G  and  tfie  line  BM^  that  is 

.V  =  W.MG  sin  6  =  WH^  sin  6. 

if  U^  denote  MG,  Thus  the  righting  moment  is  greater  for  a  given 
angle  of  heel  the  greater  the  height  H^  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centix)id  of  the  vessel.  Clearly  for  stability  M  must  be  above  G ; 
the  equilibrium  is  unstable  if  M  is  below  G,  Thus  the  equilibrium 
is  stable  according  as  the  metacentric  height  H^  is  positive  or 
negative. 

The  position  of  the  metacentre  varies  with  the  value  of  6,  and 
not  infrequently  becomes  very  small  or  even  negative  in  ships  for 
very  large  values  of  9.  In  such  a  case  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  by  the  navigating  officers  to  prevent  the  ship  from  getting 
broadside  on  to  waves  of  period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  free 
rolling  of  the  ship,  lest  so  great  an  amplitude  %  of  heeling  oscilla- 
tion should  be  produced  as  may  go  beyond  the  point  at  which 
//«  vanishes.  If  this  amplitude  of  rolling  is  reached  the  ship  will 
capsize  unless  prompt  means  be  taken,  as  causing  a  body  of  men 
to  move  across  the  deck,  to  biing  into  play  a  moment  aiding  the 
recovery  of  the  ship. 

2  b 
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The  position  of  M  for  an  infinitely  small  angle  of  heel  is  some- 
times defined  as  the  metacentre,  and  the  corresponding  value  of 
H^  as  the  meia4ifi'nJUnc  height.  When  used  in  this  sense  the  meta^ 
centric  height  is  a  correct  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  ship  when 
upright,  or,  as  it  is  called,  is  "  on  even  keel." 

As  the  ship  heels  over  about  a  horizontal  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  cross-section  represented  in  Fig.  214,  and  passing  through  C  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  moves  into  successive  positions  Z?j,  B^,  ...,  which 
lie  on  a  curve  called  the  airi^  of  buoyancy. 

Generally  the  stability  of  a  ship  for  small  angles  of  heel  is  slight, 

in  consequence  of  MG  for  such  displacements  being  small.     In  such 

cases  MG  rapidly  increases  with  0,  so  that  for  large  inclinations  the 
vessel  is  thoroughly  stable.  For  moderately  small  angles,  therefore, 
the  ship  has  a  long  period  of  oscillation,  and  possesses  great  steadi- 
ness. A  ship  in  which  the  metacentric  height  is  great  for  -  small 
inclinations  is  said  to  be  stiff'  The  degree  of  stilFness  for  different 
inclinations  may  be  exhibited  in  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissae  are 
angles  of  heel,  and  the  ordinates  are  the  corresponding  metacentric 
heights. 

A  curve  in  which  the  metacentric  heights  are  replaced  by 
the  momenta  of  the  righting  couples  is  called  the  curve  of  statical 
stahility.  Another  curve  is  also  drawn  called  the  curve  of  dynamical 
stability.  In  the  latter  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  amounts 
of  work  which  must  be  spent  in  heeling  the  vessel  slowly  over  from 
the  vertical  to  the  inclined  positions.  It  is  clear  that  each  ordinate 
of  the  curve  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  from  the  initial  point  up  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of 
the  latter  curve. 

419.  Longitadinal  Metacentre.  Surface  of  Buoyancy.  Meta- 
centric Heights. — A  ship  may,  however,  turn  about  a  horizontal 
axis  perpendicular  to  a  longitudinal  section  through  G  and  the  keel, 
as  when  she  "  pitches  "  when  kept  with  her  head  to  the  waves,  or  in 
any  way  undergoes  change  of  trim,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  the 
difference  of  draft  of  water  at  bow  and  stern.  For  this  inclination 
there  also  exists  a  metacentre  which  is  called  the  longitudinal  meta-- 
centre.  For  this  the  metacentre  height  is  evidently  much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  or  transverse  metacentric  height.  The  righting 
moment  has  an  expression  corresponding  to  that  already  obtained. 

Hence  when  the  ship  is  inclined  in  n  combination  of  heeling  and 
pitching  the  centre  of  buoyancy  moves  to  a  succession  of  positions 
which  lie  on  a  surface,  which  is  called  the  surface  of  buoyancy. 

The  metacentric  heights,  both  transverse  and  longitudinal,  are 
determined  experimentally  for  ships  by  moving  a  weight  along  the 
deck  and  observing  the  inclination  produced  by  it  in  different  posi- 
tions, or  by  filling  the  boats  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vessel  alter- 
nately with  a  known  weight  of  water.  This  is  done  for  different 
displacements  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  stability  in  different  circum- 
stances may  be  known. 

Let  tJie  weight  moved  be  denoted  by  P,  and  let  it  be  move<l 
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across  the  deck  through  a  distance  b.  Then  if  IT  be  the  displace- 
ment of  the  ship  and  0  the  inclination,  we  have  for  equilibrium 
Pbcoae=  W,GZ=  Wn^smOy  or 

But  Hj^t&nd  is  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  ship 
has  been  displaced  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the  ship  as 
has  P,  for  if  this  distance  be  denoted  by  GG^  we  have  b/GG^  =  W/P, 
If  then  the  displacement  W  of  the  ship  be  known,  and  6  be  observed 
by  means,  of  a  clinometer  (or  penduliun  hung  in  the  ship  with  a 
graduated  circular  arc  to  measure  its  angular  deflection  from  a  line 
fixed  in  the  ship  through  the  point  of  suspension),  the  value  of 
PbjWoT  GGy  is  calculated,  and  from  this  iET^is  obtained  as  GG J taaiO. 

To  take  an  example  (see  Greenhill,  Hydrostatics,  p.  150),  H.M.S. 
AehUles,  of  displacement  9000  tons,  was  inclined  over  by  moving 
20  tons  across  the  deck  through  a  distance  of  42  feet,  so  that 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum  20  feet  long  moved  through  a  distance  of 
10  inches,  and  the  angle  of  heel  was  changed  from  -  0  to  +d. 

Here  tan 26  =  10/(20  x  12)=  1/24, nearly, and 2G?(?j  =  20  x  42/9000, 
in  feet.  Thus  if(?  =  20  x  24  x  42/9000  =  224,  in  feet.  The  value 
of  0  in  degrees  is  57*3/48,  very  nearly,  or  6=  1°  12'. 

420.  Wedges  of  EmerBion  and  Immersion. — When  a  ship  is 
heeled  over  as  in  Fig.  214,  a  wedge  of  the  vessel  CLL^  is  brought 
under  water,  while  another  wedge  of  equal  volume  CL'L\  emerges. 
The  former  is  called  the  wedge  of  immersion,  the  latter  the  wedge  of 
emersion.  The  righting  couple,  L,  due  to  these  wedges,  is  the  sum 
of  the  moments  about  the  longitudinal  line  through  C  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  and  the  negative  buoyancy  of  the  wedge  of 
emersion.  These  give  two  moments  in  the  same  direction.  lj&tdT3 
be  any  volume  of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  x  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  line  thi*ough  C,  and  let  pdTS  be  the  weight  of  water 
filling  dTS,  Also  let  the  same  symbols  accented  apply  to  bhc  wedge 
of  emersion.    We  have 

L  =fpxdTS  -^fpxdrs',  (18) 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  throughout  the  wedges. 

Take  two  parallel  cross-sections  at  distance  dy  apart,  and  let  Q 
be  small.  Then  we  have  for  an  element  of  the  space  between  these 
dTS  =  xOdxdy, 

But  dxdy  is  an  area  dA  parallel  to  the  water  level,  is,  in  fact. 
an  element  of  what  is  called  the  plane  of  flotation,  the  section  of  the 
ship  by  the  water  level.  Hence,  summing  for  all  slices  of  the 
wedges  thus  taken,  we  may  write  (18), 

L  =  pe{fx'dA  +fxHA'}.  (19) 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
longitudinal  line  through  (7  of  a  plane  of  matter,  of  amount  pd 
per  unit  of  area,  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  flotation.     If  ^  be 
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the  whole  area  of   the  plane  of    flotation,  and  A;  be  its  radius  of 
gyration  about  the  longitudinal  through  C,  we  have 

L^pQAl^.  (20) 

If  the  centroids  of  the  two  wedges  be  found,  and  be  denoted  by 
g^  g\  the  line  gg'  must  evidently  be  parallel  to  the  line  BB  (Fig.  214), 
joining  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  ship. 
Also  if  ^  be  the  volume  of  a  wedge,  V  the  total  immei*sed  volume, 
q  the  length  of  the  projection  of  gg'  on  the  water  line  in  the  dis- 
placed position,  and  p  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
B  on  jB'Jf,  clearly  q=pV/U,  Now  when  6  is  infinitesimal  gg'  is 
infinitely  nearly  horizontal,  and  therefore  BB"  is  then  horizontal. 
Hence  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at  ^  is  parallel  to  the 
water  line. 

By  the  relation  between  p  and  q  just  stated  we  have  for  the 
righting  moment 

W.GZ=W{p-OBeind) 

=  W ^5  - G^^sin e\=p{Uq-  V.GB^n 0), 

The  last  relation  is  known  as  Atwood's  theorem. 

The  term  pUq  is  plainly  the  couple  L{  =  pdAk^)  due  to  the 
wedges  of  emersion  and  immersion.  The  total  righting  moment  is 
therefore  to  be  determined,  in  any  given  case  of  a  floating  body,  by 
calculating  pdAk^  for  the  plane  of  flotation  and  subtracting  from  the 
result  the  value  of  W,GB&n  6,  Thus  for  a  homogeneous  right  circular 
cylinder  of  radius  r,  and  height  2A,  floating  with  its  axis  vertical  and 
immersed  to  a  depth  d,  we  have  6  being  small, 

pOAk^  =  \penr\  W.GB&md  =  pirr^d(h  -  ^d)e, 
«o  that 

righting  moment  =  p3fri^{^  -  (A  -  id)d}. 

The  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  Ak^  <  V,GB,  Hence  in  the  case 
just  considered  the  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  cP  -  2hd  +  Jr*  <:  0, 
and  is  thoroughly  stable  if  ^r^>A»,  that  is  if  A<r/^/2,  since  this 
ensures  that  cZ*-2Arf  +  ir*,  or  (d-hy  +  ^r^-h^  shall  be  positive 
whatever  d  may  be. 

If  the  body  be  completely  immersed  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
fixed  in  the  body,  since  the  shape  of  the  space  occupied  by  it  in  the 
fluid  in  no  way  alters.  It  will  be  clear  by  merely  drawing  a  figure, 
that  for  stability  of  equilibrium  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  must  be 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  The  righting  moment  for  an  inclina- 
tion 8  is  evidently  W.GB,fsind. 

421.  OscillatioiiB  of  a  Floating  Body.— For  small  oscillations  of 
a  floating  body,  such  as  a  ship,  we  can  obtain  an  approximate  ex- 
pression by  §  53  if  we  neglect  the  motion  of  the  water.     Calling 
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WK^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  the  horizontal  line 
through  0,  and  T  the  period,  we  have 


-V£ 


(21) 


Thus  the  greater  the  righting  moment  the  smaller  the  period  of 
roUiug.  The  quantity  WH^  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  what 
is  called  in  §  418  the  Hiffneas  of  the  ship. 

The  theory  of  the  oscillations  of  a  ship  is  a  very  important 
part  of  applied  mechanics,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
reader  must  refer  to  treatises  on  the  stability  of  ships. 

422.  Heel  Produced  in  Screw  Steamer  by  Propeller. — ^A  screw 
steamer  is  heeled  over  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  pro- 
peller, and  a  sailing  ship  by  the  action  of  the  sails,  which  also  tends 
to  send  down  the  bow  and  raise  the  stem.  In  the  former  case 
the  torque,  or  total  turning  motive  applied  by  the  engines  to  the 
propeller,  measures  the  torque  N  of  reaction  exerted  by  the  water. 
This  torque  is  balanced  by  the  heeling  over  of  the  vessel  through 
an  angle  0  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  engines  are 
turning  the  screw.  If  the  horse-power  given  out  by  the  engines  at 
the  propeller  be  U,  and  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
propeller  per  minute,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  screw  in  radians 
per  minute  is  2irn.     We  have  then 

33000£7=2ir«xi\r  or  iV^=  33000  fr/2irw 

in  pound-foot  units  of  torque.     If  ff^  be  as  before,  the  metacentric 
height  in  feet,  and  6  the  angle  of  heel  produced,  we  have 

83000  CT       ^rr      '     a 

or  if  0  be  small 

33000^ 
2x22407rwH^i/„'  ^     ^ 

where  FT  is  to  be  taken  in  tons. 

For  a  warship  of  12,000  tons  and,  say  2  feet  metacentric  height, 
the  engines  of  which  develop,  say  12,000  horse-power,  with  the  screw 
running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  the  inclination  in  degrees 
is  33  X  57-3/(4ir  x  224)  =  1-5. 

The  effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  wheels  of  a  paddle 
steamer  is  in  a  similar  way  to  alter  the  trim  of  the  vessel — throwing 
up  the  bow  and  depressing  the  stern.  The  opposite  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  sailing  vessel  is,  to  some  extent, 
counteracted  by  the  '^  rake  "  of  the  masts  toward  the  stern. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  further  here  the  subject  of  the 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  important  as  it  is  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.     The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  and  interesting  prac- 
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tical  treatment  in  Professor  Greenhill's  treatise  on  Hydrostatics.  He 
may  consult  also  treatises  on  Naval  Architecture. 

428.  Specific  Gravity.  Determination  of  Specific  Gravity  of  Solid. 
Relation  between  Specific  Gravity  and  Density. — As  remarked 
above,  an  important  application  of  Archimedes'  principle  is  to  the 
determination  of  specific  gravities.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
is  the  ratio  of  the  true  weight  of  the  body  (the  weight  in  vacuo)  to 
the  true  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density.  [Water  taken  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
and  warmed  first  contracts  until  the  temperature  4'*  centigrade  is 
reached,  then  expands  as  the  temperature  is  raised  further.] 

These  weights  can  be  determined  approximately  by  weighing  the 
body  in  air,  and  then  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight  when  the  body 
is  weighed  in  water.  The  former  weighing  is  performed  with  the 
body  hung  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  '^  short  pan  *'  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  beam,  an  equal  length  of  thread  being  placed  with  the  weights 
in  the  other  pan.  Then  a  beaker  of  water  is  placed  in  the  balance- 
case,  and  raised  so  as  to  completely  immerse  the  body.  But  several 
corrections  are  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  residt.  First,  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  must  be  ascertained  by  correcting  for  the  air 
displaced  by  fche  body  and  the  air  displaced  by  the  weights,  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  water  must  be  similarly  corrected,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  observed,  and  a  correction  applied 
to  te.ke  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  in  which  the  body  was 
weighed  was  not  at  maximum  density. 

The  following  precautions  are  necessary  in  caiTying  out  the 
experiments.  The  water  must  have  been  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing. Bubbles  of  air  carried  in  by  the  bodies  immersed  and  clinging 
to  them  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  with  a  clean  wire 
from  the  outside.  The  body  when  weighed  in  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  side  of  the  vessd,  or  to  come  very  near  it 
anywhere. 

The  relation  between  specific  gravity  and  density  is  evident.  Let 
W  be  the  weight  of  a  body,  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density.*  Then  if  6^  be  the  specific 
gravity,  we  have 

Tr=  Gw.  (23) 

But  W  =  Vp  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  body  and  p  its 
density.  Also  w  —  Vp^  if  p^  be  the  density  of  the  water  (pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  or  grammes  per  cubic  centimetre,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Hence  we  have 

p  =  Gp„  (24) 

that  Is  the  density  of  the  body  is  equal  to  its  specific  gravity 
multiplied  by  the  density  of  water :  in  other  words,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  body  to  the 

*  In  future,  in  this  connection,  this  temperature  will  be  understood  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated. 
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density  of  water,  as  is  evident  from  the  meaning  of  density  and  the 
definition  of  specific  gravity  given  above. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  does  not 
depend  on  the  units  employed,  while  the  density  does.  The 
dimensional  formula  of  density  is  evidently  ML~^. 

If  the  system  of  units  be  such  that  the  density  of  water  is  unity 
the  specific  gravity  is  numerically  the  same  as  the  density.  This  is 
approximately  the  case  in  the  metric  system,  where  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  very  nearly  I  gramme.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  very  carefully  that  in  this  system  a  gramme  is  not 
defined  as  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  but  as  1/1000  of 
the  mass  of  Borda's  standard  kilogramme  (see  §134). 

Particulars  regarding  methods  of  weighing  and  correcting  for  the 
buoyancy  of  air  are  given  in  chap.  xvi.  on  Meaavreiriente  and  Inatrur- 
menu.  We  shall  merely  give  here  some  account  of  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids,  leaving  the  determina- 
tion of  the  densities  of  gases  for  discussion  in  Part  II. 

424.  Determination  of  Specific  Ghravity  of  a  Solid  which  floats  in 
Water. — When  a  solid  is  of  smaller  specific  gravity  than  that  of  water, 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  a  sinker,  preferably  maide  of  copper  or  brass 
wire,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  true  weight  of  the  sinker  should 
be  known,  but  merely  its  weight  in  water.  For  let  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  be  TT,  that  of  the  solid  and  sinker  together  in  water  be 
W^y  and  that  of  the  sinker  in  water  W^  Put  for  a  moment  W  for 
the  true  weight  of  the  sinker.  Then  weight  of  water  equal  in 
volume  to  body  and  sinker  together  =  W^-W  -  Wy  The  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  sinker  =  fF  -  IF,.  Hence  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  solid  =  fT-H  IT  -  TF,  -  ( FT  -  IF,)  =  F-  ITj  -f-  IT,.  There- 
fore 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  a  number  of 
substances  specifically  lighter  than  water  the  same  sinker  of  copper 
wire  may  be  used  and  left  in  the  water.  The  body  can  easily  be 
attached  when  I'equired. 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  which  are 
soluble  in  or  are  chemically  attacked  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  solid  in  some  other  liquid  by  which  it  is  not  so  affected, 
then  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  some  suitable 
method.  If  ]V  be  the  weight  of  the  body  and  IT,  be  the  weight  in  the 
liquid,  what  we  may  call  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  relatively  to 
the  liquid  is  given  by 

If  now  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  the  liquid  be  found  to  be  tr,  and 
that  of  the  same  volume  of  water  he  w,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
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that  of  the  solid  will  weigh  ^H'-  W^jw^  or  if  she  the  specific  gravity 
wjw  of  the  liquid  this  volume  of  water  will  weigh  (IT-  B',)/g.  Hence 
the  true  specific  gravity  is 

e.,J^~af.  (27) 

425.  The  Specific  QraTlty  Bottle. — The  denfiitiee  of  both  eolids 
and  liquids  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  pyknometer  or  specific 


gravity  bottle.  This  \f.  a  small  glass  fiask  provided  with  a  gi'ound 
neck  and  a  glass  stopper  accurately  fitting  it  so  that  the  stopper  can 
alway»i  be  put  in  to  exactly  the  mme  distance.  Through  the  stopper 
from  top  to  bottom  runs  a  narrow  perforation  to  allow  air  and  liquid 
to  escape  through  the  stopper  when  it  is  insert«d,  so  that  the  flask 
may  be  exactly  filled  with  liquid  up  to  the  stopper.  (See  Fig.  S15.) 
The  true  weight  of  the  llask,  and  the  weight  of  water  which  it 
contains  having  been  ascertained,  it  i.s  then  well  dried  *  and  filled 
exactly  with  liquid  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  contained  liquid 

*  A  good  mei.hod  of  drjiog  a  flaak  is  to  force  air  from  a  bellows  through  a 
narrowglaeB  tube  a  i^od  leogth  of  which  U  kept  hot  ia  the  flame  of  a  lIunseD 
lamp.  If  the  end  of  the  tube  be  iaserted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  Btream  of 
dr;  warm  air  is  made  to  circulate  in  the  interior  and  quicklj  evaponit«a  any 


moiscure  remaining.     It  ia  of  littlet 
attempt  to  drive  off  the 


by  holding  Che  fla^k  above  tbe  gas  d 
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found  by  applying  the  necessary  corrections  to  the  result.  If  If,,  W 
be  the  weights  of  liquid  and  water  respectively  contained  by  the 
bottle  we  have 

tf  =  ^'.  (28) 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  for  example,  a 
few  fragments  of  a  rare  metal,  or  an  insoluble  powder,  the  weight 
Wg  of  the  solid  is  ascertained,  then  the  solid  is  placed  in  the  bottle, 
the  bottle  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  weight  W  of  the  contents 
found.  The  weight  of  water  in  the  bottle  along  with  the  substance 
is  now  W  -  Wg.  The  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body  is  therefore  W-(W'-Wg)=  >r+  JF, -  W,     Hence  we  have 

W 

426.  Volumenometer. — The  volume  of  a  body  and  therefore  its 
specific  gravity  can  be  determined  by  means  of  a  volumenometer,  or 
stereometer  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  invented  bv  a  French 
officer  named  Say  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
gunpowder. 

One  form  of  the  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  216.  AB  are 
two  parts  of  a  ves.sel  connected  by  a  short  neck.  The  lower  part  B 
is  continued  by  one  limb  of  a  U-tube,  the  other  limb  of  which 
is  furnished  with  two  taps  one  above  and  one  below  the  junction. 
The  lower  end  of  the  second  limb  C  can  be  left  free  or  have  attached 
to  it  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  a  cistern  containing  mercury,  by 
which  mercury  can  be  raised  to  any  required  level  in  the  U-tube, 
The  upper  lip  of  the  vessel  A  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  air-tightly 
a  greased  plate  of  glass  slipped  over  it. 

The  instrument  is  first  Vibrated  as  follows.  The  lower  end  of 
the  limb  C  is  left  free  and  the  tap  T^  is  closed,  the  other  left  open. 
Mercury  is  then  poured  in  at  the  mouth  of  C  until  it  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  A,  which  is  then  closed  by  the  glass  plate,  care  being  taken  to 
include  no  air.  The  tap  T^  is  then  closed,  and  T^  opened,  and  the 
mercury  run  out  from  A  to  the  mark  a,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
the  volume  oi  A,  V^  say.  The  mercury  is  then  run  out  to  6,  and 
weighed,  and  gives  the  volume  of  5,  F,  say. 

In  a  determination  with  the  instrument  the  movable  cistern  is 
attached  for  convenience,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
the  mercury  is  made  to  stand  at  the  level  a  while  both  limbs  are  open 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  plate  is  then  slipped  over^,  and  the  cistern 
is  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to  6.  The  air  contained  in  the 
space  AB  thus  falls  below  atmospheric  pressure,  by  an  amount 
indicated  by  the  vertical  distance  of  the  top  of  the  column  in  C  below 
b.  Let  this  height  be  A,  then  if  pressure  be  reckoned  in  terms  of 
the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury,  and  If  be  the  height  of  the 
barometric  column,  we  have  for  the  pressure  in  ^^,  H-h.  The 
mercury  is  again  brought  to  a  with  the  vessel  A  open..    The  body  of 
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which  the  volume  is  to  be  formed  is  then  placed  in  A,  the  plate 
replaced,  and  the  cistern  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to  6  in  the 
left-hand  limb.  The  vertical  depth  h'  of  the  column  in  C  below  b  is 
now  read  off. 

The  calculation  of  the  volume  v  of  the  body  is  then  carried  out 
as  follows.  By  Boyle's  law  of  the  pressure  of  air  (§  431)  we  have 
from  the  first  determination  of  pressure  {H~h)/JI=  VJ{V^  +  F,),  and 
from  the  second  {H-h')IH^  (  V^  - !?)/(  V^  +  T,  -  v).  From  these  two 
equations  we  obtain 

„ = -^1  r,  +  r.) = *^f  r,.  (30) 

Thus  V  having  been  obtained,  and  the  weight  W  of  the  body 
having  been  determined  we  get  at  once  the  density 

p=?.  (31) 

It  is  necessary  of  course  that  A,  h'  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
accurately  determined. 

The  instrument  is  liable  to  inaccuracy  through  moisture  contained 
in  the  air,  leakage  of  the  plate,  and  variation  of  temperature. 

If  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  varying  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
barometer  when  the  mercury  stands  at  a,  and  when  h  and  h!  are 
observed,  and  use  the  observed  values  in  a  formula  obtained  without 
supposing  //  constant,  to  avoid  any  error  from  this  cause. 

A  description  of  another  form  of  volumenometer  invented  by 
Prof.  W.  Stroud,  for  which  great  accuracy  is  claimed,  will  be  found 
in  the  PhiL  Mag,  August  1893. 

427.  Watt's  Hydrometer. — The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  can 
be  compared  by  an  apparatus  due  to  James  Watt  and  indicated  in 
Fig.  217.  In  two  beakers  containing  the  liquids  to  be  compared 
stand  two  glass  tubes,  A,  B^  which  are  open  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
united  by  a  bend  at  the  top,  provided  with  a  tube  T^  by  which  air 
can  be  sucked  out  of  both  tubes.  The  tube  can  be  closed  when 
required  by  a  pinch-cock  on  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  terminating  T. 

When  air  is  sucked  out  at  T  the  liquids  rise  in  the  tubes  above 
the  levels  in  the  beakers.  Let  the  two  heights  above  these  levels 
in  AB  be  h,  h\  let  P  denote  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  p  the 
pressure  in  the  bend  above  the  columns  (neglecting  the  pressure- 
difference  in  the  air  at  the  tops  of  the  columns  due  to  difference  of 
levels),  and  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  We  have  P—p^gph 
—  gph\  so  that 

^=r'-  (32) 

p      n 

428.  Specific  Gravity  of  Fluid.  Hydrometer  of  Variable  Im- 
mersion. Graduation. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  can  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  sustained  in 
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the  liquid  by  a  body  of  known  volume.  If  this  loea  be  to  grommes, 
and  the  volume  of  the  body  be  V  cubic  centimetres,  the  specific 
gravity  sought  is  w/V. 

v^  The  specific  gravities  of  fluids  are,  however,  when  not  very 
accurately  required,  determined  by  kydrvmelers.     These  are  of  two 


kinds — hydrometers  of  variable  immersion,  and  hydrometers  of  con- 
stant immereion.  A  hydrometer  of  variable  immemioti  consists  of  a 
hollow  body  furnLshed  with  a.  uniform  graduated  stem  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  218.  It  is  weighted  with  shot  or  mercury  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  so  as  to  fioat  in  a  fluid  with  the  stem  vertical.  The 
free  surface  of  the  liquid  stands  at  some  point  of  the  stem,  and, 
as  the  stem  is  of  small  urose-section,  the  instrument  is  approximately 
a  body  completely  immersed,  and  is  subject  to  very  nearly  the  same 
conditions  of  stability. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  the 
lower  will  be  that  cross-section  on  the  stem  which  coincides  wilh  the 
free  surface,  so  that  the  position  of  this  cross-section  determines  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  liquid   in  which   the   hydrometer   may  be 
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placed.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  volume  of  the  body  of  the  instrument  up  to  some  crossrsection 
of  the  stem,  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  cross-section  of 
the  stem.  These  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  the  instrument  is  weighed.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  liquid 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been  determined  accurately  by 
some  other  means.  The  cross-section  which  coincides  with  the  free 
surface  is  observed,  and  is  marked  on  the  stem.  The  volume  of  the 
instrument  up  to  this  mark  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  hydrometer,  and  this  volume  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  known  weight  of  the  instrument  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

The  cross-section  of  the  stem  is  found  either  by  measuring  the 
diameter  at  a  number  of  places  by  means  of  a  screw  gauge  or  vernier 
callipers  (chap,  xvi.),  or  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  second 
liquid  also  of  known  specific  gravity.  In  the  latter  case  the  instru- 
ment will  sink  to  another  cross-section  of  the  stem,  and  if  V  be  the 
volume  immersed  in  the  first  liquid,  V-{-v  the  volume  immersed  in 
the  second  liquid,  «,  s'  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids,  the 
difference  of  volume  is  plainly  equal  to  F(«  -  «')/«'•  The  length  of 
stem  between  the  two  cross -sections  being  measured,  the  cross- 
section  is  v/l,  thus  the  cross-section  of  the  stem  being  known  the 
volume  of  any  length  of  the  stem  is  of  course  also  known. 

To  graduate  the  instrument  we  proceed  as  follows.  First,  the 
specific  gravity  corresponding  to  a  mark  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
lowest  point  of  the  stem  is  ascertained  as  follows.  The  volume  of 
the  instrument  up  to  that  cross-section  is  calculated.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  that  mark  is 
evidently  WjVp^,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  V  the 
volume  of  the  instrument  and  p^  the  density  df  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  a 
distance  x  above  the  lowest  mark  is  W/(V+xc)p„y  where  c  is  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stem.  Let  Fbe  equal  to  ^  so  that  Hs  a  length  of  the 
stem  which  would  be  equal  in  volume  to  F.  Then  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  the  point  at  distance  x  from  the 
lowest  point  is  equal  to  W/(l  H-  x)cp^.  If  we  denote  the  specific  gravity 
corresponding  to  ac  by  y  we  have  the  equation  {I  +  x)y  =  Wjcp^.  If, 
then,  from  an  origin  0  along  the  axis  of  x  we  lay  off  a  distance  l  +  x, 
and  from  the  point  so  found,  and  at  right  angles  to  that,  lay  off  a 
distance  y  *=  Wl(l  -f-  x)cp^y  and  do  this  for  different  values  of  x  we  shall 
get  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve.  The  ordinates  of  that  curve 
are  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  corresponding  to  the  different 
values  of  x.  The  curve  is  clearly  an  equilateral  hyperbola  referred 
to  its  asymptotes  as  axes  of  co-ordinates  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
It  i8  only  necessary,  then,  to  draw  an  equilateral  hyperbola  for  the 
constant  parameter  W/cp^,  and  we  have  the  complete  graduation  of 
the  instrument. 

Values  of  y  are  taken  expressed  by  simple  numbers,  and  differing 
from    one  another   in  arithmetical    progression,    and    the   points 
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cormsponding  to  tkese  are  marked  by  the  cross  lines  on  the  ticale 
along  the  stem.  As  will  be  aiien  from  the  curve  the  distances  AB, 
BC,  CD,  between  the  lines  representing  values  of  y  in  arithmetical 
progression,  are  closer  together,  the  smaller  the  value  of  x,  that  is 
the  higher  the  specific  gravity.  The  graduation  of  the  stem, 
therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  open  towards  the  top  of  the 
instrument. 

Let  OM  represent  /+  length  of  sttni  ffnn  the  lotoesl  diviaion  to 
highiMl.  The  ordinate  MP  at  M  is  the  least  specific  gravity  shown  by 
the  instrument.     To  find  the 

point  on  the  stem  for  any  Fig,  219. 

specific  gravity  which  the 
instrument  can  measure,  the 
following  construction  can  be 
used.  Draw  from  P  a  line 
Pp  parallel  to  OM.  Lay  oB" 
along  MP  the  specific  gra- 
vity for  which  the  point  is 
required,  let  it  be  MQ,  Join 
OQ,  intersecting  Pp  in  q,  and 
let  the  ordinate  through  q 
meet  OX  in  C.  MC  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  along 
the  stem  from  the  top  divi- 
sion of  the  hydrometer. 

An  instrument  could  be 
made  to  have   any  required 

range  by  making  the  stem  sufficiently  long,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwieldy,  consequently  a  succession  of  instruments  is  arranged  for 
by  adjusting  the  ballasting  weight  and  volume  of  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  so  that  where  the  range  of  one  Stem  leaves  off  at  the 
top  the  range  of  the  next  begins  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  form  of  variable  immersion  hydrometer  constantly  used 
called  "  Twaddell's  hydrometer,"  the  numbers  marked  at  the  divisions  ' 
of  the  stem  are  not  themselves  the  specific  gravities  corresponding 
to  these  marks.  If  n  be  one  of  the  numbei's  the  specific  gravity  is 
l-l-fln/IOOOor  l-l-n/200. 

ii'i.  Hydrometer  of  Oonstant  Immersion.  HictaolBou's  Hrdro- 
meter. — A  constant  immersion  hydrometer  consists  of  a  hollow  body 
with  fine  stem  above,  and  weighted  below  to  give  stability,  but  carries 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  a  pan  to  receive  weights.  There  is  only  one 
mark  on  the  stem  to  which  the  instrument  is  sunk  in  all  liquids  by 
means  of  weights  placed  in  the  scale-pan  above.     (See  Fig.  220.) 

If  ly  be  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  and  If,,  the  weight 
required  in  the  scale-pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark  in 
water,  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  instrument  when  so 
sunk  is  n'+  (r„. 

Let  now  iV,  be  the  weight  wliich  must  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan 
to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  the  mark  in  a  liquid,  the  specific  gravity 
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of  which  is  to  be  determined.     The  weight  of  liquid  dinplaoed  by  th« 
hydrometer  is  tV+  W,.     Hence,  if  C  be  the  speci6c  gravity, 

The  instrument  is  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  limit  [G=  WI{W+  IT,)], 
applicable  to  liijuide  Hpecifically  lighter  than  water. 

It  is  possible  also  to  find  the  approximate  weight  of  a  body  (which 
is  not  too  heavy)  with  this  hydrometer, 
Fig.  220.  by  placing  it  in  the  upper  scale  pan 

with  additional  weights  to  sink  the 
instrument  to  the  mark.  The  body 
is  then  replaced  by  weights  which 
sink    the    hydrometer    again    to    the 

In  Nicholson's  hydrometer  the  in- 
strument just  described  has  added  to 
it  a  scale  pan  or  basket  at  the  lower 
end,  which  enables  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  weighed  as  just  described 
to  be  determined.  I'he  body  after 
being  weighed  in  the  upper  scale  pan 
is  transferred  to  the  lower,  and  the 
additional  weight  required  in  the  upper 
pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark 
is  added. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
be  W,  of  the  body  W^,  and  the  weights 
which  must  be  added  in  the  upper  scale 
pan  when  tbe  body  is  in  the  upper  and 
lower  scale  pan  respectively  be  ft',,  IT,. 
The  weight  of  water  displaced  in  the 
first  case  is  W  +  H'j  +  H'j,  in  the  second 
it  is  W+W  +  \\\. 
The  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  body  in  the  second  case 

13   therefore  (K'+ 11',+ TT^)- (H'+ ll'ft+ ir,)=  IF,- IK,.     The   specific 

gravity  of  the  body  is  therefore 

■         "-T^^w;  <*»' 

The  sensibility  of  Nicholson's  hydrometer  is  greater  the  thinner 
the  stem  at  the  mark  which  is  adjusted  to  be  at  the  liquid  surface. 
For  clearly  any  additional  small  weight  placed  in  or  taken  aS  tbe 
scale  pan  will  cause  a  larger  depression  or  rise  of  the  instrument, 
since  the  volume  immersed  or  withdrawn  is  equal  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  stem  multiplied  by  the  depression  or  rise  in  question.  The 
thickness  of  the  stem  is  in  many  of  the  ordinary  instruments  absurdly 
too  targe.     An   instrument   which  the  author  had  constructed   is 
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wholly  of  glass  and  platinum  (except  the  upper  scale  pan)  and  lias  a 
Btem  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter. 

The  capillary  elevation  of  the  water  round  tbe  ntem  of  the 
hydrometer  producee  a  downward  force  upon  It ;  the  error  due  to 
this  is  minimised  by  making  the  stem  as  flniall  as  possible. 

430.  Period  of  Vertical  0§cillatioii  of  a  Hrdrometer. — The 
vertical  oscillation  of  such  a  hydrometer  ia  easily  investigated  if  the 
motion  of  the  liquid  be  neglected.  Let  the  instrument  floating  with 
the  mark  at  the  surface  be  depressed  a  further  distance  x.  The 
additional  volume  immersed  is  a»  if  s  be  the  cross-section.  The 
upward  force  acting  is  now  in  absolute  units  {W-\-pxs)g,  if  p  be  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  and  this,  besides  balancing  gravity,  gives  tea 
upward  accelerating  force  pa^.  The  upward  acceleration  is  paap/W, 
Hence  we  have  for  the  period  T  of  oscillation, 

(34) 

The  length  of  the  equivalent  sim[de  pendulum  is  thus  M'lpa, 
and  is  greater  the  smaller  «  and  the  smaller  p.  A  very  sensitive 
Nicholson's  hydrometer  set  up  in  this  way  has  been  used  by  Messrs. 
Milne  and  Gray  for  observations  of  the  vertical  motions  of  the 
ground  in  earthquakes.  The  instrument  having  a  very  long  period 
of  oscillation  does  not  respond  to  the  quickly  varying  vertical  motions 
of  its  support,  and  gives  a  steady  point  relatively  to  which  these 
motions  can  be  observed. 

431.  Pressore  Ib  Oaaes  (Boyle's  Law).— A  gas,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  a  fluid  that  diffuses  into  any  space  presented  to  it,  even  if  that 
space  be  already  occupied  by  another  gas.  Also  two  pirtions  of  the 
same  gaa  are  really  diffusing  into  one  another.  An  equilibrium  state, 
however,  is  set  up  in  which  changes  of  pressure  are  balanced  at  all 
places  in  the  gas,  which  is,  however,  subject  to  the  elementary  laws 
of  the  pressure  in  a  fluid  under  gravitv. 

We  must  defer  to  Vol.  II.  the  full  discussion  of  the  laws  of  gases, 
including  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  inasmuch  as  these  involve  the 
conception  and  measurement  of  temperature.  We  may,  however, 
deal  shortly  with  the  subject  of  gaseous  pressure  under  the  condition 
of  constancy  and  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  thit  of  non-communi- 
cation of  heat,  applying  in  the  latter  cnse  the  (here  nKsumed) 
relation  between  pressure  and  volume. 

We  have  assumed  at  §  420  above  the  law  of  Boyle,  which  states 
that  the  temperature  being  kept  constant,  the  pressure  in  any  poition 
of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  volume  which  the  portion  occupies.  This  law 
was  established  by  fioyle  in  an  experiment  of  which  we  transcribe 
here  his  own  description.  It  ia  to  be  premised  that  the  question  was 
then  being  discussed  whether  the  support  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Torricellian  tube,  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  atmospheric  air.  To  form  the  Torricellian  tube  the 
process  followed  was  that  which  is  used  to  the  present  day  in  making 
a  mercuty  barometer. 
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A  clean  g\Aea  tube  of  about  8  ft.  long  and  over  |  inch  in  internal 

diameter  is  token,  and  is  closed  at  one  end.     Held  with  the  closed 

end  down  it  is  filled  with  mercury  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top, 

and  with  the  linger  of  the  operator  closing  the  open  end,  it  is  inverted. 

The  bubble  of  air  from  the  unoccupied  space  rune  up  carrying  with 

it  most  of  the  small  bubbles  of  air  at  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

Fir,  221.     It  is  then  inclined  bai^k  and  the  air  returns  to  the  open 

end,  still  further  freeing  the  mercury  column  from  air. 

This  id  repeated  two  or  three  times,  then  the  unoccupied 

space  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  finger  pressed  against 

the  open  end,  the  tube  inverted  and  the  open  end  inserted, 

before  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  below  the  surface  of  mei^ 

cury  contained  in  an  open  vessel.     The  top  of  the  mercury 

column    is   then   found    to  settle   to  a  height  of  about 

30  inches,  or  about  76  centimetres,  more  or  less,  above 

the  level  of  the  mei'Cuty  in  the  open  vessel. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  can  be  more  per- 
fectly carried  out  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  so 
ae  to  expel  the  air.     This  must  be  done,  however,  with 
great  care.     First,  only  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
tube  are  filled  with  mercury,   heat  is  then  applied  by  a 
lamp  at  the  lower  or  closed  end  while  the  tube  is  held 
in  on  inclined  position.     The  mercury  is  made  to  boil 
first  at  the  bottom,  and  mercury  vapour  and  air  are 
expelled,  then  the  lamp  is  moved  a  little  higher  up  to 
cause  the  mercury  to  boil  higher  up,  and  so  on  to  within  J  of  an 
inch  of  the  surface.     To  avoid  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  the  boiling 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  surface.     Then  a  few  more  inches  are 
added,  and  the  boiling  is  carried  on  as  before  until  the  tube  is  all 
but  full.     After  the  mercury  has  been  left  to  cool  undisturbed,  the 
tube  is  filled  up  and  inverted  in    the   open   vessel   or  cistern  as 
described. 

That  the  column  was  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure  was 
asserted  by  Torricelli  and  proved  by  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pa:4cal,  who 
carried  in  lti4R  a  barometer  up  a  tower  in  Paris,  30  metres  high,  and 
found  the  height  of  the  column  to  fxll  3  millimetres.  Pascal  sug- 
gested the  experiment  which  was  xatule  the  same  year,  of  carrj'ing 
a  mercury  barometer  up  the  mountain  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  when  it 
was  oljserved  that  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  fell  off  with  elevation 
the  height  of  the  column  diminished. 

432.  Boyle's  Experiments  on  the  "Spring  of  Air." — We  shall 
discuss  the  barometric  principle  and  various  forms  of  barometer  more 
fully  below.  We  give  now  Boyle's  own  account  of  his  remarkable 
experiments  "  touching  the  men-sure  of  the  force  of  the  spring  of  air 
compressed  and  dilated." 

'■  We  took  then  a  long  glaiiJ^tube,  which,  by  a  dextei-ous  hand  and 
tin;  help  of  a  lamp,  wa!j  in  such  a  manner  crooked  at  thtt  Ixtttom,  that 
the  part  turned  up  was  almost  parallel  to  the  rest  of  l,he  tube,  and 
the  orifice  of  this  shorter  leg  of  the  Mphon  (if  I  may  so  i^ll  the  whole 
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inatrnment)  being  hermetically  se&Ied,  the  length  of  it  was  divided 
into  incheH  (each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  eight  parts)  by  a 
Btreight  list  of  paper,  which  containing  those  divisions,  was  Gainfully 
pitsted  all  along  it.  Then  putting  in  an  much  quicksilver  a*  served 
to  fill  the  arch  or  bended  part  of  the  siphon,  that  the  mercury  stand- 
ing in  a  level  might  reach  in  the  one  leg  to  the  bottom  of 
the  divided  paper,  and  just  to  the  same  height  or  hoFizontal  F1o.2a2.. 
line  in  the  other ;  we  took  care,  by  frequently  inclining  the  ~ 
tube,  so  that  the  air  might  freely  pass  from  one  leg  into  the 
other  by  the  sides  of  the  mercury  (we  took,  I  say,  care) 
that  the  air  at  last  included  in  the  snorter  cylinder  should 
be  of  the  same  laxity  with  the  rest  of  the  air  about  it. 
This  done,  we  began  to  pour  quicksilver  into  the  longer 
leg  of  the  siphon,  which  by  its  weight  pressing  up  that  in 
the  shorter  leg,  did  by  degrees  streighten  the  included  air  ; 
and  continuing  this  pouring  in  of  quicksilver  till  the  air  in 
the  shorter  leg  was  by  condensation  reduced  to  take  up 
half  the  space  it  possessed  (I  say,  possessed,  not  filled) 
before ;  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  longei-  leg  of  the  glass, 
on  which  was  likewise  passed  a  list  of  paper  carefully  divided 
into  inches  and  parts,  and  we  observed,  not  without  delight 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  quicksilver  in  that  longer  part  of 
the  tube  was  29  inches  higher  than  the  other.  Now  that 
this  observation  does  both  very  well  agree  with  and  coniirm 
our  hypothesis,  wilt  be  easily  discerned  by  him  that  takes 
notice  what  we  teach  ;  and  Monsieur  Paschal  and  our 
English  friend's  experiments  prove,  that  the  greater  the 
weight  is  that  leans  upon  the  air,  the  more  forcible  is  its 
endeavour  of  dilatation,  and  consequently  its  power  of 
resistance  (as  other  springs  are  stronger  when  bent  by  great 
weights).  For  this  being  considered,  it  will  appear  to  agree 
rarely-well  with  the  hypothesis,  that  as  according  to  it  the 
air  in  that  degree  of  density  and  correspondent  measure  of 
resistance,  to  which  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
had  brought  it,  was  able  to  counter-balance  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  a  mercurial  cylinder  of  about  29  inches,  as 
we  are  taught  by  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  so  here  the 
same  air  being  brought  to  a  degree  of  density  about  twice 
as  great  as  uiat  it  bad  before,  obtains  a  spring  twice  as 
strong  as  formerly.  As  may  appear  by  its  being  able  to  sustain  or 
resist  a  cylinder  of  29  inches  in  the  longer  tube,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  cylinder,  that  leaned  upon  those  29  inchea 
of  mercury;  and,  as  we  just  now  inferred  from  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  was  equivalent  to  them. 

"  We  were  hindered  from  prosecuting  the  trial  at  that  time 
by  the  casual  breaking  of  the  tube.  But  because  an  accurate  experi- 
ment of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  spring  of  air,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  (that  I  know) 
by  any  man  ;    and   because  also   it   is  more  uneasy   to   be   made 
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than  one  would  think,  in  regard  of  the  difficulty  as  well  of  pn>- 
curitig  crooked  tubes  fit  for  the  purpose,  as  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  the  true  place  of  the  protuberant  mercury's  surface ;  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  to  be  informed,  that  after  some 
■other  trials,  one  of  which  we  made  in  a  tube  whoee  longer  1^  was 
perpendicular,  and  the  other,  that  contained  the  air,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  we  at  last  procured  a  tube  of  the  figure  exprest  in  the 
scheme ;  which  tube,  though  of  a  pretty  bigness,  was  so  long,  that  the 
cylinder,  whereof  the  shorter  leg  of  it  consisted,  admitted  a  list  of 
paper,  which  had  before  been  divided  into  12  inches  and  their 
{[uarters,  and  the  longer  leg  admitted  another  list  of  paper  of  divers 
feet  in  length,  and  divided  after  the  same  manner.  Then  quicksilver 
being  pourei  in  to  fill  up  the  bended  part  of  the  glass,  that  the  sur- 
face of  it  in  either  leg  might  rest  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  as  we 
lately  taught,  there  was  more  and  more  quicksilver  poured  into  the 
longer  tube  ;  and  notice  being  watchfully  taken  how  for  the  mercury 
was  risen  in  that  longer  titbe,  when  it  appeared  to  have  ascended  to 
any  of  the  divisions  in  the  shorter  tube,  the  several  observations, 
that  were  thus  successively  made,  and  as  they  were  made  set  down, 
us  the  ensuing  table  : 

■•A  TABLE  OF  THE  CONDENSATION  OF  THE  AIR. 
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lOTJS 

107^5 

expansions  to  be  in  reci- 

IHt', 

iii>; 

Boyle  took  a  thin  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  pressed  it  vertically 
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downwards  into  a  deep  cistern  of  mercury  until  only  about  an  incli 
protruded,  and  sealed  up  the  open  end  with  Bealing-waz. '  He  had 
thus  a  quantity  of  air  which,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  filled 
about  an  inch   of  the 
^a-  323.  tube.     He  then  mised 

the  tube  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level,  so  that 
the  air  could  occupy  a 
greater  length  of  the 
tube,  and  noticed  that 
the  mercury  rose  in 
the  tube  above  the 
level  in  the  cistern. 
The  pressure  in  the  air 
in  the  tube  was  then, 
by  ^  397,  equal  to  at- 
mospheric pressure  less 
gph,  where  h  was  the 
height  of  the  top  of 
the  column  of  mercurj' 

___  it      in  the  tube  above  the 

meroury-surface  in  the 
cistern,  and  p  the  density  of  mercury.     By  raising  the  tube,  there- 
fore, to  different  distAnces  and  measuring  the  values  of  h,  Boyle 
made  a  series  of  experiments  at  pressures  below  atmo- 
spheric, which  confirmed  his  former  results.  Via.  224. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  air  compressed  should  be  maintained  always 
at  the  BBme  temperature.  This  was  carefully  secured  in  R«gDault'is 
experiments  bymeansof  a  water-bath  surrounding  the  space  in  which 
the  gas  was  compressed.  The  apparatus  was  a  Boyle's  tube,  the 
short  limb  of  which  was  8  metres  long,  and  had  been  exactly  cali- 
brated. Two  marks  upon  this  indicated  volumes  which  were  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  2.  The  other  limb  was  about  36  metres  long,  and  was 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  different  pressures  to  be  applied,  and  to  give 
an  exact  measure  of  these  pressures.  The  tube  was  so  constructed 
that  the  limb  in  which  the  gas  was  compressed  could  be  connected  at 
will  to  a  reservoir  of  gas,  and  filled  with  the  gas  at  any  required 
pressure.  The  gas  chamber  in  the  tube  was  fii-st  filled  with  the  gas 
at  a  pressure  in  the  reservoir  which  was  noted  (the  first  pressure 
taken  was  atmoKpheric),  then  the  gas  was  compressed  into  half  the 
space,  and  the  pressure  required  observed.  The  tube  was  then  filled 
with  gas  at  about  two  atmospheres,  and  the  volume  again  reduced  to 
approximately  half  under  an  observed  pressure.  The  same  experi- 
ment waa  made  with  gas  initially  at  4  atmospheres  pressure  and  soon. 

This  method  of  proceeding  obviated  the  difficulty  of  making 
experiments  at  very  high  pressures  liy  compressing,  as  in  Boyle's  own 
mode  of  experimenting,  the  air  initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  into 
a  space  so  small  as  to  render  its  measurement  with  anything  like 
accuracy  nearly,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  general  result  was  to  show  that  the  product  pv  fell  off 
slightly  for  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  an  the  pressure  was 
increased  ;  that  is,  these  gases  were  more  compressible  at  constant 
temperature  than  according  to  Boyle's  law,  while  the  contrary  was 
the  case  for  hydrogen.  Regnault,  however,  could  not  obtain  pres- 
sures higher  than  about  45  atmospheres,  and  the  result  just  given 
was  found  by  Amagat  (who  experimented  at  much  higher  pressures) 
to  be  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  facts. 

Aroagat's  apparatus  was  similar  to  Regnault's.  His  compression- 
tube,  however,  was  placed  in  a  gallery  of  a  coal-pit,  where  of  course 
the  temperature  was  nearly  constant,  while  bis  pressure- tube,  made  ot 
steel,  passed  up  the  shaft  of  the  pit  and  was  about  lOOU  feet  long. 
A  number  of  side  branches,  at  each  of  which  was  a  tap  on  the  branch 
and  another  on  the  main  tube,  were  provided  at  intervals  along  the 
pipe  so  that  the  pressure  could  be  fixed  by  opening  the  side  tap  and 
closing  that  on  the  main  tube.  Mercury  was  forced  up  from  below 
by  a  force  pump  until  it  ran  out  at  the  branch  fixing  the  pressure. 

Careful  experiments  were  first  mode  on  nitrogen  with  pressures 
varying  from  about  30  up  to  420  atmospheres.  These  experiments 
then  enabled  the  behaviour  of  other  gases  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  nitrogen  by  compressing  them  in  closed  tubes  side  by  side 
under  the  same  source  of  pressure,  as  was  first  done  by  Fouillet. 

The  general  results  of  Amagat's  experiments  are  given  for 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  Figs.  i2i>,  22.^',  in  which  the  ordinates  are 
values  of  pv,  and  the  abscissae  are  values  of  the  pressure  in  atmo- 
spheres.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  gradual  fall  in  the  value  of  7x1  in 
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the  caae  of  nitrogeQ  Tanishea  (in  the  curve  at  temp.  177^  C.)  at  a 
pressure  of  about  40  atmospheres,  and  that  for  higher  pressures  the 
gBH  is  less  compressible  than  according  to  Boyle's  law.  Thus  at  the 
pressure  of  minimum  value  of  pv  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled. 

FlQ.  225. 
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The  point  at  which  Boj'le's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
observed,  occurred  at  a  lower  and  lower  pressure  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature for  which  the  curve  was  obtained. 

Similar  results  were  observed  for  air,  carbonic  add,  marsh-gas, 
and  ethylene. 

The  diminution  of  pit  to  a  minimum  and  subsequent  i 
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compressibility  than  according  to  Boyle's  law.  The  great  similarity 
of  die  hydrogen  curves  to  the  Mgh -pressure  parts  of  the  nitrogen 
curves  should  be  noted. 

At  high  pressures,  where  the  curves  for  nitrogen  are  nearly 
straight  lines,  and  for  hydr<^n  so  far  aa  the  observationa  go,  the 
equation  of  the  curves  is  very  nearly 

pC-»)-c-  (35) 

No  very  reliable  results  as  to  fulfilment  of  Boyle's  law  at  low 
pressures  have  been  obtained.  At  very  low  pressure  there  is  great 
difficulty  caused  by  condensation  of  the  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  very  slight,  if  any,  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law. 

434.  Dalton's  Law  of  a  Hixtnre  of  OaseB. — Another  law  which 
includes  that  of  Boyle  holds  for  a  mixture  of  gases.  If  a  number  of 
gases  occupy  together  a  certain  volume  at  a.  certain  temperature,  the 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  those  which  the  gases  would  give  if  they  occu- 
pied separately  the  whole  space  at  the  given  temperature.  This  law 
is  only  approximately  true,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  nearly 
enough  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  law  also  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Part  II. 

435.  IsothemuilB  of  a  Qna. — If  Boyle's  law  be  regarded  aa 
accurately  true  for  a  gas  it  will  be  seen,  as  remarked  in  §  432,  that 
the  ieothermal  curve,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  curve  obtained  by 
taking  the  pressures  as  ordinateg  and  the  corresponding  volumes  a« 
abscisse,  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  of  which  the  axes  of  zero  pressure 
and  zero  volume  are  the  asymptotes.  Different  curves  are  obtained 
for  different  temperatures ;  in  fact  the  parameter  c  in  the  equation 
pv  =  eoi  the  curve  is  directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. [See  Vol.  II.]  Fig.  222  shows  the  form  of  the  curve.  The 
parameter  is  the  square  of  the  ordinate  of  the  point  in  which 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  line  bisecting  the  right  angle  XOY,  cuts 
the  curve. 

43C.  Soandinf  Hochine.  Depth  Oange. — In  Lord  Kelvin's 
sounding  machine,  now  much  used  for  obtaining  rapid  soundings 
on  approaching  the  shore  in  thick  weather,  a  tube  coated  inside  with 
chromate  of  silver  and  closed  at  one  end  is  let  down  with  the  sinker, 
with  the  open  end  downwards.  The  sea-water  entering  it  compresses 
the  air,  and  to  the  height  to  which  it  rises  discolours  the  tube,  and 
so  leaves  a  register  of  the  depth.  The  tube  applied  to  a  rod  properly 
graduated  enables  the  depth  to  be  read  off  in  fathoms  in  a  moment. 

The  graduation  of  the  rod  will  furnish  an  example  of  Boyle's  law. 
Initially  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  atmospheric,  and  the  height  in 
fathoms  of  a  column  of  sea  water  which  gives  at  its  base  atmospheric 
pressure  boing  U,  immersion  to  a  depth  D  raises  the  pressure  in  the 
ratio  {ff+  D)jH.  If  I  be  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  h  the  height  to 
which  the  sea-water  rises  in  it,  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  initial 
iind  final  volumes  of  the  air  //(/-A).  By  Boyle's  law  we  have 
(I{+D){l-h)  =  Hl,aM    therefore  D  =  Hhj{l-h)   is  the   depth    in 
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fathoms.  To  graduate  the  rod  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  on  it 
at  pointe  at  different  distances  A  from  the  end  against  which  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  laid  the  corresponding  values  of  O 
given  by  the  formula,  Bh/^l  -  k).  This  gives  the  depth,  of  course, 
of  the  top  of  the  water  column  in  the  tube,  but  this  is  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  the  depth  of  water  at  the  ship. 

In  this  discussion  capillary  action  is  neglected,  but  it  is  allowed  for 
in  graduating  the  rod.  Capillarity  of  course  affects  the  form  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  tube  and  prevents  the  free  surface  from 
becoming  horizontal  when  the  tube,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship,  is  inclined  to  the  vertical.  The  height  to  which  the  water  rises 
is  thus  always  well  defined. 

The  action  of  this  tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  diving-bell, 
formerly  much  used  for  examining  ships  and  other  objects  under 
water.  As  the  bell,  which  was  made  heavy  and  of  low  centre  of 
gravity,  sank  mouth  downwards  in  the  water,  air  was  compressed  into 
the  upper  part.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  by  Boyle's  law  the  pressure 
for  any  depth. 

Into  tlus  space,  however,  air  was  continually  pumped  from  a  boat 
above  to  support  the  respiration  of  the  occupants  of  the  bell,BO  that  the 
pressure  was  not  necessarily  that  given  by  the  calculation  made  above 
for  the  sounding  machine.  Now,  however,  divers  almost  universally 
employ  the  Fleuss  diving  dress,  an  air-tight  covering  into  which  air 
is  pumped  by  a  tube  from  above.  The  diver  is  therefore  free  within 
the  liioits  of  the  tube  to  move  about  on  the  wreck  or  searbottom. 

437.  Thflory  of  Pipette. — A  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  dipped 
into  a  liquid  to  a  depth  h,  the  finger  is  then  placed  on  the  upper  end 
and  the  tube  is  raised  ;  it  is  required  to  find  what  length  of  column 
is  raised  in  the  tube.  Let  sc  be  this  length,  and  I  the  length  of  the 
tube  ;  the  pressure  in  the  air  above  it  is  /*  -^  gpx  if  i*  be  atmospheric 
pressure  and  p  the  density  of  the  liquid.  The  volume  of  the  air  has 
been  increased  in  the  ratio  oil-xUtl-h.  Thus  we  have  by  Boyle's 
law  (P  -  gpx){l  -x)  =  P{1  -  A),  which  gives  for  x  the  quadratic  equation 

gpx'-{P+ffpT)x  +  Ph  =  0.  (36) 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  smaller  root  of  this  equation. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
pipette  in  which  the  liquid  is  made  to  rise  (either  by  dipping  it  suffi- 
ciently deeply  or  by  suction  applied  to  the  upper  end)  into  a  wider 
middle  part.    In  the  above  solution  capillarity  is  neglected. 

438.  Barometer.  Meaauremeat  of  Atmospheric  Freunre. — The 
construction  of  a  barometer  has  been  described  in  §  481  above;  in 
practice  it  is  usual  to  employ  vaiious  aids  to  exact  determination  of 
the  pressure.  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  these,  wo  may  notice 
here  a  very  erroneous  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  barometer 
employed  in  some  popular  lectures,  as  well  suited  to  the  intelligence 
of  elementary  or  young  students !  The  statement  made  is  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  stflnding  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  open  vessel  outside  the  tube  balances  the  weight  of 
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the  mercury  column  in  the  tuhe.  The  absurdity  of  this  "  explana- 
tion "  is  manifest  when  it  ie  considered  that  the  weight  of  the  column 
is  quite  independent  of  the  relation  between  the  area  of  the  surface 
expc>sed  to  che  atmosphere  and  the  area  of  the  cross -section  of  the 
tube.  The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  vessel  or 
"  cistern  "  might  be  increased  from  a  square  inch  or  two  to  half  an 
acre  without  appreciably  affecting  the  height  of  the  column  sup- 
ported.    But  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere   supported  would   be 

increased  just  as  many  times  as  the  former  area  of  sur- 
FiG.  226.     face  is  contained  in  the  new.     The  statement  about  the 
jft  balance  of  the  two  weights  is  therefore  pure  nonsense. 

The  equality,  of  course,  is  between  the  hydrostatic 

pressure,  or  force  per  unit  of  area,  applied  to  the  surface 

of  the  mercury  by  the  air,  and  the  pressure  at  the  same 

level  in  the  mercury  within  the  tube. 

The  pressure  in  atmospheric  air  varies  from  hour  to 

Ihour  and  from  day  to  day,  but  in  all  its  fluctuations 
(except  on  extraordinary  occasions)  it  never  departs  more 
than  at  most  5  or  6  per  cent,  from  its  average  value. 
But  any  diminution  x  of  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
column  means  a  rise  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
of  amount  xajA  where  a,  A  are  the  cross- sectional  areas 
of  the  column  at  the  top  and  of  the  surface  of  the  mercurj- 
in  the  cistern.  If  x  is  read  off  from  a  scale  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  the  true  fall  of  height  of  the  eoltimva 
is  x{l+ajA).  If  the  height  of  the  column  is  known 
for  say  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  column  when  x  =  (i, 
the  height  after  the  fall  x  of  level  of  the  top  is 
h-~x{\-\-alA).  The  quantity  xafA  is  called  scHuetimes 
the  corrtetion  f&r  capacity.  If  a;  be  a  rise,  of  course  the  formula  is 
h  +  x(l+alA). 

By  making  the  graduation  divisions  shorter  than  the  true  length 
in  the  ratio  of  Aj{A  +a)  the  fall  can  be  read  off  correctly  at  once 
from  the  scale  at  the  top  of  the  column.  Marine  barometers  are 
graduated  in  this  way,  and  moreovera  length  of  the  tube  intermediate 
between  the  top  and  bottom  is  made  of  narrow  bore  to  prevent 
\dolent  oscillation  of  the  mercury  from  being  produced  by  the  rolling 
of  the  ship. 

A  form  of  barometer  was  proposed  by  Huyghens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  range  of  motion  of  the  top  of  the  pressure  column. 
The  mercury  was  to  carry  on  top  a  column  of  water,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  226.  The  tube  was  to  be  widened  at  the  top  of  the  mercurj-, 
and  the  top  of  the  column  of  water  was  to  be  comparatively  narrow.  A 
less  volatile  liquid,  such  as  glycerine  or  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  much 
more  suitable  than  water,  the  vapour  pretmure  of  which  in  the  space 
above  the  column  is  considerable  and  varies  rapidly  with  temperature. 
Let  h  be  the  height  of  the  mercury,  A'  the  height  of  ttie  column 
of  liquid  above  it,  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  Let  P  be  the 
pressure,  then  in  gravitation  units  we  have  P  =  ph  +  p'h'.     Let  the 
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pressure  change  to  P,  and  the  heights  of  the  columns  to  A„  A',.     We 
have  then  i',  =  pA,+p'A',.     Hence 

P,-P  =  p{\-h)  +  p'{h\-h:). 

But  if  ^  be  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  merciuy  oolumn,  a  that  of 
the  column  of  liquid  above,  we  have  (neglecting  the  capacity  con- 
nection) A{h^  —  h.)  =  a(K,~h'),  so  that  the  increase  in  height  of  the 
liquid  is  given  by  A',  -  A'  =  (A,  -h,)Aja,  The  vhole  rise  in  height  of  the 
liquid  column  is  thus — 

Fig.  227. 
A',  -  A'  +  A,  -  A  =  (A,  -  A)'*  ^i".  (37) 

and  the  Increase  in  height  of  the  mercury  is  magnified  in 
the  ratio  (A  +  a)/a. 

The  form  of  barometer  shown  in  Fig.  227  is  called  the 
aiphion  barometer.  The  cistern  is  merely  the  tube  turned 
up.  The  lower  part  is  bent  back  to  allow  the  scale  neces- 
eary  at  top  and  bottom  to  be  in  one  vertical. 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  employ  as  a  standard  a  baro- 
meter, in  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is 
brought  to  a  position  fixed  relatively  to  the  instrument. 
The  form  frequently  employed  is  that  known  a^  Fortin's. 
The  cistern  is  made  with  &  flexible  bottom  which  can  be 
raised  or  lo^rered  by  turning  a  screw  below  the  instrument 
forward  or  backward,  and  so  the  volume  of  the  cistern  is 
diminished  or  increased.  A  brass  case  surrounds  the  tube 
and  widens  out  below  into  an  open  case  surrounding  the 
cistern,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  glass,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  can  be  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  cistern,  Ac., 
will  be  made  out  from  Fig.  228  (a). 

Froma  horizontal  cover  over  the  cistern  (Fig.  228)  projects  down- 
ward an  ivory  point  p,  which,  when  the  barometer  is  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  mercury  is  brought  to  touch  by  moving  up  or  down  the 
flexible  bottom.  This  contact  is  very  exactly  brought  about  by 
observing  the  upward  turned  image  of  the  ivory  point  in  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  and  just  annulling  the  apparent  gap  between  the 
opposed  extremities. 

The  vertical  position  of  the  barometer  is  obtained  by  hanging  it 
from  a  ring,  properly  placed  by  the  maker  at  the  top  of  the  brass 
case  and  noting  that  the  vertical  screw  at  the  bottom  is  at  the  centre 
of  a  fixed  horizontal  ring  o  below  the  cistern.  Three  horizontal 
screws  in  the  ring  then  can  be  made  to  clomp  the  instrument  in 
poeition.  A  window  in  front  and  another  behind  in  the  brass  case 
enables  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  to  be  seen. 

The  level  of  the  mercury  is  read  ofT  on  a  scale,  the  zero  of  which 
ia  exactly  at  the  mercury  surface  when  thus  adjusted.  To  get  the 
reading  numerically  exact  a  vernier  is  employed,  which  enables  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  to  be  subdivided ;  a  description  of  this  will  be 
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found  in  chap.  xvi.  This  vernier  is  engraved  on  the  piece  V 
(Fig.  228  b),  carried  by  a  tube  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down  by  a 
screw,  to  a  position  ia  which  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  is  just 
seen  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  front  and  bacic  edges  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sliding  vernier  tube,  as  shown  at  d  (Fig.  228  i). 


■^- 


430.  Oorrections  of  the  Barometer.  Standard  Atmoapherie 
Fressure. — The  height  of  the  column  aa  thus  read  requires  correction 
for  reduction  to  the  height  which  would  be  shown  by  an  idea) 
barometer  uninfluenced  by  temperature  or  capillarity  under  a  certain 
standard  value  of  gravity. 

The  chief  corrections  are  those  for  temperature.  As  the  tern- 
pemture  rises  the  mercury  expands,  and  «  column  of  a  given  height 
coiTOsponds  to  a  smaller  pressure  ;  but  the  tube  also  expands,  and 
hence,  as  the  giuduation  is  on  the  tube,  tlie  height  as  read  ofl"  is  less 
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than  the  true  height,  if  the  temperature  is  above  that  at  which  the 
scale  is  correct.  Therefore  if,  for  example,  the  standard  temperature 
is  0°  C.  for  both  mercury  and  scale,  and  the  actual  temperature  be 
higher,  there  is  a  subtractive  correction  for  the  effect  of  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  and  an  additive  one  for  the  expansion  of  the 
tube.  It  ia  usual  to  reduce  to  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice.  The  height  of  column  read  off  must  be  reduced 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  correct  measuring  rule, 
which  the  scale  engraved  on  the  brass  case  is  not,  if  the  temperature 
is  above  or  below  that  at  which  the  graduation-spaces  have  their 
correct  lengths. 

Let  the  temperature  be  t°  C,  and  the  height  read  off  h  units. 
Then  mercury  expands  for  1'^  rise  of  temperature  by  'OOOISI  of 
its  volume.  The  density  of  the  mercury  will  therefore  become 
p=-p^(l  +  -OOOI81()if  Po^e  the  density  at  0°  C,  and 

?pA=srp//(l  +  -000181<). 
'fhe  height  thus  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  there- 
fore A/(l  +  -OOOISK),  or  very  appioximately  (1  -  OOOISIOA. 

Again,  if  the  scale  be  correct  at  0°  C,  each  unit  of  the  brass 
scale  has  expanded  from  1  to  1  +  '0000191,  and  therefore  the  height 
h  read  off  is  truly 

(1+-000019«)A. 

The  height,  therefore,  as  it  would  be  shown  by  a  barometer  con- 
taining ice-cold  mercury  and  having  a  correctly  graduated  unex- 
panding  scale,  is  very  nearly  (1  -  ■00O18U+  -OOOOlOt)*,  or 

(1-000162/)A. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  scale  is  correct  at  some  other 
temperature  than  0°  C,  say  ft°  C,  the  corrected  height  will  have 
the  value 

{ 1  -  'Oooisir-i-  -ooooioo  -  e)}A, 

or  {I -OOOieSt-OOUOlOe)*.  The  correction  will  be  zero  exactly 
in  this  case  when 

■000019  ft 

If  the  temperature  is  expressed  byj'tbe  Fahrenheit  scale,  in 
which  180  degrees  measure  an  interval  which  is  very  nearly  identical 
with  the  interval  between  0°  C.  and  100°  C,  and  the  temperature 
0°  C.  is  exactly  the  temperature  32°  F.,  the  corrected  value  of  A  is 

{1  -  ■000100C(i  -  82)  -  -0000106(8  -  32)}A, 

in  which  t  and  6  are  now  temperatures  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Besides  the  correction  for  temperature  there  is  one  for  the  varia- 
tion of  gfuvity.     If  the  observations  have  been  made  at  the  mean 
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sea-level  in  latitude  X,  they  may  be  corrected  to  the  indications  of 
a  barometer  at  sea- level  in  some  standard  latitude  Z. 

As  a  result  of  pendulum  observations  made  all  over  the  world 
we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  value  g^  of  gravity  at  latitude  X  to 
its  value  at  latitude  L  the  equation 

<7a_  1-'0026cos2X  .^gv 

If,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  standard  latitude  is  latitude  4*)'^^ 
the  equation  is 

•^^  =  l--0026cos2X.  (89) 

In  centimetre-second  units  the  value  of  g  in  latitude  45°  is  980-6 
nearly. 

If  the  observations  are  made  at  a  height  h  cms.  above  the  surface, 

?^^  =  1  -  -0026  cos  2  X  -  -000000003 1  A.  (40) 

</46 

Hence  to  reduce  to  latitude  45°  we  have  to  multiply  by  the  factor 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation.  The  value  of  g^  in  centi- 
metre-second units  is  very  approximately  980-6. 

If  h  and  E  be  taken  in  centimetres,  the  term  -0000000031 A 
represents  2h/R  (7?  =  earth's  radius),  which,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 
expresses  the  falling  off  of  gravity  due  to  height  h  above  the  earth's 
surface. 

Still  another  correction  is  necessary  for  capillarity.  This  depends 
upon  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  curved 
top  of  the  mercury  or  me^iiiacus,  as  it  is  called.  According  as  the 
mercury  column  is  rising  or  falling  the  top  of  the  column  is  more  or 
less  curved  than  the  average,  and  this  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the 
amount  of  the  capillary  depression.  A  table  of  con-ections  is  given 
in  books  of  physical  data ;  but  the  correction  may  be  taken  as  quite 
non-existent  for  a  mercury  column  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  as  a  standard  the  use  of  such  a  iMirometer  is  desirable. 

A  final  small  correction  for  the  pressure  of  mercury-vapour  in 
the  space  above  the  mercury  is  necessary.  This  may  be  made  by 
adding  (when  the  height  is  taken  in  cms.  and  the  temperature  is 
t""  C.)  -OOOK  to  the  height. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  for  many  purposes  in  physics  what 
is  called  a  standard  aimospheric  pressure  is  employed.  This  is  defined 
in  various  ways.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  pressure  given  at  a  place 
in  latitude  45°  at  the  sea- level  by  a  column  of  mercury  76  centi- 
metres high,  and  throughout  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  "at  a  place  in  latitude  45°,"  "at  Paris" 
is  used  in  the  definition. 

440.  Variation  of  PresBure  with  Height  in  the  Atmosphere. 
Height  of  the  Homogeneoas  Atmosphere. — At  first  we  suppose  the 
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temperature  to  be  uniform  and  the  value  of  ^  to  be  independent  of 
the  height.  If  p  be  the  density  and  p  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
any  height  x  above  sea-level,  the  pressure  at  a  point  clx  higher  is 
p - gpdx.  Hence  dp—  - gpdx.  But  by  Boyle's  law  p/p ^pjp^,  and 
therefore  p  =ppJPf,  where  p^,  p^  are  the  pressure  and  density,  we 
shall  suppose,  at  the  sea-level.  Hence  dp=  -gpopdx/p^.  Inte- 
grating we  obtain,  since  P=Pq  when  a;  =»  0, 

\OgP  -  \OgP0  =    -  ^-^Xy  (41) 

Po 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

p=^p^e   Po    •  (42) 

(See  also  §  394.) 

The  last  equation  shows  v  that  as  the  height  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression  the  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical. 

The  quantity  pjgp^  is  called  the  height  of  the  *^  homogeneous 
atmosphere ''  for  the  place  where  the  pressure  is  p^  and  the  density 
p^.     Denoting  this  by  H^,  we  have 

P^Poe"^^'.  (48) 

441.  Determination  of  Heights  by  the  Barometer. — It  is  to  be 
remarked  here  that  a  height  H  of  the  '^  homogeneous  atmosphere  '^ 
is  given  for  any  point  at  which  the  pressure  is  p  and  the  density 
p  by  the  formula  p/gp*  This  by  Boyle's  law  is  clearly  the  same  for 
all  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and  is  moreover  independent  of 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by  the  barometer. 

So  far  the  temperature  has  not  been  supposed  to  vary,  but  any 
variation  of  temperature  affects  the  density  p  without  affecting  the 
pressure  if  the  air  is  free  to  expand.  Thus  the  density  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  from  0°  C.  to  t°  C.  is  diminished  (see  Part  II.) 
in  the  ratio  1/(1  -f-^/273),  and  thus  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmosphere  ff  at  0°C.  becomes  II{1  +  t/27S)  at  «^  C. 

It  will  be  shown  under  Sound  that,  if  F  be  the  velocity  a  body 
would  acquire  in  falling  under  constant  gravity  g,  equal  to  that  at 
the  place  where  H  is  determined,  through  a  height  |Zr,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  sound  is  approximately  VJyy  where  y  is  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  heat  of  air,  pressure  constant,  to  the  specific  heat  of 
air,  volume  constant. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  according  to  this  view  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  This  however  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Witkowski  *  that  an 
increase  of  pressure  from  1  to  100  atmospheres  increases  the  velocity 
of  sound  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  heights  of  places  above  the  sea-level  can  be  determined  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  canying  a  barometer  to  the  places  and 
determining  the  pressure  at  the  places  (correcting  if  necessary  for 

*  Bidletin  Intern,  de  VAeadimie  des  Scieiuxa  de  Craeovie.    Mars  1899. 
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alterationH  of  temperature).  The  height  x  is  given  by  equation  (41), 
which  raay  be  written 

a:^Z<'(  logy,  -  iogp]  =  ^og^»,  {U) 

where  JI  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  0°C.  If 
is  approximately  8000  metres  for  air  at  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

The  quantities  p^,  p^  may  apply  to  any  station  biken  as  that  of 
reference ;  x  is  then  the  height  above  the  reference  level  of  the 
station  at  which  the  pressure  is  p  and  the  density  p. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  lower  station  be  f^C,  that  of  the  upper 
^,0.,  '004  be  biken  as  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  ordinary  air,  x^, 
9-,  be  the  upper  heights  of  the  stations,  and  the  observed  pressures 
be  p,,  p^  we  have,  taking  (1^  +  t,)/2  as  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
reducing  to  latitude  4f>'',  and  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  as 
shown  in  §  431),  but  ueglecting  the  variation  of  ff  with  height, 

,T,  ~x,  =  18400(1  -I-  ■D02ecos2X)(  1  -I-  ■002((,  +(,)}log„(p>,).       (45) 

Here  logarithms  to  the  base  10  are  used  and  18,4001og,,(^,/p,) 
i«preBents  80001og,(p^p,). 

442.  Aneroid  Buvmeter.— For  the  determination  of  heights  l>y 
this  method  and  in  general  for  the 
FiQ.  228.  observation  of    atmospheric    pres- 

siu«     by    travellers    the    aneroid 
bai-ometer   is    almost    exclusively 
employed.       The  part  which    re- 
sponds directly  to  changes  of  pres- 
sure is  a  shallow  cylindrical    box 
of  metal,  exhausted  of  air.      The 
top  of  the  box  is  strengthened  by 
corrugations  of  the  metal,  and  rise^ 
and   falls    with   variations    of    air 
pressure.   These  motions,  magnified 
by  a  system  of  levers,  are  commu- 
nicated to  an  indes  which  ranges 
round   a   dial    showing    pressures 
and    also    heights    corresponding. 
The  mechanism  is  best  made  out 
from  an  actual  instrument. 
il?i.  OonTective  Equilibrium  of  Temperature  in  the  Atmoaphere. 
— It  is  not  the  case  that  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  temperature 
imposed  on  the  calculation  above  is  fulfilled.     It  is  found  that  there 
is  generally  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height. 
According  to  Loi-d  Kelvin  (Mem.  Manch.  Phil.  Soc,,  March.  1865),  the 
eijuilihrium  of  temperature  is  one  brought  about  by  rapid  motion  of 
air,  and  communication  of  heat  has  little  effect,  so  that  the  condition  is 
approximately  the  adiabatic  one  expressed  by  pTi  =  c,  or  pjpi  =Polpt''- 
According  to  this  condition  we  shall  have,  besides  dp=  —  gpd,r. 
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p/Pt  =  p''lp^-     Substituting  from  the  second  of  these  in  the  first  and 
integrating  wn  get 


W"'       / 


//.' 


hr 


where  ff,  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphei-e  for  the  ground 
(for  ff  is  no  longer  the  same  for  points  in  the  same  vertical).  This 
gives  !oT  p  =  0,x  =  H^y/{y-  1),  that  is,  thero  is  a  theoretical  limit  to 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  namely  (if  y=  1-4)  3-44  x //,.  But  for 
air  at  the  freezing  temperature,  at  Paris,  //,  =  8000 
metres  very  nearly.  Hence  the  theoretical  height  of  Via.  230. 
the  atmosphere  is  about  28,000  metres,  tliat  is  28 
kilometres,  or  very  nearly  17^  miles. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
limit  of  height  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  adiabatic  condition  is  not  exactly  fulBUed.  The 
subject  of  the  equilibrium  and  piermanence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  planet  will  be  dealt  with  under  tlie 
Kittelic  Theory  of  Gases  in  Part  II. 

It  wUl  he  shown  in  Fart  II,  also  that  this  con- 
vective  equilibrium,  as  it  is  called,  gives  a  slow 
uniform  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height, 

444.  Applicfttions  of  Boyle's  Law.*  Air  Pnmps. 
Tlieoretical  Exhaustion. — We  have  scarcely  space  left 
to  discuss  the  more  important  applications  of  Boyle's 
law  and  will  therefore  do  no  more  than  shortly  describe 
the  action  of  pumps  of  different  kinds  and  the  theory  of  a  balloon. 

The  air-pump  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke, 
and  to  have  been  much  used  by  Boyle  in  many,  for  that  time,  very 
remarkable  experiments.  Von  Quericke,  however,  first  filled  the  space 
to  be  rendered  vacuous  with  water  and  then  pumped  out  the  water 
with  an  ordinaiy  auction-pump,  and  to  Kaukfbee,  Boyle,  and  Rooke 
seems  due  the  credit  of  inventing  the  modern  form  of  air-pump,  for 
in  general  construction  the  ordinary  barrel-pump  has  chajiged  but 
little  since  Boyle's  day.  A  cylindrical  barrel  is  open  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  end  communicates  by  a  pipe  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  air.  In  this  barrel  a  well-titttng  piston  is  moved  back- 
wards and  fonvards  by  a  rack  worked  by  a  crank.  In  the  piston  is 
a  valve  opening  outwards,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  communicating 
pipe  with  the  barrel  is  another  valve  opening  into  the  barrel.  The 
valves  iire  shown  diagram matically  in  Fig.  2.'10,  and  have  different 
forms  in  practice.  They  are  sometimes  flaps  of  oiled  silk  held  flat  to 
a  plate  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  that  k\t  escapes  under  them  on  the 
other  two  sides  when  these  are  slightly  raised,  and  sometimes  conical 

*  Boole's  woika  will  repay  perusal  b^  the  curious  reader.  Much  space  is 
taken  up  however  in  the  papers  devoied  to  pneumatics  in  repelling  absurd 
though  dialecticalljsoDteobjectious  broug-ht  bj  Hobbesof  Halmesbnrr  to  the 
new  expvrimeiits  and  doctrioea  regarding  gases. 
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stoppers  fitting  seats  from  which  they  are  moved,  and  to  which  they 
are  returned,  either  by  air  pressure  or  by  rods  actuated  at  the  proper 
instants  by  the  mechanism  driving  the  pump. 

To  understand  the  action,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  the 
piston  to  be  driven  from  the  outer  end  of  the  barrel  towards  the 
other.  The  air  having  to  find  its  way  through  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  valve,  if  that  is  not  closed,  is  compressed  in  front  of  the 
advancing  piston.  The  valve  A  is  opened,  and  the  valve  B  is  dosed. 
The  piston  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  farther  end  of  the  barrel, 
and  it  begins  to  return.  The  advance  in  the  opposite  direction 
causes  the  valve  A  to  close,  and  the  piston  therefore  leaves  behind  it 
a  space  nearly  empty  of  air.  The  valve  B  now  opens  and  air  passes 
from  the  vessel  to  the  barrel,  and  when  the  piston  has  passed  to  its 
first  position  the  air  which  formerly  filled  the  vessel  is  now  shared 
between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel,  so  that  if  V,vhe  the  volumes  of 
these,  the  density  has  been  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  r/(r+v). 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  just  described  is  now  repeated.  As  it 
begins  A  opens  and  B  closes,  and  the  air  filling  the  barrel  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  to  the  atmosphere.  At  the 
second  half -stroke  A  closes  and  B  opens,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  is 
again  shared  between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel. 

Its  density  is  reduced  to  VI(V+  v)  of  its  former  amount,  that  is  to 
{  y/{V+'^)Y  of  its  initial  amount,  and  so  of  course  also  is  its  pressure. 

This  process  is  continued  to  n  strokes,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
exhaustion  to  proceed  as  here  described,  and  p^,  p^,  j9„,  p„  to  represent 
the  pressure  and  density  initially  and  after  n  strokes  respectively,  we 
shall  have 

445.  Effect  of  XJntraversed  Space.    Limits  to  Action  of  Pump. — 

If  there  is  untraversed  space  ^at  the  bottom  of  the  pump  barrel,  then 
when  the  piston  moves  from  that  position  in  the  first  stroke,  there  is 
a  space  S  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  piston 
has  been  withdrawn  to  the  other  end  the  air  which  fills  the  vessel  and 
barrel,  that  is  the  volume  V+v,  and  is  at  density  p^  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stroke,  has  mass  {V+v)p^  which  is  equal  to  the  mass  (r+ «^)p  if  p 
be  atmospheric  density.  At  the  end  of  the  second  stroke  the  density  is 
p„  and  we  have  {V+v)p,=  Fp,  4-^>,  so  that  p,  =  p{(r-4-  VS)l(V+v)'  + 
*S^/(F'+v)}.     In  this  manner  we  obtain  finally 


+  ...  +  1 


J^p 

r+r 


l-??V  +  rV  (^7) 


V  +  vl  \       V         V 


Untraversed  space  can  be  got  over  as  in   Kravogl's  pump,  by 
filling  it  up  with  mercury,  or,  as  in  some  more  recent  pumps,  with 
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oil  previously  freed  from  air.  For  the  highest  vacua,  however,  re- 
course is  always  had  to  some  form  of  mercury  air-pump.     (See  §  447.) 

This  theory  is  of  very  little  practical  use  as  finally  the  pressure 
of  the  air  may  not  enable  the  valves  to  operate,  and  unless  they  are 
actuated  by  the  mechanism  moving  the  pistons  the  pump  may  cease 
to  increase  the  exhaustion.  Another  cause  of  limitation  is  the  air 
given  out  by  the  oil  of  the  valves  to  the  exhausted  chamber  on  the 
one  side  and  taken  in  from  the  other. 

The  exhaustion  is  measured  by  a  gauge  of  the  kind  shown  in 
Fig.  282.  Initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  mercury  fills  the 
closed  Hmb  completely  and  stands  at  a  lower  level  in  the  other. 


Fig.  231. 


When  the  exhaustion  has  come  down  to  a  pressure  measured  by  the 
initial  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  columns  Die  gauge  begins  to 
act  and  the  mercury  descends  in  the  closed  limb  and  rises  in  the  open 
more  and  more  towards  equality  of  level. 

The  instrument  is  often  made  with  two  barrels,  the  pistons  in 
which  move  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  instant,  and  thuK 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion.  It  is  stated  that  the  object 
of  this  is  to  give  a  balance  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top 
of  the  pistons.  Little  advantage  however  is  gained  from  this  in 
ordinary  pumps,  owing  to  friction.  In  a  form  of  pump  made  by 
Babinet  and  otherwise  ingeniously  arranged,  the  barrels  are  of  glass, 
the  bodies  of  the  pistons  of  brass;  and  after  the  pump  has  worked 
some  time  so  much  friction  is  developed  by  the  unequal  expansion 
produced  by  heating  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  the  pump 
at  all.     A  diagram  of  the  double  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  232. 

446.  PompB  for  Oompression  of  Air. — If  the  action  of  the  valveft 
in  Fig.  230  be  reversed  so  that  the  piston  valve  and  the  valve  at  the- 
bottom  both  open  downwards  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  piston,  and  will  be  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  closing  of  the  valve  B,  while  the  piston  is  returning 
to  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  filling  the  barrel  with  atmospheric  air  by 
the  opening  of  the  valve  A,  in  preparation  for  another  stroke. 

2d 
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A  simpler  form  of  compregsion  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  Here 
the  valve  in  the  piston  is  dietpensed  with,  and  a  hole  is  left  in  the 
side  of  the  barrel  as  shown  at  A.  When  the  piston  is  drawn  back 
it  passe§  the  hole  at  A,  through  which  then  the  barrel  is  filled  with 


k 


air  at  atmospheric  presKiire.  This  is  forced  into  the  receiver  when 
the  piston  makes  the  nest  half-stroke. 

This  is  really  the  action  of  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump.  The 
valve  B  is  attached  to  the  tyre  and  coneists  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tube 
projecting  from  the  air  tube  of  the  tyre,  and  dosed  except  for  a  hiAf 
in  one  aide.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  tube  to  which  the  pump 
is  screwed,  and  the  rubber  tube  is  clwed  against  this  except  when 
air  is  being  forced  in  by  the  pump.  This  valve  is  the  more  tightiv 
cloeed  the  higher  the  pressure  of  air  within  the  tyre. 

The  degree  of  compression  obtained  by  n  strokes  may  be  calcii- 
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lated  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  aboTe  for  the  exhausting  pump. 
The  formule  are  modified  also  by  untraversed  space,  and  the  theory 
is  rendered  only  roughly  applicable  by  leakage  which  can  never  be 
avoided  in  practice. 

Compression  pumps  are  of  great  service  in  engineering.  Com- 
pressed air  is  used  for  drilling  in  mines,  for  pneumatic  dispatehes. 
for  filling  caissons  and  diving  bells ;  is  employed  in  building  piers, 
and  repairing  vessels,  for  driving  machineiy,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  For  the  efficiency  of  compression  pumps,  and  compressed 
air  machinery  generally,  reference  must  be  made  to  treatises  on 
applied  mecbanics. 

447.  Hercniy  Air-pumps.  Topler's  Pump. — Mercury  air-pumps 
are  used  for  the  high  vacua  required  for  incandescent  lamps,  and  foi' 
Kiintgen  ray  tubes,  Sec.  Two  forms  may  be  here  shortly  described, 
Geissler's  displacement  pump,  as  modified  by  TOpIer,  and  Sprengel's 

TOpler's  pump  shown  in  Fig.  S34  has  no  stop^cocks,  and  is  fairly 
convenient  for  use,  though  it  takes  up  a  conside^.^ble  amount  of  space. 
The  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is  v  and  is  connected  (if  of  glass  by  blow- 
pipe sealing,  or  by  a  joint  surrounded  by  mercury  if  this  is  impossible) 
to  the  pump  by  a  branch  (,  ('  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U-  The 
left-hand  limb  t'  of  this  is  wider  than  the  other  and  is  placed  over  the 
tube  «,  and  rests  with  its  mouth  in  a  cup  c  of  mercuiy  through  which 
9  passes.  The  height  of  the  part  of  «  surrounded  by  t'  is  greater 
than  the  barometric  height.  Mercuiy  is  placed  in  the  bend  of  the 
tube  r,  which  when  the  bulb  b  is  exhausted  forms  a  siphon  baro- 
meter, for  the  bend  n  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  mercury  from 
getting  over  from  r. 

The  mnrctirv  nintem  n  is  connmifced  hv  a  ntronir  nibhpr  tiibn  wit^h 
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ConneeCion 
to  vessel. 


This  process  is  repeated  until  the  exhaustion  of  v  has  proceeded 
far  enough.  The  vessel  v  may  he  kept  free  from  aqueous  vapour 
arising  from  moisture  in  the  mercury  hy  a  drying  material  such  as 

phosphoric  acid  placed  in  the 
Fig.  236.  bulb  6.     And  a  trap  for  mer- 

cury vapour  may  be  arranged 
by  stuffing  a  portion  of  the 
tube  leading  to  t  with  gold 
leaf. 

The  extent  of  the  exhaus- 
tion may  be  estimated  by 
obser\'ing  the  pressure  (which 
can  be  reckoned  by  the  height 
of  the  bulb  a  above  the  mer- 
cury in  r)  required  to  com- 
press the  air  which  fills  the 
bulb  6  into  a  bubble  at  the 
bend  n, 

448.  Sprengel  Pump. 
Qimingham's  Modiflcation. — 
Another  form  of  pump  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vacuum  tubes  and  incandes- 
cent lamps  is  that  of  Spren- 
gel, as  modified  mainly  by 
Gimingham,  and  represented 
in  Fig.  285.  Mercury  from 
a  raised  cistern  flows  down 
the  tube  a  and  up  b,  at  the 
top  of  which  any  air  bubbles 
contained  in  it  pass  into  a 
trap  t,  then  it  passes  down 
the  tube  c  and  up  d,  and  at 
the  bend  it  falls  in  drops  into 
the  "  fall  tube "  /,  which  is 
only  about  2  millimetres  in 
diameter.  These  drops  as 
they  pass  down  the  fall  tube 
carry  between  them  bubbles 
of  air  which  is  drawn  by  the 
tube  e  above  from  the  vessel 
to  be  exhausted.  The  height 
of  the  top  of  the  fall  tube 
above  the  mercury  in  the 
delivery  vessel  v  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  barometer. 
The  supply  tubes  are  connected  below  by  strong  lilack  rubber 
tubing  strengthened  by  canvas.  These  are  furnished  with  pinch- 
cocks  to  regulate  the  supply  of  mercury. 
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If  the  pump  has  been  properly  made  the  fall  of  (he  mercury  con- 
tinuea  to  c&rry  the  air  out  in  shorter  and  shorter  bubbles,  until  the 
highest  possible  vacuum  ia  attained.  The  approach  to  this  statu  is 
indicated  by  the  metallic  hammering  sound  of  the  mercury  falling  in 
the  vacuum,  the  formation  of  an  unbroken  mercuiy  column  in  thf 
fall  tube,  and  the  dropping  of  the  mercury  on  the  top  of  the  column 
without  enclosing  visible  bubbles  of  air. 

The  thistle  funnel  above  the  fall  tube  has  a  carefully  ground  neck 
in  which  has  been  ground  a  stopper  g.  Mercury  poured  into  the 
funnel  round  the  stopper  provides  a  perfect  seal  against  the  ingresis 
of  air.  The  object  of  the  funnel  is  to  provide  a  satisfactory  method 
of  cleaning  the  fall  tube,  which  is  done  by  stopping  the  supply  of 
mercury  by  the  pinch-cock  leaving  the  supply  tube  up  to  the  fall 
bend  full,  then  running  down  from  the  thistle  funnel  some  strong 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  boiled  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  to 
remove  volatile  matters.  'L'he  fall  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so  full  of  acid,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  To  avoid  the 
transference  to  the  pump  of  acid  sent  in  this  way  to  v,  the  mercury 
should  be  drawn  olf  from  v  by  a  sipbon  reaching  near  the  bottom 
so  that  only  clean  mercury  is  drawn  oS  and  transferred  to  a. 

Pumps  are  made  with  two  or  three  fall  tubes.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  atlowiog  the  mercury  supplied  by  one  tube,  as  in  Fig.  235, 
to  separate  at  the  fall  bend  into  a  stream  for  each  tube,  but  as 
the  eificiency  of  the  pump  depends  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  fall  down  each  tube  it  is  well  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  the 
arrangement  of  supply  tube  bend  with  clearing  funnel,  and  fall 
tube.  The  supply-tubes  are  all  connected  with  a  single  supply  from 
a  at  h.     Branches  from  e  pass  to  the  several  fall  bends. 

The  tube  p  contains  phosphoric  anhydride  for  drying,  as  already 
described  for  the  Topler  pump,  and  a  mercury  vapour  trap  b  pro- 
vided in  the  same  way  as  before. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  these  pumps  the  reader  may 
refer  to  the  Irtcattdetoent  Lamp  and  ita  Manufacture  by  G,  S.  Bam, 
and  for  a  valuable  account  of  precautions  .to  be  used  in  making  the 
pump  he  should  consult  Threlf all's  Laboratory  Arte. 

The  mercury  may  be  returned  to  the  cistern  a  from  n  by  a  verj' 
ingenious  arrangement  due  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  F.R.S.  {Phil. 
Slag.,  July  18!)2)  and  shown  in  Fig.  236.  A  supply  of  compressed 
air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  water-jet  L  which  draws  in  air  at  G. 
The  air  collects  in  B  while  the  waiter  leaves  by  the  tube  MN,  which 
is  about  8  feet  high.  The  air  is  supplied  from  H  through  the  drying 
chamber  Q  to  an  elevator  tube  RCB,  and  forces  the  mercury  up  to  B 
where  it  falls  into  a. 

The  arrangement  is  worked  by  the  pressure  energy  of  the  water 
in  the  mains ;  and  the  water  escaping  at  X  (and  the  head  given  it) 
may  be  utilised  by  I'eceiving  the  water  in  a  tank  there  placed  from 
which  water  may  be  drawn  for  any  required  purpose. 

449.  Common  Suction  Pomp. — The  barrel  air-pump  of  Haukshee 
is  simply  the  common  suction  pump  applied  to  the  transference  of  air. 
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Indeed,  the  the  common  pump  acts  is  the  first  instance  as  an  air- 
pump.  Let  the  tube  communicating  with  the  barrel  by  the  v&Ive 
B  in  Fig.  230  be  a  long  vertical  tube  inserted  at  its  lower  open 
end  in  a  liquid,  the  surface  of  which  is  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
We  call  this  the  aiKtion  ptanp.  When  the  piston  makes  a  stroke,  air 
is  withdrawn  from  the  apace  above  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  pressure  causes  the  liquid  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  that  the  pressures 
outside  and  inside  the  tube  at  the  same  level  in  the  liquid  should  be 
the  same.  Repeated  strokes  will,  if  the  suction  pipe  be  not  too 
long,  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  suction  pipe  and  through  the  valve 
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/i,  finally  through  the  valve  A,  until  a  column  stands  above  tlie 
piston.  At  each  upward  stroke  then  the  valve  A  closes,  and  u 
quantity  of  liquid  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  spout  attached  below  the 
top  of  tlie  barrel  and  discharged. 

In  the  fiist  stroke  let  the  liquid  rise  above  the  supply  level 
ii  height  ic,.  If  H  denote  here  the  height  of  the  column  of  the 
liarometer  made  with  the  liquid  being  pumped,  the  pressure  in  the 
suction  pipe  after  the  first  stroke  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  H —x. 
to  H.  Hence  if  p^  be  the  initial  density  of  the  air  in  the  pipe  and 
fi,  the  density  afttr  the  first  stroke,  Boyle's  law  gives 


p,II=p,{H-.r,). 


By  the  stroke  the  t 


b  was  contained  in  the  suction  pipe 
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and  the  untravereed  space  in  the  barrel  is  made  to  occupy  this  space, 
the  whole  traversed  space  in  the  barrel,  and  a  reduced  length  (^  the 
suction  pipe.  If  we  adl  the  cross-section  of  the  suction  pump  a,  that 
of  the  barrel  S,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  above  the 
level  of  the  supply  a,  and  the  heights  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
positions  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bucbet  above  the  suction  pipe 
valvee  b,  c,  we  have 

,,(«+.(«-«,))-?,(*+«■). 

Hence  elimlnatiiig  the  ratio  pjp^  between  the  two  equations  found 
we  obtain 

The  liquid  will  therefore  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  in  the 

kes  have  been  made  the  equations  con- 
,  of  the  air  and  the  heights  x,,ar,.,  of  the 
efore  and  after  the  n'*  stroke,  stand 

-».-,)-p.-,<^-»i.) 

■/„_^      \_i_„        "      P-  iAa\ 


equation  for  x,  in  terms  of  x,_„  of  vtuch 

te  of  X,. 

as  ceased  to  rise  higher  in  the  suction  [dpe. 


x,  =  H(l-'^j.  (50) 

<  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if 

£.V    or      B'-!-^  (61) 

irsed  space  e  the  pump  will  just  raise  the 
jction  pipe  if  a  =  11:  if  there  be  untra- 
luation  is  a  =  //  (1  -  ejb). 
imp  often  refuses  to  act  at  all  owing  to 
larrel  sufficiently  well.  Any  want  of  air- 
ike  the  above  theory  inapplicable.  But 
r-tight  and  the  pump  brought  into  action 
lot  be  used,  by  pouring  water  into  the 
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450.  Force  Pomp. — In  the  force  pump,  Fig.  237,  the  piston  is  a 
valveleas  plunger;  but  a  valve  opening  outwards  is  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  side  tube,  hy  which  the  liquid  is  to 
Jto.  237.  be  raised  to   the  required   level.     The   liquid    i» 

thus  driven  into  the  side  tube  b;  the  downward 
stroke  and  is  raised  from  the  supply  in  the  up- 
ward. The  pumps  of  a  mine  must  therefore  be 
force-pumps  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  shafr, 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  long  commu- 
nicating rods  for  driving  them  if  that  is  done  by 
an  engine  at  the  miue-head. 

461.  Bftlloons. — The  rise  of  a  balloon  in  the 
air  affords  an  example  of  the  law  of  Boyle,  and 
also  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes.  It  consists 
of  a.  large  bag  of  silk  inflated  with  hydrogen 
or  coal-gas,  and  carrying  a  car  for  the  aeromiuts 
with  h&lUst,  food,  instruments,  &c.  The  gas 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  air,  a  lifting 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the 
gas  and  the  material  of  which  the  balloon  and  itx 
accessories  (including  the  aeronauts  and  pasRengers) 
are  composed  is  exerted  upon  it  by  Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple. If  this  is  greater  than  the  total  weight  of  the 
'■_ — ~  r  _^----  balloon  andevery  thing  connected  with  it,  the  balloon 
'  has  an  acceleration  of  amount  equal  to  the  excess 

of  force  divided  by  the  inertia  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages. 

Let  W  be  the  total  weight  of  the  silk,  car,  people  carried, 
&<:.,  W  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  them,  /*  the  weight  of  the 
gas,  p  the  density  of  the  air,  and  pfn  that  of  the  gas,  then  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  the  gas  is  nP,  and  the  volume  U  of  gas  is  nPip. 
We  have  therefore  for  equilibrium 

W+r=W'  +  nP, 
and 

U=^^=     --  'Lzi:,  ori'=  «:-X  (32) 

p  «  -  1  O  M  -  1 

Thusif  ir-IF'=il,andthegasbe  hydrogen,  so  that  n  =  14.  /'=l/13 
that  is  a  weight  {W-  W)  of  1  ton  would  be  lifted  by  1/13  of  a  ton 
of  hydrogen,  which  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  freezing  point 
of  water  would  occupy  about  30,liU0  cubic  feet. 

For  coal-gas  n  used  to  be  taken  as  2  roughly,  and  since  a  pound 
of  air  occupies  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  about  l^'t'i 
cubic  feet,  1000  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas  will  give  a  lifting  foroe  of  about 
40lbe.,  which  is  a  practical  rule  used  in  ballooning.  With  coal-gas 
as  now  often  made  n  is  about  3. 

If  there  be  a  slight  exccte  of  the  upward  force  (n  -  1 )/'  over  the 
total  weight  W-  IF,  that  is  if  there  be  a  positive  ascensional  force  of 
amount  (»-!)/'-(»'-  IT),  the  balloon  will  ascend.     This  is  the  pull 
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on  the  rope  mooring  a  captive  balloon.  If  not  fully  infiated  to 
b^Q  with,  the  balloon  will  expand  as  it  aecends  until  the  pressure 
inside  becomes  equal  to  the  diminished  external  pressure,  and  the  only 
quantity  to  alter  will  be  iV,  Tvhich,  however,  is  comparatively  email. 
The  volume  of  gas  wiU  become  V,  and  the  density  of  the  air  will 
become  Up/V  while  n  remainii  unaltered.  Thus  If"  will  become 
WUIV.  Theascenflional  force  becomeH  then  (n-1)/*- (IK-  tVU/V), 
which  is  practically  the  same  aa  before. 

To  provide  a  Rafety-valve  against  undue  expansion  of  the  gnii, 
sudden  passage  into  the  sun's  rays  and  consequent  increase  of  internal 
over  external  pressure,  and  possible  bursting  of  the  silk  envelope, 
the  neck  of  the  balloon  in  left  open  to  some  extent,  and  so  gas 
escapes  as  the  balloon  rises. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  have  escaped  from  the 
balloon,  the  ascensional  force  at  height  z  at  which  the  aensity  of  the 
air  is  p,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  F  is  I>^(w  -l)/n-(lV-  W'p,/p). 
This  is  zero  when 

where  Q=  Vpjn,  the  mass  of  gas  which  would  fill  the  balloon  of 
volume  y  at  the  ground. 

The  masR  of  gas  in  the  balloon  is  Fio.  'J38. 

now  rp,/n  =  Cp,/p,  thatis 

QWj{(n-\)Q+W) 

so  that  if  the   balloon    was   filled  to 
volume  V  at  starting  the  loss  has  been     j^ 
P-QWl{(n-l)Q+W],  OTiiP^QaX 
starting,  ^1  -  »'/)(«  -  1)Q  +  IT'}]. 

A  free  balloon  can  be  made  to  ascend 
by  throwing  out  ballast  to  cause  it  to 
move  upward,  or  t«  descend  by  opening 
a  valve  at  the  top  to  allow  gas  to 
escape.  But  it  is  always  in  its  motion 
either  rising  or  falling,  and  to  steady 
this   upward   and    downwaid    motion, 

when  the  bnlloon  is  low  enough,  a  long  ' 

rope  is  made  to  trail  after  it  on  the 
ground.  If,  then,  the  balloon  rises, 
part  of    the  rope    is    lifted    off   the 

ground,  and  a  downward  pull  is  applied,  and  If  the  balloon  deitcends 
the  part  of  the  rope  in  the  air  is  shortened,  and  the  downward  pull 
thereby  diminished. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  theory  of  the  balloon,  the  reader 
should  refer  to  Greenhill's  JIf/di-ostalict,  where  also  a  Bibliography  of 
the  subject  will  be  found. 

452.  Siphon. — The  instrument  called  the  »ip/um  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another  may  be  described  here.     It 
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Fig.  239. 


consists  as  ordinarily  used  of  a  tube  bent  as  in  Fig.  238,  and  placed 
with  one  limb  in  the  liquid  to  be  transferred  as  shown.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  a  stopcock  S  in  the  limb  outside  the  vessel 
below  the  level  A,  Let  iiS'be  closed,  with  the  siphon  full  of  liquid. 
If  the  height  of  S  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube  be  not  too  great 
(the  barometric  height  for  the  liquid  is  the  limit)  the  liquid  below 
the  stopcock  will  be  held  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  then  atmospheric  pressure  at  A  and  at  B. 
The  pressure  below  the  stopcock  is  less  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
If,  then,  the  stopcock  be  opened,  a  flow  of  liquid  thix)ugh  it  will  take 
place,  and  this  will  be  continuously  kept  up  until  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  has  fallen  to  B,  or  the  whole  of  the  liquid  has 
loin  out. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  siphon 

tube  (as  well  as  the  vessel,  siphon,  &c.)  is  im- 
mersed in  the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  consider  a  siphon  transferring  a  fluid 
of  density  p  from  one  vessel  to  another,  when 
the  whole  arrangement  is  immersed  in  another 
fluid  of  density  p  and  both  limbs  of  the  siphon 
are  immersed  in  the  liquids.  Let  h  be  the 
height  of  the  upper  surface  above  the  level  of 
the  lower,  and  z  the  distance  of  the  tap  from 
the  lower  surface ;  and  let  the  tap  be  closed. 
If  jD,  be  the  pressure  in  the  surrounding  me- 
dium at  the  lower  surface,  and  p  the  pressui^e 
at  the  upper  p^-p  =  gp'h.  The  pressure  just 
below  the  tap  is  jd,  -ffp^  and  just  above 
p  +  gp{h  -  z).  The  excess  of  the  pressure  above 
the  tap  over  the  pressure  below  it  is  therefore  />  -  />!  +  gph  =  g{p  -  p)h. 
When  the  tap  is  opened,  therefore,  flow  takes  place  through  it  in 
the  direction  from  above  to  below  if  p > p.  If,  however,  p < p',  the 
flow  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  fluid  is  transferred 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  Thus  hydrogen  can  be  siphoned 
upward  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  air.  The  flow  is  zero  of  course 
when  A  =  0,  that  is  when  the  two  surfaces  are  on  the  same  level. 

To  start  a  siphon  it  is  necessary  to  fill  it  with  the  fluid  to  be 
ti-ansferred,  close  the  open  ends  of  the  limbs  and  place  it  in  position^ 
then  unclose  the  ends.  The  flow  will  at  once  begin,  and  continue 
at  a  rate  decreasing  to  zero  until  the  level  has  fallen  to  the  mouth 
of  the  limb  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  transfer  is  taking  place, 
or  the  difference  of  levels  is  reduced  to  zero. 

Ordinarily  the  fingers  are  used  to  close  the  ends  of  the  siphon, 
but  for  transferring  many  liquids  (acids  for  example)  a  siphon  shaped 
as  in  Fig.  239  is  used.  The  siphon  is  placed  in  position  empty,  and 
is  started  by  suction  applied  at  A ,  the  mouth  at  £  being  stopped  by 
a  pad  applied  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  reached  the  pad  the 
orifice  is  opened  and  the  flow  continues. 


&.OTIOH. 

a  Sh«ll.— The  subject  of 
lies  ha^  been  considei'ed 
isume  the  discussion  as 
Hows  on  Astronomical 
-ill  also  be  applicable  to 
n  with  electricity  and 
lace  in  the  treatment  of 

liform  spherical  shell  h&i 
kMjr,  where  k  is  the  so- 
i  shell,  and  r  the  distance 
lat  the  force  of  attraction 
ass  at  P  is  kMlf.  For 
dr,  that  is,  in  displacing 
:1]  through  that  distance, 
But  this  is  equal  to  the 
the  centre  of  the  shell 
equal  to  kMjr'.  It  will 
in  of  the  force  at  P  the 
'  denote  the  force  thus 
the  process  of  derivation 
kMjr 

(I) 

at  the  point  P,  that  field 
.racting  matter.  It  is  a 
rts  of  a  body  attract  a 
ly,  and  therefore  the  total 
<  of  the  forces  which  the 
[lis  is  called  the  principle 
imed  in  the  theoretical 
ant  of  the   I'esults  with 
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Fig.  ;!40. 


is  symmetrical  ttbout  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  other  words,  a  Kplieii^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  spherical  concentric  shellK  of 
density  uniform  over  each  shell,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  fi-oni 
shell  to  shell.  Since  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  P  due  to  each  Hhel! 
is  the  same  as  the  intensity  which  would 
be  produced  at  /'  by  a  particle  of  mass  eqiul 
to  the  shell  placed  at  the  centre,  the  field 
intensity  at  P  due  to  the  whole  sphere  is 
the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected 
at  the  centre,  that  ih  -  kMji'  where  J/  now 
denotes  the  whoie  mass  of  the  sphere.  This 
theorem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  uniform 
shell,  was  first  given  by  Newton. 

Further  the  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  uniform  spherical  shell  of  attract- 
ing matter  is  the  same  at  all  pointo.  Let 
the  shell  be  infinitely  thin,  of  radius  a,  and  of  mass  o-  per  unit  of  area. 
Consider  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  P  (Fig.  240)  produced  by 
a  narrow  zone  EB'  of  the  shell  taken  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
CPA.  Let  CP  be  denoted  by  b  and  PK  by  /,  and  the  angle  ECP 
by  fl.  Let  the  breadth  of  the  aone  be  ad8 ;  its  radius  DE  is  asin  fl, 
and  therefore  its  mass  is  2naa'»ia6d6.  The  potential  of  this 
at  P  is  HvkiraHmfldBJf.  Hence  for  the  potential  V  at  P  of  the 
whole  shell  we  have 


/ 


But/'  =  a^-l- &^  -  Saftcosfl,  so  that/d/=  afcsinfldfl,  or  sinfldfl  =fdf ,•<}>. 
This  substituted  in  the  equation  for  V  gives 


The  potential  is  therefore  independent  of  the  position  of  /'within  the 
shell. 

If  the  shell  be  not  infinitely  thin,  but  constitute  a  distribution 
of  matter  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  internal  radius  a'  and 
external  radius  a  we  obtain  for  this  case. 


(») 


e-dcnsity  at  distance  v  fi-om  the  c«ntre. 
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If  p  be  uniform  this  gives 

l'-2,tp(,' -«■>),  (4) 

which  again  is  independent  of  the  jxtsition    of   P  if  within  the 

shell. 

The  uniformity  of  potential  thus  shown  to  exist  is  the  internal 

space  shows  that  the  field  intensity  is  there  zero. 

TliB  nntntittfll  at.  any  point  P  within  the  solid  Hphei'e  can  now  be 
lere  be  supposed  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  con- 
rfsce  described  through  P.  If  M  be  the  total 
al  portion  of  the  sphere,  and  a  its  radius,  the 
o  this  portion  of  tlie  matter  is  kAfjd.  For  the 
P  we  have  therefore 

V=Ank/pxdx  +  k'^{. 

a  field  intensity  at  the  point  /'  with  in  the  attract- 
dculated  by  finding  the  value  of  kMfa''.  But  here 
\j  present  itself  to  the  reader.  In  order  that  the 
b  be  experimentally  determined  at  a  point  within 
e  necessary  to  place  there  a  particle  and  measure 
■on  it.  This  would  necessitate  the  existence  of  a 
,he  body  for  the  accommodation  of  the  particle, 
lue  to  the  matter  elsewhere  was  to  be  observed. 
le  result  to  the  case  of  a  body  in  which  no  such 
ance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  mattr 
avity  in  which  the  point  considered  is  situat 

is  of  finite  density,  and  is  all  veiy  close  t/* 
jecomes  of  importance  to  inquire  what  the 
d  be.     By  the  result  we  may  suppose  th' 
,  and  the  point  considered  to  be  eitua< 
le  cavity  may  be  taken  so  small  that ' 
■  matter  which  would  fill  it  accordin' 
y  may  be  r^arded  as  uniform.     ' 
iriation  of  density  is  continuous. 
potential  at  the  centre  of  a  unifr 
riepa',  which  vanishes  when  .t  ' 

therefore  of   making  a  sir 

continuous  density  has  n' 

within  the  hollow. 

BB. — The  following  def 

loteutials  and  atti-act' 

S  /*  by  a  closed  curT 

mensured  in  the  '' 
'en  point  to  the 
ace  which  inter 
id  from  the  r 
easure  of  th 
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Ill  this  definition  there  is  an  ambigMitv.  The  conical  eurfnce 
divides  the  spherical  surface  into  two  parts,  one  of  area  ■S',  the  other 
of  area  'In- — S,  and  it  has  not  been  settled  which  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  solid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  G.  This  must  be  decided  by  what 
is,  in  the  problem  in  hand,  regarded  as  the  surface  bounded  by  V, 
which  is  the  common  boundary  of  two  caps  forming  a  ctoited  surface. 
Let  the  cap  A,  Fig.  40,  be  the  surface  bounded  by  C,  and  let  the 
other  cap  B  be  diawn  so  that  the  closed  surface  encloses  P.  All 
straight  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
Fig.  241.  from  P  can  be  divided  into  two 

groups  or  pencils,  a  group  G 
passing  through  points  of  S,  and 
a  group  G'  passing  through  points 
of  4jr  — iS'.  Now  either  every  line 
of  G  or  every  line  of  (i  passsK 
through  a  point  of  A,  but  both 
these  statements  cannot  be  true. 
If  the  former  is  the  case  >S'  is 
the  Bolia  angle,  if  the  latter 
4n-  — ^  is  the  solid  angle. 
It  is  clnar  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere 
by  a  cur\'e  enclosing  an  area  on  the  sphere  equal  to  one  fourlJi  the 
spherical  surface  is  ir,  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  a  circle  at 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  within  it  is  2ir,  and  at  any 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  without  it  is  zero,  and  that  the 
solid  angle  subtended  by  a  closed  surface  at  any  point  within  the 
surface  is  4w,  and  at  any  point  without  is  zero. 

Knw  take  on  any  surface  >in  ai'ea  so  small  that  it  may  be  reganled 
as  plane,  and  di-aw  from  any  point  lines  to  every  point  of  the 
periphery  of  the  element.  These  lines  will  form  a  cone  of  small 
solid  angle  which  is  cut  more  or  less  obliquely  by  the  plane  area.  Let 
(IS  be  the  area,  supposed  small  in  every  dimension,  then  every  line  of 
the  cone  will  make  approximately  the  same  angle  with  a  normal 
drawn  outwards  as  re^-ds  the  cone  from  the  area. 

Let  this  angle  be  A,  the  projection  of  the  area  at  right  angles  to  a 
generating  line  of  the  coneisi/^S'.cosft.  The  projection  (i.S'.eosfl  may  be 
I'egarded  as  the  area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
of  radius  )■  described  from  the  vertex  as  centre.  But  since  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  radii,  the 
solid  angle  of  the  cone  is  dS.cosB/t',  if  r  be  the  distance  of  any  point 
of  <tS  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  We  may  denote  this  small  solid 
angle  for  the  cone  by  dift ;  hence  for  the  solid  angle  ^  subtended  at  any 
point  which  is  the  vertex  of  a  conical  surface  on  which  lies  the 
bounding  edge  of  the  surface,  we  have 

f/dSccrl,'  (5) 

where  the  integration  is  extended  over  the  whole  surface. 

A  useful  case  is  the  following  : — A  cone  is  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a  sphei-e  and  intercepts  on  the  sphere  an  urea  l>(>nnded  by  a  small 
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circle  the  radius  of  which  subtends  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  an 
angle  a.  The  area  of  the  part  of  the  spherical  surface  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  edge  is  2Trr'(l  -  coea)  aa  the  reader  may  verify.  If  a  is 
taken  less  than  7r/2  we  have  the  area  of  the  part  of  the  sphere 
within  the  small  circle  ;  if  o  is  taken  greater  than  jrj2  we  have  the 
area  of  the  part  which  lies  outside  the  circle.  The  solid  angle 
subtended  by  the  area  ia  therefore  2jr(l-cosa),  Thus  if  a  =  0,  ir/2 
or  tr,  the  solid  aai;le  is  0,  2ir,  or  4ir,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

456.  Surface-Integral  of  Normal  Force. — Now,  returning  to  the 
attracting  sphere,  describe  from 

its  centre  a  spherical  surface  pass-  •'"'O.  2-12. 

ing  through  the  external    point  ^ 

P.  The  tield  intensity  F  at  P 
acts  normally  outwards  from  the 
spherical  surface.  Multiplying 
the  area  ijrr'  of  the  sphere  by  P 
we  get,  by  §  454,  -  4nkM.  This 
product  of  field  intensity  by  the 
ai-ea  of  the  biirface  of  the  sphere 
is  nn  example  of  a  general  theo- 

m  of  attraction  which  we  shall 

w  demonstrate. 
Let  a  closed  surface  be  drawn 

the  field  of  force,  let  J*  be  the 
field  intensity  at  an  element  dS 
of  the  surface,  and  9  the  angle 
which  F  makes  with  the  outward- 
drawn  normiJ  to  d.S'.  The  pro- 
duct FdScoad  or  dVjdn.dS  is  the 
int^rat  of  normal  force  over  dS, 

or,  as  it  ia  sometimes  called,  the  flux  of  force  across  dS.  The  sum  of 
such  products  taken  for  any  part  of  the  closed  surface  is  called 
the  surface-integral  of  normal  force  over  that  part  of  the  surface, 
or  the  fius  of  force  across  it. 

The  theorem  to  be  proved  may  he  stated  as  follows.  The  gur/aee- 
hiUgral  fdVjdn.dS  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed  gv/rfaee  in  a 
Jield  of  force  due  to  mallei-  altraeting  according  to  the  inverse  square 
of  the  dUtance  ia  equal  to  —  in  times  the  quantity/  of  matter  -within  the 
surface,  multiplied  by  the  gravitation  constant. 

Consider  a  closed  surf  a<»  iS'(Fig.  242)  and  let  the  matter  producing 
the  field  be  particles,  of  mae^ses  m,  m,  ni",  ...,  situated  at  poiiite 
A,  A',  A",  ...,  some  within  and  some  without  the  closed  surface. 
Draw  from  A  as  vertex  a  small  cone,  joining  A  by  straight  lines  t*> 
the  different  points  of  a  small  closed  curve  e.  This  cone  will  inter- 
sect at  E,  F,  G,  H,  small  elements  of  the  surface.  Call  the  area  of  the 
element  at  E  dS„  that  at  F  dS„  that  at  G  dS„  and  that  at  H  dS^,  and 
let  r,,  r,,  r,,  r,  be  the  distances  of  the  middle  points  of  these  areas 
from  A,  and  the  field  intensities  at  E,  F,  G,  H  are  respectively 
-  kiajr,^,  -  &m/ra',  -  kmir',  -  km/r^.      Now  draw  normals  oiUwarde 
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from  these  elements  of  surface  at  E^  F,  6r ,  II,  at  points  at  which  the 
elements  are  intersected  by  a  straight  line  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  axis  of  the  small  cone.  Let  the  angles  which  these  normals 
make  with  the  positive  direction  of  that  line  be  6,,  0,,  O,,  6^. 

The  normal  force  outwards  at  dS^  is  -  kmcosOJi\^y  and  the  product 
of  this  by  the  area  dS^  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  intercepted  by 
the  cone  is  -  kmdS^coadJr^'.  In  this  way  we  get  for  the  elements 
rf*Sp  dS^,  dS^i  dS^j  the  four  products 

-  kmdS^cosdJr^-,  -  kmdS^cosOjr^^,  -  kmdS\cosdJr^',  -  kmdS^oo&Bjr^ 

These  are  the  contributions  given  by  the  surface  elements  intercepted 
by  the  cone  to  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  due  to  the  attracting 
particle  m^Bt  A,  But  any  of  the  expressions  dS co^Q  is  numerically 
the  projection  of  the  element  dS  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  dtScosO/r'  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  a  sphere  of  luiit  radius  described 
from  A  as  centre.  The  sign  of  the  expression  -  /:wwi*S'cD66/r*  is  nega- 
tive or  positive  accoixling  ais  cos0  is  negative  or  positive,  that  is  in 
the  figure  according  as  the  cone  emerges  from  or  enters  the  surface 
at  diS,  Thus  the  expressions  are  all  of  the  same  numerical  value, 
and  if  there  be  an  even  number  of  them,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
the  apex  of  the  cone  is  external  to  the  closed  surface,  the  sum  of  the 
expressions  is  zero.  Now  cones  can  evidently  be  drawn  from  ^  so  as 
to  intercept  the  whole  of  the  closed  surface  without  excess  or  defect, 
and  if  the  apex  be  external  to  the  closed  surface  the  sum  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  made  by  the 
elements  of  surface  will  be  zero. 

If,  however,  we  take  a  point  A"  inside  the  closed  surface,  and 
draw  a  double  cone  with  its  apex  at  that  |x>int,  the  total  number  of 
emergences  of  the  cone  from  the  surface  will  always  be  two  greater 
than  the  entrances,  and  so  the  surface  integral  obtained  will  by  (5) 
have  the  value  -  4:7rkm\  that  is  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  sphere 
of  imit  radius  described  from  A"  as  centre  and  the  quantity  —  km'. 
The  same  thing  holds  for  any  other  particle  at  any  other  point  within 
the  surface,  and  the  normal  forces  at  different  points  in  toe  surface 
due  to  different  particles  can  of  course  be  added  together  to  give  the 
resultant  normal  force  at  each  point.  Thus  if  we  take  at  each 
element  of  the  surface  the  normal  force  due  to  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, of  which  part  is  inside  the  surface  and  part  is  outside,  we  get 
for  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  force  -  4nkMy  where  M  is  the 
total  quantity  of  atti-acting  matter  enclosed  by  the  surface.  This 
theorem  is  given  by  Gauss,  and  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general 
theorem  due  to  Green.  From  it  we  can  derive  some  important  con  - 
sequences. 

457.  Deductions  from  Theorem  of  Surface  Integral  of  Normal 
Force. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem  thoee 
proved  in  §  454  are  not  involved.  Consider  then  a  continuous  distribu- 
tion of  matter  symmetrical  about  a  centre  C,  that  is  to  say,  a  uniform 
spherical  distribution,  or  a  distribution  made  up  of  uniform  concentric 
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iihells  ftrt  already  described.  From  C  aa  centre  describe  fi  sphere  of 
radius  r  surrounding  the  spherical  distribution.  By  the  symmetiy 
of  the  arrangement  the  field-intensity  at  every  point  of  this  spherical 
surface  must  be  the  same,  and  be  directed  normally  to  the  surface. 
Let  its  value  taken  positively  outwards  be  F.  The  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  for  the  spherical  surface  thus  drawn  is  ittiT,  and 
by  the  theorem  this  must  be  equal  to  —  '^■nkM,  where  M  is  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.     Hence  we  have  the  equation 

F=~hMir'.  (6) 

But  this  is  clearly  the  field-intensity  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
mass  M  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Thus  we  have  an 
independent  proof  of  Newton's  theorem — that  the  attraction  of  a 
^phericaT  distribution  on  an  external  particle  is  the  same  as  it  would 
be  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

Next  consider  a  spherical  distribution  bounded  by  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  and  let  the  distribution  be  symmetrical  about  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  Within  the  internal  space  describe  a  concentric 
spherical  surface.  By  symmetry  the  field -intensity  at  every  point  of 
this  surface  must  have  the  same  value,  and  be  directed  along  the 
normal  to  the  spherical  suriace.  Calling  it  /*  as  before,  and  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  r',  we  have  for  the  integral  of  normal  force  over 
the  spherical  surface  iwr^F,  But  this  by  the  theorem  is  -  iirk  times 
the  quantity  of  matter  within  the  suriace,  which  is  zero.  That  is, 
there  is  no  field-intensity  within  the  spherical  distribution. 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  the  potential  at  an  external 
point  due  to  a  spherical  distribution  of  matter,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  mass  were  collected  at  the  centre,  while  the  potential  at  an 
internal  point  is  the  same  at  aU  such  points. 

4i>8.  Potential  at  Internal  Point  of  Spherical  Shell. —To  find  the 
potential  at  an  internal  point,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Consider 
an  infinitely  thin  uniform  spherical  shell  of  total  mass  m  and  radius 
X.  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  its  surface  is  km/x. 
Now  the  potential  at  a  point  close  to  the  surface,  but  internal  to  the 
shell,  must  have  this  same  value,  since  Idm/r  cannot  differ  for  the 
two  cnses.  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  the  surface  is 
the  potential  at  every  point  within  the  shell,  since,  F  being  zero  at 
evety  internal  point,  there  is  no  variation  of  potential  within  the  shell. 

No)v  to  find  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  due  to  a  shell  of  , 
finite  thickness  and  of  density  which  is  a  function  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre,  we  proceed  as  follows.  Take  any  thin  concentric 
shell  of  radius  x  and  thickness  dx.  If  the  density  be  p  the  mass  of 
the  shell  is  ins^pdx,  and  the  potential  at  every  point  on  the  surface 
or  withinitis  ther6fore4ir;tp3^.  For  the  potential  Fat  every  point 
in  the  space  internal  to  the  thick  shell  we  have  as  in  (3) 

V^inkfpxdx, 
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where  a  and  o  are  the  internal  and  external  radii  of  the  shell.  If  p 
be  uniform,  we  obtain  for  the  potential  2B-pit(»'  -  a'').  If  the  density 
be  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  that  is,  if  p  =  Clx,  the 
potential  will  be  4jrA(7(o  -  a),  and  so  in  other  cases. 

459.  Potential  dne  to  StniUht  Unifonn  Bod. — Weeh&ll  now  con- 

:sider  a  number  of  cases  of  practical  importance,  and  take  first  the 
problem  of  the  potential  at  a  point  P  due  to  a  uniform  distribution 

-of  matter  along  a  straight  line  AB, 

Let  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  to  AB  meet  that  line  in  C 

Jind  let  the  length  of  PC='X.     Also  let  the  distance  CB  be  denoted 

by  8  and  the  length  of  the  element  EF  of  the  line  by  d»,  and  its  mass 


\i 


.X-JL. 


-U- 
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\if- 
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hyada,  so  that  a  is  the  linear  density,  or  mass  per  unit  length,  of  the 
distribution.  The  potential  at  P  due  to  the  element  EFia  kadijEP, 
or  if  we  put  r  for  EP  it  is  katUjr. 

This  value  for  the  potential  at  P  produced  by  the  element  can 
be  put  into  anotlier  form  from  which  some  results  can  be  immediately 
deduced.  Ijet  EG  be  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  E  on  FP,  and  let 
the  angle  CPE  be  denoted  bya.  Then  the  change  of  o  correeponding  to 
the  element  EF  may  be  denoted  by  da,  and  we  have  rda/d»=cosa. 
Thus  for  d«jr  we  have  the  value  dajocxa.  This  depends  on  the  value 
of  da  anda.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  PE,  /*/" produced  to  EF  where 
EF  is  parallel  to  EF,  we  see  that  if  EF  were  an  ^ment  of  a  linear 
distribution  of  the  same  densityir,  the  potential  produced  by  it  at  /* 
would  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  EF.  This  holds  for  suoces- 
sive  elements  of  the  linear  distribution  A'ff,  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  F  due  to  a  uniform  linear  distribution  AB  is  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  parallel  distribution  A'B'  in  the  plane  ^i'^,  of  the 
same  density,  and  lying  between  the  two  lines  PA,  PB  produced  if 
necessary. 

460.  Potential  of  Tiianfnlu  Lamina  at  Vertex. — From  this 
theorem  it  follows  that  if  from  a  plane  lamina  of  uniform  mass  per 
unit  of  area  two  area^  AB,  A^B'j,  be  taken,  bounded  by  patallel 
lines  AB,  A'B,  A^B^,  A\B\,  and  the  lines  PA\,  PB^,  the  potentials 
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which  these  areas  produce  at  P  are  proportional  to  their  breadth. 
For  they  may  be  split  up  into  uniform  rods  all  of  the  same  inlini- 
tesimal  breadth,  each  of  which  produces  the  same  potential  at  P. 

The  potential  at  P  of  such  an  area  Aff  ia  thus  ne  if  e  be  the 
breadth  CC  of  the  area  and  v  be  the  potential  due  to  an  area  of 
unit  breadth  terminated  by  the  Hnes  PA,  PB.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  PC  may  be  zero. 

All  these  theorems  are  true,  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  deiudty  of  the 
linear  or  laminar  distributions  is  not  uniform,  provided  it  depends 
only  on  the  angle  a  which  any  line  PD  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
distributions  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane,  say  PC. 


*4tll.  Oalcnlation of  FotentuI  of  Tlnifonn  Bod. — Now  returning 
to  the  uniform  linear  distribution  we  have  for  the  potential  due  to 
EF  the  value  kadsjr  {  =  kadalcosa).  Hence,  if  T  be  the  potential 
due  to  the  whole  rod 


— /^ 


where  the  int^ration  is  taken  along  the  rod  froni  A  to  li.     But 
r  =  (g'  +  x') ,  where  x  is  the  distance  PC  of  the  rod  from  P,  so  that 


"fwh) 


Kow  <Z{log{s  +  ^«^  +  »r')}/rf8='l/^8*  +  3:*,  and  therefore,  when  A  and 
B  are,  as  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  242,  both  on  the  same  side 


CA+^CP  +  PC^ 


^€A+PA' 


If  A  lies  on  the  other  side  of  C  from  B,  the  sign  of  the  length  of 
CA  it  to  be  changed  in  (7).     The  radicals  are  to  be  taken  positive. 
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The  reader  may  at  once  infer  from  (7)  the  attraction  at  7'  due  t« 
ft  uniform  I'ectangular  plate  in  the  aame  plane.  It  is  the  ratio  to  dx 
of  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  strip  of  breadth  dx  from  the  side 
nearer  to  a  unit  particle  at  P  to  the  side  farther  from  P,  that  is  of 
the  change  in  V. 

If  a,,  (I,  denote  the  angles  CPA  and  CPB,  V  becomes 

„      ,    ,      COSa,(l  +fiinn,)  ,,. 

and  since,  as  has  been  seen,  dajv  =  rfo/cosa,  we  have  iiicidentaUy  the 
result  that  (provided  cosa  does  not  vanish  between  a=a,  and  u  =  a,) 

J    coan     ^coaa,(l+sm«,)  ^' 

Let  now  the  line  e)(.tend  to  both  sides  of  the  point  C  as  e^hown  in 
the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  242'.  Then  if  we  put  a,  h  for  the  lenijtha 
of  C'A,  CB  we  have  

K.i,log~"j^+'.  (10) 

If  Ijoth  n  and  b  be  very  great  in  compaiison  with  3>  this  become> 

or  if  a:*  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  41^, 

K=2A<rlog-^"*.  (12) 

462.  Field  Intensity  dne  to  Unifcom  Bod. — In  the  ease  just 
considered  of  a  long  rod  extending  on  both  sides  of  C  the  component 
of  force  in  the  direction  from  P  to  C  is  -  3  r/3a;  or  2Acr/,r,  and  is 
thus  inversely  as  the  distance  PC  or  x.  The  attraction  of  the  rod 
on  a  unit  particle  at  P  is  thus  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
exerted  by  a  particle  of  mass  2it  situated  at  the  point  (\  if  the 
attraction  varied  as  the  inverse  first  power  of  the  distance. 

The  attraction  of  the  finite  straight  uniform  distribution  AB 
(Fig.  244)  upon  a  particle  at  /*  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  circular  arc 
ClJ,  centre  P,  of  the  same  linear  density  cr,  and  touching  AB  in  L. 
For  considerthe  element  EI'.  The  attraction  due  to  it  on  a  unit  par- 
ticle at  P  is  Udajr^.  But  ds  =  rdajeoaa  -  t^dajx.  Hence,  k^dtlr'  = 
kaxdajj?.  But  axda  is  the  mass  of  the  corresponding  element  GH 
of  the  circular  arc  and  x  is  the  distance  of  the  element  from  P. 
Hence,  the  attraction  of  GU  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^Z",  and  the  same 
thing  holds  for  every  other  element  of  the  straight  line  and  the 
corresponding  element  of  circle. 
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4t^3.  Linw  of  Force  and  Ennipotential  Sniikces  of  Uniform  Bod. 
•  — It  follows  that  the  directioD  of  the  field  intensity  at  P  is  along 

the  line  bisecting  the  circular  ttrc  CD,  that  is  along  the  line  bisecting 

the  angle  APB.     If,  then,  different  positions  of  /*  be  taken, all  lying 

on  an  ellipse  described  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  with  jj,  fi  as  foci, 

the  direction  of  the  field-inten- 
sity at  every  such  point  is  that 

of  the  normal  at  the  point   to 

the  ellipse.     It  is   not  difficult 

to  prove  that  the  locus  of  P  is 

an  ellipse  if  the  ratio 

(l.B^FB)l{LA--rPA-) 

(see    (7)]    is  a    constant.      The 

potential  due  to  AB  is  therefore 

the  same  at  all  points  lying  on 

the  ellipse  as  it  is  at  F. 

Also   the   direction    of    the 

field-intensity    at    P,    since    it 

bisects  the  angle  APE,  is  that 

<jf  the  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  drawn  through  P  with  A,  Bus,  foci. 

A  particle  of  unit  mass,  under  the  influence  only  of  the  attraction  of 
j1  5  would  thus,  if  placed  at  any  point,  move  ofl' 
Fi«.  245.  along  the  hyperbola  passing  through  the  point 

with  acceleration  equal  to  the  attraction.  The 
hyperbola  is  thus  an  example  of  a  limof force ; 
that  is,  a  line  drawn  in  the  field,  such  that  the 
field-intensity  at  every  point  of  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Vt'e 
shall  discuss  such  curves  more  fully  later. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  state<l, 
and  it  will  be  referred  to  later  when  we  discuss 
equipotential  surfaces,  that  the  locus  of  points 
for  which  the  potential  V,  due  to  the  uniform 
linear  distribution,  has  a  constant  value,  is  a 
prolate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  described  round 
AB  as  axis  with  A,Bas  foci.  Also  it  will  be 
proved  that  a  bne  of  force  drawn  through  any 
point  of  an  equipotential  surface  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.  We  have  an  esample 
of  this  in  the  result  just  obtained,  that  the 
direction  of  the  field -intensity  at  P  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  lines  AP,  PB. 
*464,  Potential  and  Field- Intensity  due  to  Long  Cylindrical 

Shell. — The  result  expressed  in  (12)  may  now  be  used  to  give  the 

potential  at  any  point  due  to  a  long  right  cylindrical  shell  of  matter 

of  uniform  infinitesimal  thickness  aod  uniform  surface  density. 

Consider  an  infinitely  long  straight  filament  F  (Fig.  ^45)  of  the 

cylinder  at  distance  .t  from  P,  and  let  c  be  the  radius  of  the  shell,  r 
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the  distance  of  P  from  its  axis,  and  0  the  angle  between  the  radius 
CF  drawn  to  the  filament  and  GP  in  the  normal  section  through  P,  , 
shonn  in  the  lower  diagram.  Then  if  cdQ  be  the  breadth  of  the 
filament,  t  its  thickness,  and  p  the  volume  density  of  the  material,  the 
mass  o£  the  filament  per  vinit  of  length,  or  tr,  is  pTcdQ.  By  (13)  the 
potential  of  the  filament  supposed  to  extend  to  diBtancee  a,  h  from  F  in 
the  two  directions  is  2Aprerfeiog(2^ai/x).  But  !E*  =  r^  +  c*  -  lirccosO, 
and  therefore  the  potential  of  the  filament  is 

■2kfnedd\o^{^Jab!J(f  +e'  -  Srecoafl)}. 
Hence  the  potential  of  the  cylindrical  shell  is 

V  =  2ApTc{log{2^a6)  fdQ  -  J  /'log(rS  +  c^  -  2rcco8e)rfft| 

=  kpTc{^n\o^^Jab)-   Aog{l+^-2!leose)rfe-2logc  Arffl|.  (18) 

The  first  integral  is  4jrlog(r/c)  or  zero,  according  as  r  =-  or  <  e.  In 
the  fonner  case  therefore  (which  ia  that  here  considered)  we  have 

r=ipTc{4»log(27oA)-4irl(«I  -4fflogc}  =  lwiprelogV"*-   (U) 

The  potential  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  produced  at  P  by  a  single 
filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  2irprc  situated  at  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  ;  that  is,  a  filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  equal  to  the  total 
mass  per  unit  of  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  field-intensity  at  P  is  3  F/gr,  and  is  -  inkpTejr. 

If  the  point  P  be  inside  the  shell  the  analysis  is  the  siime  us 
before,  but  we  haye  now  r  <  c.  The  first  integral  in  (13)  is  then  nei-o, 
and  we  have 

Since  this  is  independent  of  r  the  potential  is  constant  inside  the 
cylinder  ;  that  is,  the  component  of  field -intensity  in  any  cross -section 
is  Bero. 

*465.  Potential  doe  to  a  Oylindiical  Shell  of  finite  Ttaickuess. — 
We  can  now  find  the  potential  at  any  external  point  due  to  a 
right  cylindrical  shell  of  finite  thickness,  say  that  between  two 
coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of  radii  e,,  e..  This  may  be  divided  into 
thin  coaxial  shells  for  each  of  which  the  result  stated  in  (14)  holds. 
Hence  for  such  a  shell  we  have  only  to  i-eplace  in  (14)  'iner  by 
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Again,  if  /*  be  within  the  shell  at  the  distance  from  the  axis 
c  >  C[  and  <  c^  we  have  for  the  matter  internal  to  the  cylinder  of 

r,.2,ip(o-'-«,-)log?>!,  (17) 

and  for  the  matter  external  to  the  Bame  cylinder 


wAp  /  cdclog— 
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^  =  (/"  +  c'  +  A')(co8'^  +  sin'^)  -  2c/'(cob'^  -  sin'^)  =  a'cw'if  + 

Thus  we  obtain 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  value  of  this  mtegral  is  not  affected 
by  interchaDging  a  and  b.     For  if  i/'  +  n-/^  be  put  for  ^  the  integral 


J  (A^co8»>/.  +  «*sinV)'     J  (6*«>s'.^  +  a'6inVV' 

the  same  integral  as  before  with  a,  b  interchanged.     Heix-e 

j.^gio-c      /•*  d^ nAgc     /^         (/*    

"  y  (cos=^+*%in»t  *  y(cos'0+'^sin>V'      *^^'^ 

8o  that  the  inte^rcal  hero  may  be  taken  as  either  /(6/o)  or/(«/A), 
where/(d/a)  denotes  a  certain  function  of  bja. 

Now  through  P  describe  a  circle  in  the  plane  JSP  and  inter- 


^.--y^ 


secting  the  plane  A  BE  of  the  circular  distribution  in  two  points  G,  II, 
which  divide  AB  internally  and  externally  in  the  ratio  alb  as  shown 
by  the  construction  in  Fig.  247.  The  lines  AQ,  QB  joining  an^ 
point  in  this  circle  with  AB  are  in  the  ratio  a/6.  Kence  the  value 
of  V  will  be  found  by  calculating  the  integral  for  the  point  G  or  the 
point  H  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  thus  reduced  to 
finding  the  potential  due  to  the  circular  distribution  at  a  point  in  its 
own  plane. 

We  choose  the  point  of  internal  division  G  of  AB  and  put  r  for 
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EG  and  s  for  CG,  which,  of  course,  is  knowa  By  what  has  already 
been  proved,  if  2^  denote  the  angle  ECG,  we  have,  if  Vq  be  the 
potential  at  G, 
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Fig.  249. 


The  differences  thoB  continually  diminieh.  Since  this  process  can  be 
carried  as  far  as  we  please,  we  can  take  n  so  large  that  6,  —  a,  can  be 
made  smaller  than  any  quantity  that  can  be  named.  Thus  we  obtain 
to  any  required  degree  of  approximation  from  (26),  since  it  gives 

/•(«,/',)/», -/WW.- -AaJi.Vb.. 

V^.iJ^.  (27) 

This  process  of  calculation  is  due  to  Gauss,*  who  named  the 
limiting  value  a,  the  tmlkm^ico-geometrie  mean  of  the  quantities, 
a,  b.  It  is  practically  an  application  of  what  is  known  as  L»nden'» 
tratuformatum,  by  which  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  given 
in  terms  of  one  modulus  can  be 
changed  into  an  integral  of  tke  same 
kind  in  terms  of  another  modulus. 
The  value  of  V  can  be  found  at  once 
by  the  known  series  for  the  complete 
elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  ;  but 
its  value  can  also  be  found  by  suc- 
cessive approximation  in  the  simple 
manner  indicated  above. 

4ti7.  Potential  at  a  Point  va  the 
Axia  of  a  thin  Oircnlar  Disc  of 
Attracting  Hatter. — Let  1'  be  the 
point  on  the  asis,  x  the  radium  of  a 
narrow  concentric  ring  of  the  disc  of 
breadth  dx.  If  it  be  the  surface 
density  (matter  per  unit  area)  of  the 
disc,  the  matter  on  the  ring  is  ivaoAr, 
and  its  potential  is  2itkaxdx/J{x'  +  h'),  where  h  is  the  distance  of  i* 
from  the  plane  of  the  disc.     Hence,  if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  disc, 

17       1     T        /"       3^ 

'^-'-'■'Jt^^)- 


taking  tlie  limiting 
(28) 


F.2»i„0"  +  i>-4). 
If  A  be  small  in  comparison  with  a  tliis  equation  IjecoQies 


The  attraction  of  the  disc  on  a  unit  particle  at  f  is  the  work 
done  against  the  attraction  in  cariying  a  unit  particle  through  an 
infinitesimal  increase  of  distance  8A  divided  by  that  distance.  For 
the  work  thus  done  is  -  3  F,  and  this  is  -  Fih.  Hence  in  the  limit 
the  field-intensity  is 


■  See  his  paper,  Dtti 


I  Altra 


I,  tc.    Wcrke.  Bd.  iii. 
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y.^.--i^tJl--±^\  (80) 

SO  that  if  A  be  very  Bmall 

This  last  re«ult  is  of  great  importance  and  will  be  of  frequent  appli- 
cation in  what  follows. 

^68.  Field-Intfliuity  xt  a  Point  on  the  Axis  of  a  OircnUr  Disc  of 
Pinite  TUclcsess. — If  the  disc,  instead  of  being  tliin,  be  of  finite 
thickness,  and  have  unifomi  volume-density  p,  men  putting  a  =  pdlt 
we  get  for  the  attraction  of  a  thin  slice,  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
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the  same  theorem  for  the  particular  case  of  A,  very  small  in  ccm- 
parison  with  a.  The  theorem  is  of  course  evident  without  analysis. 
47U.  Potential  and  Field  dae  to  a  Line-DlBtribntion  of  Hatter. 
— A  similar  theorem  holds  for  the  force  and  potential  produced  by  a 
thin  uniform  rod  at  a  point  P  in  \\»  own  line.  Let  the  linear  density 
of  the  rod  (mass  per  unit  of  length)  be  ft,  then  the  potential  of  a 
length  dx  at  distance  x  from  P  is  kitdxjx.  Hence,  the  potential  of 
the  linear  distribution  is 

y=k^ft'  =  k^\oA,  (30) 


where  h^,  h,  are  the  distances  of  the  near  and  further  ends  A,  B  of 
the  i-od  from  P.  V  is  thei-efore  infinite  if  A,  =  0,  that  is,  if  P  is  at 
the  end  A  of  the  rod. 

If  a  unit  particle  at  7*  were  withdrawn  fiom  the  rod  through  a 
difitance  dh^,  tJie  work  done  by  external  force  would  be  -  FdJi^,  and 
r  would  be  diminished  by  an  equal  amount  dV.     But  since  dhj  =  dk^ 


-dV=k^dh, 


1       ]  \ 


The  quantity  on  the  right  is  positive,  and  is  the  excess  of  the 
pottaitiol  at  /'  due  to  a  mass  kjidh,  at  the  end  A  of  the  rod  over  the 
potential  at  P'  due  to  tlie  same  mass  at  the  farther  end  of  the  I'od. 
Tliat  is,  the  work  done  by  withdrawing  the  particle  at  P  through  the 
dLstance  <M,  from  the  end  J,,  or  the  work  done  in  withdrawing  the 
rod  through  the  same  distance  from  the  particle,  is  equal  to  the  work 
done  in  i-emoving  the  mass  /irfA,  from  --1  to  B. 
For  tlie  field-intensity  at  P  we  have 

that  is,  the  field -intensity  at  P  is  equal  to  the  diffei-ence  of  the 
potentials  produced  »t  P  by  equal  imrtictes  of  mass  /.  situated  at  tin- 
ends  of  the  rod. 

If  A,=  3c  the  work  done  in  increasing  A,  by  rfA,  is  k/tdhjh,,  and 
the  field -intensity  due  to  the  infinitely  long  linear  distribution  is 
given  by 


h' 


(«») 


which  is  tie  potential  pittdimed  at  /'  by  a  particle  of  mass  ^  situated 
nt  the  neoj*  end  A  of  the  i-od. 

Sevei^l  of  the  results  given  above  are  of  use  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  Capillary  Action. 

■471.  O&nsB'g  Theonu  of  ATerace  Potential  over  Spherical  Snr- 
fiicft. — We  noa-  prot'e  a  vei-y  important  theorem,  due  to  Gauss,  of 
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which  many  applications  will  be  made  in  what  follows.     It  may  be 
stated  thus : 

The  mean  potential  over  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  S  described 
in  a  gravitational  field  of  force  is  eqtial  to  the  potontial  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  provided  the  sphere  does  not  inclose  any  part  of  the 
matter  to  which  the  field  is  due. 

Let  dS  he  &  small  element  irf  the  surface  of  such  a  sphere,  r  its 
distance  from  any  partide  dm  of  the  attracting  matter  at  a  point  P. 
The  potential  at  li^due  toc^  is  kdmjr; 
let  this  be  multiplied  by  dS,  and  the  Via.  251. 

sum  kdmfdSjr  of  the  quantities  be 
taken  for  all  the  elements  of  the 
spherical  surface.  This  sum  divided 
by  \irIP  is  what  is  defined  as  the  mean  ^ 

potential  over  the  sphere  due  to  the  j«,'''- 
particle  dm  at  P.  But  cleariy  kdSjr  f'' 
is  the  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  of 
unit  siufacb  density  situated  on  dS, 
and  the  total  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  thus  distributed  over 
the  whole  sphere  is  equal  to  the  potential  which  would  be  produced 
at  P  if  the  whole  quantity  on  the  surface  were  situated  at  the 
centre.  This  whole  quantity  is  4jrJ?* ;  therefore  the  potential  at 
P  in  this  case,  that  is  kfdSjr,  is  AnkR'lr^,  where  r,  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  C  of  the  sphere  from  P.  Hence  kdm/ldS/rJI^vR-  is  kdmjrf, 
that  is  the  potential  at  C  due  to  dm,  at  P.  The  theorem  thus  holds 
for  the  part  of  the  potential  due  to  dia,  at  P,  and  therefore  by  the 
principle  of  superposition  holds  for  the  potential  produced  by  the 
whole  external  distribution. 

*472.  More  Oeneial  Theorem  of  Foteatial  ovet  Spherical 
Snr&ce. — Thb  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  also 
due  to  OausB.  Ijet  any  sphere  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  the  distribu- 
tion. The  potential  at  an  element  dS  of  the  surface  due  to  dm,  at  a 
distance  r  from  dS,  is  kdmjr ;  the  product  of  this  by  dS,  kdSdmjr, 
m&y  be  taken  also  as  the  product  by  dm  of  the  potential,  kdSjr, 
produced  at  the  position  of  dm  by  a  distribution  of  surface  density 
unity  over  the  element  dS  of  the  sphere. 

Now  we  may  take  the  sum  of  such  products  for  the  whole 
distribution  and  the  whole  sphere  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  by 
finding  kfdvi/r,  the  potential  at  ii.S'  produced  by  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, and  then  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  kdSfdmfr  for  the 
whole  sphere;  or  (2)  by  calculating  first  k/dSjr,  the  total  potential 
produced  hy  the  elements  of  the  spherical  surface  at  the  position 
of  dm,  and  then  finding  the  sum  of  the  products  kdm/dSjr  for  the 
distribution.  The  two  methods  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result. 
We  take  the  calculation  of  fdSjr.  For  all  points  external  to  the 
sphere  k/dSjr  ='  iirH'/r,,  if  £  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  r,  the 
distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Also 
for  points  internal  to  the  sphere /dS/r  =  4trkIP/R  =  4irkP,  since  it 
ia  the  potential  at  a  point  within  a  spherical  surface  produced  by  a 
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uniform  distribution  of  density  unity  on  the  surface,  and,  as  «e  have 
Already  seen,  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  the  centre. 

Hence,  supposing  the  matter  of  which  dm  is  an  element,  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal  to  the  spherical 

surface,  we  get 

(3!') 


frdS  =  inkR'f^'  +  iitkRM„ 


where  V  denotes  the  potential  at  dS  due  to  the  whole  distribution, 
fim,  an  element  of  the  external  distribution,  and  Afj  the  total  matter 
internal  to  the  sphere. 

If  Mi  be  zero  we  obtain 

the  theorem  of  mean  potential  already  demonstrated. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  Mi  may  vanish  :  (1)  there  may 
be  no  matter  at  any  internal  point,  which  is  the  only  case  to  be 
considered  with  ordinary  gravitating  matter ;  (2)  there  may  be  jiist 
as  much  negative  matter  at  certain  internal  points  as  there  is  of 
positive  matter  at  others.  This  case  is  of  importance  in  the  theory 
of  electricity,  and  need  not  be  here  further  dealt  with. 

If  dm,  be  zero,  that  is,  if  there  be  no  matter  external  to  the 
surface. 


if 


rdS=iirkRAf„ 


l'<iS'  =  4«iJ/^.  (41) 

In  the  last  form  of  the  equation  we  have  the  theorem  that  if  the 
surface  integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  be  divided  by 
the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  result  is  equal  to  iirklf,,  that  is,  the 
surface  integral  of  inwnrd  normal  force  over  the  surface. 

If  J/'f  bealso  zero  (41)  states,  that  the  surface  integral  of  potential 
over  any  sphere  not  surrounding  any  part  of  the  distributions  is 
zero.     But  the  potential  is  then  zero  at  every  point. 

473.  Deductions  trom  QftTua's  ThMrem. — It  immediately  follows 
from  the  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  (40)  that  the  potential  due  to 
a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  cannot  have  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum  value  at  any  point  of  the  field  of  force  unoccupied  by 
attracting  matter ;  for,  if  such  a  point  existed,  it  would  be  possible 
to  describe  about  it  ns  centre  a  sphere  so  small  that  the  potential  at 
each  point  of  the  surface  should,  in  the  case  of  a  maximum,  be  leiw 
than  the  potential  at  the  centre,  and  in  the  case  of  a  minimum,  be 
greater  than  the  potential  at  the  centre.  In  the  former  case  the 
mean  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  would  be  less  than  the 
potential  at  the  centre,  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  greaiter ;  in 
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«itlier  case  Gauss's  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  would  be  violated. 
Thw,  as  stated,  no  such  point  can  exist. 

Another  important  consequence  of  Oauee's  theorem  is.  the 
following :  If  the  potential  throughout  any  region  of  the  field  have  a 
constant  value,  then  it  must  have  the  same  value  at  every  point  of 
the  field  that  can  be  reached  by  a  path  drawn  from  the  region  in 
question  without  pasfiing  through  any  part  of  the  attracting  matter. 
For  let  a  be  a  point  just  within  the  boundary  S  (Fig.  252)  of  the 
region  through  which  this  path  passes :  it 
is  poeeible  to  describe  round  a  as  centre  Fio.  252. 

a  sphere  of  radius  so  small  that  the  sphere 
■doeti  not  include  any  part  of  the  attracting 
matter.  Tbis  sphere  will  be  approxi- 
mately hall  within  and  half  without  the 
r^on  specified.  The  potential  at  the 
«entre  is  the  uniform  potential  of  the 
region,  as  is  likewise  the  potantial  at  each 
point  of  the  portion  of  the  sphere  included 
within  the  region.  Now  if  the  potential 
in  the  part  of  the  sphere  outside  the  region 
be  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  region,  there 
must  be  variation  of  potential  along  lines 
drawn  through  a,  from  across  the  boun- 
dary into  this  portion  of  the  sphere.  The 
sphere  may  be  made  so  small  that  the 
potential  at  every  point  of  the  part  of  it.  A,  which  lies  outside  the 
region  shall  be  either  greater  or  less  than,  if  it  is  not  equal  to, 
that  within  the  region.  If  it  is  greater,  the  mean  potential  over 
the  surface  is  greater  than  that  at  the  centre ;  if  it  is  leas,  the 
mean  potential  over  the  sur&ce  is  less  than  that  at  the  centre, 
and  in  either  case  Gauss's  theorem  is  violated.  Therefore  the 
potential  at  any  point  within  the  pa^  of  the  sphere  which  ties 
outside  the  region  cannot  differ  from  the  potential  within  the 
r^on  which  is  thus  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  sphere. 
The  region  can  then  be  further  extended  along  the  path  by  taking 
another  sphere  with  centre  at  a  point  in  the  path  just  within  the 
extended  houndaty,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  space  which  can  he 
reached  as  deecrihed  in  included  in  the  region  of  constant  potential. 

474.  Indirect  OosBeQneaces  of  Oansa's  Theorem. — Other  conse- 
quences less  direct  are  the  following :  The  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  closed  surface  due  to  any  distribution  of  matter  whatever 
external  to  the  surface  cannot  be  greater  than  the  maximum  or  less 
than  the  minimum  potential  at  the  surface.  For  if  it  were  greater 
than  the  maximum  the  theorem  that  the  potential  cannot  have  a 
maximum  value  in  free  space  would  be  contradicted.  Similarly  the 
potential  cannot  be  less  than  the  minimum  at  the  surface. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  potential  due  to  external  matter 
be  constant  over  the  closed  surface,  the  potential  at  every  internal 
point  boJ!  the  same  value  as  the  potential  at  the  surface. 
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A  similar  theorem  sets  limits  to  the  potential  in  space  extei^al  to  a 
closed  surface  when  the  potential  is  produced  by  matter  within  the 
surface,  and  of  amount  equal  to  zero.  If  there  is  no  matter  at  any- 
internal  point  the  potential  at  every  point  is,  of  course,  zero ;  but  we 
may  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  in  which  just  as  much  negative 
matter  is  enclosed  as  there  is  of  positive.  '  A  quantity  dm  of  negative 
matter  is  such  that  if  it  existed  it  would  produce  a  potential  at  distance 
r  from  it  =  -  kdm/r,  it  would  attract  matter  of  the  same  kind  as 
itself,  and  repel  and  be  repelled  by  matter  of  the  opposite  kind.  A 
quantity  of  negative  matter  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of  positive  matter 
when  the  repulsion  between  these  is  numerically  equal  to  the  attrac- 
tion which  would  be  exerted  if  either  were  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  surface-integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  enclos- 
ing the  distribution  Jlfj  =  0  is  in  this  case  by  (39)  also  zero,  so  that  at 
some  points  of  the  space  V  is  negative,  at  others  positive.  If  suc- 
cessive concentric  spheres  of  larger  and  larger  radius  are  considered, 
it  is  plain  that  the  potentials,  both  negative  and  positive,  will 
become  of  smaller  and  smaller  numerical  value ;  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  any  point  external  to  any  one  of  the  surfaces  cannot 
have  a  greater  negative  or  a  greater  positive  potential  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  extreme  values  of 
the  potential  on  the  surface  are  superior  limits  for  the  extreme 
values  at  points  in  external  space. 

*475.  Oalculation  of  Field-Intensities  from  Potential. — The 
potential  at  any  point  P  due  to  a  number  of  particles  situated  at 
different  points  J,  J5,  (7,  ...,  is  k^(m/r)  where  r  is  the  distance  of  F 
from  the  point  at  which  the  representative  mass  m  is  situated.  If 
rt,  b,  c  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  latter  point,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of  P 
relatively  to  rectangular  axes  drawn  from  any  origin, 

7-'  =  (.r-a)*  +  (y-6)»-f(2;-c)^ 

and  therefore  drldx  =  {x-a)lr,  Sr/0y  =  (y-ft)/r,  ^rl()z^{::-c)/r. 
Hence  we  have  9(l/r)/9ic=  -  {Sr/Oajj/r'^  -  (x  -  a)/r^,  and  3(l/r)/?y 
=  -{y-h)lr^,  dOlr)/dz^  -(^-c)/r«. 

Now  if  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  component  field-intensities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  £c,  y,  z  at  P,  the  work  done  by  external  force  in  increasing 
X  to  x-^-hx  is  by  the  definition  of  the  potential  -dT.  But  this 
work  is  very  approximately  -JTda?,  and  is  so  the  more  nearly  the 
smaller  hx  \%  made.  In  the  limit  X^i^Vl'^x,  Similarly  for  the 
displacements  in  the  direction  of  y  and  z.     Thus 


A'= 


3Z, 


y= 


'by 


Z  = 


9r 

7:z 


By  the  values  of  ci^Mld^y  «fec.,  calculated  above,  these  equations 
may  be  written 
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s^"        »^"  [   ^^^^ 

"476.  Laplace's  Eqnation  of  the  Potential.— Let  now  P  he  a 
point  outside  the  attracting  matter.  There  is  bo  doubt  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  components  of  field  intensity  at  F,  and  henee  3X/3«, 
SYjdjf,  3^3z  hare  there  fin^  values,  as  will  indeed  be  seen  from 
their  calculated  values.     Now 

^x  ~  a)/^)/()^=  {r^  -  Six  -  ay  dridx] /,'={,'  -  S{x  -  a)'}/r^, 

and  so  for  the  other  quantities.     Hence 


9»   aa* 
a^    a>' 


Adding  these  equations  we  seetbatsince(a;-o)*  +  (y-  6)' +  (s  -  e)' =  r" 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  on  the  right  vanishes.     Hence 

1^  +  1^+^  =  0,  (44) 

da;      0y      8z  . 

or,  as  it  is  usually  written, 

The  symbol  v^V  is  generally  used  in  this  country  for  the  left-hand 
side  of  this  equation,  so  that  v'  denotes  the  operator 

On  the  Continent  aF  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

This  is  called  Laplace's  equation  of  the  potential.  The  solution 
of  the  general  problem  of  finding  the  fields  of  force  in  different 
cases  consist-s  in  finding  a  value  of  V  satisfying  this  equation 
through  a  given  space,  and  fulfilling  certain  expressed  conditions 
at  its  bounding  sui^ace  or  surfaces. 

•477.  Foiflwrn's  EQuatlon.— A  more  general  equation  [(46)  below] 
due  to  Foissou,  and  coinciding  with  lAplace's  equation  in  free  space, 
holds  at  points  within  attracting  matter,  provided  the  density  varies 
continuously  at  the  point. 

2r 
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Let  p  be  the  volume-density  of  the  matter  at  P,  and  p  +  dp  the 
density  at  a  distance  ds  from  it.  If  then,  however  small  and  in 
whatever  direction  dr  is  taken,  the  ratio  dp/ da  be  finite,  the  density 

p  is  said  to  vary  continuously  at  P.     It  also 
Fig.  263.  varies  continuously  at  points  very  near  to  P. 

Take  then  a  point  P'  very  close  to  Pj  and 
describe  round  it  as  centre  a  sphere  of  radius 
T  equal  to  the  distance  of  P*  from  P.  P  lies  on 
the  surface  of  this  sphere,  and  the  attraction  on 
a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  matter  con- 
tained within  the  sphere  is  ^wkpr.  Let  the 
co-ordinates  of  P'  be  a;-{,  y-17,  z-  i^;  the 
component  attraction  along  the  axis  of  x  is 
^kprl/r  =  4irkpi/S.  Henoe  the  component 
field-intensity  due  to  the  matter  in  the  small  sphere  if?,  if  taken 
in  the  direction  of  x  increasing,  -  Airkp(/d,  Similarly  the  com- 
ponent field  intensities  at  P  in  the  positive  directions  of  y  and 
z  are  -Airkpri/3j  -4irA;pf/8.  At  a  point  /*„  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  P  are  d^,  dtjy  d^y  the  components  X,  F,  Z  of 
totcU  field-intensity  can  only  differ  from  those  at  P  by  amounts 
dX—  --^vkpd^/S,  dY='  &c.,  since  P^  is  on  the  external  surface 
And  P  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  thin  spherical  shell  between 
ihe  two  points.  Hence,  identifying  d^,  drf^  d£  with  dx,  di/y  dz 
-we  get 

dx      3y      d^ 
or 


8»r  a»F  a'j'     .  I 


(46) 


478.  Equipotential  Surfaces.  Points  of  Equilibrinxn.  Oontour- 
ing  a  Gravitational  Field.  — A  surface  drawn  in  a  field  of  gravita- 
tional force  at  every  point  of  which  the  potential  has  the  same  value 
is  called  an  equipotential  sur/cux.  Since  the  potential  has  only  one 
value  for  any  point  P  in  the  field,  no  distinct  equipotential  surfaces 
<can  cut  one  another.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  an  equipotential 
surface  due  to  a  possible  distribution  to  intersect  itself,  and  for  an 
equipotential  surface  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sheets.  For  example, 
Fig.  254  shows  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  of  the  equipo- 
tential surfaces  due  to  two  equal  quantities  of  matter  concentrated  at 
the  points  A,  B.  The  "  figure  of  eight "  curve  is  the  line  of  section 
by  the  paper  of  an  equipotential  surface  intermediate  between  the 
closed  surfaces,  each  consisting  of  a  single  sheet,  which  lie  outside 
it,  and  the  surfaces  each  consisting  of  two  closed  sheets  surrounding 
A  and  B  respectively. 

The  point  marked  P  in  Fig.  254  is  one  at  which  the  field-intensity 
is  zero,  and  is  caUed  a  point  of  equilibrium.  The  field-intensity  at 
two  points  a,  b  of  the  surface,  on  the  two  sides  of  P,  are  outwards 
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from  the  closed  sheet  in  each  case,  and  therefore  it  changes  sign  at  P 
in  passing  through  zero.  In  gravitational  fields  such  points  exist 
where  two  equipotential  surfaces,  due  to  two  separate  parts  into  which 
the  distribution  is  divided,  are  in  contact,  and  the  values  ofdV/dn  are 


Fig.  264. 


Fig.  255. 


equal  and  opposite  for  the  two.  Thus  we  have  a  line  of  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  two  infinitely  long,  stitiight,  parallel  and  uniform  rods. 
The  surfaces  of  equal  potential  for  the  two  rods  taken  separately  are 
right  circular  cylinders,  and  there  is  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  rods 
and  parallel  to  them  at  which  the  field-intensity  is  ?ero.  A  full 
discussion  of  points  and  lines  of  equilibrium  in  electrical  fields  is 
given  in  Maxwell's  Electricity ^  vol.  i.,  chap.  vi. 

Successive  equipotential  surfaces  surrounding  a  uniform  spherical 
distribution,  or  its  equivalent  for  points  without  the  sphere,  a  central 
particle,  are  drawn  in  Fig.  255. 
They  are  simply  concentric  spheri- 
cal surfaces.  They  have  been  drawn 
for  potentials  diminishing  by  equal 
differences  as  the  distances  out- 
ward from  the  centre  increase,  and 
therefore  their  radii  are  in  harmonic 
progression,  that  is  as  1/w,  l/(w  -  1), 
l/(n  -  2). 

The  variation  of  distance  be- 
tween the  successive  equipotential 
surfaces  indicates  the  clmnge  in  the 
value  of  the  field-intensity.  For 
if  at  any  place  dr  be  the  distance 
from  the  surface  of  potential  V  to 
the  surface  of  potential  V-bV, 
the  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit 

particle  from  the  former  surface  to  the  second  against  the  attractive 
force  is  P5r,  where  P  is  the  average  force  which  must  be  applied  over 
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the  displacement  di\  The  actual  field-intensity  F  is,  however,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  when  the  two  surfaces  are  brought  indefinitely 
close  F^dV/dr^  that  is  at  any  equipotential  surface  the  field-intensity 
is  equal  to  the  rate  at  whidi  the  potential  increases  outward  from 
the  surface.  Hence  the  field-intensity  at  any  point  between  two 
close  equipotential  surfaces  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  there  between  the  surfaces. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  important  result  that  if  a  gravitational 
field  be  contoured  by  constructing  equipotential  surfaces  for  successive 
equal  dififerences  of  potential  the  field-intensity  at  dififerent  points 
can  be  compared  at  once  by  the  eye.  Where  the  surfaces  are  closer 
together  the  field-intensity  is  greater,  where  they  are  wider  apart 
the  field-intensity  is  smaller. 

479.  Lines  of  Force. — As  we  have  just  seen,  the  component  field- 
intensity  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
potential  in  that  direction.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  variation  of  poten- 
tial along  an  equipotential  surface,  there  is  no  component  of  field- 
intensity  along  the  surface  in  any  direction.  The  resultant  field- 
intensity  at  any  point  of  the 
Fig.  255'.  field    is    therefore    directed 

along  a  normal  to  the  equi- 
potential surface  at  any  point. 
This  leads  us  to  a  definition 
of  a  line  of  force  in  a  gravita- 
tional field. 

Let  successive  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  be  drawn  in  the 
field    for    indefinitely    small 
differences  of  potential.   Then 
let  (what  may  here  be  assumed 
as  always  possible)  a  system 
of  lines  be  drawn  such  that 
each  line  cuts  every  surface  of 
the    family    perpendicularly. 
Each  of  these  lines  is  called  a 
line  of  force.   If  a  free  particle 
of  unit  mass  acted  on  only  by 
the  attractive  force  of  the  distribution  of  matter  move  in  the  field, 
it  will  move  along  a  line  of  force,  and  its  acceleration  at  each  instant 
will  equal  the  field-intensity. 

The  lines  of  force  for  any  field  of  which  equipotential  surfaces  are 
known  may  therefore  be  drawn  at  once  by  drawing  a  line  starting 
from  any  point  of  an  equipotential  surface  and  continuing  it  outwards 
and  inwarcls,  cutting  the  surfaces  always  at  right  angles  until  the  line 
passes  off  to  infinity  or  arrives  at  a  point  of  convergence  or  divergence 
of  different  lines  of  force. 

The  radial  lines  in  Fig.  255'  are  lines  of  force  lying  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  for  the  uniform  spherical  distribution.  [Hie  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  for  another  case,  that  of  two  equal  point-charges  of 
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matter,  is  shown  in  Fig.  25i,  and  the  directioD  of  a  few  of  the  lines 
of  force  are  shown  by  dotted  tines. 

Fig.  2,'iG  shows  lines  of  force  imd  sections  of  the  equi potential 
surfaces  for  a  uniform  rod  of  attracting  matter  coincident  with  the 
dotted  line  in  the  centre  of  the  diagram.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
line  of  force  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between  the  lines  drawn 


from  the  point  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  therefore  the  sections 
of  the  equipotential  surfaces  by  a  plane  through  the  rod  are  confocal 
ellipses  having  the  exti'emities  of  the  rod  as  foci.  The  surfaces  are 
therefore  confocal  ellipsoids  of  revolution. 

The  lines  of  force  lie  in  planes  through  the  rod,  and  are  a  system 
of  hyperbolns  confocal  with  the  ellipsoids. 

480.  Qraphical  Conatniction  of  EqnlpotentialCnrTea. — A  family  of 
equipotential  curves  due  to  an  attracting  system,  of  which  the  matter 
is  concentrated  at  two  centres,  may  be  drawn  by  the  following  simple 
method,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  first  by  Clerk  Maxwell. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  'J'u  for  the  case  of  quantities  of  matter, 
n»i  =  5  units,  m,  =  20  units,  situated  at  the  points  A  and  B  respec- 

A  series  of  potentials  proceeding  by  equal  differences  is  ta^i 
chosen.  The  radii  of  the  circliM  which  shfJI  have  these  potentials 
are  then  calculated  for  the  charge  at  each  centre  separately. 

If  fj,  r,  be  the  radii  for  the  centres  A,  B  of  the  circles  at  which 
mtj,  m,  would  separately  producea  potential  !',  clearly  rjr^  =  tajniy 

Now  let  these  circles  be  drawn  round  the  centres  A,  B,  and  let 
each  series  be  numbered  1,  'i,  'A,  ...  from  the  innermost  outwards. 
The  two  series  of  circles  will  intersect.    Take  any  point  of  intersection : 
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let  h,  k  be  the  numbers  of  the  two  circles  which  there  intersect,  the 
potential  at  that  point  is  proportional  lo  h-i-k.  Iin:iiediate]y  adjoin- 
ing will  be  an  intersection  of  the  circle  A+  1  of  one  series  with  the 
circle  X;  -  1  of  the  other.  The  potentiiil  here  is  of  the  same  value  as 
before,  since  the  potential  of  the  point  is  proportional  to  h  +  l  +ic  -  I 
or  A  +  ^.  Join  the  two  points  of  intersection  hy  a  short  line,  anil 
repeat  this  process  until  a  complete  curve  has  been  drawn. 

This  method  is  applicable  in  a  modified  way  when  the  numb«r  oF 
centres  exceeds  two.  The  equipotential  curves  for  a.  pair  of  centi-ee 
are  drawn  as  just  described  and  ai'e  numbered  off  by  their  potentials, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  intersecting  circles  from  which 
tbey  are  drawn.  A  set  of  circles  is  then  drawn  for  a  third  centre,  of 
radii  corresponding  to  those  for  the  first  two,  but  on  the  scale  deter- 


mined by  the  point-charge  at  the  centre.  These  are  then  numbeied 
like  the  others.  They  intersect  the  equipotential  curves,  and  the 
equipotential  curves  for  the  three  centres  are  obtained  by  drawing 
curves  through  the  points  of  equal  potential  given  by  the  intersec- 
tions of  circles  and  curves  which  have  an  equal  sum  of  numbers. 

If  these  curves  be  then  numbered  off  by  their  potentials,  the 
equipotential  curves  for  four  centres  can  he  obtained  by  combining 
ia  like  manner  with  the  curves  the  circles  for  the  fourth  centre,  and 
NO  on  for  any  number  of  centres. 

Lines  of  force  will  start  from  every  centre  at  which  a  point-chaxge 
is  situated,  and  they  can  be  drawn  by  starting  from  sucli  a  point, 
drawing  the  line  at  first  radially  outwards  (since  the  equipotential 
surfaces  very  close  to  a  point-charge  must  be  circles  round  it)  and 
thereufter  carrying  the  line  forward  at  right  angles  to  the  successive 
equipotential  curves. 

481.  Ooniugacy  of  Equipotential  Carves  aad  Lines  of  Force. — 
Equipotential  curves  and  lines  of  force  in  a  plane  dia^^'ani  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  sets  of  curves,  the  individual  members  of  each  of 
which  cut  orthogonally  the  curves  of  the  other  set.     It  is  possible. 
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therefore,  to  regard  either  set  as  equipotential  curves  and  the  other 
as  the  corresponding  lines  of  force.  This  conjugate  property  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  many  cases.  For  example,  the  closed  equi- 
potential curves  in  Figs.  254  and  258  due  to  the  charges  situated  at 
A,  B  are  exactly  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  due  to  electric  currents 
flowing  in  straight  conducting  wires  passing  through  A  and  B  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper.  The  current-intensities  at  ^,  ^,  have  the 
ratio  (equality  in  Fig.  254, 1  to  4  in  Fig.  257)  of  the  charges  supposed, 
in  the  gravitational  case  here  considered,  to  be  situated  at  ^,  ^. 

The  lines  of  force  of  the  gravitational  case  in  Figs.  254,  257 
are  for  the  electric  currents  curved  (cylindrical)  surfaces  each  passing 
through  one  of  the  straight  wires  of  which  A  B  represent  the 
sections  by  the  plane  of  the  paper.  These  are  the  equipotential 
surfaces  of  the  magnetic  field  given  by  the  currents. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  the  reader  should  notice  here  the 
intimate  bearing  on  many  different  parts  of  physics  of  the  theory  of 
what  has  been  <^led  the  Newtonian  potential,  the  potential  of  forces 
of  attraction  (and  repulsion)  which  obey  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance. 

482.  Tubes  of  Force. — Upon  an  equipotential  siu*face  drawn  in  a 
field  of  force  let  a  small  closed  curve  be  marked  out.  The  lines  of 
force  which  pass  through  the  points  of  the  curve  mark  out  a  tubular 
surface,  which  is  called  a  tube  of  force.  Let  a  closed  surface  be  taken, 
made  up  of  a  portion  of  a  tube  of  force  enclosed  bet^veen  two  equi- 

FlG.  258. 


potential  surfaces  met  by  the  tube.  The  field-intensity  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ends  of  the  tube;  let  its  values  at  the  two  ends  be  F^,  F^ 
the  areas  of  its  ends  dS^,  dSy  The  surface  integral  of  normal  force 
outwards  over  the  closed  surface  is  -  F^dS^  +  F^dS^,  since  there  is  no 
component  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  If  there  be  no 
matter  within  the  portion  of  the  tube  considered  the  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  over  the  tube  is  zero,  and  therefore 

F^dS,  =  F,dS,.  (47) 

As  the  tube  widens  therefore  the  "value  of  F  falls  oflT,  so  that  the 
product  of  the  mean  field- intensity  by  the  area  dS  is  constant  all 
along  the  tube. 

If  the  area  dS  be  so  chasen  that  FdS=  1  the  tube  is  called  a 
unit  tube.  The  surface  integral  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed 
suiface  which  surrounds  any  part  of  the  distribution  is  clearly 
equal  to  the  number  of  unit-tubes  which  cross  the  surface  from 
within  over  the  number  which  enter  it  from  without,  and  thus  as 
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we  have  seen  in  §  456,  is  -4irA;i/j,  if  Mi  denote  the  quantity  of 

matter  within  the  surface. 

The  number  of  unit-tubes  here  referred  to  is  often  in  electrical 

applications  referred  to  as  the  number  of  lines  of  force  crossing  the 

surface.     When  the  phrase  "  number  of  lines  of  force  "  is  used  in 

such  a  connection,  it  is  really  unit-tubes  that  are  meant,  if  the  idea 

to  be  conveyed  has  any  definiteness. 

483.  Discontiniiity  of  Nonnal  Force  at  Snrfiftce-Distribation  of 

Matter. — Let  now  a  tube  of  force  cross  a  surface  on  which  is  distri- 
buted matter  of  siurfaoe  density  tr. 
^o-  269.  The  direction  of  the  tube  wiU  not 

be  necessarily  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  surface.  If  it 
be  inclined  to  the  surface  on  one 
side,  the  angle  of  inclination  on 
the  other  side  will  be  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  matter  on  the 
surface. 

Take  a  closed  surface  consist- 
ing of  two  sections  A,  B  (Fig. 
259)  of  the  tube  near  the  surface 
on  the  two  sides,  and  let  F^^  F^ 
be  the  field  intensities  at  ^,  ^. 
If  dS^^  dSf  be  the  areas  of  the 

sections,  and  dS  the  area  of  the  surface  element  C  intercepted  by 

the  tube    -F^dS^-^F/iS^  is  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force 

over  the  closed  surface,  and  we  have 


F^dS^-F^dS^^  -4nk(rdS. 


(48) 


But  if  the  normals  drawn  from  the  surface  on  the  two  sides  make 
angles  6^,  0,  with  the  lines  of  force  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  259, 
dS^  —  dScoaOj,  dS^  =  dS cosd^,  and  hence  we  obtain 


F^cosOf-  F^cosd^=  -4:vk(r, 


(49) 


F^co&Q^  is  the  normal  force  from  the  surface  on  the  side  B, 
F^QO&d^  the  normal  force  towards  the  surface  on  the  side  A,  If  we 
denote  by  iVp  N^  the  normal  forces /roTn  the  surface  on  the  two  sides 
we  have  -^i=  -  /\cos0p  N^  =  F^co86^,  so  that  (49)  becomes 


-y,-hJV^,  +  4irA;o-  =  0. 


(50) 


The  components  of  field-intensity  taken  normal  to  the  surface- 
element  dS  on  the  two  sides  are  thus,  because  of  the  term  ^ka  in 
(49)  or  (50),  discontinuous.  The  tangential  components  of  F^,  F^ 
are,  however,  continuous,  that  is 


/'i8in0j=F,sinfl,. 
The  tube  of  force,  therefore,  sufiers  a  species  of  refraction. 


(51) 
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*484.  Qraphical  Representation  of  Potential  and  Force  for 
Spherical  Shell. — It  is  instructive  to  represent  graphically  the 
potential  and  force  in  the  fields  of  simple  distributions.  Fig.  260 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy  shows  these 
quantities  for  the  case  of  a  thick  spherical  shell  of  uniform  density 
p,  and  internal  and  exteiiial  radii  a,  a. 

Since  the  field  is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  the  shell  the 
force  is  radial  at  every  point.  Hence  if  a  spherical  surface  con- 
centric with  the  shell,  and  of  radius  r  be  described,  we  have  by 
§  453  for  any  part  on  that  surface. 


dV     ,3f 
dr        r 


(52) 


where  M  is   the  total   quantity  of  attmcting  matter   within  tlie 
surface. 

Again  for  this  case,  as  the  reader  may  prove,  Poisson's  equation 
has  the  form 

H =  -4,'irkpy  (5.1) 


so  that 


dr*     r  dr 

d^V         .     ,       2dV 
dr"  r  dr 


and  d^V/df^  can  be  calculated  from  dV/dr  easily  by  this  equation. 

There  are  three  possible  cases  (1)  0<r<a,  (2)  a<r<a\  (8) 
a'<r  <  00.  For  these  the  values  of  Ai,  F,  -dVjdr^  d^Vjdfli^  are  as 
in  the  following  table  : 


o<r<a. 

a<r<a\ 

1 

I 

M 

0 

3    ^ 

V 

2irkp(a'^~a^) 

dV 
'  dr 

d^V 
dr* 

0 

0 

--J*^'^  +  2«') 

3r»  ^             ' 

The  variations  of  F,  -  dVjdr,  d?  V/dr^  are  shown  in  Fig.  2G0.  It 
will  be  seen  that  V,  represented  by  the  curve  LMN,  is  constant, 
having  the  value  OL,  from  0  to  A,  that  is  within  the  hollow  space, 
falls  off  slowly  at  first  then  more  rapidly  from  ^  to  ^,  that  is  within 
the  shell,  and  finally  approaches  zero  asymptotically  as  r  increases 
towards  infinity. 


ft 
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The  value  of  dV/dr  is  shown  hj  the  CMwe  A PQ.  Thus  dV/dr 
increases  numericaUy  from  A  to  B,  starting  with  the  value  0,  and 
ending  with  BP,  then  the  direction  of  the  curve  suddenly  changes  and 
dV/dr  falls  off  asymptotically  towards  zero  as  r  approaches  infinity. 

Finally  d^V/dr^  is  zero  within  the  hollow  space,  and  is  represented 
for  other  points  by  the  curves  US,  TV,    There  is  a  discontinuity  in 

Fig.  260. 


the  value  of  d^V/dr^,  at  the  sharp  point  of  the  cui-ve  for  dV/dr,  as 
shown  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  ordinate  from  the  negative  value 
BS  to  the  positive  BT. 

•485.  Direct  Problem  of  Potential. — We  are  unable  to  deal  here 
at  length  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  potential  for 
different  given  surface- distributions  (what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem),  but  we  shall  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions and  deal  with  a  few  important  cases.  Consider  a  closed 
surface  S,  consisting  it  may  be  of  two  or  more  mutually  exclusive 
detached  surfaces.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  in  one  of  its  forms 
that  of  finding  a  function  V  which,  as  well  as  its  first  and  second 
space-rate  of  variation,  is  single-valued  and  continuous  throughout 
the  space  external  to  S,  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  tliat 
space,  is  zero  at  every  point  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  attract- 
ing matter,  and  has  (1)  ceiiiain  assigned  values  at  the  surface  or 
surfaces  S,  or  (2)  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dVjdn,  the  rate 
of  variation  of  V  along  the  normal  from  the  surface  to  the  field,  at 
every  point  of  S,  or  (3)  has  certain  assigned  values  at  some  of  these 
surfaces,  and  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dV/dn  at  the  others. 
A  continuous  single  valued  function  satisfying  Laplace's  equation  in 
a  certain  region  of  space  is  said  to  be  harmonic  in  that  region. 

The  problem  just  stated  is  the  problem  most  generally  to  be 
solved,  but  the  region  throughout  which  F  is  to  be  found  in  some 
cases  is  the  simply  connected  (see  §  486)  space  within  one  or  m(n*e 
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closed  surfaces  for  which  either  the  value  of  V  or  the  value  of  d  V/dn 
is  given  for  every  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  variation  of  V  from  the  value 
it  has  at  any  point  of  the  space  considered  to  the  value  which 
it  takes  at  the  surface,  is  to  be  taken  along  a  path  drawn  from 
one  point  to  the  other  without  passing  aci-ass  the  boundary  of 
the  space  considered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  problem  has  a  solution  has  been 
ti-eated  by  several  writers,  among  whom  are  Lord  Kelvin,  Lejeune 
Dirichlet,  E.  Neumann,  and  Poincar^.  A  very  valuable  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  given  in  M.  Poincare's  treatise  entitled  Tkeorie  du 
PoterUusl  Newtonien, 

*48G.  TJniqaenessof  Solution  of  Potential  Problem.  OonnectlTity 
of  Spa4;6S. — The  question  whether  a  function  V  does  or  does  not  exist 
in  all  cases  we  shall  not  here  consider.  In  the  ca.ses  with  which  we 
shall  be  concerned  in  the  present  work,  the  question  is  answered  by 
the  discovery  of  the  function.  What  is  therefore  of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  theorem,  which  is  easily  proved,  that  if  one  solution 
is  obtained  it  is  the  only  solution.  This  theorem  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Let  F  be  a  value  of  the  potential  (that  is  of  course  a  func- 
tion of  the  co-ordinates)  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout 
a  given  simply  connected  space,  and  fulfils  the  required  conditions  at 
the  surface,  and  let  if  possible  V  be  another  function  which  does  the 
same  things.     We  shall  prove  that  throughout  the  space  1''=  V. 

A  simply  connected  space  is  one  in  which  if  any  closed  path  be  drawn 
the  path  can  be  contracted  to  zero  without  passing  anywhere  out  of 
the  space.  Such  a  space  is  that  within  a  spherical  surface  or  within 
a  surface  to  which  a  spherical  surface  can  be  deformed  without 
bringing  one  part  of  the  surface  into  contact  with  another,  or  the 
whole  space  extending  to  infinity  everywhere  outside  one  such 
sui-face,  or  outside  two  or  more  distinct  surfaces  of  this  kind,  or  the 
space  between  one  such  surface  and  any  number  of  such  surfaces 
external  to  one  another  but  contained  within  the  first. 

An  example  of  a  space  which  is  not  simply  connected  is  that 
within  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring.  A  closed  curve  can  obviously 
be  drawn  within  such  a  space  which  cannot  be  contracted  to  zero 
without  psissing  outside  the  space — for  example,  the  circular  axis  of 
the  ring  is  such  a  curve.  The  space  may  be  rendered  simply  connected 
by  drawing  across  the  ring  at  any  place  a  diaphragm  which  no  closed 
curve  is  to  cross.  All  closed  •curves  can  then  evidently  be  shrunk 
to  zero  without  passing  out  of  the  space.  The  anchor  ring  space 
is  said  to  be  doubly  connected.  Again,  an  anchor  ring  with  one  side 
branch  as  in  Fig.  261  requires  two  diaphragms  to  be  rendered  singly 
connected.  The  connectivity  of  a  space  is  always  designated  by  a 
number  greater  than  the  number  of  diaphiugms  which  are  necessary 
to  render  the  space  simply  connected.  The  space  within  the 
double  ring  is  thus  triply  connected.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a  simply 
connected  space  by  diaphragms  across  the  ring  at  A,  B. 

Let  U  denote  the  difierence  T  -  V  of  the  two  functions  which 
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fulfil  all  the  conditions  stated  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
potential.  Then  U  is  also  a  solution  which  gives  zero  values  of  the 
potential  at  the  bounding  surface.     Consider  the  integral 


hO^ 


ID'}- 


(where  dV5  denotes  an  element  of  space)  taken  throughout  the  space 
to  which  the  solutions  apply.  Integrating  by  parts  we  transform 
it  to 

fu^-VdS-   fu.v^Udts,  (54) 

where  the  first  integral  is  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  and 
U.dUjdn  in  it  denote  respectively  the  value  of  U^  and  the  rate  of 
variation  of  U  per  unit  distance  along  the  normal  drawn  outward 
fix)m  the  surface ;  the  other  integral  is  taken  throughout  the 
enclosed  space. 

Wherever  on  the  bounding  surface  the  potential  is  given 
there  ^=0,  for  there  V  and  V  coincide  in  value,  and  inhere 
dVldn   has  its   value  assigned   there  dUjdn   is  zero.     Hence   the 

Fig.  261. 


surface  integi*al  is  zero.  Also  since  throughout  the  space  v-r=0, 
and  also  v''T'  =  0,  y*6^=0  also  holds  thi'oughout  the  space.  Hence 
the  second  integral  on  the  right  vanishes,  and  the  integral  considered 
is  zero  thix)ughout  the  whole  space.  Hence  everywhere  in  the  space 
0  ^/3i«  =  3  ^79y  ~  3  ^/3^  =  0,  that  is  since  U  is  zero  at  the  bounding 
surface  it  must  also  be  zero  throughout  the  whole  space.  Hence 
everywhere  r=  J'",  and  there  is  only  one  solution. 

The  necessity  for  simple  connectivity  of  the  space  arises  from 
that  of  making  the  surface  integral  on  the  right  perfectly  definite. 
The  integral  on  the  left  is  not  equal  to  the  two  integrals  on  the  right 
for  a  multiply  connected  space  if  only  the  actual  bounding  surface  of 
the  space  is  considered  in  the  first  integral  on  the  right.  The 
surfaces  given  by  the  two  sides  of  each  diaphragm  required  for 
reduction  to  simple  connectivity  must  be  introduced  to  render  the 
equation  applicable. 

♦487.  Green's  Function. — The  solution  of  the  direct  problem  of 
the  potential  can  be  effected  in  a  number  of  important  cases  by  a 
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method  due  to  Green  in  which  certain  functions  invented  by  that 
mathematician  play  a  very  important  part. 

Consider  the  space  external  to  a  closed  surface  JS,  and  let  P  be 
any  point  in  that  space,  Q  a  fixed  point  the  distance  of  which  from 
any  element  E  of  the  surface  is  r.  Then  k/r  is  the  potential 
produced  at  ^  by  a  unit  particle  at  Q.  Now  consider  a  function  G 
of  the  co-ordinates  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  the 
space  considered,  in  zero  at  infinity,  and^is  equal  to  -  kjr  at  every 
element  U,  Then  if  U denote  G  +  k/r^  Uis  &  function  which  is  zero 
at  every  point  of  the  surface,  and  is  harmonic  (§  485)  and  finite 
throughout  the  external  space  except  at  Q  where  it  is  infinite. 

The  function  G  is  what  is  pi-operly  called  Greenes  fimction,  though 
sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  function  U.  G  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  potential  at  each  element  IJ  produced  by  the  unit 
charge  at  Q,  [In  electricity  it  is  the  potential  at  each  point  of  >S' 
and  at  every  external  point,  due  to  the  induced  electrical  distribution 
called  into  existence  on  a  conducting  surface  coinciding  with  Sj  and 
maintained  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  a  unit  positive  charge  at 
an  external  point  Q,] 

A  certain  reciprocal  propei-ty  is  possessed  by  Green's  functions 
which  may  here  be  demonstrated.  Let  G  be  the  value  of  Green's 
function  at  a  point  P,  when  the  unit  particle  is  situated  at  Q,  and 
G'  the  value  of  Green's  function  at  Q  when  the  unit  particle  is 
situated  at  P,  then  G  =  G'. 

Since  G  is  harmonic  throughout  the  external  space  it  must  be  the 
potential  due  to  a  distribution  of  matter  either  on  or  within  the 
surface  S.  Let,  if  possible,  a  surface-distribution  over  *S'  which  would 
produce  the  potential  -  k/r  at  a  point  just  external  to  any  other 
element  E'  of  the  surface  be  assigned,  and  let  o-  be  the  matter  per 
unit  of  area  on  the  element  dS  at  E,     Then  we  should  have 


7   El^'         r' 


where  E'E  is  the  distance  from  E^  to  E,  and  r  the  distance  E'Q,  and 
the  integral  is  taken  over  the  whole  surface  S,  But  this  surface 
distribution  must  produce  not  only  the  potential  G  at  each  element 
of  the  surface  but  at  every  external  point.  For  the  potential  is 
harmonic  at  every  external  point  and  has  the  assigned  surface 
values,  and  as  we  have  seen  there  cannot  be  two  potential  functions 
which  do  this. 

Now  the  potential  at  P  due  to  this  surface-distribution  U4 
k/adS/EP,  where  as  stated  tr  is  the  density  at  E  of  the  surface  dis- 
tribution which  just  counteracts  for  every  element  of  the  surface  the 
potential  due  to  the  unit  particle  at  Q.  But  if  o*',  denote  the  density 
at  E"  of  the  surface  distribution  which  would  produce  the  potential 
-  k/EP  at  each  element  E,  that  is,  ju^t  counteract  the  potential  due 
to  a  unit  particle  at  P,  we  have  -  l/EP=f(r^dS  /EE'.  Hence  the 
potential  at  P  just  found  for  the  other  case  is 
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But  this  may  be  \vTitten  also 


*/'.-{/'ji 


and  kfadSjEE'  is  evidently  the  potential  at  E'  due  to  the  charge 
which  just  counteracts  the  potential  due  to  unit  charge  at  Q,  for  it 
has  the  value  -  k/E'Q.     Hence  the  reciprocal  proposition  is  proved, 

*488.  Idea  of  Negative  Matter. — This  proof  of  the  proposition 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  surface  distribution  can  be  found 
which  gives  over  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  a  unit  charge 
situated  at  any  point  Q.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  justify  this 
a.ssumption. 

In  the  preceding  discussion-  use  is  really  made  of  the  notion 
already  referred  to  of  negative  matter,  an  idea  which  we  shall  have 
t^  employ  in  dealing  with  problems  in  electrostatics.  Now  it  is 
possible  (as  we  shall  see  in  vol.  iii.)  to  have  a  metallic  surface  of 
any  form  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  any  external  distribution  of 
electricity,  and  therefore  the  distribution  on  the  surface  just  counter- 
iicts  at  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  the  external  distribution. 
This  distribution  reversed  would  produce  at  each  point  of  the  surface 
ji  potential  equal  to  that  produced  there  by  the  external  distribution. 
A  distribution  of  gravitational  matter  following  the  same  law  of 
surface-density  would  give  a  potential  at  the  surface  proportional  to 
that  due  to  an  external  distribution  of  matter  corresponding  to  the 
external  electrical  distribution.  HeLce  the  surface-distribution  is 
physically  possible. 

*4:89.  Closed  Surface-Distribution  producing  Internal  Potential 
due  to  External  Matter. — Further  it  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
potential  at  the  surface  due  to  the  external  distribution  and  the 
countei-acting  surface-shell  of  matter,  is  zero,  the  potential  at  every 
point  within  the  surface  is  zero  also.  The  surface- distribution  thus 
not  only  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  external  one  at  the  surface,  but 
also  does  so  for  every  internal  point.  This  counteracting  surface- 
shell  is  therefore  a  distribution  which,  if  reversed  in  sign,  gives  a 
potential  at  every  point  within  the  surface  equal  to  that  produced  by 
the  external  distribution.  It  remains  to  determine  the  density  at 
each  element  of  the  surface. 

Since  the  potential  due  to  the  (unreversed)  surface  and  external 
distributions  has  a  constant  (zero)  value  within  the  surface,  there  is 
no  field-intensity  within  the  surface.  There  is  thei-efore'  no  com- 
ponent, normal  or  tangential,  close  to  the  surface  inside,  and  the 
field- intensity  just  outside  is,  by  the  results  obtained  in  §  484  for  a 
tube  of  force  crossing  a  surface  distribution,  normal  to  the  surface 
and  of  amount  -^irktr,  where  a-  is  the  surface-density  at  the  point 
where  the  normal  is  drawn.     If  then  dVjdn  be  the  field -intensity 

\ 
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outwards  from  the  surface  due  to  both  surface  and  exteimal  matter 
the  density  required  is  given  by  the  equation 

-— =  -4iirk(r.  (oo) 

an 

If  then  dVjdn  can  be  determined  the  surface  density  can  be 
found. 

The  potential  at  external  points  due  to  this  surface-shell  is  a 
harmonic  function  and  vanishes  at  infinity,  and  since  it  produces  a 
specified  system  of  values  at  the  surface,  it  is  the  only  potential 
function  and  the  distribution  is  the  only  distribution  which  can  be 
found  to  do  so. 

We  shall  find  (see  §  492)  Green's  function  in  one  or  two  simple 
cases,  but  further  use  of  it  as  a  method  of  finding  distributions  will 
be  deferred  until  the  need  for  them  arises  in  connection  with  elec- 
tricity. 

*490.  Surface  Distribution  Equivalent  to  Internal  Distribution. 
— A  very  important  result  regarding  equivalence  of  distributions  may, 
however,  be  noticed  here.  Consider  an  equipotential  surface  of  any 
distribution,  which  may,  to  take  the  most  general  case,  be  partly 
external  partly  internal  to  the  surface.  The  field-intensity  at  every 
point  of  it  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  has  the  value  dV/dn.  We 
have  seen,  §  456,  that 

^^-dS^  -4:nkMi,  (50) 


/■ 


dn 


where  Aff  is  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.  If 
now  the  matter  within  the  surface  be  distributed  over  the  equi- 
potential surface  with  surface  density  (r,  so  that  at  each  point 
-4:irk(r  =  dV/dny  the  value  of  the  potential  at  the  surface  will  not 
be  altered,  and  the  external  field  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

For  suppose  that  the  internal  distribution  is  removed :  the  surface 
will  in  general  cease  to  be  one  of  equal  potential.  Let  then  such  a 
distribution,  if  necessary,  of  negative  matter,  or  partly  of  positive 
and  partly  of  negative  matter,  be  made  over  the  surface  as  brings  the 
surface  throughout  to  zero  potential.  Since  there  is  no  internal 
distribution  the  potential  throughout  the  internal  space  is  also  zero. 

Now  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  each  point  of  the  surface  to  the  potential  it  had 
originally.  The  potential  at  each  point  of  the  external  space  close  to 
the  surface  is  now  what  it  was  with  the  original  distribution,  that  is 
the  distribution  now  on  the  surface  produces  at  every  such  point  just 
the  potential  that  the  original  internal  distribution  produced.  Let 
this  be  Fj.  To  V^  corresponds  a  value  T/  of  the  potential  produced 
by  the  surface  distribution  at  each  point  of  external  space.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  corresponding  to  a  given  value  V^  of  the  potential 
at  a  surface  due  to  a  distribution  upon  or  within  the  surface,  there 
can  only  be  one  value  of  the  potential  at  external  points.     Hence  the 
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potential  at  all  external  points,  and  also  the  field  of  force,  is  the  same 
for  the  surface  as  for  the  original  distribution. 

Now  consider  a  tube  of  force  crossing  the  surface  distribution. 
Since  the  field -intensity  within  is  zero,  the  tube  starts  normally  out- 
wards from  the  surface,  and  we  have  -  d  V/dn  =  4irA;  a-.  Further,  since 
as  we  have  just  seen  dV/dn,  the  field-intensity  just  outside  the  sur- 
face, is  the  same  as  it  was  before,  we  must  have 

f^dS=  -  4:nk  fadS=  -  inkMi,  (57) 

a8  stated  in  the  theorem. 

This  theorem  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  one.  If  any  surfaces 
whatever,  open  or  closed,  and  whether  equipotential  or  not,  be 
described  in  a  field  of  gravitational  force,  it  is  possible  to  find  one, 
and  only  one  distribution  of  matter  over  these  sui-faces  which  shall 
produce  at  every  point  of  them,  and  at  every  point  of  space  separated 
by  those  of  the  surfaces  which  are  closed  or  infinite,  the  same  potential 
as  is  produced  in  the  actual  case.  The  proof  of  this  theorem  cannot 
be  entered  on  here,  and  would  involve  a  discussion  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem.  The  reader  may  refer 
to  the  work  of  M.  Poincar^  referred  to  above,  and  to  a  paper  of 
his  in  the  American  Journal  qf  Mathematics  for  1898. 

491.  Spherical  Distribution  Equivalent  to  External  Point- 
Charge.  Electric  Images.  Centrobaric  Distributions. — An  impor- 
tant example  of  Green's  function  is  the  following.     It  is  required  to 

Fig.  262. 


find  a  distribution  over  a  spherical  sui-face  which  for  all  points  on  and 

within  the  surface  wOl  produce  a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  by 

a  single  particle  at  an  external  point  F.    Let  AEA'  represent  a 

central  section  of  the  spherical  surface  by  the  paper,  and  let  the  line 

from  F  through  the  centre  0  meet  the  circle  in  A^  A\    Let  G  divide 

OA  so  that  OG:  OA  =  OA  :  OF,  and  denote  OF,  OG,  OA,  EF,  GE  by 

f,f,  a,  r,  r.     Then  if  J^  be  any  point  on  the  sphere,  we  hsLvef/a 

=  a/f,  so  that  the  triangles  OGE,  OEF  are  similar.     Hence  /'/r' 

=  OEIEF=a/r,  and  i/r^f/ar.      Hence  a  quantity  majf  (that  is 

mfja)  at  G  will  produce  the  same  potential  kmjr  at  i^  as  a  quantity 

m  eX  F  would  produce  at  the  same  point. 
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If  then,  according  to  §  488,  a  distribution  of  amount  nvajf  be  made 
over  the  surface  so  that  the  potential  of  the  surface  may  be  at  each 
point  that  due  to  m  at  /",  the  potential  at  each  point  of  the  internal 
space  will  also  be  equal  to  that  due  to  m  at  /^. 

For  if  this  distribution  were  made  with  negative  matter  the 
potential  at  E  would  be  zero,  and  so  the  potential  at  each  point  of 
the  surface  being  zero  the  potential  at  every  internal  point  would  be 
zero.  The  negative  distribution  thus  counteracts  the  potential  due 
to  on.  at  -^  for  all  points  on  or  in  the  sphere,  and  therefore  when 
reversed  gives  at  each  such  point  the  same  potential  as  does  m  at  F, 

Let  the  negative  distribution  exist,  so  that  the  potential  within 
the  sphere  is  zero,  the  outward  force  just  external  to  J^  is  then 
—  AirkfTj  if  (T  be  the  surface  density  (sign  included).  But  the  force 
consists  of  two  components,  one  towards  F  of  amount  km/r^,  and 
the  other  along  GE  of  amount  km(a//)/r^.  The  former  resolves 
into  two  components  along  EO  and  OF,  which  are  proportional  to 
these  lines.  These  components  are  kma/r^  and  kmf/r^  respectively. 
The  latter  resolves  into  two  components  along  OE,  GO,  the  amounts 
of  which  are  respectively  kma^jfr  ^  and  kmaf'jfr  \  But/'// '  =  a  ayy  2^3 
and  ajf  =fja,  so  that  f'lr^^f^jar^y  and  the  last  written  component 
becomes  kmf/r\  It  is  therefoi*e  equal  and  opposite  to  the  com- 
ponent along  OF  of  the  force  in  the  direction  EF. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  components  along  the  radius, 
namely,  kmajr^  from  E  to  0,  and  kma'/fr^  from  0  to  E.  The  latter, 
which  may  be  written  km/^/ar^,  is  the  greater,  and  therefore  the 
resultant  force  is  from  0  to  E,  and  is  of  amount  km{f'  -  a^)lai^. 
Hence  for  the  density  of  matter  at  E  we  have 

.=  -Jl/llL^.  (58) 

Hence  a  density  a-  given  by  the  equation 


<7  = 


4rwa 


(51)) 


will  just  produce  at  every  point  of  the  surface  and  at  every  external 
point  the  same  potential  as  is  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  ma//*  at 
G,  and  produces  at  every  internal  point  the  same  potential  as  is 
produced  by  the  particle  m  at  P. 

The  two  point-charges,  -majfKt  G  and  m  at  F,  together  keep 
the  spherical  surface  at  zero  potential.  A  distribution  of  density 
-  w(/*-a*)/4?rar^  on  the  surface,  with  m  at  /',  does  the  same 
thing,  and  moreover  produces  the  same  potential  at  every  external 
point  as  would  be  produced  by  -  Tnajf  at  G,  and  at  every  interna] 
point  counteracts  the  potential  due  to  m  at  /l  The  charge  at  G 
is  called  the  electric  image  of  the  charge  at  F,  The  theory  of 
electric  images  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
theoiy  of  electric  inversion   enables  many  problems  to  be  solved 

2  G 
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which  could  only  be  overcome  with  great  difficulty  by  ordinaiy 
analysis.     (See  vol.  iii.  of  the  present  work.) 

The  whole  quantity  of  matter  on  the  spherical  surface,  as  may 
easily  be  verified  by  direct  integration,  is  rtiajf,  so  that  w^e  have  here 
a  distribution  which  attracts  every  external  particle  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  collected  at  the  eccentric  point  Q.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  are. called  centrobaric  distributions  (see  §  504  below). 

*492.  Sphere  Built  np  of  Oentrobaric  Shells.— Let  now  F  and  G 
be  kept  fixed,  and  successive  spheres  (Fig.  26 8)  be  described  with 
respect  to  which  F,  G  are  inverse  points.  This  proceas  can  be  con- 
tinued, the  spheres  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  centres 
approach  G,  until  the  whole  space  within  the  outer  sphere  has  been 

Fig.  263. 


■divided  up  into  thin  spherical  shells,  each  consisting  of  the  space 
between  two  successive  surfaces.  Now  a  distribution  on  any  one 
of  these  spheres,  the  surface-density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse 
cube  of  the  distance  of  each  element  of  the  surface  from  /*,  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  surface  distribution  just  stated  ;  that  is,  it 
produces  at  all  points  external  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would 
be  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  {m  say)  of  matter  at  G,  and  at 
all  points  internal  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  quantity  trifja  situated  at  F. 

Hence  a  succession  of  such  surface  distributions  made  upon  the 
spheres  described  as  stated  would  be  a  centrobaric  distribution  of 
matter  ;  that  is,  it  would  give  the  same  field  for  all  external  points  as 
would  be  given  by  the  same  total  quantity  of  matter  placed  at  G, 

Further,  the  distance  between  two  successive  spheres,  the  thick- 
ness that  is  of  a  shell,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
point  considered  from  F,  For  let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  C 
of  one  of  these  spheres  from  C  the  centre  of  the  outer  sphere,  on 
which  are  situated  the  points  J,  ^',and  x  the  distance  from  A  of  the 
nearest  point  of  its  circumference.  The  radius  of  the  sphere  is 
a^x-y,  and  we  have  f-y^^ia-x- yfKf- y)  since  F  and  G  are 
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fixed.  Hence,  if  we  take  another  sphere  within  this,  the  radius  of 
which  \sa  —  x-y-dx- d?/,  we  easily  obtain  from  the  relation  just 
written  dx  =  (/- a  +  x)'dyj'2{f- y)(a  -x-y).  Also  if  6  be  the  angle 
which  the  radius  CE'  to  any  element  E'  of  the  surface  makes 
with  C'F,  we  have  for  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  E'  the  value 
<Lr,  +  dy{  I  -  cos6>).  But  from  the  triangle  CE'F,  if  E^F=  r,  we  have 
r-*  =  (/- a  +  a;)-  +  2 (/- y){cL-x-y)(\- cos0),  and  therefore 

dx  +  dy{\  - COS0)  =  r^dyj*2{f- y) (a-x- y). 

The  thickness  r  is  therefore  proportional  to  r*  for  different  elements 
of  any  one  shell. 

Now  let  each  of  the  spherical  distributions,  of  surface  density 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  F,  be  distributed  through 
the  iidjacent  shell  of  space,  so  that  the  matter  on  each  surface 
element  takes  volume  density,  the  average  value  of  which  along  the 
thickness  there  is  p,  given  by  <r  =  pr.  The  density  p  will  then  be  for 
each  ^hell  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of  each 
element  from  F. 

The  density  p  may  be  quite  different  for  the  different  shells ;  what 
is  essential  is  that  its  average  value  along  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
at  each  element  of  any  one  shell  should  vary  inversely  as  the  fifth 
power  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  F,  Thus  we  obtain  any 
number  of  spherical  centrobaric  distributions. 

Of  course  a  distribution  the  density  of  which  at  every  point  varies 
inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  F 
fulfils  this  condition. 

Any  uniform  distribution  on  the  spherical  surface  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  distribution  on  the  surface  found  in  §  491.  If  the 
amount  of  matter  uniformly  distributed  be  m,  the  external  potential 
at  every  point  will  be  that  due  to  m  at  the  centre  C  and  ma/f  at  the 
point  G»  If  a//  be  1/4  and  m  =m  the  equipotential  lines  and  lines  of 
force  in  a  plane  section  of  the  field  through  the  points  0  and  G  will, 
for  poiTits  outside  a  circle  of  radius  a=  JCG,/,  be  precisely  those 
shown  in  Fig.  257,  where  B  and  A  represent  C  and  G,  Inside  the 
sphere  the  potential  due  to  m'  is  uniform,  that  due  to  malf  placed 
on  the  surface  nccording  to  the  law  of  density  given  in  (59)  is  the  same 
as  the  potential  due  to  m  at  F, 

The  density  at  any  point  is  then 

which  at  the  points.  Ay  A\  respectively,  becomes 

(r  =  - — ^  —  +  W-4 r,h,     err--  —  J  — +  7)1^ -l.        (61) 

4:ira\a         {f-af)  47ra\a         (/+«)'/ 

493.  Image  Charge  in  a  Plane. — A  plane  is  the  particular  case  of  a 
sphere  in  which  the  radius  is  infinite.     The  inverse  point  F  (Fig.  264) 
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Fig.  264. 


P' 


is  then  on  the  normal  to  the  plane  through  the  direct  point  P  and  as  far 
behind  the  plane  as  P  is  from  it  in  front.  P'  is  in  fact  the  optical  image 

of  P  in  the  plane  regarded  as  a  plane  mirror. 
The  inverse  charge  corresponding  to  m  at  P  is 
now  m  also.  Thus  a  distribution,  on  a  plane 
infinite  in  extent  in  every  direction,  the  density 
of  which  at  each  element  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  a 
point  on  one  side  of  the  plane,  produces  at 
every  point  in  the  space  on  that  side  of  the 
plane,  the  same  potential  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  charge  m  at  P\  ^.nd  at  every  j)oint 
on  the  same  side  as  P'  a  potential  equal  to  that 
produced  by  m  at  P,  The  density  on  the  surface 
is  hj2irr^  where  h  is  the  distance  of  P  from  the 
surface,  and  r  the  distance  of  the  element  E 
from  P. 
494.  Geometrical  Inversion. — The  metho*!  of  inversion  is  of  great 
utility  in  deriving  geometrical  arrangements  and  their  properties 
from  others  that  are  known.  Take  any  point  P  of  a  geometrical 
arrangement  whether  of  particles  in  space  or  of  points  in  a  diagram, 
and  join  it  to  a  point  0,  From  0  draw  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  say. 
Then  if  OP  =  r  take  another  point  P'  on  OP  at  a  distance  r  from  O 
given  by  the  relation  rr'  —  a^.  0  is  called  the  centre  of  inversion,  and 
a  the  radius  of  inversion.  Now  take  any  other  point  Q  of  the 
arrangement,  and  in  the  same  way  find  along  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  drawn  in  the  direction  OQ,  the  inverse  point  Q ;  and  so  on. 
A  new  arrangement  is  obtained  which  is  called  the  inverse  of  the 
given  one.     Thus  in  Fig.  265  the  points  P',  Q'  ai-e  th(3  inverses  of 


Fig.  265, 


/*,  Q,  The  line  P'Q'  is,  however,  ttot  the  inverse  of  PQ.  As  we 
shall  see  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
centre  of  inversion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  triangles  OPQ,  OQ'F  are  similar,  and 
the  pairs  of  angles  OPQ,  OQ'F  and  OQP,  OFQ'  are  equal.  If  PQ 
be  an  element  of  a  curve  so  that  OP,  OQ  are  veiy  dose  togeUter,  FQ'  is 
the  invei-se  of  the  element  PQ,  and  the  two  elements  cut  the  i-adius 
vector  OP  at  the  same  angles  FPQ,  PFQ'  or  at  the  supplementary 
angles  OPQ,  OP'Q'.  It  follows  that  the  inverses  of  two  intersecting 
curves  intersect  at  the  same  angle  as  do  the  direct  curves,  and  that 
the  same  thing  holds  for  two  interaecting  suifaces. 

The  inverse  of  a  circle  is  another  circle,  and  therefore  that  of  a 
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sphere  is  another  sphere.  The  reader  may  easily  verify  as  follows 
(coQstructing  a  figure  for  himself)  the  truth  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion for  the  case  at  least  in  which  the  circle  lies  in  a  plane  through 
0.  For  let  PQ  be  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle,  and  let  JR  be  any 
other  point.  Then  PBQ  is  a  right  angle.  Let  P',  R',  Q'  be  the 
inverses  of  the  points  P,  Q,  E  (the  lines  P'Q'^  Q  i?',  B^P*  are  not  the 
inverses  of  PQ,  QR,  RP)  the  angle  FR:q  is  equal  to  PRQ  ^  POQ 
according  as  a  line  along  OR!  does  or  does  not  intersect  PQ, 

Now  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  is  a  circle.  Hence 
the  inverses  of  the  circles  of  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  planes 
through  0  are  circles  lying  in  the  respective  planes.  Hence  the 
inverse  of  a  sphere  is  another  sphere. 

That  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  may  be  verified  by 
the  reader,  and  that  the  cii*cle  passes  through  the  centre  of  inversion 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  line  be  prolonged  to  infinity  in 
both  directions,  the  points  at  an  infinite  distance  invert  into  the 
centre  of  inversion. 

*495.  Inverse  Distributions. — The  space  outside  the  sphere  of 
invemon  inverts  into  the  space  within  it,  and  the  space  within  into 

Fig.  266. 


the  space  without.  This  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  can  at  once 
transform  any  solution  of  a  gravitational  problem  which  holds  for 
the  space  within  a  sphere  into  one  which  holds  for  all  space  outside 
the  sphere.  The  inversion  of  distributions  of  attracting  or  repelling 
matter  and  their  fields  was  add<?d  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  one  of  his  early 
papers  to  the  theory  of  ordinary  inversion,  and  used  by  him  in  some 
remarkable  solutions  of  problems  of  electric  distribution. 

The  charge  malfoi  matter  at  F  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  charge 
w  at  P  (Fig.  26(»).  If  instead  of  a  simple  point-charge  m  at  P,  there 
bo  a  number  of  point-charges  m,  at  P,  m^  at  (>,  ...,  there  will 
correspond  to  each  of  these  a  charge  m^ajf^,  m^ajf^,  ...  at  the 
inverse  points  P'^  Q\  ...  in  the  sphere.  Thus  also  if  the  direct 
distribution  be  a  continuous  linear,  surface,  or  volume  distribution, 
the  inverse  distribution  will  be  a  linear,  surface,  or  volume  distribu- 
tion made  up  by  inverting  the  elements  of  the  direct  distribution  ; 
and  the  line,  surface,  or  volume  occupied  by  the  direct  distribution 
inverts  in  the  ordinary  geometrical  way  into  the  line,  surface,  or  volume 
occupied  by  the  invei-se. 
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Let  df  be  the  dimension  of  an  infinitesimal  element  of  volume  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius/  from  the  centre  of  inversion,  the  corre- 
sponding dimension  of  the  inverse  element  is  df .  But/' -df  = 
a^/if-^  df)  =  {l-  dflfyif  so  that  df  =  dfa^jf.  Also  if  JUS  be  a 
dimension  of  the  element  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to/  the 
corresponding  dimension  fdO=fdd.a^lf^,  Hence  an  element  of 
volume  which  is  the  inverse  of  an  element  of  volume  r^t3r(  = 
Pd^df)  has  the  volume  drs'  ^dV5,o:'lf^  =  dTSf^ja\ 

Similarly  an  element  of  surface  dS'  which  is  the  inverse  of  an 
element  dS  is  dS^a^jf  =  dSf*/a*. 

Again,  if  m  be  a  direct  element  of  matter  occupying  volume  rftrr, 
the  inverse  element  is  ma/ f  and  occupies  volume  dif.  But  if  p,  p  be 
the  direct  and  inverse  volume  densities,  p  =  m/dTJ,  p  =^mafd'^\ 
and  therefore  p  =  pa^jf  =  pf^/a'^.      Similarly  for  surface  densities 

These  are  all  shown  in  the  table  of  ratios 

(ZCT    f     a«      r'     dS    f     ~^     f' 

-"  -^  -^  •"  L      (62) 

p      a*    /'^'     (T      a-'    /'•»■ 

*496.  Inversion  of  Potentials. — Let  V  be  the  potential  at  any 
point  Q  due  to  the  direct  charge  m  at  P.  Then  Y  =  km/PQ.  The 
inverse  of  this  potential  is  the  potential  V  produced  at  the  inverse 
Q  of  Q  by  the  inverse  point-charge  vnajf  {where  f=  OP)  at  P'.  Thus 
r^htmJfAlFQ,     But  if  r,  r'  denote  OQ,  OQ  we  have,  by  Fig.  2();>, 

y     r     a 

This  ratio  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  ;  it  is  the  ratio  of 
the  potentials  produced  at  the  corresponding  points  Q!^Q  by  any  pair 
of  inverse  and  direct  distributions  made  up  of  point-charges. 

Now  let  F  be  a  potential  constant  throughout  any  given  space  S : 
V  is  not  constant  unless  r  be  constant,  or  r  be  constant,  that  is 
unless  the  equipotential  space  is  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  sphere 
of  inversion. 

The  surface  of  the  inverse  space  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  zero 
potential  by  placing  at  the  centre  of  inversion  a  quantity  of  matter 

-  Va.     This  will  produce  at  every  point  at  distance  r  the  potential 

-  Va/r  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  F',  the  potential  at  the  point 
due  tio  the  inverse  distribution.  With  this  modification  the  inverse 
sui^Pace  becomes  also  an  equipotential  surface. 

Thus  if  S^  the  surface  of  the  direct  sphere,  be  a  surface  on  which 
matter  is  so  distributed  that  the  space  within  is  at  constant  potential, 
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the  inverse  surfax^e  distribution  togeth 
tains  the  inverse  surfaxse  at  constant  po 

Applications  of  these  results  are  mad 
At  present  we  have  not  space  to  pursue 

*497.  Internal  Field  of  Thin  Homo 
§  490  may  be  applied  to  a  number  of  ii 
gravitational  attraction. 

First  of  all  we  consider  the  field  due 
filling  the  space  included  between  two  i 
ellipsoidal  surfaces.     Such  a  distributi 
by  subjecting  a  spherical  shell  to  homog  ' 
the  dimensions  of  the  shell  in  the  di]  i 
meters  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  I 
h:\,  c:l.     Such  a  strain  results  in  th 
of  volume  of  the  shell,  say  a  rectangular   I 
in  the  direction  of  these  diameters  to  a 
abx,  bdy,  cdz,  so  that   the  volume  i 
abcdxbf/dz. 

Every  element  has  its  volume  increas 
and  the  shell  if  originally  of  uniform  d( 
density  is  altered. 

Again  draw  a  chord  (Fig.  267),  of 
shell  in  four  points.  A,  B  on  the  in  i 
external,  and  let  that  be  divided  in 
any  ratio  by  a  point  F.  The  reader 
may  easily  verify  that  the  ratio  of 
distances  AP  :  PB  remains  unaltered 
after  the  strain,  as  does  also  CP :  PB, 
Hence  consider  a  cone  of  small  solid 
angle  dia  drawn  from  vertex  P  with  CD 
as  axis.  It  intercepts  on  the  spherical 
shell  two  elements,  the  masses  of  which 
remain  unchanged. 

First  suppose  the  shell  of  thickness 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  PA  or  PB.     Let  OP  be 
a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
shell,  and  r  be  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
and  0  the  angle  OOP.    The  area  interoe  | 
is  r^dtajco&B  at  A,  and  r^^d^ /cos 8  at  B. 
the   shell   intercepted   by  the   cone  an 
r{^Tdc»/cosdf  r^hdw/cosO,  that  is  they  hav 
attractions  at  P  are  in  opposite  direction 
and  have  the  ratio  r^jr^.     Hence  th«i 
opposite.     In  the  same  way  other  conei 
vertex  so  as  to  exhaust  the  spherical  ! 
elements,  so  that  the  field-intensity  at  ai 

*  See  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Magrnetisi 
Co..  1898)|  where  many  worked-oat  cases  are 
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Clearly  since  the  masses  of  the  elements  intercepted  by  the 
cones  drawn  from  any  point  P  are  not  altered  by  the  strain,  and 
the  distances  AP,  PB  remain  in  the  same  ratio  as  before,  the 
attractions  of  the  opposite  elements  of  the  shell  intercepted  by  the 
cone  are  equal  and  opposite.  There  is  therefore  no  field -intensity 
at  any  point  within  the  deformed  shell. 

This  result  holds  for  any  shell  of  finite  thickness  provided  the 
density  is  uniform  and  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  are  similar 
and   similarly  situated  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     For  the   shell  can  be 

Fig.  268. 


divided  up  into  infinitely  thin  shells  bounded  as  stated,  for  each  of 
which  the  result  holds. 

Such  a  shell  as  that  just  considered  has  been  called  in  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (vol.  i*  Part  II.)  an 
elliptic  homoaoid,  and  we  shall  adopt  this  designation. 

It  is  easy  to  show  as  follows  that  the  thickness  r  of  an  elliptic 
homoeoid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  drawn  to  the 
point. 

When  a  body  is  homogeneously  strained,  parallel  lines  remain 
parallel  though  their  dii'ections  are  altered.  Short  arcs  of  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  spherical  shell  in  any  plane  through  the  centre  and 
at  the  points  where  a  radius  intersects  the  surface  are  parallel  lines. 
Hence  short  arcs  at  ^,  C  in  Fig.  268  (which  represents  a  central 
section  of  a  homoeoid  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  C)  are 
parallel.  If  OF  be  dmwn  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  0  on  the  tangent  at  C,  and  OF  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  and  OC,  FC  intersect  the  inner  surface  in  G,  E,  the  two 
triangles  COF,  CGE  are  similar  and  CGjCO^CEICF,  that  is 
CE^CF.CGjCO,  But  CGjCO  is  a  constant  ratio  for  all  directions 
of  COy  so  that  CE^  which  is  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  (7,  is  pro- 
portional to  CF. 
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*4'J8.  External  Field  of  Thin  Hom<BDid.—Now  conbidering  the 
deld  due  to  a  thin  homoeoid  we  see  that  the  potential  is  constant  at 
all  external  points  close  to  the  surface,  and  we  have  by  §  4811  for  the 
force  outwards  at  anj-  point  of  it  d  Vjdit  =  -  -inhrp.  Since  the  distance 
between  one  equipotential  surface  and  another  near  to  it  is  inversely  as 
thR  field-in  tensity  we  see  that  t)m  distance,  r  say,  is  inversely  as  r. 
Sut  this  will  give  a  surface  confocfil  with  the  homoeoid  jiist  obtained. 
To  prove  this  we  take  as  the  equation  of  the  thin  homipoid 

a'     fr'      c- 

Let  .<■,  !/,  a  be  the  co-oi-dinates  of  a  point  on  thin  surface,  ■j---\-A.e, 
y-i-dy,  z-^dz  those  of  a  point  on  a  near  external  equipotential  sui'- 
face,  and  lying  on  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface  at  x,  y,  s.  The 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  proportional  to  xjn-,  yjh',  xjc^. 
The  distance  r'  from  one  surface  to  the  othei'  is  therefore 

{xd,c!ci'^ydylfy'  +  zdzi<^)l{^!a'*-i^lb*  +  z'ji^Y. 

The  denominator  of  this  expression  is  Ijp  where  p  is  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  drawn  to  the  homoeoid 
at  X,  >j,  z.  Now,  by  what  has  been  proved  in  §  497,  t  is  equal  to 
^fjp  where  /  is  a  constant,  and  therefore,  since  the  points  x,  y,  z, 
X  +  'If,  y  4-  dtj,  x  +  dz\wi  on  the  normal,  and  t'  is  the  distance  between 
them,  we  have  dj;  =  Txpja'  =  ^xja',  and  similarly  dy  =  |/y/fr',  dz  = 
Ifz/e-:     Therefore  2.«te=/ar'/o',  2ydy=fif!f>',  2:rf5=/i=/o-",  so  that 

:i?  +  txd.c  ^1/  +  %ydy  ,  ^  -H  Jzdz  _  .  , 


or  to  quantities  of  the  second  order  of  smallne.-^s, 

{■^^d.ef  Aji^dyf  ^(z^d'A^  _^_ 
d'+f  Ir+f  c'+f 

that  is,  the  point  ;r  +  dj),  y  +  dy,  z  +  d-i  lies  on  un  elliiB^oiilal  surface 
confocal  with  the  honiceoid, 

*4'.lll.  External  Distritmtion  Equivalent  to  TMn  HomcBold. — It 
thus  follows  from  the  theorem  of  the  replacement,  with  identity  of 
external  field,  of  a  distribution  internal  to  a  surface  by  a  distribution 
over  the  surface,  that  a  thin  elliptic  homoeoid  can  be  replaced  by  iin 
ext«i'nal  elliptic  homoeoid  confocal  with  the  former  one  and  of  the 
same  mass.  Thus  the  potential  and  foi-ce  at  an  external  point  1' 
due  to  an  elliptic  homieoid  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  same  point 
due  to  another  elliptic  honueoid  confocal  with  the  former,  of  the 
same  mass,  and  ha\'ing  P  estei-nal,  but  infinitely  close,  to  its 
surface. 

We  infer  from  the  foregoing  that  the  equipotential  surfaces  of 
u  homoKiid  of  uniform  density  iLre  confocal  ellipsoidal  sm'faces.     Of 
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this  theorem,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  given  by  Chasles,  we 
shall  give  another  proof  in  §  501. 

The  determination  of  potential  and  force  at  any  point  due  to  an 
infinitely  thin  homoeoid  is  thus  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the 
l>otential  and  force  at  the  surface  of  a  confocal  homoeoid.  It  follows 
that  any  two  thin  confocal  homoeoids  of  equal  mass  produce  at  any 
point  P  external  to  both  the  same  potential  and  field-intensity. 

*500.  Homodoids  of  Finite  Thickness.  Maclaurin's  Theorem. — 
Further,  if  we  have  two  homceoids  of  finite  thickness  different  in 
the  two  cases,  of  uniform  density  and  equal  mass,  which  are  confocal 
in  the  sense  that  the  internal  surfaces  and  the  external  surfaces 
foim  each  a  pair  of  confocal  surfaces,  the  potential,  and  therefore  the 
force  due  to  each  at  any  external  point  JP,  is  the  same.  For  each 
homoeoid  may  be  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  thin  homoeoids, 
each  of  one  set  being  of  the  same  mass  as  the  corresponding  homoeoid 
of  the  other  set  taken  in  the  same  order.  Each  homoeoid  of  the  one 
set  will  be  confocal  with  the  corresponding  homoeoid  of  the  other 
set,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  or  prove  if  necessary.  The  theorem  holds 
for  each  pair  of  corresponding  homoeoids,  and  therefore  holds  for 
the  finite  homoeoids. 

The  internal  surfaces  may  be  made  as  small  as  is  desired,  and 
hence  any  two  solid  ellipsoids,  each  of  uniform  density  and  equal 
mass,  the  external  surfaces  of  which  are  confocal,  produce  the  same 
potential  at  all  points  external  to  both. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Maclaurin's  theorem  of  the 
attraction  of  ellipsoids.*  The  proof  here  given  of  the  theorem  is  a 
version  of  one  due  to  Chasles.t    Another  proof  will  be  given  in  §  503. 

The  process  of  dividing  an  ellipsoid  up  into  infinitely  thin 
homoeoids  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Poisson  in  his  Memoir e 
8ur  Vattraction  (Eun  ellipso'ide  hamogene.t  He  there  determines  the 
field-intensity  due  to  such  a  homoeoid  at  an  external  point,  and 
shows  that  it  is  directed  along  the  axis  of  the  cone  which  has  its 
vertex  at  the  point  and  envelops  the  homoeoid.  The  following  is  a 
geometrical  proof  of  the  last  result  due  to  Steiner.§  Consider  a  point 
C  (Fig.  269)  on  the  homoeoid  ;  the  plane  determined  by  this  element 
and  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  cuts  the  surface  in  an  ellipse 
which  is  touched  by  the  two  generating  lines  of  tlie  cone  which  lie 
in  this  plane.  Let  A,  B  he  the  points  of  contact,  then  the  angle 
APB  is  bisected  by  the  axis  of  the  cone.  Let  Q  be  the  point  in 
which  y(^  is  cut  by  the  axis,  and  draw  CQ  and  produce  it  to  meet  the 

*  Maclaarin  seems  to  have  siven  the  theorem  only  for  points  on  the  pro> 
longation  of  the  axes.  In  his  Theoria  A  ttractionitt  Corponan  Sphttroidicorum 
(  Werke^  Bd.  v.)  Gauss  says:  Disquisiilonem  ffenerah'smmam  de  attractione  spha'- 
roiduni  non  ^i«r  rerolutionem  ortarum  .  .  ,  jamiam  inchoaverat  Maclattrin^  ned 
KuhHtiterat  in  attractione  punctorum  in  idiquo  trium  axium  positorum.  He  then 
attributes  the  complete  theorem  to  Laplace,  whose  proof  is  contained  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  the  Micfinigtie  Cefettte,  voL  ii.  liv.  iii.  chap.  i. 

t  Journal  de  VEt-ole  Foli/technv/ue  26™«  Cahier,    Paris,  1837. 

J  Mem.  de  V luHtitut  de  France^  vol.  xiii.  1835. 

§  Crelh'm  Joimud,  vol.  xii. 
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ellipse  again  in  D.  It  can  be  proved  that  l.  (,'PQ=  _  DPQ,  Now 
from  Q  aa  vertex  take  any  smaJl  cone  Buiroonding  Cli  ;  this  inter- 
cepts on  the  shell  two  elemeots  which,  as  have  been  seen,  give  equal 
and  opposite  attractions  on  a  particle  at  Q.  These  two  elements 
have  volumes  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  Q, 
that  is  in  the  ratio  QCjQIfi.  But  from  the  equality  of  angles 
stated  QC/QD  =  Pa/PD,mA  therefore  iwi.  of  tlemeyU  at  C :  vol.  of 
element  at  /)  =  PC^/P/P.     Hence  the  elements  attract  a  particle  nt 


P  equally,  and  the  resultant  attraction  is  along  the  bisector  of  the 
angle  CPD,  that  is  along  PQ. 

It  follows  that  any  plane  through  Q  cuts  the  homceoid  into  two 
parts  which  have  equiJ  attractions  on  a  particle  at  P. 

Also  since  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  is  perpendicular  to  the 
ellipsoidal  surface  through  P  confocal  with  the  homosoid  we  see  that 
the  equipotential  surface  at  P  coincides  with  the  confocal  surfnoe, 
and  thus  we  have  another  proof  of  Chasles'  theorem  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  equipotential  surfaces. 

These  theorems  have  important  applications  in  the  theory  of 
electricity.  The  density  at  any  point  of  the  equilibrium  distribution 
'  on  an  ellipsoidal  conductor  alone  in  its  own  tield  is  proportional  to 
the  thickness  there  of  a  thin  homcBoid  coinciding  with  the  surface  of 
the  conductor,  nnd  there  is  no  field  within  the  homteoid.  The 
potentials  andfiddsAn^U)  two  confocal  charged  ellipsoidal  conductors 
are  the  same  at  every  point,  the  confocal  surfaces  external  to  a 
charged  ellipsoid  are  i^  equipotential  surfaces,  and  so  on. 

•50 1 .  (^laafes'  Theorem  of  Two  Confocal  HomraoidB. — The  follow- 
ing  theorem  is  also  given  by  Chasles  for  two  thin  confocal  homceoids 
of  equal  moss.  The  potential  produced  at  a  point  P  of  one  homceoid 
yiy  the  other  is  equal  to  the  potential  produced  at  the  corresponding 
point  Q  of  the  second  homceoid  by  the  first.  [Corresponding  points 
on  two  confocal  ellipsoids  ore  the  points  which  would  he  transformed 
into  one  another  if  one  homteoid  passed  into  the  other  by  a  series  of 
changes  throughout  which  the  surfaces  remain  confocal.] 
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First  we  shall  show  that  \i  P,  F  be  two  points  on  one  surface, 
Q^  Q'  their  corresponding  points  on  the  other,  the  distances  PQ\  P'Q 
are  equal. 

Let  the  equation  of  one  surface  be  x^ja^  +  jflb'-k-z^jf^^  1,  and  of 
the  other  ;ii?l{a^  +  A*)  +  fjif^  +  A")  +  a^/(c*  +  h^)  =  1 , and  let  x, y, s,  x\y\  z 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  P,  F  on  the  first.     The  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  points  Q,  Q'  on  the  second  corresponding  to  P,  F  are 

xja'  +  h^la,  yJ^T¥/b,  ...,  xja-  +  h^/a,  y^V+hr/b,  ....  Hence 
PQ'''  =  {x-  x'Ja^  +  h'/ay  +...,  FQ^  --=  {x  -  xja^  +  A->)2  -h  . . . ,  and 
tJierefore 

PQ'^ -  FQ''  =  M{{x^'  - x')la'  +  (y'-  -  f)lb''  +  {z'  - z'^c^}  =  0.     (64) 

From  this  Chasles'  theorem  follows  at  once.  For  take  any  element 
of  one  homoeoid  at  P'  say.  This  is  marked  out  by  points  which  have 
corresponding  points  marking  out  a  corresponding  element  of  the 
other  homoeoid  at  Q'y  and  these  elements  are  of  equal  mass.  Hence 
whatever  the  law  of  variation  of  attraction  with  distance  may  be,  the 
potential  at  Q  due  to  the  first  element  situated  at  F  is  equal  to 
the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  second  element  situated  at  Q\  and 
similarly  for  other  elements. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  we 
know  that  the  potential  at  points  within  the  outer  homoeoid  produced 
by  the  matter  of  that  shell  is  constant.  Hence  the  potential  produced 
at  every  point  of  the  outer  surface  by  the  matter  of  the  inner  homoeoid 
has  the  same  value,  that  is  the  outer  confocal  surface  is  an  equi- 
potential  surface  of  the  inner  shell,  the  result  inferred  in  §  41)8. 

*502.  Ivory's  Theorem  of  the  Attraction  of  Ellipsoids.— If  P,  Q 
be  corresponding  points  on  the  surfaces  of  two  confocal  ellipsoids 
.4 ,  ^  (of  axes  a,  b,  c,  a,  b\  c  parallel  to  Xj  y,  z)  of  uniform  density, 
the  component  field-intensity  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  that  of  x 
say,  produced  at  Q  by  ^1,  is  to  the  component  field- intensity  in  the 
same  direction  at  P  produced  by  ^,  in  the  ratio  of  be  to  b'c\ 

Consider  a  prism  of  A  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  and  of  cix)Sij- 
section  dydz,  and  let  EQ,  FQ  be  the  distance  of  its  ends  A',  F  fix)m 
Q,  r  the  distance  of  any  element  from  the  same  point.  If  the  law 
of  attraction  be  f(r)  the  atti-action  dX,  pai^allel  to  a-,  of  an  element 
of  length  dx  of  the  prism  on  a  unit  particle  at  Q  is  (Fig.  2G1)) 
p dydzdx/(r) cos 0=  -pdydzf(r)dr.  Hence  ii  ff(r)dr—  --^(r)  we 
have  for  that  part  of  the  field-intensity  required  which  is  given  by 
the  prism 

dX=^pdydz{yl{FQ)'-^EQ)].      .  (('.5) 

Now  of  the  other  ellipsoid  take  a  prism  the  ends  of  which  E\  F 
correspond  to  E,  F;  by  §  oOl,  EP^EQ,  FP^FQ,  so  that  if  the 
cross-section  be  made  dydzb'c  [bc^  we  obtain  for  the  attraction  dX' 
parallel  to  x  at  P  exerted  by  this  prism 
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.r- component  of  the  field  intensity  of  A  at  Q,  in  the  i«tio  of  the 
semiSiXis  a  of  j4  to  the  corresjionding  semiaxiM  a  of  B. 

So  far  nothing  depends  on  the  law  of  distance  followed  by  the 
nttraction.  Now  let  the  law  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance.  It  is  proved  (see  Aha<diiie  MeofiuremenU  in  EUetricitif  and 
Magnetism,  vol.  ii.  Fart  I.  p.  5^)  that  the  components  of  the  field- 
intensity  due  to  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  .r,  y,  z  on  the 
wurface  or  within  it,  are  Ax,  By,  Gz  where  A,  B,  C  are  constants.* 
Hence,  if  A"  be  the  field -intensity  produced  at  Q  by  the  ellipsoid  /', 

x"  _xJ^Thya_^<,. 

A"  j^  (>■' 

But  A"  =  A'a/a',  ko  that  we  obtain  A'"  =  A".  The  same  thing 
holds  for  the  other  components,  and  thus  as  in  $  -iW  we  obtain  again 
Maclaurin'a  theorem. 

*504.  L&w  of  Force  for  Oravitating  Matter  Dednced  flrom  JJaa- 
Existeiice  of  Field  within  Spherical  Shell. — The  following  important 
deduction  from  Ivory's  theorem  is  due  to  Uuhamel.t  Two  concen- 
tric sphei-es  of  the  same  density  form  a  particular  case  of  the  two 
confocal  ellipttoids  just  considered.  The  field -intensities  A",  A"  of 
two  such  spheres  at  corresponding  poinb^,  the  extremities  of  two 
I'adii  r,  r  drawn  from  the  common  centre  in  the  same  direction, 
are  in  the  ratio  r'/r'-.  If  the  law  of  attraction  be  such  that  the 
mass  of  the  shell  of  the  larger  sphere  external  to  r  have  no  field- 
intensity  in  its  interior,  the  intensity  A",  due  to  the  larger  sphere 
at  the  surface  of  the  smaller,  reduces  to  that  due  to  the  matter 
within  the  smaller.  Hence  A',  A"  are  the  attractions  of  the  smaller 
.sphei'e  on  unit  particles  at  the  distances  r',  r  from  the  centre 
Kspectively,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are  in\ei«ely  as  the  squares 
of  these  distances.  Since  the  small  sphere  can  be  made  ae  small 
as  we  please,  and  we  am  compare  the  field- intensity  which  it  pro- 
duces at  its  own  surface  with  that  which  it  pro«luces  at  the  sur- 
faces of  lai^er  spheres  of  different  radius,  we  see  that  the  law  of 
attraction  which  must  hold  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance. 

Hence  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  could  ]te 
piflperly   inferred    from  an    experiment  pi-oving  that  there  is  no 

— -Ti,  those  of  B  and  (' 

are  obtained  from  Ihts  bv  nulttplyitie  the  etement  of  the  intejcral  bj 
("^  +  ^)/('/'  +  ^),  ('('  +  *-')/('^  +  *')  respectively.  The  coinponentH  of  lielrt- 
ilitcnbit;!  at  an  external  point  r,.  y,  z  ate  given  by  exactly  eimilsr  foraiulip,  in 
which,  however,  the  lower  limit  of  the  integral  is  replaced  by  ^,-  where  (i,"  is 
the  positive  or  numeiically  least  root  of  the  cubic  in  41-  giveo  by 

+  Co«r,  .(f  .ytirai<l'i>if,  Premiirr  Partir,  §  1.1]. 
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giikvitstional  field- in tenaity  within  a  hollow  spherical  tihell  of  uni- 
fonn  thickneKK  and  density.  A  proof  depending  on  this  principle 
was  given  by  Cavendish  for  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and 
I'epulsion. 

Another  prooE  that  the  law  of  attraction  is  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  if  there  be  no  force  within  a  uniform  spherical  shell 
is  given  by  Laplace  in  the  Mecanique  Celtate,  Liv.  II.,  No.  12.  See 
also  Maxwell,  Electric'Uij  and  Magnetism,  vol.  i.,  art.  74e. 

iiU5.  Oentre  of  Qravity.  Oentrobaiic  Bodies. — As  La»  been 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  Green's  theory  of  replacement  of 
atti-acting  matter  leads  to  the  determination  of  distributions  which 
have  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  Centre  of  Gravity.  As  already 
noticed,  this  term  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own,  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  centroid  or  centre  of  mass.  The  following  is  u 
definition : — 

Let  a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  the  configuration  of  the 
particles  of  which  are  fixed  relatively  to  one  another  (a  rigid  body) 
he  given,  and  let  the  forccR  between  its  particles  and  those  of  anothei' 
rigid  body  reduce  to  a  single  force  which  always  pai>ses  through  ii 
point  fixed  relatively  to  the  first  body,  however  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  bodies  may  be  changed,  that  point  is  said  to  be  the  Centi'e 
of  Gravity  of  the  first  body. 

As  we  shall  tiee,  a  large  number  of  distributions  of  matter  do  not 
possess  centres  of  gravity,  A  body  which  does  possess  one  is  called  a 
ceiUrobaric  body. 

Let  a  centre  of  gravity  G  be  found  to  exist  for  a  body  B  and  the 
iitti'active  forces  between  it  and  another  body  A.  We  may  prove 
that  the  point  ti  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B  for  the  action  between 
It  and  any  other  distribution  of  matter  wholly  exteinal  to  the 
lx>unding  surface  of  A . 

First,  since  the  resultant  force  passes  through  G  for  any  one 
position  of  ^,  &  is  the  centre  of  gravitj'  of  B  for  n  distribution  made 
up  of  a  repetition  of  A  in  any  number  of  difieient  positions.  Take 
such  a  poeition  of  A  that  a  sphere,  centre  C  sa}',  can  be  described  so 
IIS  to  completely  enclose  it  without  including  any  part^of  B.  Now 
turn  A  round  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  as  an  axis  so  that  each 
particle  describes  a  circle :  since  the  resultant  attraction  between  it 
and  B  passes  through  6  for  every  position,  so  also  will  the  resultant 
attraction  between  B  and  a  body  formed  by  distributing  each  particle 
of  A  uniformly  round  the  circle  it  has  described. 

Also  since  this  holds  for  every  axis  through  C  round  which  A  can  be 
revolved,  it  holds  for  the  attraction  between  B  and  the  body  formed  by 
uniformly  distributing  each  particle  of  A  over  the  sphere  of  centre  (' 
on  which  it  lies  in  any  of  the  positions  just  considered.  Thus  it 
holds  for  the  attraction  between  A  and  a  body  made  up  of  uniform 
concentric  shells. 

But  the  force  between  any  uniform  shell  and  each  particle  of  an 

•  Proc.  R.f!.E.,  Febrnar;  1864. 
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external  body  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were 
concentrated  at  the  centre.  Hence  the  attraction  between  B  and  a 
particle  equal  in  mass  to  B  placed  at  C  passes  through  G  as  well  as  C 

Hence  also  the  resultant  attraction  between  any  particle  at  C  and 
B  passes  through  G.  This  holds  for  any  position  of  G  for  which  a 
sphere  can  be  described  as  stated  above ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  C 
can  be  taken  anyichere  in  the  space  external  to  B. 

For  take  a  position  of  A  for  which  a  sphere  can  be  di-awn  to 
include  A  and  exclude  B,  There  will  be  a  certain  region  within 
which  the  centres  of  such  spheres  can  lie  and  outside  which  they  cannot. 
Place  A  partly  within  partly  without  such  a  region.  The  attraction 
between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at  any  point  w^ithin  the  region  is 
through  Gf  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction 
between  B  and  the  part  of  A  within  the  region  passes  through  6', 
since  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  pai-ticle.  But  since  the  whole 
atti-action  between  A  and  B  acts  through  (?,  the  direction  of  the 
attraction  between  B  and  the  remainder  of  A  passes  through  G, 
Spheres  can  now  be  drawn  from  points  within  a  new  region  of  space 
so  as  to  include  the  latter  part  of  A  and  exclude  B,  and  it  can  be 
proved  as  before  that  the  action  between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at 
any  point  within  the  new  region  passes  through  G,  This  latter 
i-egion  may  be  extended  like  the  former  one  ;  and  in  this  way  it  can 
be  proved  by  successive  steps  that  a  particle  situated  at  any  point 
external  to  ^  is  atti-acted  in  a  line  joining  it  with  G, 

Since  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  passing  through  G,  the 
equipotential  surfaces  described  in  space  external  to  B  are  e%idently 
spheres  with  their  centres  at  G,  It  follows  that  G  must  be  surrounded 
by  matter,  that  is,  that  no  path  can  be  drawn  to  G  from  space  external 
to  B  without  passing  through  the  matter  of  B.  For  if  *.uch  a  line 
could  be  drawn  G  would  lie  in  free  space  continuous  with  that  outside 
B,  and  in  that  space  the  lines  of  force  would  be  straight  lines  through 
G.  Thus,  a  closed  surface  could  be  described  in  free  space  about 
G  the  surface  integi-al  of  normal  force  over  which  would  not  be  zero, 
and  which  therefore  must  according  to  §  456  include  matter,  which 
contradicts  the  supposition  as  to  the  position  of  G,  Hence  a  body 
such  as  an  anchor  ring,  an  open  cylinder,  an  incomplete  spherical 
shell,  &c.y  cannot  have  a  centre  of  gravity. 

Since  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  spheres  with  a  common  centre 
6',  the  body  must  attract  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  G.  For  it  is  easy  to  show  by  considering  different 
sphencal  surfaces  that  the  field-intensity  at  external  points  falls  ofi* 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

For  external  points  on  spheres  which  are  described  from  G  as 
centre  but  which  do  not  include  the  whole  of  B,  the  equipotential 
surfaces  are  the  spherical  surfaces  passing  through  those  points. 
This  is  a  possible  case  when  we  have  a  sphere  as  at  §  492,  the  density 
of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  an 
external  point  F,  The  Centre  of  Gravity  G  is  then  the  inverse  point 
of  /'  relatively  to  the  sphere. 
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506.  Formation  of  Centrobaric  Distributions. — It  is  possible  to 
distribute  any  given  quantity  M'  of  matter  over  any  closed  surface, 
completely  enclosing  a  given  mass  M  of  matter  so  as  to  produce 
a  system  centrobaric  as  regards  tbe  field  external  to  the  surface, 
and  having  any  specified  internal  point  as  centre  of  gravity. 

For  (1)  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  at  the  given  surface  a  potential  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  potential  Y  produced  by  M  at  each  point  of  the  surface.     The 

Fig.  271. 


potential  at  each  point  of  the  surface  and  without  it  is  thus  reduced 
to  zero,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  is  -  M. 

Now  (2)  distribute  matter  over  the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at 
any  element  E  a  potential  kMjGE.  The  potential  at  each  element  E 
has  this  value,  and  the  external  field  is  precisely  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  M  at  G.  Therefore  the  system  is  centrobaric,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  zero,  and  the  whole  quantity 
within  is  the  same  as  before.  Now  add  any  quantity  of  matter  over 
the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at  each  element  E  a  potential  kM'jGE. 

The  potential  at  each  element  of  the  surface  is  now 
Ic{M-\-  M')GE,  and  at  each  external  point  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  M+M'  at  G.  If  we  do  not  contemplate  negative 
matter  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  we  must,  if  the  field -intensity 
is  outward  instead  of  inward  across  the  surface  at  any  element, 
diminish  J/,  so  that  M'  may  be  made  sufiScient  for  the  required 
purpose. 

We  have  an  important  but  less  general  problem  when  M  is  zero. 
Particular  cases  of  this  are  a  spherical  shell  of  matter,  the  surface 
density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  an 
external  point  F^  and  a  spherical  volume  distribution  the  density  of 
which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  F.  The 
shell  attracts  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at 
O,  the  inverse  point  of  F  with  respect  to  the  sphere.  Hence,  if  any 
internal  point  is  to  be  chosen  as  (r,  the  density  must  be  made  to  vary 
inversely  as  the  cube  (or  the  fifth  power  according  to  the  case)  of 
the  distance  from  the  corresponding  inverse  point  F  outside. 

It  is  clear  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  centrobaric  body  coin- 
cides with  its  centre  of  inertia.     For  the  body  is  centrobaric  for  all 

2h 
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external  extracting  bodies.  It  is  so  for  a  body  so  distant  that  the 
forces  on  the  different  particles  of  the  centrobaric  distribution  are 
infinitely  nearly  parallel;  the  forces  on  the  particles  are  propor- 
tional to  the  masses,  and  the  centre  of  these  forces  (§  174)  is  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

r)07.  Oentrobaric  Distributions  are  Kinetically  SymmetricaL — 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  a  centrobaric  body  has  the  same  moment 
of  inertia  about  every  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  is  to 
say,  all  such  axes  are  principal  axes,  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  for 
that  point  is  a  sphere.  The  reader  may  endeavour  to  supply  a  proof 
of  this  theorem,  or  have  recourse  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  Xatural 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  Part  II.,  where  further  information  regarding 
centrobaric  bodies  will  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ASTRONOMICAL  DYNAMICS.* 

508.  Orbital  Motion  of  a  Particle  under  a  Central  Force. 
Specification  of  the  Central  Force. — We  shall  take  first  the  case  of 
a  particle  which  moves  under  the  influence  of  a  force  directed  towards 
a  fixed  point,  and  varying  according  to  a  single-valued  function  of  the 
distancfi  of  the  particle  from  that  point.  Afterwards  we  shall  con- 
sider shortly  the  problem  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  which 
act  on  one  another  with  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  illustrate  the 
result  by  means  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  add  a  few  general  considerations 
i-egarding  the  problems  of  greater  complexity  that  exist  in  the  motion 
of  the  planets  and  give  references  to  further  sources  of  information. 

The  line  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  particle  is  called 
the  radius-vector,  its  length  is  denoted  by  r.  If,  then,  F  be  the 
central  force,  we  have  F=J\r),  Unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  thu  force  on  the  particle  is  an  atti^action,  and 
that  F  is  its  numerical  value.  Also  the  positive  sense  of  the  radius- 
vector  will  be  taken  as  outwards  from  the  centre  :  hence,  when  the 
mass-acceleration  in  this  sense  is  calculated,  we  shall  have  to  equate 
it  to  -  F,  Until  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
theory  to  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  particle 
will  be  taken  as  of  unit  mass.  To  modify  the  equations  at  any 
stage,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  accelerations  by 
the  mass  m  of  the  moving  particle. 

509.  The  Motion  is  in  One  Plane. — The  particle  is  supposed 
given  in  motion  at  a  cert€dn  instant  with  velocity  v^  at  a  point  at 
which  the  radius-vector  has  length  r^»  The  distance  traversed  by 
the  particle  in  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time,  dty  including  or 
immedifitely  succeeding  the  instant  is,  of  course,  v^dt,  and  the  accele- 
ration is  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  centre  of  force  and  the 
element  of  path  v^dt.  The  velocity  generated  in  dt  therefore  lies  in 
that  plane,  so  that  in  the  next  element  of  time  the  motion  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  before,  and  so  on. 

510.  Accelerations  along  and  at  Bight  Angles  to  the  Badins- 
Vector.  Law  of  Uniform  Description  of  Areas. — These  are,  of 
course,  accelerations  along  directions  fixed  in  space  and  coinciding  at 

*  This  chapter  may  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading  and  by  beginners. 
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Fig.  27*2. 


the  instant  with  the  radius- vector  and  the  perpendicular  to  it.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  particle  P  is  moving,  as  shown  in  Fig.  272, 
about  the  centre  of  force  0,  and  that  the  accelerations  are  taken  in 

the  directions  OP,  PN,  where  OP  is 
the  position  of  the  radius- vector, 
making  an  angle  Q  with  the  fixed 
h'ne  OA  in  the  plane  of  motion,  and 
PX  is  at  right  angles  to  0/*,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  velo- 
city relatively  to  the  moving  direc- 
tion OP  is  r.  But  this  direction  is 
turning  round  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow  with  angulnr 

velocity  0.  Hence  the  velocity 
parallel  to  a  fixed  line  coinciding 
with  OP  of  a  point  on  PX  distant 

• 

q  from  P  isr-dq.  If  y  is  fixed  in 
value  the  velocity  of  the  same  point 
relatively  to  the  moving  axis  PX  U 

zero,  and  its  velocity  q  +  Or  along  a  fixed  axis  coinciding  with  the 

instantaneous  position  of  PX  reduces  to  &i\  The  velocities  of  P 
relatively  to  the  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  OP,  PX  are  therefore 

■ 

r,  Or.  . 

The  accelerations  are  therefore,  by  (76),  §  271,  r-rd^  along  OP, 

and  rO  +  2rd  along  PX.    The  former  must  be  equal  to  the  force  f i-om 
0  to  P,  and  the  latter  must  be  zero. 
We  thus  get 

r-r6^'=  -F,  r'e  +  2re  =  0.  (1) 


The  latter  equation  may  be  written 


(2) 


and  has  the  following  obvious  interpretation.  The  area  swept  over 
by  the  radius-vector,  while  the  angle  6  is  increased  by  the  element  dO, 

is  ^r^dO,so  that  r^d  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius- vector.  Equation  (2)  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment 

r^e^h  (3) 

where  ^  is  a  constant ;  that  is,  that  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by 
the  radius-vector  is  unvarying.  This  is,  in  other  words,  the  theorem 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle  about  the  centra  of 
force  0  is  constant,  a  theorem  which  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particle  at  each 
instant  passes  through  0,  and  therefore  has  no  moment  about  0. 
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interval  of  time  dt  following  the  instant  is  towards  or  from  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Thus,  in  the  former  case  the  direction  of 
motion  changes  from  P  to  Q,  hb  shown  in  Fig.  273,  and  in  the  latter 
from  P'  to  ^,  as  in  Fig.  274. 

The  same  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.  It  is  clear  from 
Fig.  275,  in  which  PQ  denote  the  positions  of  the  particle  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  an  interval  of  time  dty  that  if  PQ  be  denoted 
hj  da,  and  ^aS'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP,  we  have  QS  =  rdOy 

Fio.  274. 


Fio.  273. 


SP  =  -  dr.     Hence  ds^  =  r^dS^  +  dr^.     Also  if  OMP  be  a  right  angle 
sin  SPQ  =  p/r  =  rdd/ds.     Thus  dsr'  =  r*dd^/p^.     Hence 


and  we  obtain 


1   dp       ^/d^u       \      F  ,,..v 


by  (6)  since  du/d6.dH/dr=  -  u^. 

It  is  clear  that  for  concavity  towards  0,  p  must  increase  or 
diminish  with  r,  that  is,  dp/dr  must  be  positive.  Hence  dh^/dS^  +  m 
must  also  be  positive.  The  reverse  is  the  case  for  convexity.  Thus, 
according  as  F  is  positive  or  negative,  that  is,  is  an  attraction  or  a 
repulsion,  the  curve  is  concave  or  convex  towards  the  centi^  of  force. 

514.  Law  of  Inverse  Square.  Criterion  of  Orbit.  Velocity 
from  Infinity. — Calculating  the  value  of  v^,  the  square  of  the  velocity 
when  the  radius-vector  is  of  length  r  and  makes  an  angle  6  with  a 
line  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  we  obtain  from  (9)  (since  7>r  =  h) 
and  (8) 
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(11) 


But  the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  unit  particle  in 
falling  under  the  influence  of  a  centreward  force  ixjx^  from  infinity 
to  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  force  is  given  by 


'■•-'"ft'":- 


Hence 


r2-v2=^= 


h^ 


a     a\\-e^) 


(12) 


(18) 


Fig.  275. 


Thus,  if  v^>  V'^,  then  6>1,  and  the  path  is  a  hyperbola;  and  if 
v^<  r,  then  e<  1,  and  the  path  is  an  ellipse.  The  path  is  therefore  an 
ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus  according  as 


Fig.  276. 


the  velocity  v  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  V,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
expressed,  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  from  infinity.  When 
the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola  under  an  attractive  force,  the  particle  moves 
in  that  branch  of  the  hyperbola  within  which  lies  the  centre  of 
force. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  force  is  repulsive  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola 
with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus,  but  the  particle  moves  in  the 
branch  which  is  convex  to  the  centre  of  force.  The  two  cases  are 
shown  in  Fig.  276.     F  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  particle  moves 
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in  the  branch  A  or  the  branch  B,  according  as  the  force  is  attractive 
or  repulsive. 

If  the  law  of  force  be  ft/r",  where  n>l,  the  velocity  from  infinity 
is  given  by 

r 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  force  be  /ir"*,  where  7ii>  -  1,  the 
velocity  from  infinity  is  infinite.  But  in  this  case  the  velocity 
acquired  in  moving  from  a  point  at  distance  r  to  the  centre  of  force 
is  finite.     Using  V  in  this  sense  we  obtain 


^y'-=.f 


'^dr  = -J"- 1'"^+'.  (15) 

m  +  1 

0 


515.  Energy  of  Orbital  Motion  of  Particle. — We  can  now 
assign  the  energy  of  the  motion.  The  potential  energy  of  the 
moving  particle  in  any  position,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  r,  is  the  work  which  must  be  done  against  the 
attraction  f(r)  in  carrying  the  particle  to  that  position  from  a 
chosen  standard  position  at  distance  c,  say.  If/(r)  =  /ir"'',  where  m' 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  the  potential  energy  E  is  given  by 

r  r 

E  =   ff{r)dr  =  IX  fr^'dr  =  -  A   (r'^''^'  "  c'^'^'h  ( 1  ^) 

c  c 

Hence,  if  at  a  distance  r  the  velocity  be  v,  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  energy  gives 

U^  +  E  =  W  +  -/*-,  (^'"'^^  -  c^'^^)  =  A^  (1 7) 

m+1 

where  K  denotes  the  whole  energy  of  the  particle. 
If  wi'  <  -  1  =  -  7i,  say,  this  last  equation  becomes 

\v'  +  E=^  W-  -  -^-  (r»-»  -  c'-«)  =  K,  (18) 

n  —  1 

Taking  in  this  case  c  = «  for  the  standard  position  of  zero 
potential  energy,  this  last  equation  becomes 

71  —  1 
or 

it.->_|r2  =  A'',  (19) 

where  V  is  the  velocity  from  infinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  m'>  -l,E  becomes  infinite  when  a  =  oc  , 
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and  we  choose  as  the  standard  position  r  =  0.     Hence  in  this  case 
to'  + 1  is  always  positive,  and 


m  +1 
The  energy  equation  is  therefore 


•w'+l  _ 


=  iF2. 


7n  +  1 


(20) 


The  energy  equation  (18)  gives,  of  course,  if  v^  be  the  velocity  at 
distance  r^  in  the  orbit, 

Fig.  277. 

?i  —  1 

If  the  motion  be  in  an  ellipse 
under  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  and  i?^  ^®  ^^^ 
velocity  at  the  shortest  distance, 
that  is,  at  the  distance  a{l-e) 
(§  512)  from  the  focus  which  is  the 
centre  of  force,  the  equation  of 
energy  is 

\r     a(l-c)/ 

But  since  the  particle,  when  at  dis- 
tance a(l  -  c),is  moving  perpendicularly  to  the  major  axi8,'r,a(l  -e)  =  //, 
or  r^2  =  A2/a2(l  - c)2  =  /*(l  4-e)/a(l  - e),  since   yn  =  h^la(\  - e%      Thus 
(22)  becomes 

(22) 


\  r     2a/ 


the  ecjuation  (11)  already  obtained  above. 

^K).  Tangential  and  Normal  Besolution.  Ohord  of  Ourvature. 
— Let  the  velocity  v  at  the  point  P  be  inclined  to  the  radius-vector 
at  an  angle  ^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  277.  The  component  of  central  force 
along  the  tangent  is  jPcos^,  in  the  direction  opposing  the  motion,  the 
other  rectangular  component  i^sin^  is  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature.   Hence,  if  R  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  1\ 


V—  =  -  FcoRd)y     —  =  Fsind>. 
(Is  R 


(2;i> 


By  Fig.  277  costp  =  dr/d8,  and  therefore  the  first  of  (23)  becomes 
vdv  =  -  Fdr,  so  that  we  obtain  by  integration 

lv^=  -/Fdr+C, 
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whicli  is  another  form  of  the  energy  equation.     If  F=f{r)  this  is 

or 

.      liV^-W  =  F{r,)-F{r),  (24) 

if  F{r)  =/f{r)d7%  and  r^  is  the  value  of  the  distance  at  the  point  from 
which  the  integration  is  regarded  as  hegiin. 

For  example,  if /(r)  =  /jt/r2,  and  r^  is  a(l  -  c),  that  is,  if  the  orbit  is 
an  ellipse  round  a  centre  of  force  in  one  of  the  foci, 

This  is  equation  (22),  which  was  obtained  in  §  515  by  practically  the 
tsame  process. 

The  second  equation  of  (23)  can  be 
Fig.  278.  written  in  the  form 

^•2  =  Ji^.2/?sinf  (26) 

But  2i?sin^  is  the  length  of  what  is 
called  the  "chord  of  curvature"  through 
the  centre  of  force,  that  is,  that  chord 
of  the  circle  described  from  the  oentie 
of  curvature  with  radius  R  which  coin- 
\  /        cides  in  direction  with  PO.     [Fig.  278 

\  /         shows  the  centre  of  curvature  C  of  the 

orbit  (an  ellipse)  at  the  point  F,  S  is 
the  centre  of  force,  and  PS 7*  the  chord 

""~ ''  of  curvature.]      By   comparison   with 

the  equation  v^  =  2ghy  we  see  that  v^  is 
the  velocity  which  the  particle  would  acquire  in  moving  from  rest 
under  a  constant  acceleration  F  in  the  direction  of  motion,  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  chord  of  curvature. 

Thus,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  circular  orbit  of  radius  a  about  a 
centre  of  force  at  the  centre  and  under  a  force  fija^  the  velocity  is  that 
which  would  ba  acquired  by  the  unit  particle  in  moving  under  constant 
acceleration  fi/a^  in  the  direction  of  motion  through  a  distance  ia. 
The  velocity  proper  to  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the 

earth  in  a  circle  of  radius  B  about  the  earth's  centre  is  therefore  JgR 
where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  distance  /?.  The  period 
of  revolution  of  the  satellite  would  be  '2irP/JgR=^27rJBig,  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  oscillating  under  gravity^,  and  of  length 
equal  to  the  earth's  radius. 

517.  Apsides  and  Apsidal  Distances. — In  an  elliptic  orbit  de- 
scribed round  a  centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  there  are  only  two  points 
at  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius- vector. 
8uch  a  point  is  called  an  ajjse^  and  its  distance  from  the  focus  is 
called  an  apsidal  distance. 
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The  condition  for  an  apse  is  that  dujdB  =  0,a,nd  by  using  this 
condition  in  the  general  difierential  equation  of  a  central  orbit  it  caa 
be  proved  that  while  the  number  of  apsideK  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  orbit,  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  apsidal  distances  if  the 
force  varies  as  a  sing) e< valued  function  of  the  distance.  This, 
however,  can  be  seen  without  analysis  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. Let  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  apse  be  reversed 
in  direction  without  change  of  numerical  value,  the  portion  of  the 
orbit  just  before  described  will  be  retraced,  since  the  acceleration  is 
tbe  same  aa  before  at  each  point,  but  inclined  to  the  direction  of 
motion  at  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  its  former  inclination 
to  the  direction  of  motion  at  the  same  point.  Hence,  whatever  rate 
of  increase  or  diminution  of  velocity  took  place  in  any  element  of 
the  path  before,  there  will  be  an  equal  diminution  or  increase  in  the 
same  element  in  tbe  backward  motion.  But  the  part  of  the  orbit 
described  in  the  backward  motion  must  be  that  which  would  be  given 
by  the  part  beyond  the  apse,  if  the  diagram  were  turned  round 
through  an  angle  of  180',  the  radius-vector  to  the  apse  as  an  axis. 
The  parts  of  the  orbit  on  the  two  sides  of  an  apse  therefore  lie 
symmetrically  about  the  radius-vector  to  the  apse,  and  the  apsidal 
distance  first  on  one  side  in  e(]ual  to  that  first  on  the  other  side  of 
the  apse. 

018.  Deteimiiiatioii  of  Orbit. — If  the  plane  of  the  orbit  and  the 
centre  of  force,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  be  given,  the 
orbit  can  be  determined.  The  case  of  greatest  physical  importance  i» 
the  elliptic  orbit  described  by  a  particle  under  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  centre  of  force  is  the  focus  .S',  Fig,  278,  of  the  ellipse.  The  plane 
of  the  orbit  being  given,  and  the  centre  of  force,  if  the  velocity  v  at  ii 
point  P,  distant  r  from  the  centre  of  force  be  known  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  the  orbit  can  be  completely  determined.  For  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  force  on  tbe  direction  of  motion  at  P  is 
known  in  length  and  position.  If  its  length  be  p,  we  have  vp  =  h  ; 
hence  h  is  known. 

For  an  ellipse,  as  has  already  been  seen,  r-  must  be  less  than 
2/i/r,  the  square  of  the  velocity  from  infinity  at  P.  This  is  known 
since  f*  is  supposed  known.  By  §§  512,  OU,  a{l-e^)  =  ¥/^,  and 
r"  =  ^(2/r-l/«).     Thus 

and  therefore  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  minor  is  by  Fig.  277 

(,.„,/!  ;,..4y^-y|^rfn(,.  (2») 

The  orbit  is  finally  determined  as  follows.  The  direction  of 
motion  being  known,  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  P  can  be  drawn. 
This  drawn  inward  makes  an  angle  ir/2-^with  the  radius-vector  ;  a 
line  drawn  inward  from  P  making  an  equal  angle  with  SP  will  pass 
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Fig.  279. 


through  the  second  focus  S\  and  since  SP  +  PS'  =  2a,  the  second 
focus  is  determined. 

For  this  determination  there  have  been  required  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force,  a  point  in  the  orbit,  and  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  at  that  point. 

519.  Elements  of  an  Orbit. — In  the  case  of  a  planetary  orbit  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  determined  by  its  inclination  to 

the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
(or  ecliptic),  and  the  position 
of  the  line  of  intersection  of 
these  two  planes  (which  passes, 
of  course,  through  the  sun*s 
centre),  or  lijie  of  nodes  as  it 
is  called.  The  nodes  are  the 
two  points  where  the  planet 
in  its  motion  passes  through 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  To 
an  eye  placed  in  space  away 
beyond  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  on 
the  ecliptic,  the  planet  will 
appear  to  pass  from  the  under 
or  southern  side  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  the  upper  or  northern 
side  at  one  node,  and  to  pass 
from  the  upper  to  the  under  side  at  the  other  node.  The  former  is 
therefore  called  the  ascending  node,  the  latter  the  descending  node. 

The  position  of  the  line  of  nodes  is  defined  by  the  angle  the  line 
drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  the  ascending  node  makes  with  that 
drawn  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  is  called  the  '^  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node.'* 

The  position  of  the  major  axis  and  the  centre  of  the  orbit  are 
given  by  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  (or  point  at 
which  the  planet  is  nearest  the  sun)  and  the  perihelion  distance 
a(l-e). 

This  determination  of  the  orbit  involves  a  knowledge  of  six 
quantities;  (1)  the  semi-axis  major  a,  (2)  the  eccentricity  c,  (8)  the 
inclination  i//  of  the  plane  of  the  crbit  to  the  ecliptic  ;  (4)  the  longitude 
a  of  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  nearest  to  the  centre  of  force 
(the  "  longitude  of  the  perihelion ") ;  (5)  the  longitude  /3  of  the 
ascending  node ;  and  ((>)  the  longitude  TS  of  the  planet  at  the  zero  of 
reckoning  of  time.  This  last  is  called  the  epoch,  and  enables  the 
position  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  instant  to  be  stated. 

520.  Anomalies: — True,  Eccentric,  Mean.  Relations  connect- 
ing them. — The  angle  turned  through  by  the  radius- vector  as  the 
particle  moves  from  its  position  A,  Fig.  27*J,  of  shortest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force  S  is  called  the  true  anoinaly.  It  is  thus  the 
angle  ASP,  If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  major  axis  AA  oi  the 
orbit  as  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  XP  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
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the  major  axis  to  the  particle  P,  and  produced  to  meet  the  circle  at 
Q,  tlie  angle  ACQ  is  called  the  eccentric  anomali/. 

The  moan  angular  velocity  n  with  which  the  radius-vector  turns 
round  is  h/ah,  since  nab  is  the  area  swept  over  ia  one  revolutinn, 
&nd  A  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area.  Or,  since  b  =  iij\  -e- 
andA=  J;*a(l-^) 


=v/5 


(2!l) 


The  quantity  nt,  if  t  be  time  of  describing  the  arc  AP  of  the  orbit,  is 
ciUed  the  mean  anomali/.  The  period,  or  time  in  which  the  radius- 
vector  makes  one  turn,  is  thus  '2ir  Ja^jfi. 

Referring  to  Fig.  27K,  and  calling  the  eccentric  anomaly  ip  and  the 
ti'ue  anomaly  H,  we  can  expre-s(l)n(,  (2)d,  in  terms  ol  <p.  Clearly  areii 
ASP  =  {bja)  area  AS<i  =  (hja)  (area  A  VQ  -  area  SGQ)  =  j  ab{,p  -  esin  ^). 
But 


(m) 


area  A SP  =  '^ area  APA' =  wi  x  |  ab. 

Hence 

Also 

H(  =  ^-esin^. 

But  also 

XS'  =  CS  -  C.V  =  ae  -  n  cos  p  =  o(e  -  co. 
^'S^  -5rcosO  =  a[eco6^-l)oo£H. 

Hence 

that  is 

COS9-'— '^  or  l^-^-H-^.l- 
ecos^-1          1 +cos«     1 -e  l+c( 

«nj..y;+|,..!,. 

Also  as  the  reader  may  verify 

Sinf.yi-,!     "H?^ 

From  (31)  we  have  tan  i^  =  tan ^0^(1  -e)/i  +« and,  therefore,  by 
(32)  we  can  write  (30)  in  the  form 


-{v/[;>i»}wr^r^ 


(3S) 


which  enables  the  time  taken  to  describe  any  arc  of  the  elliptic  orbit 
to  be  calculated. 

A  problem  of  great  importance  in  physical  astronomy  is  the  calcu- 
lation of  r  and  0  for  any  known  value  of  t.  This  is  known  as  Kepler's 
problem,  and  several  solutions  by  which  the  calculation  can  be  made 
by  approximation  have  been  given ;  but  for  these  the  reader  must 
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consult  treatises  on  Physical  Astronomy  or  special   works  on  the 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle. 

521.  Problem  of  Two  Bodies. — So  far  we  have  supposed  the 
particle  to  move  round  a  fixed  centre  ;  in  other  words,  the  satellite  has 
been  regarded  as  having  a  mass  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  primary  attracting  body.  But  in  the  actual  case  of  planetary 
motion  this  condition  is  only  approximately  fulfilled.  The  mass  of 
no  planet  can  he  regarded  as  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
sun,  and  therefore  there  is  acceleration  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet 
which  is  to  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  in  the 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  the  mass  of  the  sun.  We  have 
thus  the  so-called  problem  of  two  bodies  if  we  consider  the  motion  of 
any  single  planet.  Of  course  the  problem  of  the  exact  motion  of  a 
planet  is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  this,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
planet  and  the  sun  are  attracted  by  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system.  The  exact  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  any  one 
body  can  only  be  approximated  to  by  laborious  calculations  :  a  solution 
in  finite  terms,  even  for  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  three  mutually 
attracting  bodies,  is,  except  in  certain  particular  configurations  of  the 
bodies,  beyond  the  powers  of  analysis. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  already,  the  motion  of  a 
system  must,  in  order  that  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  may  apply, 
be  referred  to  a  system  of  axes  fixed  by  bodies  which  are  dynamically- 
independent  of  the  moving  system.  Now,  if  we  assume  this  law  for 
the  attraction  between  a  planet  and  a  slitellite,  it  follows  at  once 
from  §  15G  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  bodies 
is  unaffected  by  their  mutual  action.  The  reader  may  as  an  exercise 
write  out  the  detailed  proof  for  this  case ;  but  the  general  considera- 
tions stated  include  all  cases  that  can  arise. 

522.  Orbit  relative  to  Sun.  Correction  of  Kepler's  Third  Law. 
— The  planet  and  the  sun  thus  each  describe  an  orbit  in  the  plane  of 
motion  about  the  centroid  of  the  two  bodies ;  but  what  is  observed  is 
the  relative  motion  of  the  planet  about  the  sun  regarded  as  having  its 
centre  fixed  in  position.  To  find  this  motion  from  the  other  we  have 
to  apply  to  both  planet  and  sun  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sun 
and  m  that  of  the  planet;  then  if  kMmjr^  be  the  mutual  force 
between  the  two  bodies,  kMjr^  is  the  acceleration  of  the  planet 
towards  their  centroid,  and  km/r^  that  of  the  sun  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  relative  acceleration  of  the  planet  is  thus  k{M+m)/r^ 
inwards  along  the  radius- vector,  and  in  order  to  find  the  relative 
orbit  we  must  use  this  acceleration. 

The  period,  as  we  saw  in  §  r)20,  is  2vja^/fi  for  a  satellite  moving 
round  a  fixed  centre.  In  the  present  case  we  have  ft  =  k(M+m), 
and  so  for  the  period  we  obtain 

Now  consider  another  planet  of  mass  m^  and  period  T^,  and  let 
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the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  be  a^  and  assume  (see  §  529)  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  centroid  of  the  sun  and  planet 
is  kMjr^y  where  k  is  the  same  constant  as  before.  The  acceleration 
in  this  case  is  k{M+m^)jr^'.     Here 


so  that 


^■=Vi" 


a 


8 


^  1 


/;(i/-f-7?i,)' 


(85) 


It  was  observed  by  Kepler  that  7'^/T^^  =  a^/a^\8iTid  this  latter  relation 
is  generally  stated  as  Kepler's  third  law  of  the  planetary  motions. 
(See  §  526,)  Equation  {'f^o),  however,  gives  a  correction  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  ratio  m/M  is  not  insensible.  The 
following  table  *  illustrates  the  confirmation  of  the  connection  by 
observation.  The  mean  distances  a  are  in  terms  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  as  unit,  and  the  times  T  are  in 
terms  of  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  earth  as  unit. 


Planet. 

a 

Mercury . 
Venus     . 

•3871 
•7238 

Earth      . 

1 

Mars  .     . 

1-5287 

Jupiter   . 
Saturn    . 

5-2028 
9-5888 

Uranus  . 

19-1824 

Neptune. 

80-087 

a' 


■J-O 


•2408 
•6512 
1 

1-8808 
11-8618 
29-4560 
84-0123 


•0580 
-3785 
1 

3-5375 
140-701 
867-914 
7058-44 


164-616   '27098^4 


a3  -  T- 


•0580 
•8785  1 
1 

8-5375 
140-701 
867-658 
7058-07 
27098-4 


-0(^ 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  last  column  that 
.planets  which  have  masses  less  than  that  of  thf 
^3  _  jt2^  which  is  made  zero  for  the  earth,  is  ne^ 
the  planets  of  greater  mass,  and  has  its  grea' 
the  largest  and  most  massive  of  all  the  pla 
accordance  with  (35). 

523.  Determination  of  Mass  of  Planet 
The  problem  of  determining  the  mass  of 
if  the  planet  possesses  a  satellite.      ^ 
satellite  revolving  round  a  planet  of 

T  =  2irja"'^jk{7n  +  m'),  for  experience  ' 
between  the  planet  and  satellite  f 
multiplier  as  has  been  used  for  th 

♦  Maxweirs  M 
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planet.  If  The  the  period  of  the  planet  and  the  disturbing  action  of 
the  satellite  on  the  planet's  motion  be  neglected,  T=wJa^/k(M+m). 
Hence 

Tj^a^M+m^  (3(5) 

T-     a^  m-\-m 

Neglecting  m  we  get  from  this 

Thus  the  masses  of  planets  such  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
have  been  determined.  The  motion  of  each  satellite  where  more  than 
one  exist — for  example,  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  which  has  five 
satellites — is  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  others ;  but  allowing  for 
this  the  periods  are  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  third  law.  The 
observed  distances  enable  the  accelerations  to  be  found.  A  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun 
shows  that  the  same  constant  k  applies  in  both  cases,  as  has  been 
stated. 

524.  Kepler's  Laws.  Law  of  Description  of  Areas.  —  The 
motion  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  was  inferred  by  John  Kepler, 
astronomer  and  mathematician  to  the  Emperor  of  Bohemia,  from 
an  examination  of  observations,  mainly  of  the  planet  Mars,  made  by 
his  predecessor  in  office,  Tycho  Brah^.  His  results  are  contained 
in  h\^  Astronomm  Xova,  published  in  1G09,  and  though  the  dynamical 
ideas  contained  in  that  work  are  faulty,  it  contains  also  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitational  atti-action 
as  a  mutual  force  between  two  portions  of  matter.  Kepler's  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  planetary  motions  were  the  result  of  an  unavailing 
effort  to  reconcile  the  observed  places  and  their  times  of  occurrence 
with  the  hypothesis  of  motion  in  a  circular  orbit  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  eccentric  point.  The  centre  of  the  orbit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  midway  between  the  sun's  position  and  this  point. 
Kepler  noticed  that  at  the  greatest  or  the  least  distance  from  the  sun 
the  velocities  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  were  inversely  proportional  to 
these  distances,  that  is,  that  the  rates  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius-vector  were  equal  at  these  points.  He  concluded,  it  appears, 
that  this  relation  of  the  distances  would  hold  at  every  point,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  would  be  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  each  from  the  sun,  and  that  therefore  the 
fium  of  the  distances  of  the  equal  small  arcs,  into  which  any  finite 
small  arc  was  divided,  would  vary  as  the  time  taken  to  describe  the 
arc.  The  calculation  of  this  sum  proved  difficult,  and,  therefore,  for 
a  rough  verification  the  area  included  between  two  radii-vectores 
and  the  finite  arc  was  used  instead.  It  was  found  that  this  area 
varied  accurately  as  the  time ;  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  from  that  which  Kepler  set  out  to  verify. 
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525.  I.aw  of  the  Elliptic  Orbit.— Thus  was  established  for  the 
earth  the  l&w  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  radiiu-vector  to 
the  sun.  On  endeavouring  to  test  whether  this  law  held  for  Mars, 
still  adhering  to  the  idea  of  a  circular  orbit  about  an  eccentric  poiat, 
he  found  a  discrepancy  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  orbit  was  an  ellipse  with  ite  major  axis  along  the  fine  of 
apsidee  and  the  sua  in  a  focus  of  the  ellipse.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  "  First  Law  of  Kepler." 

526.  Third  Lav  of  Kepler.  Relation  between  FeriodB  and  Uean 
Distances. — It  was  not  until  much  later  that  Kepler  arrived  at  his 
third  law,  viz,,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun  (the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the  major  semi-axes  of  their 
orbits).  This  law  he  obtained,  not  from  any  theory  of  the  matter, 
but  by  trying  whether  various  relations  which  occurred  to  him  agreed 
with  the  observed  times  and  distances. 

We  shall  refer  to  these  law^as  first,  second  or  third,  according  to 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  show  how  Newton  was  led  to  his 
gravitational  theory  by  their  means. 

527.  Newton's  DedtictionB  firom  Kepler's  Laws. — From  the  first 
taw,  that  of  the  description  of  areas,  Newton  inferred  that  the  force, 
if  any,  on  the  planet  was  directed  along  the  radius-vector ;  for  from 
the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  iiself  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  force  does  or  does  not  act  on  the  planet.  For  example, 
the  radius- vector,  drawn  from  any  point  whatever  to  a  particle 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  describes  equal  area.s 
in  equal  times,  and  there  ia  no  force  on  the  paiticle. 

But  if  the  radius-vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times 
there  can  be  no  force  having  moment  round  the  fixed  point 
through  which  the  radius-vector  always  passes.  For  twice  the  rate 
of  description  of  area  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  motion 
about  the  fixed  point,  and  this  is,  by  supposition,  constant.  Hence, 
the  force,  if  any,  on  the  particle  must  be  directed  along  the  line- 
through  the  fixed  point.  This  was  Newton's  dynamical  deduction 
from  the  first  law  of  Kepler. 

528.  Deduction  of  Law  of  Force  ftom  the  Lav  of  the  Elliptic 
Othit. — From  Kepler's  law  of  the  elliptic  orbit  Newton  deduced  that 
a  force  acts  towards  the  sun,  and  varies  (as  the  plaiiet  changes  its 
position  in  its  orbit)  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  planet's  distance 
from  the  sun's  centre,  where,  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  of 
spherical  masses,  the  total  mass  of  the  sun  may  be  supposed  con- 
centrated. The  deduction  of  this  result  will  afford  an  example  of 
Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton's  method  of  the  hodograph. 

Let  APA',  Fig.  280,  represent  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  a 
tangent  to  the  orbit  at  the  position  P  of  the  planet  meet  a  cirde 
described  on  the  major  axis  as  diameter  in  the  points  R,  R,  Then, 
as  stated  in  §  78,  the  lines  SE,  S'R'  drawn  from  the  foci  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  and  ST=  S'R.  Let  the  sun's  centre  be 
supposed  to  be  at  rest  (§  522  above),  and  to  be  situated  at  S :  SP  is 
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the  radius-vector.  In  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  description 
of  areas  by  SP,  «.fi.9  =  A.  But  since  JtS.ST=b\  v.RS^vifilST. 
Hence  v  =  ST.hl^,  or  the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  proportional 
to  iS'7'.  Thus  the  circle  ARA'  repreaents  the  hodogmph  of  the 
planet's  motion.  The  hodographic  origin  U  S,  and  the  line  ST 
.repreaents  the  velocity  turned  through  an  angle  of  90^.  The 
motion  of  the  point  T,  which  ac- 
companiee  the  motion  of  P,  repre- 
sents the  acceleration  of  /',  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  on  which  ST  re- 
presents the  velocity.  The  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  T  is  along  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  T,  and  is 
towards  A  it  P  is  moving  towards 
It ;  hence  as  the  hodo;rraph  is  tui-ntd 
through  90°,  BO  that  ST  repreaents  a 
velocity  from  Pto  R,  the  acceleration 
of  /"  ia  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
at  T,  that  is  along  CT,  that  is  along 
PS.  [That  TC,  which,  since  TRR  i» 
a  right  angle,  must  if  produced  pass  through  If,  id  parallel  to  SP,  may 
be  seen  geometrically  from  the  fact  that  since  the  tangent  at  P  makes 
equalangles  with  P^and/'S',  ^5:  ST=RP:  PR'.] 

But  since  TC  remaias  parallel  to  SP,  and  SP  turns  with  angular 
velocity  0,  the  speed  of  T  in  the  circle  is  aS.  This  represents  the 
acceleration  on  the  same  scale  as  that  on  which  ^7'represente  the 
velocity,  and  therefore  the  acceleration  is  a6h/f^.  If  the  mass  of  the 
planet  is  unity,  this  is  the  force  upon  it  from  P  towards  >S'.  But 
hJT^^Q,  {SP'-r),  so  that  the  force  F  is  ah?/bh-^.  Hence  the  force 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  SP. 

Theaccelemtionis  thus  in'^u'll^.  If  the  mass  of  the  planet  be  w 
the  force  is  imv^a^jT'r^.  Now  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  sun 
and  the  planet  is  kMmjj^,  and  the  acceleration  produced  by  it  is  less 
than  that  just  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  Mj{M+m).  Hence  we  have 
kMlr'  =  4^'jT'.Mt^l{M  + my,  ao  that 


T=2- 


"V  k{.\n 


.\r+m) 


(3H) 


as  was  found  before. 

,')29.  Dynamical  Interpretation  of  Kepler's  Third  Law.  — 
Newton's  dynamical  interpretation  of  Kepler's  third  law  was  that 
the  force  of  attraction  towards  the  sun  on  the  different  planets  was 
proportional  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

Let  us  suppose  £  to  be  the  gravitation  constant  for  one  planet 
of   mass  m,    period    T,  and   mean   distance  a,   and   k'  that  for  & 
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planet  for  which  the  corresponding  qmmtitieti  are  m,  T\  a'.    Then 
by  (38) 

But  Kepler  found  that  this  ratio  was  a?la'.  We  kaow  that  it  is 
very  approximately  (^(M+  m')ja'\M+  m).  Hence  k  =  k';  that  ia,  the 
forces  per  unit  of  mass  on  the  difier<?iit  planets  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  their  distances.  This  result  for  solar 
gravitation  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Newton's  pendulum  eicpe- 
riment  for  terrestrial  grariiy,  which  shows  that  the  forces  on  difierent 
bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  are  directly  proportional  to  their  masses, 
or  that  the  forces  per  unit  mass  are  the  same. 

iiAO.  Newton's  Discovery  of  Law  of  Univeisal  QravitatioiL — 
Kewton  was  iu  possession  of  the  theory  of  elliptic  motion  a  con- 
siderable time  before  be  was  in  a  position  to  announce  his  discovery 
of  universal  gravity.  This  he  arrived  at  by  showing  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  mooa  towards  the  earth  was  to  the  acceleration  of 
a  falhng  body  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distaoc«  of  the  moon  to  the  square  of  the  eartb'i)  radius. 
This,  on  the  assumption,  afterwards  justified,  that  the  earth  attracts 
external  bodies  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre, 
afforded  a  proof  that  the  two  accelerations  were  due  to  the  same 
oentreward  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  on  external  bodies. 

It  is  stated  that  Newton's  first  comparison  of  the  two  accelerations 
gave  a  serious  discrepance.  The  moon's  mean  distance  was  then  toler- 
ably well  known  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  but  this  latter  distance 
was  underestimated  through  an  erroneous  impression  that  a  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator  corresponded  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
on  the  earth's  surface.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
January  II,  1682,  Newton  learned  that  a  new  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  had  been  made  by  Picard,and  had  given 
69'7  miles  for  the  length  referred  to.  Newton  repeated  the  calcula- 
tion and  found  that  the  discrepance  had  disappeared.  About  three 
years  later  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  a  spherical  body  of  density 
symmetrical  about  the  centre  attracted  an  external  particle  as  if  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body  were  collected  at  the  centre.  The  last 
obstacle  to  the  enunciation  of  bis  great  principle  of  gravitational 
attraction  was  thus  removed,  and  he  stated  the  Ian  which  has 
been  already  illustrated  above  in  §§  1115, ..202,  and  by  some  of 
the  discussions  in  chap,  v.,  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particle  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  masses,  and  inversely  proportionaJ  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  There  is  thus  only  one  constant  i  which 
gives  in  absolute  units  of  force  by  the  formula  kmm'jr*  the  attraction 
between  two  particles  of  maasts  m,  m'  at  a  distance  r  apart.  We  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter  how  this  constant  has  been  determined. 

The  comparison  of  accelerations  referred  to  above  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows ;  The  moon's  mean  distance  is  237,000  miles,  th« 
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period  of  revolution  of  the  moon  is  27321  days.    Hence,  the  accele- 
ration of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  ig,  in  feet  per  second  per 


'27-321x86400, 


237000  >!  5280  =  -008866. 


Hence  for  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  we 
should  have  by  the  law  of  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  taking  the 
earth's  radius  as  S060  miles, 

_  237000'.^ 
^~   30G0' 


): -008866  =  31 -76, 


in  feet  per  second  per  second,  which  agrees  furly  with  the  actual  value. 

581.  Orbital  Uotion  of  a  Cliuter  of  Heteoritei. — The  question 
of  the  motion  of  a  cluster  of  particles  is  important  in  connection 
with  the  natural  history  of  comets  and  swarms  of  meteors.  A 
particle  in  such  a  cluster  is  under  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  the  particles  of  the  swarm.  If  the 
assemblage  of  particles  is  spherical  in  shape  and  of  uniform  distri- 
bution of  matter,  its  attraction  on  a  particle  at  any  point  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere.* 

Referring  to  Fig.  129,  let  C  be  the  place  ot  the  sun  supposed 
fixed,  A  be  the  centre  of  the  swarm,  and  B  an  individual  particle  of 
unit  mass ;  the  force  towards  the  centre  is  kMjAJP.  But  tti  =  * jrpr", 
where  p  is  the  (average)  mass  per  unit  volume,  and  r  =  AB.  I'he 
force  ia  therefore  JAwpr,  or  /*r  if  /*  be  put  for  ijirkp.  Then,  by 
§§  272,  273  (the  notation  being  as  stated  there,  ezcopt  that  r,  is  used 
instead  of  a  to  denote  the  distance  of  the  centre  A  Af  the  cluster  from 
C,  the  sun),  the  distance  r^  and  the  angular  velocity  v  being  both 
supposed  variable,  we  obtain,  since  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  sun  along  the  line  of  centres  of  the  sun  and  the  nebula  is  r,  +x. 

To  these,  since  all  the  particles  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  motion 
of  the  centre,  we  must  add  a  third  equation.  Let  z  be  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  motion,  then  we  have  approximately 


A'=  -kM{r,+x)l[{r,+:,)^  +  y'}l-f.x=  - kMHr,+x)^  - ^.r, 

approximately,  and  1'=  -kMyjir^-^xY  - ^i/.     Hence  the  etjuHtions 
are  (40)  above,  with  these  values  of  .A',  }'  used  in  them. 

'  The  asBDiDplioD  of  Gphericit;  is  somewfaat  violent,  and  can  be  ooly  ver; 
roughly  in  accordance  with  fact  in  any  actual  case.  It  seems  on  this  accoont 
unnecessarj  to  correct  tlie  result  given  in  (45)  below  for  the  effect  of  eCOUQ- 
tricitj  of  the  orbit  of  the  iswana. 
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Now  for  the  motion  of  the  central  particle  we  have  by  (40) 

r^-n\=-''^,     2nf,  +  r,rt  =  0.  (41) 

These  eqaatioos  used  in  (40),  with  the  values  of  A',  V  stated, 
give  approximately 

*"'  I      (42) 

if  r,  be  constant  it  will  be  constant  also,  since  then  the  centroid  of 
the  cluster  will  move  round  the  sun  in  a  circle.  The  attraction 
towards  the  sun  at  the  centre  is  nV,  per  unit  of  mass,  and  this  must 
be  kMjr-'.  Hence  v?  =  kMjr^.  Thus  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  particle  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  centre  of 
the  cluster  are  x,  y,  z, 

«-2nj-(S»'-^)a;  =  0  \ 

y  +  inj' +  fiy  =0  t       (43) 

;  +(n.*  +  /i)3    =0.  I 

itA2.  Condition  that  a  Swarm  of  Meteorites  may  keep  together 
under  the  Sun's  Attraction. — If  we  suppose  now  the  values  of  x 
and  y  to  oscillate  about  certain  constant  ^ues,  we  must  write 

«  =  ([cos(ni(  +  t),    y  =  6sin(nit  +  E), 
that  is  suppose  the  relative  orbit  of  a  particle  to  be  an  ellipse  of 


These  values  of  x,  y  substituted  in  (43)  give  the  condition 

(m*  -  ,i)(m=  +  Sn*  -  ^)  -  4m»nS  =  0,  (44) 

and  the  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  nt^  must  be  real  and  positive  if  the 
oscillation  va  the  values  of  x  and  ^  is  to  be  stable.  Now  if  m-  =  >^  cc, 
the  expression  on  the  left  is  positive.  IE  m^  =  fi,  or  m^  =  ^  -  3n^,  it  ix 
negative.  But  if  »i^  =  0  it  becomes  /*((!  -  3n^),  which  is  positive  if 
ft>:j»-.  Hence  the  graph  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (44)  will 
cross  the  axis  along  which  values  of  m^  are  measured  twice  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  origin  if  ft>:i)i'.  The  condifcion  required  is  there- 
fore that  just  stated." 

Now,  replacing  ^  by  ^jrip  and  v?  by  kMJT^,  we  obtain  the  in- 
«quality 

J,rp7-,">3.1/.  (45) 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  swarm  of  small  particles  may  keep  together 

*  It  U  to  be  observed  that  the  two  conditions,  obtained  b;  gubetltatlng  the 
values  of  x,  y  in  Ihe  flrat  two  eqnalioin  of  (43).  show  that  the  relative  otbit 
cannot  be  a  circle  unless  3n'  be  numerically  Bmall  in  comparison  with  it- to.''. 
The  Bwarm  therefora  cannot  be  a  ip/itrical  cluster  revolving  like  a  rigid  body 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  orbil  unless  this  be  the  case. 
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it  is  necessary  that  the  average  density  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
spherical  distribution  of  matter  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's  distance 
and  of  three  times  the  sun's  mass.  This  conclusion  is  due  to 
M.  Charlier,*  whose  investigation  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than 
that  given  above,  though  the  results  are  confined  to  the  special  case 
of  a  circular  orbit. 

583.  Elementary  Disenssion  of  Stability  of  Meteor  Swarm. — 
A  full  investigation,  from  the  equations  of  motion  is  necessary  if 
the  problem  is  to  be  pushed  further  to  the  case  of  a  swarm  of 
meteorites  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit ;  but  for  the  reasons  indicated 
in  the  footnote  on  p.  500,  this  is  unnecessary.  So  far  as  the  circular 
orbit  is  concerned,  the  main  result  can  be  obtained  by  simple  con- 
siderations. Consider  what  is  practically  the  case  supposed  above — a 
spherical  swarm  of  radius  a  moving  round  the  sun,  and  turning  as  a 
whole  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  in  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion, so  that  it  turns  the  same  face  always  towards  the  sun.  A  particle, 
of  unit  mass,  say,  at  the  centre,  C,  Fig.  281,  at  distance  SC  (  =  *•,) 

KiG.  281. 


from  the  sun,  is  in  relative  equilibrium  under  the  sun's  atti-action 
and  the  so-called  centrifugal  force.  That  is,  we  have  for  that 
particle  kMjr^  -  ?iV,  =  0. 

Again,  a  particle  on  the  outside  of  the  swarm  at  the  point  nearest 
the  sun  is  at  a  distance  r,  -  cr,  and  under  attraction  kM/{r^  -  a)*. 
Hence  there  is  a  preponderance  of  attraction  over  the  acceleration 
71*  (r,  -  a)  towards  S.     This  excess  is 


( 


-  n^{r^  -  a)  =  kM  \ -^  -       h-  -^ 


nearly.  This  must  be  balanced  by  the  attraction  towards  the  centre 
C  exerted  by  the  swarm  if  the  particle  is  not  to  leave  the  swarm. 
Hence  we  must  h&ve^irpka^/a^>SkMa/r^^  or, 

as  before.  The  same  result  would  be  obtained  for  a  particle  at  B. 
In  that  case  the  attraction  of  the  sun  kM/{r^  +  a)'-  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  acceleration  n^(r^  +  a)  towards  the  sun.  The 
condition  that  this  should  be  supplied  by  the  attraction  of  the  swarm 
s  that  *irpr^^  should  be  at  least  equal  to  3i/. 

*  BiMetin  de  I  Acudrihie  dc  <SY.  PiUrthourtj^  t.  xxxii.  No.  2. 
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This  result  holds,  of  course,  fur  all  particles  within  the  Bwarm  on 
the  line  SC,  for  any  Bucb  particle  experiences  no  force  on  the  whole 
from  the  spherical  layer  outside  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  particle  a.t  A  or  B  (or  on  the  line  SC) 
is  in  greater  danger  of  leaving  the  swarm  from  the  causes  just 
explained,  than  a  particle  elsewhere  on  the  spherical  surface. 

534.  Condition  that  a  Satellite  maj  be  retained  by  a  Planet  or 
a  Meteor  SwartD. — If  we  consider  an  isolated  particle  outside  the 
spherical  swarm  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  the  equations  will 
re<{uire  modification.     Thus,  putting  n  for  km,  we  find  instead  of  (48) 


Multiplying  these  by  i,  y,  i  respectively,  adding  and  integrating  we 
obtain 

c*  -  3i*»a;*  +  «V  -  ?-?  +C  =  «,  (47) 

where  c^  =  J:'  +  y*  +  i*,  and  C  is  a  constant.  This  is  the  equation  of 
relative  kinetic  energy  for  the  case  in  question. 

The  meaning  of  the  constant  C  can  be  assigned  as  follows.  The 
equation  of  energy  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  ^v^  —  ii{}jr—  l/2a)  =  U,  where 
a  denotes  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  major.  Writing  then  (47)  in 
the  form 

so  that,  C~nja,  we  see  that  njC  is  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  that  the  particle  would  describe  about  the  centre  of  the  fiwarm 
if  »  were  zero,  that  is,  if  the  sun's  action  were  entirely  negligible. 

We  can  show  that  this  equation  assigns  an  upper  limit  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  particle  can  move,  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  A, 
from  the  centre  of  the  swarm.  For  when  c^  has  a  given  value  the 
particle  must  lie  on  the  surface  given  by  placing  that  value  in  (48). 
Hence,  since  v^  is  positive,  the  particle  cannot  pass  acrcss  the  surface 
for  which  v^  =  0,  that  is,  the  surface  of  which 

3«V-«V-H^'(7=0  (4!t) 

is  the  equation. 

By  putting  £  =  0  in  this  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  curve  ia 
which  the  surface  intersects  the  plane  of  ^,  y,  namely 
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or  if  rcosO,  rsinS  be  put  for  a:,  y, 

3n*cos*fl.r»  -  Cr  +  2,.  =  0.  (5(1) 

If  this  cubic  equation  in  r  have  at  least  one  finite  positive  root 
for  every  value  of  cob6,  the  trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  x,  y 
will  have  a  closed  branch  round  the  centre.  Now  it  is  clear  by 
Descartes'  rule  of  signs  that  it  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
nwts  or  than  one  negative  root.     The  roots  are  all  real  if 

Heuce  there  are  two  positive  roots  if  this  inequality  is  satisfied,  and 
the  particle,  if  within  the  closed  curve,  cannot  pass  beyond  it  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit. 

The  greatest  value  of  cosS  is  1.  Heuce,  if  the  inequality  is  satisfied 
when  0  =  0or  e  =  »r,  it  is  a  fortiori  satisfied  for  all  other  values.  We 
have  therefore  ouljf  to  examine  whether  the  inequality 

SlnV 


<r.r) 


is  satisfied  for  any  problem  for  which  data  are  given.     We  shall 
suppose  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  when  cosff  =  0  the  equation  has  one  finite  root 
r  =  2ft/C  and  two  infinite  roots,  one  of  which  is  positive  the  other 
negative.  When  fl  =  0,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  a  root  corresponding 
to  this  lies  between  2fi/(7  and  AfijC,  and  for  values  of  6  ranging 
from  0  to  90 ''  its  value  gradually  diminishes  to  ifijC  at  9  =  90°. 

Besides  the  closed  curve  there  are  two  infinite  branches  given  by 
the  other  roots.  These  branches  are  asymptotic  with  the  two  lines 
represented  by  'An-x-  =  C.  For  points  between  the  closed  curve  and 
the  infinite  branches,  the  value  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (50) 
is  negative,  and  therefore  by  (48)  v^  is  negative.  Hence  the  velocity 
is  imaginary.  Inside  the  closed  curve  or  outside  the  infinite  branches 
V-  is  positive.  Hence  the  particle  must  in  the  one  case  remain 
inside  the  closed  curve,  or  in  the  other  case  remain  outside  the 
infinite  branches. 

The  closed  curve  or  oval,  and  the  infinite  branches  are  shown  in 
diagram  a  of  Fig.  282.  AA',  BB  are  the  lines  represented  by 
■'JitV  =  C.  The  oval  has  its  greatest  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  X,  that  is  .ex  in  the  diagram. 

In  diagrams  6/c  the  trace  of  the  surface  is  shown  for  the  respective 
cases  e»  =  81/n',  C^<81nV.  The  oval  and  the  infinite  branch  in  b 
meet  on  the  axis  of  a-,  and  it  appears  as  if  at  these  points  the  particle 
might  escape  from  the  oval.  The  condition,  however,  f*  =  81n>', 
which  gives  equality  of  the  two  positive  roots,  shows  that  at  the 
points  of  meeting  the  acceleration  of  the  particle,  as  well  as  its 
velocity,  is  zei'o. 

*  See  any  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
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In  the  remaining  case,  illustrated  by  diagram  Cy  there  are  no  real 
roots  for  cos 6  =  1,  and  there  is  no  closed  curve  surrounding  the  origin. 
There  is  therefore  no  upper  or  lower  limit  given  for  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  origin,  the  centre  of  the  swarm. 

We  can  apply  this  theory  to  the  moon  regarded  as  a  particle  of 
infinitesimal  mass,  and  supposed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  specified  in  §  274.    It 

is  easy  to  verify  that  the  ine-  Fig.  282. 

quality  is  satisfied,  and  that  a  6  c 

therefore  the  moon  lies  within    A  |}D   A  ti6  A  B 

the  closed  curve.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  C  =  fi/a  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  present  orbit 
of  the  moon,  we  obtain  as  a 
superior  limit  a  value  between  i 
2a  and  da. 

Retaining  terms  in  y  in 
(40)  above  we  should  obtain 
by  a  similar  process  a  more 

accurate  determination  of    X'  Bfi^  A''  Bt  /fll  B' 

the    limiting  surface.     Thus 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hill*  has  shown  that  the  limiting  surface  consists  of 
three  sheets,  one  enclosing  the  earth,  the  other  enclosing  the  sun, 
and  a  third  surrounding  the  other  two,  but  unclosed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  z.  The  value  of  v*  is  positive  only  within  either  closed  sheet 
or  outside  the  third,  and  therefore  v  is  imaginary  everywhere  else. 
A  particle,  therefore,  revolving  under  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
and  moon  cannot  cross  the  limiting  surface  if  within  either  of  the 
closed  sheets.  Mr.  HilFs  result  for  the  maximum  distance  for  the 
first  of  these  sheets  from  the  earth's  centre  is  110  radii  of  the  earth  ; 
the  moon's  average  distance  is  about  sixty  times  the  earth's  radius.t 
The  moon  is  therefore  within  the  surface  enclosing  the  earth,  and 
cannot  escape  from  it. 

535.  Planetary  Perturbations. — The  subject  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  planetary  motions  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  sketch  of 
elementary  lunar  theory  given  in  §§  274-27G  above,  whei-e  certain 
effects  of  the  solar  attraction  on  the  orbit  is  shown  in  the  relative  orbit 
of  Fig.  283.  The  whole  subject  of  Celestial  MecJianics  has  undei- 
gone  improvement  at  the  hands  of  Hill,  Gylden,  Poincare,  and 
others,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  memoirs  and  works  of  these 
authors  for  full  information.  The  calculation  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  lunar  and  planetary  orbits  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  former 
case,  and  of  other  planets  in  the  latter,  and  the  formation  of  tables 
of  the  places  of  the  moon  and  planets  must,  however,  still  in  practice 
proceed  by  the  older  processes  of  successive  approximation.     The^e 

*  American  Journal  of  31ai hematics,  vol.  i.  1870. 

t  The  reader  will  Hnd  further  information  on  the  sabjecb  of  the  preceding 
sections  in  Roath's  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  or  Tisserand's  Mecanique  CeUst", 
tome  iv. 
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will  be  found  explained  in  Laplace's  Mieaniqxie  Cileste,  or  in  the 
more  modem  work  of  Tisserand,  which  hns  the  same  title. 

D36.  Newton'B  BeTOlvlng  Orbit. — One  result  given  by  Newton 
ie  interesting — that  of  a  planet  under  a  disturbing  force,  which  in  pro- 
portional  to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  and  acts  along  the 
radius-vector.  Let  the  law  of  force  be/(M),  and  the  disturbing  force 
be  ii.u\  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

•<'«  +  ('l-fW>.«»l  (.52> 

<(»■     I,      h'l       4"«' 

Hence,  if,  instead  of  8,  we  write  ff  =  6Jl-  itlh\  and 

the  equation  reduces  to 

%*-"&^  <-> 

which  is  of  the  usual  form.  Tbe  motion  is  therefore  precisely  that 
of  the  particle  in  the  orbit  under  the  force  f{u),  with  the  difference 
that  the  angular  velocity  is  fl'=ee,  wherec  =  ^l -/i/A-.  Hence,  the 
orbit  is  the  undisturbed  orbit  supposed  turning  at  each  instant 
round  the  centre  of  force  with  angular  velocity  (c—  1)9. 

5S7.  DiBtttibing  Action  of  Small  Tangential  Force  on  Motion, 
of  Planet.  Tidai  Action  on  Hoon's  Motion. — Consider  a  particle 
moving  round  a  primary  in  a  very  gradual  spiral  path  tending  out- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  email  tangential  force  iu  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  action  of  this  force  taken  by  itself  is  to  ina'ea^e  the 
orbital  velocity  of  the  particle,  but,  as  the  central  force  is  inade- 
quate to  give  a  centre  ward  acceleration  corresponding  to  an 
increased  velocity,  the  particle  moves  out  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  the  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  component  of 
central  force  lesisting  tbe  outward  motion.  The  motion  may  he- 
approximated  to  by  supposing  the  par.ide  bubjected  to  a  series  of 
tangential  impulses  of  small  amount,  and  to  pass  out  after  each  to 
the  new  orbit  corresponding  to  the  new  velocity ;  but  we  shall  sup- 
pose the  tangential  force  to  act,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  new  orbit 
to  take  place,  continuously. 

If  «  be  the  velocity  and  a  the  radius  of  the  path,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  Jf-,  and  the  potential  enei^  -  nja.  Hence  the  energy 
equation  is  by  (22') 

i''-l--k  <»■'> 

If  now  the  tangential  force  act  for  uny  interval,  it  will  do  an 
amount  of  work  v),  t-ay,  on  the  particle  and  the  total  energy  will 
now  be  -  (ijia  +  w.  Hence,  if  v  be  the  velocity  and  a  the  distance  of 
the  particle  in  its  new  path  frou>  the  centre  of  foi-ce,  the  enei^ 
equation  is  now 
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But  for  the  relative  equilibrium  we  muRt  have  v'-  =  ii/a',  so  that  the 
equation  just  written  becomes 


Adding  thia  to  (54)  we  obtain 


K-K 


(60) 


that  is,  the  kinetic  energy  is  now  less  than  before  by  an  amount 

equal  to  the  increase  of  energy  w  produced  by  t)ie  tangential  force. 

The   tangentinl   component  of    the  central 

force  against  the   motion   must,   therefore,  I^'O-  2M3. 

have  been  double  tho  tangential  force  dip- 

turbing  the  motion. 

The  gain  of  potential  energy,  however,  has 
been  that  involved  in  the  change  from  —  ^/a 
to  -,/o',  or  -,/a'-(-,/o),,/o-,/a. 
Xh»  by  (54)  ud  (53),  » 


=  2w. 


(»;) 


that  is,  the  gain  of  potential  energy  is  twice 
the  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  or  there  is  a  gain 
to  of  energy  on  the  whole. 

Such  a  tangential  action  is  exerted  on  the  moon  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  high  water  (eee  chap,  xii.)  is  not  directly  under  the 
moon,  but  in  advance  of  the  radins-vector  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  moon.  Hence  the  resultant  action  is  not  through  the 
centre  0  of  the  earth.  Fig.  283,  but  in  the  line  QM.  This  gives  a 
diijturbing  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's  motion  of 
the  kind  discussed  above.  The  tendency  is  to  cause  the  moon  to 
move  further  off  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  the  whole  subject  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  chap.  xiv.  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  Tides. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

'       GRAVITATIONAL  ATTBAGTION:  THE   EARTH'S 

MEAN  DENSITY. 

588.  Determiiiation  of  the  Gonstant  of  Grayitation  and  of  the 
Earth's  Mean  Density.* — There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  attraction  of  each  of  the  planets  is  very  approximately  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  planet  were  collected  at  its  centre  of 
figiire.  There  are,  however,  in  some  cases,  probably  in  all,  deviations 
from  sphericity ;  all  have,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  oblateness  of  figure, 
produced  originally  by  the  axial  rotation.  To  this  are  due,  in  the  case 
of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation ;  but  the 
attraction  on  an  external  particle  is  piuctically  the  same  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its  centre.  It  is  a  result  of 
observation  that  the  earth  is  nearly  spherical  in  figure,  and  rotates 
about  a  diameter,  round  which  the  deviation  from  sphericity  is  very 
nearly  symmetrical.  Hence,  from  the  facts  that,  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  rotation  (§  281),  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  is  nearly 
constant  in  amount  at  all  points  on  the  same  level,  and  is  directed 
very  approximately  towards  the  earth's  centre,  we  conclude  that  the 
matter  composing  the  earth  is  distributed  with  a  close  approach  to 
symmetry  about  the  centre ;  that  is,  that  the  earth  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spherical  shells  each  of  uniform 
density. 

Also,  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  which  in  its  most  general  form 
(§  522)  is  found  fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  planets  and  the  sun,  but 
by  minor  systems  such  as  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  constant  of  gravitation,  k^  applies  to 
the  sun  and  all  planetary  bodies ;  and  it  was  shown,  as  we  have  seen 
by  Newton,  that  it  is  the  same  formula  of  attraction  kmm'/r^  that 
gives  the  force  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  the  acceleration 
of  a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  we  have  the  problem 
to  determine  the  constant  k  ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  attrac- 
tion between  two  particles,  each  of  unit  mass,  placed  at  unit  distance 
apart.  This  is  a  problem,  of  course,  belonging  to  universal  gravita- 
tion, and  could  be  solved  at  once  from  the  observed  acceleration  of 

*  A  valuable  account  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Pointing's 
Adams  Prize  Essav,  The  3Jean  Density  of  the  Earth,  London  :  Charles  Grimn 
&  Co.,  1894. 
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any  planet  or  satellite  if  the  mase  of  the  central  attracting  body 
were  known  in  terms  of  the  dynamical  unit  of  mass.  But  by 
fiuch  obeervationB  we  cau  only  compare  tho  masses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  one  another,  or  with  the  unknown  mass  of  the- 
earth. 

j)39.  ElementatTTboory.— If,  however,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  matter  of  known  density,  say  a  ball  of  lead,  on  a  particle  of  unit 
mass  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be  deter- 
mined, the  value  of  k  can  be  found,  and  also  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  For  let  Af  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  r  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  particle  from  the  centre,  and  I^  the  force  observed  in 
absolute  units.     Then  F=kMjt^,  or 

*-a^-  <'> 

The  value  of  k  can  then  be  used  to  express  g,  the  known  value  of 
gravity  at  the  place  of  experiment,  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mass  and 
dimensions.  By  §  2K1,  if  G  denote  the  total  gravitational  attraction 
at  the  earth's  surface,  R  the  earth's  mean  radiun,  v.  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  of  rotation,  and  X  the  latitude  of  the  place, 

g  =  G-  li'Roos.^X  =  0(1-  ^cos'X  y 

But  G  =  kVplJP,  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  earth  and  p  its  mean 
density,  and  n^RjG  =  ^^ ;  so  that 


R'\ 


(2> 


But  this  e(iuation  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is 
spherical,  which  is  not  accurately  true,  as  in  fact  the  earth  has, 
according  to  the  geodetic  results  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Olarke,  R.E.,  the 

following  dimensions*- — 

=  2092ti2M  feet 
^  208S4895     „ 

SO  that  it  hHK  an  ellipticity  e[  =  («  -  c)ja]  =  1  /2!»3-4Co. 

To  make  the  necessary  coiTection+  the  multiplier  of  kVp/JP  in 
(2)  must  be  diminished  by  ^m-  Je  -  ({,-)«- e)ein'A,  where  m  denotes 
1 I2H9.       Hence,    including   a    correction -term   -  2h/Ji  for   height   A 
above  the  mean  level  (and  taking  h  in  centimeti-ea),  we  have 
kVp,, 

The  value  of  T  in  cubic  centimetres  is  1  '0832  x  10"  and  of  Ji  ii 

timetres  is  6!t7  x  H)*. 


+  O-«)ainSX-3xI0-9A}.  (:t) 
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Now  let  g  have  been  determined  for  the  place  of  experiment 
either  by  direct  pendulum  observations,  or  from  the  formula 

^  =  980-6056  -  2-572C082X  -  OOOOOSA,*  (4) 

which  agrees  with  (3)  and  expresses  in  centimetre-second  units  very 
approximately  the  results  of  gravity  determinations  made  at  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  necessary  to  insert  in  (3)  the  values 
of  ky  V,  and  E  and  calculate  that  of  p.  It  remains,  therefore,  only 
to  discuss  the  determination  of  F,  by  means  of  which  k  is  found.  In 
the  statement  of  results  below  we  shall  use  the  symbol  A,  according 
to  usage,  for  the  earth's  mean  density. 

The  value  of  p  may  also  be  found,  without  using  the  value  of  A:, 
as  follows.  If  E==  Vp  we  have  G^kMjR'^^irkpR.  Hence,  GjF^ 
^vpJRr^/M,  and 

^d  G  M 

from  which  p  may  be  calculated  from  the  value  of  J/,  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  observed  value  of  F, 

540.  Cavendish's  Experiment. — The  mutual  attraction  of  two 
balls  of  lead  was  measured  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  t  by  a 
method  which  he  states  had  been  proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell, 
who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 
This  apparatus  was  improved  and  in  great  measure  reconstructed  by 
Cavendish,  but  the  principle  and  general  arrangement  remained 
the  same.  At  the  extremities  of  a  light  horizontal  rod  suspended 
by  a  torsion  wire  were  placed  two  equal  balls  of  lead.  There 
being  practically  no  force  on  these  spheres  except  the  downward 
force  of  gravity  on  each,  the  rod  would,  if  undisturbed  by  air- 
currents,  take  up  the  position  of  rest  for  which  the  wire  was  without 
torsion.  Then  two  large  equal  balls  of  lead  were  to  be  placed,  one 
near  one  of  the  suspended  spheres,  the  other  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  other,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  suspension  rod.  Pulls 
would  thus  be  exerted  on  the  balls  in  opposite  directions,  and  a 
couple  applied  on  the  suspended  system.  This  would  be  deflected  to 
a  new  position  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  deflecting  couple  would 
be  balanced  by  the  couple  of  torsion  due  to  the  twist  given  to  the 
suspension  wire.  The  deflection  of  the  suspended  system  would  give 
the  angle  of  torsion,  and  from  a  separate  determination  of  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  the  couple  could  be  obtained,  and  there- 
fore the  pull  in  absolute  units  between  each  pair  of  balls. 

541.  Details  of  Apparatns. — Figs.  284,  285  show,  in  elevation 
and  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  made  by  Cavendish. 
The  suspension -rod  A,  A,  with  balls  6,  6  and  suspension -wire  «/?,  was 

*  The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  given  in  Everett's  UniU  as  2*5028, 
hot  this  has  been  obtained  bv  using  a  lower  value,  1/282.  of  the  ellipticity. 

+  Experiments  to  Determine  the  Density  of  the  Earth,  Phil,  TVaia., 
vol.  Ixxzviii.  1798. 
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placed  within  an  inner  case  which  paitially  prevented  disturbances 
from  currents  o!  air,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  large 
outer  chamber  which  remained  constantly  closed.  The  rod  was  of 
deal  and  six  feet  in  length,  and  was  stiffened  by  a  wire  u,  u  stretched 


from  its  ends  over  a  rigid  vertical  strut  at  the  centre.  To  the  upper- 
most point  ai  the  light  girder  thus  constructed  the  suspension- wire 
was  attached  ;  the  other  end  was  held  by  a  torsion-head  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  inner  case.     This  head  could  be  reached  and  operated 


by  a  rod  H  from  outside  the  chamher.     Pour  levelling  screws  shown 
in  the  plan  enabled  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  set  up  in  proper 

The  large  masses  were  mounted  on  a  frame  turning  round  a  pivot 
in  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  which  they  could  be  brought  first  to 
the  position,  say  that  shown  in  full  lines  in  the  diagram,  then  to 
that  shown  in  the  dotted  tines ;  or,  if  required,  the  line  joining 
the  balls  could  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  A,  A,  so  as  to  exert  no 
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couple  on  the  suspended  system.  The  turning-frame  was  operated 
from  outside  the  chamber  by  a  cord  c  pajssed  over  a  horizontal 
pulley  p. 

Two  vertical  copper  rods  carried  the  spheres  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  these  rods  were  arrested  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-chamber 
by  stops  attached  to  the  outer  wall,  so  as  to  place  the  large  spheres 
in  position  as  close  as  was  possible  to  the  small  balls  without  dis- 
turbing the  inner  case. 

The  position  of  the  rod  A,  h  was  observed  on  scales  opposite  its 
extremities  by  means  of  telescopes  t,  t  placed  in  the  walls  of  the 
chamber.  These  scales  were  of  ivory  divided  to  twentieths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  rod  carried  a  vernier  of  £ve  divisions  at  each  end. 
The  necessary  illumination  of  scales  was  provided  by  the  lamps  L 
placed  opposite  apertures  in  the  wall  above  the  telescopes. 

The  suspended  balls  5,  &,  as  well  as  the  attracted  spheres  B^  By 
were  of  lead.  The  former  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  latter 
twelve  inches.  The  torsion-wire  was  of  silvered  copper,  and  was 
39^  inches  in  length.  At  first  the  wire  was  of  such  thickness  that 
the  time  of  a  torsional  oscillation  (half-period)  was  fifteen  minutes, 
but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  a  thicker  wire,  with  which  the  time  of 
oscillation  was  about  seven  minutes.  When  the  turning -frame  was 
against  the  stops  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-case,  the  centres  of  the 
large  balls  were  8*85  inches  from  the  central  vertical  plane  of  the 
case,  and  on  a  level  with  the  centres  of  the  balls  6,  h, 

542.  Method  of  Experimenting. — It  was  not  found  possible  to 
observe  the  positions  of  static  equilibrium;  what  was  done  was 
first  to  free  the  suspension  wire  as  far  as  possible  from  torsion,  with 
the  line  joining  the  large  balls  perpendicular  to  A,  h.  The  large 
balls  were  then  turned  into  position  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  which 
set  the  rod  A,  h  into  vibration  about  the  equilibrium  position. 
Three  consecutive  turning  positions,  or  positions  of  rest,  of  the 
vibrating  rod  h  h  were  observed  on  the  scale,  after  which  the  frame 
was  carried  round  to  the  position  on  the  other  side,  and  three 
consecutive  turning  positions  of  A,  h  again  observed.  From  these 
the  equilibrium  position  on  either  side  could  be  deduced,  and  the 
angle  between  these  was  taken  as  the  angular  deflection  produced  by 
carrying  the  balls  B^  B  from  one  configuration  to  the  other. 

The  time  of  vibration  was  carefully  determined  by  a  seiies  of 
observations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  served,  with  the  calculated 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  system,  to  enable  the  torsional 
couple  applied  by  the  wire  t(7  to  be  calculated.  These  observations 
were  made  for  both  positions  of  the  attracting  spheres  B^  B.  It  vras 
found  that  for  one  the  time  of  oscillation  (half-period)  was  426  seconds, 
for  the  other  427  seconds. 

543.  GorrectionB  Applied. — In  reducing  the  results  various 
corrections  had  to  be  made,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible 
here  to  go  into  details.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  original 
paper,  or  to  Professor  Poynting's  treatise.  For  one  thing,  the 
attracting  masses  B,  B  were  not  q\iite  opposite  5,  6,  as  the  distance 
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between  them  was  a  little  too  small.  Then  there  was  attraction  on 
each  ball  6  due  to  the  distant  large  sphere,  which  diminished  the 
effect  of  that  due  to  the  near  ball ;  there  was  attraction  exerted  on 
the  rod  k,  k,  attraction  on  the  suspended  system  exerted  by  the 
copper  rods,  and  a  couple  also  applied  by  the  case  in  consequence  of 
the  deviation  from  symmetry  produced  by  the  deflection.  This  laat 
Cavendish  found  to  be  less  than  -^^  per  cent,  of  that  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  masses. 

544.  Theory  of  the  Experiment. — It  had  been  found  by  previous 
experiments,  carried  out  by  Coulomb,  that  the  couple  required 
to  keep  a  wire  twisted  through  any  angle  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  twist.  IhuB,  if  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  w  was 
turned  through  an  angle  0  relatively  to  the  upper  end,  a  couplecS/^ 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  twist  {measured  by  6jl),  where  I 
was  the  length  of  the  wire  and  e  a  constant,  called  the  "torsional 
rigidity  of  the  wire  "  (see  §  638).  We  shall  denote  ejl  by  /i :  the  couple 
is  then  /id.  Now  2a  denoting  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  pulls  between  the  pairs  of  adjacent  balls,  the  couple 
due  to  these  forces  is  represented  by  ikMrnaji^,  where  M  is  the 
mass  of  a  large  ball,  m  that  of  a  small  one,  and  t*  is  the  distance 
between  their  centres. 

If  now  r  be  the  distance  between  two  remote  balls  (a  large  and 
a  small),  and  '2a'  be  the  distance  between  the  (parallel)  lines  of 
action  of  the  attractions  of  the  components  of  each  pair  of  such 
halls,  we  have  an  opposite  couple  of  amount  2kMma'jr'*.     Hence 

^e^2k}fm(^-^'j.  (5) 

It  is  theoretically  more  correct  to  use  for  J/  and  m  not  the  true 
masses  of  the  balls  as  determined  by  reducing  to  weighing  in 
vacuum,  but  these  masses  diminished  in  each  case  by  the  mass  of 
air  displaced  by  the  ball.  For,  suppose  two  opposite  balls  to  be 
removed  and  the  spaces  vacated  filled  with  air,  there  will  be  attrac* 
tion  between  these  two  portions  of  air  which  will,  if  there  is  equi- 
librium of  the  whole  mass  of  air,  be  balanced  by  the  action  of  the 
surrounding  air.  This  action  will  be  exerted  on  the  immersed  balls, 
and  there  will  be  left  unbalanced  only  the  attiaction  between  the 
additional  masses  now  contained  in  the  spaces. 

The  point  is  not,  however,  of  practical  importance,  but  it  should 
he  noted,  as  in  one  determination  at  least  the  weights  of  the  balls. 
have  been  "  corrected  "  to  the  weight  in  vacuum. 

For  the  vibration  experiments  we  have  the  equation 


-V' 


(6) 


where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  vibrating  system,  and  T  its 
period.     For  /i0  is  the  restoring  couple,  and,  therefore,  the  angular 
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acceleration  towards  the  equilibrium  position  is  /i6//,  so  that  iidjIH  = 
itr^jT^,  by  the  theory  ol  simple  harmonic  motion. 

A  correction  had  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  this  equation 
for  the  fact  that  the  couple  of  attraction  did  not  remain  constant 
during  the  oscillations  by  which  the  period  was  determined. 

545.  Saaolt  of  the  Experimenta.' — These  equations  enable  the 
value  of  F,  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  large  sphere  on  unit  mass  of 
a  i^mall  one,  to  be  determiaeil,  and  hence  ^  to  be  calculated  as  alread}' 
explained.  By  nieans  of  the  result  can  be  found  the  value  of  A,  the 
earth's  mean  deusity.  Twenty-nine  results  obtained  by  Cavendish 
gave  for  a  a  mean  value  of  5-i48  with  a  probable  error  of  +  'OliS. 

541).  Effects  of  IsequaUties  of  Temperature. — ^ome  trouble  was 
experienced  through  the  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the 
apparatus,  of  muntaining  the  temperature  uniform  throughout  the 
inner  case.  If  the  large  balb  were  left  for  a  time  in  proximity  to 
the  small  ones  the  effect  seemed  to  alter,  sometimes  gradually 
increasing,  at  others  gradually  diminishiog.  This  was  traced  to 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  case  and  that  of  the 
large  balls,  so  that  the  distribution  of  temperature  changed  when 
the  masses  were  moved,  and  air-currents  were  set  up,  producing 
^[lurious  attractions  or  repulsions,  and  in  course  of  time  deflections 
■which  very  slowly  died  away  as  the  apparatus  was  left  to  itself. 

Thus,  when  to  test  this  effect  the  large  balls  were  heated  with  a 
lamp  and  then  brought  near  the  ca^e,  the  outside  of  the  case  rose  in 
half  an  hour  1J°  F.,  and  the  small  spheres  were  found  deflected 
through  14  scale -divisions  instead  of  3,  as  at  tirst.  Cooling  the 
large  spheres  with  ice  to  6°  or  7°  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the 
«ase,  and  bringing  them  near  the  sides,  produced  a  reverse  effect,  u 
diminution  in  one  hour  of  2J  divisions.  When  the  spheres  were 
heated  there  would  be  generated  an  ascending  current  of  air  on  the 
sides  of  tlie  small  balls  h,  b  adjacent  to  B,  B,  and  a  descending 
■current  on  the  other  side,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  latter 
side  above  that  on  the  former ;  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  in 
the  experiments  made  with  the  balls  cooled. 

Professor  Poynting,  in  this  connection,  calls  attention  to  some 
important  observations  and  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  William 
Crookes.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  actions  on  bodies 
in  high  vacua,  Crookea  noticed  that,  when  a  large  mass  wae  brought 
'  near  a  delicately  suspended  light  ball  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  "  if 
the  mass  is  colder  than  the  hall,  it  repels  the  ball,  and  when  themnss 
is  hotter  than  the  ball,  it  attracts  the  ball,"  and  that  opposite  effects 
were  produced  when  the  small  ball  was  in  a  vacuum.  He  also 
observed  that  there  was  an  intermediate  pressure  at  which  differences 
exerted  little  or  no  interfering  action,  and  remarked  that  "  by  experi- 
menting at  this  critical  pressure,  it  would  seem  that  such  an  action 
;is  was  obtained  by  Cavendish,  JEteich,  and  Baily  should  be  rendered 
evident.'' 

547.  Bepetltions  of  OavencUsh's  Experiment.  Beidi's  Experi- 
ments.— ^Determinations  in  one  or  two  cases  not  yet  finally  com- 
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as  possible,  placed  on  a  turn-table  mounted  on  an  upright  pivot 
resting  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  turn-table  was  operated  by 
ropes  from  one  comer  of  the  room,  from  which  the  observations  oi 
the  positions  of  the  torsion-rod  were  made  by  means  of  a  telescope. 

Baily  used  balls  of  different  materials  and  different  sizes  and 
various  forms  of  suspension,  and  periods  varying  from  200  to  1000 
seconds.  The  distance  of  an  attracting  sphere  and  the  opposite 
attracted  ball  was  about  11  inches,  and  the  centres  of  the  attracting 
spheres  were  80  inches  apart. 

In  beginning  a  set  of  observations  a  sufficient  oscillation  was  got 
up  by  turning  the  attracting  balls  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  of 
the  toreion-rod,  and  so  on.  When  this  was  done  the  end  of  the  swing 
was  noted,  and  the  attracting  balls  were  moved  round  to  the  opposite 
position.  Baily  assumed,  as  did  Reich,  that  this  change  might  be 
regarded  as  instantaneously  effected,  so  that  the  reading  taken  just 
before  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  set  of  four  which  was  com- 
pleted by  taking  three  consecutive  elongations  in  the  new  position. 
These  were  then  combined  as  before  to  give  the  centre  of  swing  by 
calculating  |(a 4- 36  +  Sc  +  d),     Let  this  rea.ding  be  denoted  by  9\, 

The  attracting  balls  were  then  carried  over  to  the  opposite 
position,  which  was  always  such  as  to  aid,  by  the  attraction,  the 
motion  of  the  suspended  system  from  the  position  marked  by  the 
reading  d,  and  four  turning  positions  taken  as  before,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  last  on  the  side  turned  from.  These  gave  a  reading 
for  the  centre  of  swing  on  the  other  side  of  zero.  Let  this  reading 
be  r„  and  suppose  the  positions  to  have  been  such  that  r,>rj.  The 
attracting  masses  were  then  carried  back  to  the  first  position,  and 
the  observations  repeated,  giving  a  reading  r,,  say,  for  the  centre. 
The  deflection  was  then  taken  as  J{r,  -  {r^  +  r^/2}. 

The  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  change 
of  position  of  the  centre  of  swing,  which  was  almost  continually 
going  on,  usually  in  the  same  direction.  Supposing  the  shift  to 
have  been  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  correction  was  accurately  made  in 
this  way. 

The  period  of  vibration  was  obtained  by  observing,  during  each 
set  of  observations  of  deflection,  the  instants  of  transit  of  tw<^  con- 
secutive divisions  of  the  scale  which  the  first  observations  showed 
had  the  centre  of  swing  between  them,  and  from  these  calculating 
the  period  of  the  centre  of  swing.  The  time  of  vibration  calculated 
by  the  formula  K^i  +  ^*»  +  0  ^^^  three  times  of  vibration  obtained 
from  three  successive  nets  of  obi^ervations  was  taken  as  free  from 
effect  of  drift  of  the  centre. 

The  distances  between  the  centre  of  each  attracting  sphe,Te  and 
an  assumed  central  mark  was  measured  by  means  of  a  miciroscope 
for  each  of  the  two  positions  of  the  attracting  sphere,  and  tho  mean 
of  these  was  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  balls. 

Several  objections  have  been  taken  to  Baily's  mode  of  experi- 
menting.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Cornu  and  Bailie 
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hj  tubes,  which  completely  prevents  the  vibrational  disturbance 
attending  the  use  of  &  tum-tablc,  and  contributes  to  the  ]>reservation 
of  uniformity  of  temperature.  The  attracted  bulls  are  of  copper, 
109  grammes  each  in  weight,  and  are  carried  by  a  light  tube  of 
Aluminium,  only  50  centimetres  long.  The  whole  apparatus  is  thus 
very  much  reduced  in  size,  an  advantage  both  in  regard  to  sensitive- 
ness and  to  avoidance  of  temperaiuro  disturbances.  Electric 
registration  of  the  vibrations  is  employed  to  give  a  complete  record  of 
the  movement  with  time  marks  on  the  same  sheet. 

In  1872,  11^73  two  mean  results  wore  obtained  for  p.  viz.  ifbii  and 
5'50,  of  which  the  first  was  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy,  a.s  a 
slight  bending  of  the  rod  was  discovered,  which  probably  accounted 
for  the  lower  value  of  the  second  set  of  experiments.  In  l>i~H  the 
balance  had  been  improved,  and  behaved  so  well  that  the  time 
vibration  remained  for  a  yuar  almost  exactly  at  4*18  seconds.  The 
mean  result  obtained  with  the  improved  appliances  was  again  -'>■'>•> 
for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

550.  ApparatuB  and  £xperiments  of  Boys. — With  regard  to 
diminution  of  length  of  beam  ma«te  by  Comu  and  Bailie,  it  may  bo 
noticed  that,  if  the  other  dimensions  be  kept  the  same,  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  diminished  in  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  length.  Thus,  if  the  length  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  »  to  ], 
the  moment  of  inertia  it<  altered  in  the  ratio  of  n-  to  1.  If,  then,  the 
period  be  kept  the  same,  we  must  have  fi/I  (§  544)  the  same  as  before, 
that,  is  fimust  be  changed  also  in  the  ratio  n- to  1.  Thus  for  a  given 
deflection  6  the  couple  to  be  applied  by  the  attraction  is  equal  to  the 
former  amount  x  n~ ;  but  at  the  same  distance  as  before,  the  couple 
is  equal  to  the  former  couple  x  n.  The  sensibility  is,  therefore,  since 
»-=l,  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  ii.  The  beam  may,  therefore,  be 
diminished  in  length,  with  sccompanying  diminution  of  n  and 
increase  of  sensibility,  so  long  as  the  fibre  remains  strong  enough 
to  support  the  total  suspended  mass. 

Increase  of  length  of  the  suitpension  wire  or  fibre  without 
diminution  of  cross -section,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  gives  also  n 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  value  of  /x;  so  that  it  is  pos.°ible, 
by  lengthening  the  fibre,  to  maintain  iti  strength  unaltered. 

Cootinual  diminution  of  length  of  beam  has,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
disadvantage  of  increasing  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  attra<-tion 
of  each  large  ball  on  the  remote  suspended  1^11,  and  this  may  become 
serious  when  the  length  is  made  very  small. 

If  every  dimension  of  the  apparatus  is  diminished  while  the 
suspension  wire  is  changed  so  that  the  period  is  kept  constant,  the 
attraction  on  the  suspended  ball  becomes  changed  in  the  ratio  ti'.n-, 
or  n'/l-  '^^^  couple  is,  therefore,  changed  in  the  ratio  »'  to  1. 
But  the  moment  of  inertia  is  altered  in  the  ratio  n^  x  n-,  that  ia 
ii'  to  1.  Thus  for  the  same  period  the  value  of  /i  must  be  changed 
in  the  ratio  n^  to  1.  The  tor.sional  rigidity  is  thus  changed  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  couple  at  the  diminished  distance  apart  of  the 
balls,  anil,  therefore,  the  *ame  angular  deflection  of  the  beam  will 
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Fig.  286. 


be  produced  with  the  masses  in  this  poeition.  The  sensibility  is, 
therefore,  unaltered. 

These  results  of  alteration  of  dimensions  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  {loc,  cit  §  547), 
and  he  applied  them  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of  very 
small  dimensions,  in  which  his  important  invention  of  quartz  fibres 
of  great  thinness  and  strength  is 
utilised  to  give  a  suspension  fibre 
of  sufficiently  small  torsional 
rigidity. 

It  was  also  shown  by  Boys 
that,  by  placing  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  masses 
at  positions  J,  P  on  a  line  AP 
inclined  at  a  certain  angle  PAB, 
less  than  90°,  to  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centres  of  the 
attracted  masses,  the  moment 
of  the  attracting  forces  on  the 

balance  (the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses  being 
neglected)  can  be  made  a  maximum  for  a  given  distance  c  of  the 
centre  of  the  attracting  mass  from  the  axis  0  and  a  fixed  position 
of  A,  That  the  maximum  exists  can  be  seen  without  calculation, 
and  the  reader  may  easily  find  the  exact  position.  If  OP,  OA, 
AB  (Fig.  286),  be  denoted  by  c,  a, a;, and  M,m  denote  the  attracting 
and  attracted  masses,  the  attraction,  which  is  along  AP,  is 

KMm/{x''^<r''(a  +  xy}, 

the  moment  of  this  about  0  is  this  expression  multiplied  by 
c  sin  OP  A,  that  is  by 


a  Jcr-(a  +  xfj  Jar  +  r  -  (a  +  xf, 
and  therefore  the  square  of  the  moment  is  proportional  to 

This  can  be  shown  to  have  a  maximum  for  constant  a  and  c  when 

aa^  +  {Sa-  +  <r)x  -  2a{(r  -ar)  =  0 
or  if  d  denote  l  POB,  when 

cacos^d  +  ((T  +  a^Jcosd  -  Sai  =  0. 

To  obviate  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses,  Boys 
proposed  to  place  the  attracted  masses  on  different  levels,  and  there- 
fore in  the  apparatus  constructed  by  him  and  described  in  his  first 
paper  (loc.  cit.  §  547)  he  adopted  the  form  of  torsion-balance  indicated 
in  Fig.  287. 
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Instead  of  two  small  balls,  two  small  cylinders  of  lead  only 
11 '3  millimetres  long  and  >j  millimetres  in  diameter,  fixed  by  light 
arms  of  brass  on  the  two  sides  of  a  central  tapering  stem  of  glass 
tube,  are  used  as  attracted  masses.  The  centres  are  on 
different  levels  50-8  millimetres  apart,  and  the  distance 
apart  of  their  axis  is  1ft  millimetres.  Attached  to  the 
uppei'  end  of  the  glass  stem  is  a  quartz  fibre  secured  at 
the  upper  end  to  a  torsion-head.  A  mirror  carried  by 
the  glass  tube  enables  the  deflections  of  the  balance  to 
be  read  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  reflected  ray  from  a 
lamp,  thrown  on  a  scale  about  ICJ  metres  from  the 
mirror.  A  plate-glass  window  in  the  tube  protecting  the 
torsion -balance  allowed  passage  of  the  light. 

The  balance  is  thus  so  small  that  it  is  wholly  enclosed 
in  a  narrow  brass  tube  (not  shown  in  Fig,  287),  which 
supports  the  torsion  head,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
apparatus  from  currents  of  air,  and  to  preserve  its  tem- 
perature constant. 

The  attracting  masses  are  two  cylinders  of  lead  50'K 
millimetres  in  diameter  and  length,  the  centres  of  which 
are  at  the  levels  of  the  small  cylinders.  These  are 
fastened  by  screws  to  the  inside  of  an  outer  brass 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  suspended  system,  with  their 
axes  in  a  diameunl  plane  of  the  tube.  The  cylinder  is 
supported  on  n  levelled  base  plate  (which  also  carries  the 
tube  supporting  the  torsion -balance),  and  can  be  turned 
round  its  own  axis  through  any  angle  so  as  to  bring 
the  attracting  masses  to  act  on  the  small  cylinders  in 
the  positions  to  exert  the  maximum  deflecting  couple  in 
either  of  the  two  directions  about  the  axis  of  the  balance. 
Mr.  Boys  states  {loe.  cit.)  that  the  result  of  his  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  this  apparatus  has  beeit 
"complete  and  satisfactory.  As  a  lecture  experiment 
the  attraction  between  small  masses  can  be  easily  and 
certainly  shown,  even  though  the  resolved  force  causing 
motion  is,  a.s  in  the  present  instance,  no  more  than  the 
one  two-hundred -thousandth  of  a  dyne  (less  than  one 
ten-millionth  of  the  weight  of  a  grain),  and  this  is 
possible  with  the  compai'atively  short  period  of  80  seconds." 
He  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  my  intention,  if  I  can  obtain  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  make  the  observation,  to  prepare 
an  apparatus  specially  suitable  for  absolute  detei-mi nations.  The 
scale  wjli  have  to  be  increased,  so  that  the  dimensions  may  be 
determined  to  a  ten-thousandth  part  at  least.  Both  pairs  of  masses 
should,  I  think,  be  suspended  by  fibres  or  by  wires,  so  that  the 
distance  of  their  centres  from  the  axis  may  be  accurately  measured, 
and  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  little  masses  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  beam,  mirror,  tic,  may  be  found  by  alternately  measuring  the 
period  with   and  witliout  the  masses  attracted.     The   unbalanced 
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attractions  between  the  beam,  &c,  and  the  large  maseea,  and  between 
the  little  masses  and  anything  uriBymmetricnl  about  the  support  of 
the  large  masses,  will  probably  be  more  accurately  determined  experi- 
mentally   by   observing    the    deflections 
when  the  large  and  small  mossee  are  in  Fio-  288. 

turn  removed,  than  by  calculation." 

Mr.  BoyB  haa  carried  out  the  invea- 
tigation,  with  Bucb  an  apparatus  as  that 
here  indicated,  in  the  Clarendon  Labora- 
tory at  Oxford.  Experiments  were  made 
with  two  pairs  of  attracting  balla  of  lead, 
one  pair  4^  inches  in  diameter,  the  other 
pair  2^  inches  in  diameter.  For  the 
attracted  masses  there  were  used  in  dif- 
ferent experiments  a  pair  of  gold  balls 
■25  inch  in  diameter,  another  pair  -2  inch 
in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  gold  cylinderK 
'2a  inch  in  diameter  and  lenf^h.  All 
these  masses  were  constructed  with  verj- 
great  care  to  avoid  want  of  homogeneity ; 
they  were  made  to  solidify  upward  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  cavities,  the 
lead  balls  were  subjected  after  solidifi- 
cation to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
gold  balls  were  beaten  in  steel  dies.  The 
lead  balls  were  hung  by  phosphor-bronze 
wires  from  supports  standing  on  a  lid 
atxive  the  cose,  and  were  counterpoised 
by  weights  so  that  the  lid  with  the 
attracting  masses  could  be  carried  round 
from  one  attracting  position  to  the  other, 
by  a  mechanism  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, witli  but  little  friction. 

The  attracted  masses  were  hung  by 
quartz  fibres  '2  inch  apart,  attached  b' 
hooks  to  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  ( 
ci-oss,  with  its  attached  mirror  M  for 
measured   by  a  reflected  ray  of  Ugh 
tho  balance,  and  is  shown  in  the  ar' 
mirror  was  the  strip  left  after  tw 
from  the  two  sides  of  a  circular 
had  across  its  back  two  micrOB' 
the  fibres  hanging  from  the  a" 

To  a  hook  below  the  cen' 
weight  just  equal  to  the  co' 
attached.     This  enabled  t' 
of  the  apparatus  to  he  n 
without  change  of  str< 
moment  of  inertia  of  I' 
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The  details  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  mode  of  observing  are 
very  important  and  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  experimentalist^ 
and  the  reader  should  carefully  study  these  in  Mr.  Boys'  paper, 
Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1895,  and  Nature,  vol.  1.  1894.  Though  the  forces 
tx)  be  measured  were  extremely  small,  only  one  five-millionth  of  the 
gravity  of  a  grain  in  some  of  the  experiments,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  great  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  values^ 
obtained  were  A:  =  6*0576  x  10~*  in  C.G.S.  units,  and  mean  density  of 
the  earth  =  5*527  times  that  of  water. 

Another  very  careful  determination  lately  completed  by  the 
torsion- balance  method  deserves  notice.*  To  reduce  the  disturb- 
ance from  air  currents  as  nearly  as  possible  to  zero.  Dr.  C.  Braun,. 
at  Mariaschein,  in  Bohemia,  has  designed,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  made  with  his  own  hands,  a  torsion-balance  enclosed  in  a 
tolerably  high  vacuum  (about  ^\^  of  an  atmosphere).  His  apparatus- 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  Boys,  the  torsion-beam  being  9  inches- 
long,  the  attracting  masses  each  5  kilogrammes  or  9  kilogrammes, 
and  the  attracted  masses  54  grammes.  The  suspension  wire  w^as 
of  metal,  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  is  in  progress  with 
this  replaced  by  a  fibre  of  quartz.  The  result  obtained  for  A  is- 
5*527  ±  "0014,  almost  exactly  that  of  Boys. 

551.  Determinations  by  the  Ordinary  Balance.  —  Instead  of  a 
torsion-balance  an  ordinary  chemical  balance  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  pulls  exerted  by  the  attracting  masses.  Imagine  a  small  ball 
hung  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  equili- 
brated by  weights  in  a  scale-pan  on  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  then 
a  large  ball  to  be  brought  under  it  so  that  the  centres  of  the  two- 
balls  shall  be  at  a  known  vertical  distance.  The  balance  will  be 
disturbed,  and  a  weight  w  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  weights  in 
the  scale-pan  to  restore  equilibrium.  Let  the  masses  of  the  large 
and  small  balls  be  J/,  m  respectively,  and  the  distance  between  their 
centres  be  r.  The  pull  between  the  balls  is  kMmJT^f  and  this  i:^ 
equal  to  wg.     Hence  we  have 

and  for  the  earth's  mean  density  the  value  obtained  by  substituting 
this  value  of  k  in  (8).  Or,  neglecting  the  corrections  used  in  (:^), 
and  putting  R  for  the  distance  of  the  earth's  centre  from  the  attracted 
ball,  and  E  for  the  mass  of  the  earth,  we  obtain  £r^/J£R^  =  vr'w,  so- 
that 

W    TT 

This  method  has  been  employed  by  von  Jolly  t  and  by  Professors^ 

*  Denksch.  d.  Math,  CI.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  TI  ten.  64,  1896,  also  Katitrmss, 
Mundschmi^  1897. 

t    Wied.  Arm.  xiv.  1881. 
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Konig,  Kicha^iand  Krigftr-Meozel'm  Germany,  and  in  aneUbomte 
and  important  research  in  this  countrj  by  Professor  Foynting.  It 
ia  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  here  the  first  of  these  invea- 
tigationa :  but  the  reader  will  find  a  critical  account  of  it  in  the 
treatise  of  Professor  Poynting  already  referred  to. 

The  research  of  I^fessors  Kicharz  and  Krigar-Men^tel  (for 
Professor  Konig  wan  connected  with  it  only  in  the  preliminary 
stages)  is  of  considerable  importance  and  yalue  from  the  systematic 
care  with  which  every  part  of  it  was  earned  out.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  an  earth-protected  casemate  of  the  fortress  of 
Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  it  was  certain  that  there  waa  little 
daily  variation  of  temperature  and  great  freedom  from  disturbance 
due  to  railways  or  rehicles.  In  brief,  the  method  was  this  :  From 
the  ends  of  the  beam  of  a  sensitive  balance  were  hung  two  wires 
which  carried  each  two  scale-pans  about  2  metre.s  apart,  but  so  that 
each  pair  of  scale-pans  (composed  of  one  on  each  wire),  the  upper 
pair  and  the  lower,  were  on  one  level.  A  kilogramme  weight  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  scale-pan  on  one  wire,  and  another  kilo- 
gramme in  the  lower  scale-pan  on  the  other  wire,  and  the  position 
of  the  beam  observed.  Then  eitch  kilogramme  was  carried  over  to 
the  adjoining  scale  on  the  same  level,  and  the  position  of  the  beam 
again  observed.  The  deflection  gave  clearly  four  times  the  diS'erence 
of   weights  due   to  the  difference  of  levels  of   the  masses  in  the 

Then  a  great  pile  of  lead,  about  2  metres  cube,  was  built  up  of 
lead  ban,  so  that  the  wires  attached  to  the  bahrnce  passed  along 
vertical  perforations  in  the  pile,  and  the  experiments  described  above 
were  repeated.  In  consequence  of  the  pile  the  weight  in  the  lower 
scale-pan  now  experienced,  in  addition  to  the  former  forces,  n  pull 
upwards,  and  the  weight  in  the  upper  pan  a  pull  downwards.  With 
an  allowance  for  the  difierence  of  weights  already  obseived,  the 
deflection  gave  four  times  the  pull  applied  to  each  wfiight  by  the 
lead  pile,  and  from  this  the  constant  of  gravitation  and  the  earth's  mean 
density  could  be  obtained.  The  result  was  A  =  {(;*(i8r)  + -Oil)!!)-  in 
C  G.S.  units,  and  i  =  5o»ii  ±  OOfl. 

f^jS.  Po7Btiiig*B  Experimeate. — In  Professor  Poyntings  experi- 
ment the  balance,  which  was  a  large  bullion  balance  with  a  four- 
foot  beam,  waa  employed  with  a  turn-table  by  which  a  large  ikttract- 
ing  ball  could  be  placed  first  underneath  one  of  two  etjual  balls 
suspended  at  the  same  level  from  the  extremities  of  the  beam  of  a 
sensitive  balance,  then  underneath  the  other  ball.  To  counterpoise 
the  turn-table,  a  mass  half  as  great  as  the  large  attracting  one  was 
placed  at  double  the  distance  from  the  axis  on  the  other  side,  and 
itsattractionon  the  suspended  weights  was  allowed  for.  To  eliminate 
the  pull  on  the  beam,  kc,  the  experiments  were  made  for  two 
different  levels  of  the  suspended  masses. 

The  balance  deflections  were  magnified  by  means  of  a  mirror 
hung  by  a  bifilar,  one  thread  of  which  wa.'f  attached  to  a  tized  point, 

*    Wifil.  Ann.  xi\v.  1835  ;  .Vaiure,  mi.  {1884-8S). 
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the  other  to  the  end  of  a  small  bracket  carried  by  the  pointer  of  the 
balance.  Thus,  when  the  balance  was  deflected,  the  upper  end  of 
one  thread  was  moved  with  the  pointer,  and  the  mirror  was  carried 
round  into  a  new  plane.  The  sensibility  of  this  arrangement  is 
obviously  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  threads, 
and  therefore  can  be  made  very  great.  Vanes  carried  below  the 
mirror,  and,  immersed  in  oil  in  a  dash-pot,  prevented  undue  oscil- 
lation. The  deflectiomj  were  read  by  a  telescope  from  a  room  above 
that  in  which  the  balance  was  placed. 

For  the  details  of  measurement,  the  various  precautions  observed, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  observations,  the  reader  must  refer  to 
Professor  Poynting's  essay.     His  final  results  are 

A;  =  G•G984x]0-^  A  =  5'4934. 

553.  Pendulum  Methods. — Newton  was,  at  one  time  at  least, 
of  opinion  that  the  attraction  between  terrestrial  bodies  was  too 
small  to  be  measured ;  indeed,  he  expressed  tt^e  view  that  a  hemi- 
spherical mountain,  3  miles  in  radius,  would  not  draw  the  plumb- 
line  two  minutes  of  angle  out  of  the  vertical  {De  Mundi  Systemate^ 
Horsley's  ed.  vol.  iii.  §  22).  This  estimate  was  erroneous,  but  it 
shows  that  the  possibility  of  measuring  the  attraction  between  ordinary 
bodies  had  occurred  to  Newton.  The  methods  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  by  pendulum  deflections  produced  by  a 
mountain,  or  by  comparison  of  the  periods  of  a  pendulum  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  deep  mine,  though  interesting  in  many 
respects,  are  not  capable  of  giving  results  comparable  in  point  of 
accuracy  with  those  obtained  by  either  form  of  balance.  In  the  first 
case,  difficulty  of  exactly  contouring  a  mountain  to  find  its  volume 
and  figure,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  mass  that  must  always 
remain,  however  well  the  geological  formation  and  disposition  of 
strata  have  been  made  out,  and  in  the  second,  the  uncertainty  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  the  more  distant  neighbourhood  of 
the  shaft,  prevent  these  methods  from  being  likely  to  yield  results  as 
ti*ust worthy  as  those  to  be  obtained  by  direct  experiment  with  masses 
of  accurately  known  constitution. 

An  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  A,  which,  though  rough, 
showed  cleaily  that  A  was  far  greater  than  the  density  of  the  ciust 
of  the  earth,  was  made  160  years  ago  by  Bouguer,  who  made  obser- 
vations in  Peru,  by  vibrating  a  pendulum  (1)  near  the  sea-level ; 
(2)  at  Quito  on  a  tableland  about  9375  feet  above  sea-level,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  0000  feet  higher. 

554.  Alterations  of  Level  of  Mercury  Suiface  produced  by  Tidal 
Waters. — Boscovich  and  after  him  Cavendish*  conceived  the  idea 
of  observing  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  produced  by  tidal  rise 
of  the  water  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Robison 
in  his  Mechanical  Philosophy^  1804,  that  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  might  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of   a  plummet  in  the 

♦  Wilson's  Life  of  Cavendish,  p. 473. 
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neighbourhood,  and  so  enable  the  earth's  mean  density  to  be  deter- 
mined.* In  some  ways  it  certainly  seems  more  promising  to 
endeavour  to  observe  the  alterations  of  level  of  a  mercury  surface 
opposite  a  long,  nearly  straight  channel  which  is  filled  and  emptied 
to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  tide,  than  to  make  observations  on 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain,  the  mass  of  which  can  never  be  obtained 
with  any  accuracy  from  surface  specimens.  The  mass  of  water  could 
be  determined  with  an  accuracy  which  could  not  be  approached  in 
the  case  of  the  mountain  or  the  mine ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
there  would  be  great  difficultias  due  to  a  warping  of  the  ground,  which 
seismometric  observations  show  goes  on  to  such  a  surprising  extent. 

Thus,  M.  D'Abbadie  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
comparing  a  fixed  mark  with  its  image  formed  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  mercury,  that  a  deflection  of  the  surface  in  one 
direction  was  produced  by  rise  of  the  tide  and  a  reverse  deflection 
by  its  fall.  In  about  two-thirds  of  an  extended  series  of  observations 
the  surface  was  inclined,  towards  the  sea  at  high  water  and  from  it 
at  low  water,  as  compared  with  its  position  when  the  sea  was  at  the 
mean  level ;  in  a  certain  proportion  the  level  showed  no  change,  and 
in  an  equal  proportion  the  change  was  opposite  to  that  expected 
in  Peru. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  a  horizontal 
slab  of  water  50  miles  long,  50  miles  bit>ad,  and  10  feet  deep,  on  a 
pendulum  suspended  opposite  the  middle  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
slab  at  a  distance  of  800  feet,  and  found  that  the  deflection  would 
be  about  ^^  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  reader  may  verify  this  by 
the  formula  indicated  in  §  461  above.  This  slab  of  water  repre>ent8 
roughly  a  tidal  change  which  takes  place  at  St.  Alban's  Head.  It 
is  clear  that,  for  the  observation  of  such  a  small  deflection  as  this, 
some  optical  method,  or  perhaps  the  bifilar  mirror  arrangement 
referred  to  above,  would  have  to  be  adopted. 

555.  The  Schiehallien  Experiment.  —  The  experiment  on  the 
mountain  Schiehallien,  which  was  begun  in  1774  by  Maskelyne, 
deserves  notice.  The  mountain  is  a  ridge  in  Perthshire  ranging 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  consists  of  strata  which  are  nearly  vertical. 
The  apparent  diflference  of  latitude  between  two  stations  on  the 
same  meridian  (but  not  on  the  same  level),  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  was  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations,  in  which,  of  course,  the  apparent  levels  at  the 
two  places  were  made  use  of.  This  was  compai'ed  with  the  true 
diflTerence  of  latitude,  obtained  from  the  positions  of  the  stations. 
The  difference  of  latitude,  49 'O^",  was  found  to  be  inci^ased  by  11-6" 
by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain. 

A  careful  contour  map  of  the  mountain  was  afterwards  made  by 
Hutton,  who  estimated  the  distribution  of  attracting  matter,  and  so 
deduced  from  Masikelyne's  observations  the  value  of  the  earth's  mean 
density.  His  first  estimate  was  4*5,  but  the  results  of  a  survey 
made  for  him  later  by  Playfair  caused  him  to  adopt  the  value  4*95. 

*  Thomson  and  Tait,  .Vaf.  Phil  Part  ii.  §  818. 
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.'i.'iii.  The  Harton  Pit  Experiment. — The  moet  notable  of  the 
peodulum  experimeDtH  that  have  been  made  is,  no  doubt,  that  which 
Airy  carried  out  at  the  Harton  coal-pit  in  Durhatushire,  and  which 
gave  finally  the  value  6'aGu.  The  elementary  theory  of  this  method 
may  be  here  noticed. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  earth  considered  aa  a  sphere  without 
rotation  and  of  symmetrical  distribution  of  matter  (mean  density  fi) 
round  the  centre.  Its  mass  ia  Jn-pfl",  and  its  attraction  on  a  particle 
at  the  surface  is  i;nkpR.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  particlo 
at  depth  h  below  tiie  surface  is,  if  p'  be  the  density  of  the  sphericul 
shell  of  thickness  k,  i.-^k{yR^  -  p}Ph)j{R  -  bf.  Hence,  if  #  be  the 
value  of  gravity  at  the  surface,  and  ^'  the  value  at  thedepth  h,  we  have 
n'  _pR^-  :tp'M_ .,  gA  _  .^p  h 
g        p(R-hf  R     \R' 

since  h  is  small  compared  with  R. 

This  theoi'y  is  not  mrictly  applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  shell  of 
thickness  A  has  not  necessarily  the  avemge  density  which  the  strata 
have  at  the  place  of  experiment.  The  formula  of  computation  used 
is,  however,  that  just  obtained  with  this  latter  density  as  the  value 

For  the  details  of  this  experiment  as  well  aa  of  many  meri- 
torious pendulum  and  survey  investigations,  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Professor  Foynting's  essay,  which  also 
contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of  work  on  the  subject  of  the  earth's 
mean  density. 

0.'i7.  Qusstion  of  Attraction  of  Oirstals  and  Cbavibitional 
PenneabilitT. — Bome  other  interesting  questions  regarding  gravita- 
tional attraction  have  lately  beeu  investigated.  The  fact  that  no 
outstanding  discrepance  between  weighings,  or  results  depending  on 
weighings  made  under  different  circumstances,  had  been  noticed 
shows  that  probably  crystals  experience  the  same  attracting  force  in 
whatever  wny  their  axes  are  oriented  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and 
that  the  attraction  between  two  bodies  is  not  appreciably  affected  by 
the  interposition  of  other  matter  between  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  small  ball  of  quartz  is  placed  in  an  electric  field,  and  is 
moved  by  electric  force,  the  action  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  crystals  in  the  field.  Further,  if  between  two 
oppositely  electrified  conducting  balls  in  air  a  slab,  say  of  glass, 
is  interposed,  the  attraction  between  them  is  increased ;  the  lines  of 
force  in  the  field,  which,  when  the  medium  is  unlimited  and  uniform, 
are  distributed  in  a  certain  way  round  the  balls,  assume  a  new  dis- 
tribution when  the  glass  is  introduced,  are  crowded,  in  fact,  more 
into  the  space  between  the  balls,  and  there  is  an  enhanced  attraction 
of  one  on  the  other.  The  facts  and  theories  of  this  action  will  be 
explained  under  Electricity  ;  "but  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
ot^erved  in  a  gravitational  field  of  force. 

Experiments  on  the  pull  between  a  lend.ball  and  a  sphere  of  calc- 
spar  placed  with  its  axis  in  different  direcrions  relatively  to  the  lead 
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b;ill  were  made  in  1895  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  {Phi/g.  Rev.  2,  1895)  with 
a  torsion  balance,  but  without  any  positive  results.  Professor 
Poynlting  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Gray  have  also  experimented  on  the 
attraction  between  two  quartz  spheres,  not  directly  on  the  pull 
between  them  ia  different  positions,  but  to  discover,  what  it  seems 
probable  should  exist  if  the  attraction  between  the  spheres  with 
axes  parallel  is  not  the  same  as  when  tbe  axes  are  crossed,  a  couple 
resisting  the  turning  from  a  position  of  greater  force  to  that  of 
smaller.  For  the  position  of  greater  force  is  that  of  smaller  potential 
energy  of  the  attraction.  The  experiments  are  described  in  the 
Trans.  R.  S.  I!)2,  A,  18!)!),  and  in  ycUure,  August  23,  1900.  The 
method  employed  was  that  of  bringing  to  bear  on  a  torsion  pen- 
dulum what,  if  the  effect  existed,  would  be  a  succession  of  impulses 
in  the  free  period  of  tlie  pendulum,  and  therefore  producing  by 
accumulation  of  effects  an  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  through  a 
sensible  range. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  theory  of  gravitation  was  put 
forward  many  years  ago  by  Le  Sage  of  Geneva  to  the  effect  that 
throughout  space  there  are  flying  equally  in  all  directions  innumer- 
able small  particles,  and  that  ordinary  matter  is  in  a  high  degree, 
but  not  completely,  permeable  to  these  particles.  A  small  proportion 
of  these  particles  falling  on  any  body  is  stopped,  and  this  proportion 
must  depend  on  the  structure  oE  the  body.  A  single  body  in  space 
would  experience  no  force  in  any  direction,  but  two  bodies,  as  the 
Sun  and  Jupiter,  would,  from  the  shielding  action  of  one  on  the 
other,  experience  force  along  the  line  joining  their  centres,  and  if 
the  balance  of  particles  stopped  is  sufficiently  small,  the  force  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
bodies,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  tbe  masses. 

But,  according  to  this  theory,  the  weight  of  a  crystal  should 
depend  on  its  orientation  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  this,  though 
previously  shown  by  experience  to  be  probably  not  the  case,  is  nega- 
tived by  Messrs.  Poyutiog  and  (Jray's  experiments. 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Tbwing  have  described,  in  the  PkygiccU 
Review,  f>,  1897,  experiments  on  the  permeability  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  by  lines  of  gravitational  force.  Screens  of  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  alcohol,  and  glycerine  were  tried  between  tbe  attracted 
balls  of  a  torsion  balance  and  the  attracting  masses  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  tlie  deflections. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  TIDES. 

558.  Eanilibrinm  Theory  of  the  Tides.— The  earth  iteelf  is  not 
unyielding,  and  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  upon  it  a^e  mobile. 
The  gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  equal  portions 
of  matter  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  differ  in  magnitude 
and  direction.  Hence  there  are  produced  distortions  of  the  solid 
earth,  and  the  much  more  marked  alterations  of  sea-level  and  tidal 
currents  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  as  the  tides.  We 
cannot  here  attempt  to  traverse  the  very  extensi^'e  field  of  tidal 
theory  and  phenomena,  but  it  is  desirable  to  show  how  tidal  forces 
arise,  and  to  calculate  their  amounts,  and  to  give  some  slight  idea  of 
their  efiecte.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  reader  thus  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  so-called  equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclusions  of  tidal  theory  are  modified  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  moving  matter. 

If  the  rotation  of  the  earth  were  stopped  and  the  sun,  earth, 
and  moon  were  held  fixed  in  the  positions  they  occupy  at  any 
moment,  a  configuration  of  the  bodies  would  supervene,  in  which 
the  disturbing  stresses  would  be  equilibrated  by  forces  set  up  by 
changes  of  relative  position  of  the  matter  composing  the  bodies. 
Considering  only  the  change  of  configuration  of  the  waters  on  the 
earth's  surface,  an  equilibrium  tide  would  be  produced  which  would 
be  maintained  unchanged  so  long  as  the  relative  positions  of  the 
three  bodies  were  not  altered. 

Suppose,  now,  the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis,  and  the  moon 
and  sun  to  take  the  successive  positions  relative  to  the  earth 
which  they  take  in  actual  fact,  but  to  do  so  so  slowly  that  the 
state  of  static  equilibrium  proper  to  rest  in  each  configuration  is  set 
up ;  the  tides  will  be  of  the  amounts  at  each  instant  contemplated 
in  the  equilibrium  theory.  This  theory,  however,  although  it  gives 
much  information  regarding  the  tides  as  they  actually  occur,  has  its 
results  profoundly  modified  by  the  rapidity  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  the  socalled  dynamical  (or,  more  properly,  kinetic)  theory  of 
the  tides  becomes  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

We  shall  calculate  the  tidal  forces  due  to  the  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  and  then  consider  the  equilibrium  form  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  the  earth.  We  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  first  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  then  endeavour  to  explain 
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how  the  conclusions  obtained  on  this  supposition  must  be  modified 
to  take  account  of  the  existence  of  continents  and  islands  and  their 
configurations. 

559.  Calculation  of  Tide-producing  Forces.  Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Oomponents. — Let  C,  Fig.  289,  represent  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  /,  P,  /'  points  on  its  surface,  B  the  position  of  the  moonV 

Fig.  289. 


centre,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  notation  usual  in  this  subject, 
denote  the  distance  CB  by  D  and  the  mass  of  the  moon  by 
M,  The  pull  exerted  by  the  moon's  mass  on  a  particle  of  unit  mass 
at  C  is  kMjD^,  If  the  force  exerted  by  the  moon  on  every  unit 
particle  in  the  earth  were  the  same  as  this  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
every  particle  would  have  an  acceleration  of  precisely  this  amount, 
and  there  would  be  no  distortion  of  the  earth,  or  change  of  relative 
position  of  the  mobile  matter  on  its  surface.  Further,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  earth  were  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  particles  of  equal 
mass,  and  there  were  applied  to  each  of  these  particles  any  force 
whatever,  P,  the  same  in  magnitude  and  direction  for  every  particle, 
no  change  of  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  would  ensue. 
The  result  would  only  be  to  superimpose  on  any  formerly  existing 
accelerations  exactly  the  same  acceleration  of  all  the  part^s.  We 
therefore  suppose  every  particle  acted  on  by  a  force  of  amount  per 
unit  mass  kM/D^y  in  the  direction  opposed  to  CB.  This  annuls  the 
acceleration  of  the  particles  at  or  near  Cy  and  therefore  the  resultant 
of  this  force  and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  the  force  producing 
change  of  the  relative  con6guration. 

The  force  on  a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  moon  acts  along 
PB,  and  is  of  amount  kM/BP^  =  kM/{D^  +  a^-2I)acos<p)  if  a  be  the 
distance  CP.  Besides  this  we  have  to  suppose  a  force  kM/D^  to  act 
along  PG  parallel  to  BG,  The  resultant  has  a  horizontal  component, 
that  is,  a  component  along  PH,  where  H  is  the  intei'section  of  BC 
with  a  tangent  at  P  to  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  plane  BPG  with 
the  earth,  and  a  vertical  component,  that  is,  a  component  along  the 
radius  GP.  We  can  evaluate  these  oomponents  by  resolving  in 
these  two  directions  the  two  forces  kM/BP^,  kM/B^j  which  have  just 
been  specified  as  acting  at  P.  The  component  of  kMjBP^  along  PII 
is  kMcosBPH/BP^.     But  since 


L  HPG=irl2,cosBPH=smBPG=I)sm<t>IBP, 
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Hence,  kMcoaBPUjBP'  =  kMDain  ^/(/J'  +  a=  -  2Z>acos^)l  Also  the 
component  of  the  other  force  along  Pff  is  -kMain^jL^.  Hence 
the  total  horizontal  force  from  P  to  H  in 

i.¥{;)/{Z>=  +  <i'-2Ooco8^)a-l/Z>=}8m0 

=  A.¥sin^{  1/(1 +«=//)'- 2a//J.cos*)i!-l)//)= 
=  3i--V»sin^ooa^/Z)*, 

since  a  in  small  in  comparison  with  D.  Calling  this  F,  v/e  have  t}ie 
equation  of  horizontal  tide-producing  force 

/•.3i.V-|,,m<,co.».  (1) 

The  vertical  component,  R,  say,  token  in  the  direction  from  C  to 
P,iskM{  -C06fi/*C/£/^-cos^/Z>'}.  But  'Ca6£PC=smBPU,a.nd 
smBPHImnCHP  =  mnBPSIcosf  =  BH/BP=(D-alcoe<i,)IBP.  so 
that  sinZt7V/=  {Dcm^  -  a)jBP.     Also  approsimately 

l/B/«  =  (1  -1-  SacoB^jD)lD^. 
Hence 

>JGO.  Variation  of  Tidal  Forces  over  Earth's  Surface— The 
horizontal  force  P  has  thus  the  name  value  for  every  point  on  any 
one  circle  surrounding  the  line  //'  as  axis.  Also  it  is  directed  at 
each  point  of  these  circles  along  the  great  circle  passing  through 
that  point  and  IP,  as  in  Fig.  2'M,  bein^  of  equal  (according  to  the 
degree  of  approximation  here  adopted)  numerical  amount,  but  of 
oppoiiite  sign  for  supplementary  values  of  f.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tidal  forces  under  the  moun  at  /  are  about  •'>  per  cent,  greater 
than  those  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  diametrically  remote 
point  7',  since  the  ratio  of  the  difference  to  either  force  is  '^a/r  very 
nearly.  The  force  has  zero  values  at  IP,  at  the  circle  which  con- 
tains (?,  and  ils  maximum  value  when  sin^cos^  (that  is,  when  sin 2^) 
is  a  maximum.  Hut  sin2^has  ita  greatest  value  when  2^  =  Jw,  so 
that  F  is  B.  maximum  when  p  =  nji.  The  maximum  value  is 
ilkMajJ}^.  The  lines  AB,  A'B  in  Fig.  20O  represent  circles  drawn 
round  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  line  IP,  and  so  placed  that  a 
radius  drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  any  point  in.  AB  makes  an  angle 
jr/4  with  CI,  and  a  radius  drawn  from  C  to  any  point  in  A' B  makes 
the  same  angle  with  CP .  The  horizontal  force  is  greatest  on  the^e 
circles,  and  is  directed  at  each  point,  as  shown  by  the  arrow-heiids, 
along  the  great  circles  passing  through  IP.  The  line  BE  repret-ents 
a  circle  dividing  the  spherical  surface  into  two  halves.  The  hori- 
zontal force  is  zero  at  all  points  on  DE.  At  all  points  on  the  right 
of  DE  the  force  is  towards  /:  at  all  point.B  on  the  left  of  DE  the 
force  is  towards  J'. 

The  vertical  force  R  in  outwards  along  CP  for  values  of  ^  for 
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which  3coa'^=-l,  and  in  the  direction  PC  when  3co8'^<l.  The 
first  inequality  hoWa  for  values  of  6  between  0'^  and  5i°4-l'8'  and 
between  125°  15'  h'l"  and  180" ;  and 
the  Becoi\d  for  values  of  ^  between 
y-l'4-1'8"  and  125-'15'62".  Thus  £  is 
outwards  at  both  /  and  T ,  and  at 
each  of  these  points  has  its  a 
value  2kMalI)\  '"' 
ward  value  of  /f  exists  at  all  points 
for  which  ^  =  ir/i,  and  it  is  half  the 
maximum  positive  vahie.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  /■  is  thus  three-fourths 
of  that  of  R. 

We  shall  see  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  above  a  certain 
chosen  mean  level  is  equal  to  half 
that  fi'actioQ  of  the  earth's  radius 
which  the  vertical  tidal  force  is 
of  gravity. 

561.  Hoon  and  Anti-Hoon.  Lniux  Semi-dinm&l  Tides. — If  the 
ma.<ts  of  the  moon  were  diminished  from  M  to  ^M  the  forces 
would  all  be  halved,  and,  from  the  statements  just  made  and 
illustrated  by  Fig.  iW,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  full  values  of  the 
tidal  forces  would  be  restored,  if  another  mass  ^M  were  placed  at  a 
point  B'  on  the  line  iiC,  such  that  BC^Cff.  The  tide-producing 
forces  are  thus  what  they  would  be  if,  instead  of  the  moon  at  S, 
there  existed  a  "  moon  and  anti  moon,"  each  of  mass  ^M  at  B  and 
B.  Thus  we  have  the  result  often  deemed  paradoxical  by  persons 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter,  that  high  water  is 
produced  under  the  moon  and  on  the  side  of  the  earth  remote  from 
the  moon,  at  the  same  instant,  and  that  at  any  one  place  two  high 
witers  occur  in  each  lunar  day,  that  is,  in  the  time  (24  hours 
oil  minutes  nearly)  of  one  rotation  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the 
moon.  Theso  are  called  lunar  semi-diurnal  tide^.  It  is  a  matter  of 
commoD  observation  that  these  two  tides,  speaking  generally,  are 
not  of  the  same  height ;  there  is,  in  fiict,  a  difierence  between  them 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  diurnal  tide,  that  is,  a 
tide  of  period  one  lunar  day  superimposed  on  the  semi-diurnal  tides. 

i>(i2.  Solar  Tides.  Spring  Tides  and  Neap-Tides. — Precisely 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  sun't;  attrnction,  and  the  sun  may, 
in  the  way  just  explained  for  the  moon,  be  replaced  by  sun  and 
anti-sun.  The  reader  will  now  perceive  in  a  general  manner  how 
the  height  of  the  tides  varies  throughout  the  month.  There  are 
two  solar  femi*diurnal  tides  in  24  hours,  and  thus  in  time  of  occur- 
rence the  solar  tides  gradually  overtake  and  get  ahead  of  the  lunar 
tides,  which  occur  twice  in  24  hours  5U  minutes.  At  new  moon, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  M 
and  'S',  Fig.  291,  and  at  full  moon,  when  they  are  in  opposite  parts, 
as  M  and  A  .■S',  the  solar  and  lunar  tidm  conspire,  and  we  have  what 
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are  culled  gpriny-tides  occurring  twice  in  a  lunar  month.  BjCwe^a 
every  eucceagive  pair  of  spring-tides  there  is  a  time  wbea  the  sun  ami 
moon  are  in  quadratures,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  ai-e  (as  seen  from  the 
.earth)  at  an  angular  distance  of  '.)0°.  Then  the  solar  low  water 
coincides  with  the  lunar  high  water,  and  as  the  latter  ia  greater  the 
;Solar  tide  is  subtracted  from  the  lunar.     Thus  we  have  twice  a  month 


O      s    I  I  V  I  I'    L     O 


what  are  called  ma}>-lidet,  which  are  of  a,  comparatively  small  range 
from  low  to  high  water. 

Fig.  ^'Jl,  which  as  regards  dimensions  and  distance  of  the  bodies 
is  not  drawn  to  scale,  illustrates  these  effects,  of  course  with  enormous 
exaggeration.  The  dotted  spheroid  close  to  the  spherical  surface 
BAE  shows  the  form  of  the  surface  under  the  solar  tide,  regarded 
as  produced  by  S  and  .'l.,S'.,  the  other  dotted  spheroid  is  the  surface 
under  the  lunar  tide  (rather  more  than  twice  the  solar  tide)  which 
may  be  regarded  as  produced  by  J/and  A.M.  The  spheiwid  repre- 
sented by  the  full-line  lAA'F  shows  the  surface  under  the  two  tides 
existing  simultaneously.  As  will  be  seea  presently,  the  surface  uf 
elevation,  which  consists  of  the  two  caps  AIB,  AVE,  is  separatcl 
from  that  of  depres-ion  by  two  circles  (represented  by  AB,  A'B')  at 
right  angles  to  //',  nnd  so  situated  that  the  angles  ICA,  T(J A'  ai-e 
each  equal  to  54''  44'  nearly.  The  two  tides  thus  conspire,  and  the 
elevations  and  depressions  at  any  place  nre  simply  added  together. 

The  diagram  may  be  modified  for  the  cnse  of  neap-tidea  by  sup- 
posing the  line  joining  the  moon  and  anti-moon  turned  through  a 
right  nngle  about  C,  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  to  carry  with 
it  thu  lunar  tide.  The  resnl taut  tide  will  then  be  found  by  adding 
the  tidt-8  where  they  conspire,  and  taking  the  balance  of  elevation  oi' 
deprewsion  where  they  are  opposite.  The  result  in  each  case  will  be 
the  deviation  from  the  mean  level. 

563.  UAg&itnde  of  Tid«-pn>ducuig  Forces. — It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  magnitudes  of  the  tide-producing  forces  of  the  sun  and 
moon  with  forces  of  familiar  amounts.  The  attraction  of  the  earth 
on  a  body  of  unit  mass  at  its  surface  is  kEja'  where  E  is  the  earth's 
mass.  The  ratio  to  this  of  the  maximum  horizontal  tide-producing 
force  is  ^jtfoVA'ZJS.     Now  j)//£  is  about  1/83  and  ajD  about  1/GU. 
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Hence  the  ratio  is  roughly  1/12,000,000.  The  total  force  on  a 
portion  of  matter  is  thus  extremely  minute  compared  with  the 
gravity  of  the  matter.  The  effect  of  the  vertical  tidal  force  when 
positive  is  to  diminish  gravity  and  when  negative  to  increase  gravity. 
The  maximum  positive  value  of  the  vertical  force  being  ^  of  the 
maximum  horizontal  force,  the  greatest  amount  by  which  gravity  is 
diminished  by  the  tidal  force  is  only  J/9,000.000  of  its  actual  value, 
and  the  greatest  increase  of  gravity  from  the  hame  cause  is 
1/18,000,000. 

The  mass  of  the  sun  is  about  882,000  times  the  earth's  mass,  or 
nearly  27,000,000  the  mass  of  the  moon,  and  the  sun's  distance  is 
about  886  time.s  the  moon's  distance.  Hence,  as  the  cube  of  886  is 
57*5  X  10*,  the  solar  tide- producing  force  is  rather  less  than  half 
that  due  to  the  moon. 

564.  Height  of  the  Eqailibrium  Tide.— In  finding  the  height  of 
the  water  above  the  mean  sea-level  we  shall  suppose  the  undisturbed 
surface  to  be  a  sphere  of  a  certain  radius  a  to  be  specified  presently, 
and  consider  only  the  deviation  from  sphericity  produced  by  the 
purely  tidal  forces  acting  on  a  stratum  of  water  covering  a  solid 
unyielding  nucleus.  Of  course  there  is  a  deviation  from  sphericity 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  but  this  is  a 
deviation  which  remains  the  same  at  any  one  place,  and  the  ordinary 
tidal  rise  and  fall  will  be  approximately  obtained  without  taking  it 
into  account.  The  process  applied  will  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  chosen  mean  radius  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
distance,  J9,  say,  between  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  centre  of 
the  moon,  so  that  we  may  neglect  a^/J)^,  <fcc.,  in  comparison  with 
a/D  or  a7/>2. 

Also,  in  the  approximative  process,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
change  in  the  field  of  force  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  waters 
themselves  is  neglected,  that  is,  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the 
surface,  due  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  is  taken  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  C,  In  a 
.strict  discussion  the  potential  of  the  surface  stratum  in  its  new  con- 
figuration would  have  to  be  calculated.* 

Supposing,  then,  the  tide-producing  forces  to  be  due  to  moon 
and  anti-moon  (each  of  mass  ^M)  at  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  as 
explained  in  §  561,  let  V  be  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  which  from  C  is  r,  and  angular  distance 
from  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  eaith  and  moon  is  ^,  and  let 
HJ  denote  the  mass  of  the  earth.     We  have 

-  r  =  ArA'/r -f  J>l-i/{  1/(7/ 4- r*  -  "iDrcos^y  -f  1/(Z>2  +  r-'  +  2/>cos0)*) 

Expanding  and  retaining  terms  of  the  oider  r^jD^,  since  those  of 
order  rjJ)  disappear,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  equipotential 
surface  with  which  the  surface  of  the  water  coincides 

•  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  §  815. 
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If  now  we  denote  by  a  the  value  of  r  for  which  cos'^  =i  1/3,  the  con- 
stant value  of  the  left-band  side  is  E/a  +  Af/£K  Taking,  then,  a  as 
the  distance  of  the  surface  of  mean  level  from  the  centre,  we 
obtain 

If  we  writer  =  a{l-HM),  M  will  be  numerically  small  compared  with 
unity,  and  therefoi-e,  neglecting  the  terms  in  u',  we  obtain  instead 
of  the  last  equation 

»-i|^'(S»»>-l).  (4) 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  quantity  on  the  right  is  by  (2)  half  the 
ratio  of  the  vertical  tidal-force  to  the  value  of  gravity.  The  height 
above  the  mean  level  defined  above  is  thus  au.  The  value  of  u 
vanishes  on  the  circles  defined  by  ^  =  cos"'  ^1/3  and  already  referred 
to  in  §  360.  The  maximum  rise  is  at  /  and  /'  and  the  lo'tvest  fall  nt 
points  on  the  circle  CD.  In  the  former  case  o«.  =  J/aV^-^  and  in 
the  latter  hMa^jED^.     The  total  range  from  highest  to  lowest  is 

5^5.  Saccesflion  of  Ohanges  of  Level  of  Sea  in  Lunar  Day. — In 
Figs.  291, 1192, 7  represents  the  point  in  which  a  linejoining  the  centres 
of  the  earth  and  the  tide-producing  body,  the  moon,  let  us  say, 
intersects  the  earth's  surface.  The  same  line,  pioduced  backwards 
from  the  centre,  intersects  the  surface  in  a  second  point  /'.  /,  /' 
are  the  points  of  maximum  high  water.  Circles  drawn  round  the 
earth,  which  have  this  line  as  axis,  are  circles  of  equal  tidal  height 
above  the  sea-level.  Thus,  for  example,  AB,  A'B  ai-e  dreles  of  zero 
change  of  level,  CD  is  the  circle  of  greatest  depression.  At  all 
points  on  the  surface  between  /  and  the  circle  AB,  and  between  the 
circle  A'B  and  /',  the  water  is  above,  and  at  all  points  between  AB 
and  A'B  it  is  below,  the  mean  level. 

Now  consider  the  earth  turning  about  its  axis  through  N,  while 
the  tidal  distortion  of  the  surface  is  held  fixed  relatively  to  the 
moon.  An  observer  at  a  fixed  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  carried 
round  in  space  along  the  small  circle  E,  G,  ff.  When  he  has  come 
to  E  the  moon  is  on  his  meridian,  and  he  observes  that  the  tidal 
height  is  then  a  maximum  at  his  station.  As  he  moves  on  towards 
/'he  finds  the  tidal  elevation  diminishing,  until  at  F  he  finds  it  zero. 
As  he  passes  from  F  he  observes  a  depression  setting  in  which 
reaches  a  maximum  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  position  G.  That 
depression  diminishes  again  as  his  station  moves  on  in  space  towards 
H,  where  the  water  is  found  to  have  resumed  the  mean  sea-level. 
As  the  observer  is  carried  on  with  the  eaith  from  H,  the  sea-lerel 
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rises  and  reaches  a  maximum  when  he  arrives  at  the  meridian  of 
/,  /,  at  a  point  K  (not  visible  in  the  figure)  between  iV  and  /'.  As 
the  observer  passes  from  K  the  tidal  elevation  diminishes  and 
reaches  zero  when  he  again  crosses  the  circle  A'B.  Then  a  depres- 
sion a^rain  sets  in  and  continues  until  the  circle  AB  is  reached. 

The  maximum  at  K,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  less  than  the  maximum 
at  G,  inasmuch  as  the  point  K  is  farther  from  /'  than  G  is  from  /. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  diurnal  tide  represented  in  the  second 
line  of  (6). 

iSC}^,  Tidal  Rise  and  Fall  in  Terms  of  Co-ordinates  of  Moon  and 
of  Place  of  Observation. — It  remains  to  express  this  value  of  the 


tidal  rise  or  fall  above  mean  level  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
place  of  observation  and  those  of  the  moon.  The  position  of  the 
place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  specified  by  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  that  of  the  moon  by  the  angle  through  which  the  earth  has 
turned  about  its  axis  since  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, or  the  moon's  hour-angle,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  angle  which 
the  line  drawn  from  C  to  the  moon  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  that  is,  the  moon's  declination.  Let  the  longitude  (west) 
and  latitude  (north),  HY,  YZ  in  Fig.  293,  be  denoted  by  I  and  X,  and 
the  hour-angle  HK^  and  declination  JfA",  by  v//  and  b.  We  have  to 
express  cos0  in  terms  of  these  co-ordinates. 

It  is  clear  that  ^  is  the  moon's  true  zenith-distance,  that  is,  the 
angle  which  the  vertical  at  the  place  makes  with  the  line  drawn 
from  C  to  the  moon's  centre.  Let,  then.  Fig.  298  represent  the 
celestial  sphere,  Ny  S  the  poles,  EIIE  the  equator,  3/,  G,  and  Z 
the  points  in  which  radii  drawn  from  C  to  the  moon,  to  Greenwich, 
and  to  P  intersect  the  celestial  sphere.  Draw  great  circles  from 
N  through  6r,  M,  and  Z,  meeting  the  equator  in  //,  A",  and  F,  and 
join  MZ  by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  MZ  represents  the  moon's 
zenith  distance  0. 

Xow  consider  the  spherical  triangle  NMZ.      The  angle  at  N  is 
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measured  by  KY,  that  is,  HY-EK  or  l-\p.  Also  iVM,  NZ,  the 
sides  of  this  triangle,  are  7r/2  -  d,  ir/2  -  X  respectively.  The  funda- 
mental 1  elementary  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry  gives 

cos  MZ = cos  NMcos  NZ  +  sin  NM^\u  NZcos  KY ; 
or 

cos0  =  sinXsind  +  cosXcosdcos(Z-  \//). 

Hence 

8cos-0  -  1  =  3{sin'Xsin^5  +  cos-Xcos-dcos*(^  -  \\^) 

-f2cosXcosdsinXsindcos(Z -;//)}  - 1 
=  :}cos-Xcos^8cos2(^-  4')  +  OcosXsinXcosdsin3cos(^-  vt) 

+  J(3sin2d-l)(8sin»X-l).      (5) 

Thus,    for    the    total    rise   or    fall    au  we   have,   putting    fj    for 

aa  =  J]^  cos*X  cos^d(cos  2  Zcos  2  \//  +  sin  2  Zsin  2  4') 

+ Jf)sin2Xsin  25(cosZcos\// +  sin/sin\//) 

+  T1MI  -  J5cos28)(3sin^X  -  1).  («) 

A  precisely  similar  expression  holds  for  the  solar  equilibrium 
tide.  The  data  respecting  the  moon  and  the  earth  are  replaced  by 
the  corresponding  data  relating  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  the 
tide  evaluated  and  added  to  the  lunar  tide  for  the  same  instant  to 
give  the  total  elevation  or  depression  of  tlie  water-level. 

The  first  line  of  the  expression  on  the  right  represents  the  semi- 
diurnal tide,  the  second  line  the  diurnal  tide,  and  the  third  line  is 
called  the  declinational  tide. 

If  dS  denote  an  element  of  the  earth  s  surface,  then,  as  can  easily 
be  proved,  JdS  taken  over  the  surface  is  equal  to  zero — that  is, 
the  volume  removed  from  the  region  of  depression  is  equal  to  the 
volume  above  the  chosen  mean  level  in  the  region  of  tidal  eleva- 
tion. This,  however,  is  for  an  ocean  covering  the  whole  earth.  If 
the  earth  is  only  partially  covered,  to  the  expression  in  (G)  for  ait 
must  be  added  a  quantity  ait', fulfilling  the  condition  that/a(?<  4-  i(')dSy 
taken  over  the  whole  water  surface,  is  zero. 

5(>7.  Discussion  of  Terms  in  Formula  for  Tidal  Rise  and  Fall. — 
The  semi-diurnal  tide  for  anyplace  changes  from  zero  to  a  maximum 
and  back  again  to  zero,  then  to  a  maximum  negative  value  and  back 
again  to  zero,  while  the  hour  angle  \//  changes  by  180^.  Save  for 
the  varying  amplitude,  the  change  is  a  simple  harmonic  variation 
running  through  all  its  phases  twice  in  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  the  moon  in  the  same  direction  aci-oss  the 
meridian.  The  amplitude  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
declination  of  the  tide-producing  body,  and  also  as  the  square  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  being  thus  zero  at  the  poles  and  a  maximum 
at  the  ec|uator.  The  declination  varies,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  from 
zero  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  w(  =  2:3"  24'  10")  north  or  south. 
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and  in  the  case  of  the  moon  through  a  varying  range,  on  each  side 
of  zero,  which  can  never  be  greater  than  w  + 1  or  less  than  w  - 1, 
where  t  is  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Hence,  with  change  of  the  value  of  the  declination,  the 
amplitude  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum  value  without  vanishing,  being  greatest  when  the  declina- 
tion is  zero. 

The  declination  runs  through  a  whole  range  of  values  in  one 
revolution,  being  negative  in  one  half  and  positive  in  the  other  half 
of  the  body's  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
vation that,  if  the  moon  be  markedly  low  in  the  heavens,  say  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter,  it  is  correspondingly  high  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter. 

The  two  high-waters  and  two  low-waters  which  are  produced 
every  24  lunar  hours,  or  every  24  solar  hours,  are  of  different 
heights  in  consequence  of  the  tide  represented  by  the  second  line, 
which  goes  through  all  its  values  as  \p  varies  from  0  to  3G0°.  This 
component  is  called  the  diurnal  tide.  It  varies  as  the  sine  of  twice 
the  declination,  and  therefore  vanishes  when  the  tide-producing 
body  is  on  the  equator.  This  is  the  case  for  the  sun  only  when  it  is 
at  the  equinoxes,  and  for  the  moon  when  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nodes  of  its  orbit  round  the  earth.  The  amplitude  is  therefore 
positive  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next,  and  is  negative  in 
the  remaining  half  of  the  tropical  period  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the 
period  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next  but  one. 

Also  the  diurnal  tide  vanishes  both  at  the  equator  and  at  the 
poles  on  account  of  the  factor  sin2X  which  occurs  in  the  amplitude. 

The  third  line  represents  the  declinational  tide ;  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  moon,  the  fortnightly  tide ;  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the 
semi-annual  tide.  It  does  not  vanish  because  of  the  factor  1  -  3  cos  2  5, 
for  5  never  reaches  the  value  for  which  cos28  =  1/3,  but  because  c  f 
the  factor  Ssin^X-  1  it  is  zero  for  points  in  latitude  35 "^  liV  52",  or, 
say,  35^  16'.  "When  the  body  is  on  the  celestial  equator  the  term 
has  a  maximum  positive  value  for  a  given  latitude  less  than  35^  10', 
and  a  maximum  negative  value  for  a  given  latitude  gi*eater  than 
35""  16' ;  for  1  -  3cos2d  has  then  the  value  -  2,  while  3sin-X  -  1  has 
the  value  - 1  at  the  equator  and  2  at  the  poles,  and  vanishes  for 
X  =  sin-4/^3^ 

Since  the  quantity,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  declination,  is 
independent  of  whether  the  declination  is  north  or  south,  and 
does  not  involve  ;//,  the  declinational  tide  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  two  circles  of  matter,  composed,  in  the  case  of  the  lunar 
tides,  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  each  uniformly  distributed  round 
the  circle  parallel  to  the  etjuator  on  which  it  lies.  These  circles  are 
therefore  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator,  and  as 
the  declination  varies  from  an  extreme  value  to  zero  they  come 
closer  and  closer  together,  until  they  coalesce  into  one  circle  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  A  similar  statement  is  true  for  the  semi- 
annual tide. 
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508.  Tides  of  Long  Period. — The  moon's  orbit  turns  completely 
round  in  a  period  of  19  years,  so  that  the  limits  uf  the  declination  go 
through  a  complete  series  of  changes,  from  w{-i  to  to-i  and  back 
again,  in  that  time.  Hence,  all  three  tides  vary  on  this  account, 
and  in  a  19  years'  period. 

Also  the  distance  2>  of  the  body  goes  through  a  complete  series 
of  variations  in  the  period  of  revolution,  on  account  of  the  ellipticity 
of  the  orbit.  This  gives  the  monthly  and  annual  elliptic  tides,  as 
they  are  called. 

569.  Rise  and  Fall  is  greatly  Modified  by  Existence  of  Con- 
tinents.— It  is  to  be  most  carefully  noticed  that,  even  as  equilibrium 
tides,  every  one  of  the  tides  here  discussed  is  very  greatly  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  only  partially  covered  by  water.  The 
reader  will  find  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  question  in  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  or  in  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin's 
article  on  the  Tides  in  the  Encydopcedia  Brlfannica  (19th  ed.);  but 
it  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  theory  is  corrected  (which  can  only 
be  imperfectly  done)  by  taking  account  of  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  there  is  no  longer  necessarily  high  water  or  low  water 
for  any  place  when  it  lies  in  the  plane  through  the  earth's  centre 
and  the  tide-producing  body ;  but  the  time  for  either  semi-diurnal 
or  diurnal  tide  may  be  either  before  or  after  the  instant  when  this 
is  the  case. 

The  semi-diurnal  tide  does  not  vanish  at  the  poles,  as  the  expres- 
sion above  states.  The  diurnal  tide  is  zero  at  neither  the  equator 
nor  the  poles.     Again,  the  lunar  fortnightly  and  solar  semi-annual 

tides  vanishes  by  the  formula  in  latitude  X  =  sin"' 1/^3,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  corrected  theory.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
coirected  value  of  the  latitude  of  evanescent  declinational  tide  in 

sin"^  ^(1 -hA')/3  where  E  is  the  mean  value  of  3sin'X-l  for  the 
part  of  the  earth  covered  by  water.     Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  haw 

found  for  sin'^  J{l+E)l'^  the  value  34°  40'  or  34^  57',  according  as 
a  certain  supposititious  antarctic  continent  is  taken  into  account  ci* 
not.     Thus  the  value  35    10'  is  but  little  departed  from. 

570.  Effect  of  Yielding  of  the  Internal  Parts  of  the  Earth. — 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  part  of  the  earth  internal  to  tlie 
stratum  of  water  is  unyielding,  and  that  the  tidal  elevation  and 
depression  are  entirely  due  to  relative  displacement  of  the  water.  If 
the  internal  part  of  the  earth  yielded  as  freely  as  if  it  were  liquid, 
if  it  were  composed,  for  example,  of  liquid  separated  from  the  out- 
side stratum  by  a  flexible  covering,  the  distortion  into  the  spheroidal 
form  would  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  displacement  of  the  liquid 
within  the  envelope,  and  there  would  be  but  little  due  to  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  surface  waters  relatively  to  the  envelope.  The 
surface  liquid  would  behave  very  much  as  a  thin  covering  of  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  would  behave;  there  would  be  almost  no 
change  in  its  thickness. 

The  tidal  elevation  and  depression  is  undoubtedly  less  than  it 
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would  be  if  there  were  no  yielding  of  the  internal  and  apparently 
solid  matter ;.  how  much  leas  ie  not  certain.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  by  Loi-d  Kelvin,  who  has  concluded  that,  the  yielding  of  the 
earth,  if  it  were  made  up  of  material  as  rigid  as  glass,  would  diminish 
the  oceanic  tides  to  4  of  those  which  would  be  produced  if  the  earth 
were  absolutely  unvielding.  If  the  globe  were  as  rigid  as  steel,  the 
tides  would  be  |  of  those  of  the  ocean  on  an  unyielding  earth. 
Lord  Kelvin  believes  that  the  oceanic  tide  is  certainly  greater  than 
half  the  tide  on  aa  unyielding  earth,  and  perhaps  rather  less  than 
the  tide  that  would  be  produced  if  the  internal  matter  were  as  i-igid 
as  steel,  and  concludes  that  the  rigidity  is  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  glass,  and  possibly  less  than  that  of  steel. 

Lord  Kelvin  thus  supposes  that  the  earth  is  solid  internally,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  ellipticity  of  it*  surface  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  present  rate  of  rotation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have 
solidified  comparatively  recently,  when  the  rate  of  rotation  was 
approximately  what  it  ia  at  present.  In  this  way  stiong  evidence 
is  obtained,  which  ia  reinforced  by  other  considerations,  that  the 
earth  is  not  composed  of  a  great  central  fluid  part  and  an  outer  and 
partial  covering  of  water  separated  by  a  solid  crust.  The  yielding 
of  a  solid  crust,  even  several  miles  in  thicknerj),  to  the  oscillations  of 
the  confined  fluid  would  be  complete,  and  changes  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  would  be  very  slight. 

571.  Besalts  of  Equilibrium  Thewy  not  bome  out  by  Actual 
Tides.  Question  of  Fortnii^tly  Tides. — The  equilibrium  theory 
is,  as  ft  whole,  in  no  way  a  true  theory  of  the  tides.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  its  being  true  are  not  even  approximately  fulfilled:  the 
earth  turns  with  such  rapidity  on  its  axis  that  no  static  adjustment 
to  the  form  of  a  tidal  spheroid  stationary  with  respect  to  the  tide- 
producing  body  is  possible,  and  what  is  produced  is  a  Hystem  of  forced 
vibrations  of  the  water  covering  the  earth,  modified  by  friction,  and  by 
the  configui-ation  of  the  continents  and  islands  by  which  the  surface 
sheet  of  water  is  bounded.  The  equilibrium  theoryis,  however,  valuable 
for  the  general  view  of  the  matter  which  it  gives,  and  the  analysis  into 
com{ionent  tides  which  it  suggests :  moreover,  the  lunar  fortnightly 
and  the  solar  semi-annual  tides  which  it  gives  are  more  nearly 
representative  of  the  tides  which  actually  occur.  It  was  remarked 
by  Laplace  that  friction  would  enable  the  equilibrium  form  to  be 
assumed  by  these  latter  tides,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Profe^or  G.  H.  Darwin,  the  period  is  not  long  enough  to  enable 
this  adjustment  to  take  place,  at  any  I'ate  for  the  fortnightly  tides. 
For  (see  §  574)  any  motion  of  the  water  I'etarded  by  friction 
pi'opoHional  to  the  velocity  would  be  diminished  in  a  time,  t,  in  the 
i-atio  of  the  factor  e'"*  to  unity,  and  it  would  depend  on  the 
value  of  I  required  to  give  ktj2  =  1,  whether  the  friction  was  effective 
in  this  way  or  not.  The  Bmaller  this  value  of  (—that  is,  of  i/i— 
that  is,  the  larger  k,  the  more  effective  is  the  friction ;  and  I  would 
have  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  half  period  of  the  tide- 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  a  week,  to  justify  Laplace's  remark. 
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Were  Laplace's  view  correct,  it  would  be  possible,  by  compariD^ 
the  observed  amount  of  the  fortnightly  tide  with  the  theoretical 
amount,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tidal  yielding  of  the  solid  earth ; 
but  though  the  observed  amount  falls  short  of  the  theoretical,  no 
Ruch  estimate  can  legitimately  be  made  for  the  reason  just  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  semi-annual  tide  given  by  observation  is  too 
uncertain  to  afford  any  basis  for  an  estimate  of  this  kind. 

iu'2.  Digression  on  Free  ajid  Forced  Oscillations. — The  term 
forced  vihratioix  has  a  certain  technical  s^ignificance.  It  means  a 
vibration  taking  place  under  applied  periodic  forces  which  are 
independent  of  the  vibrating  system.  Thus,  if  a  pendulum  be 
deflected  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  makes  what  are  called  frtt 
oscillatioTis.  But  if  a  periodic  force  in  a  period  different  from 
that  of  the  motion  be  kept  applied  to  it  from  outside — that  is,  apart 
from  the  periodic  force  due  to  its  displacement  relatively  to  the 
earth — the  pendulum  is  compelled  to  oscillate  in  the  period  of  the 
force.  For  example,  consider  a  pendulum  performing  oscillations 
through  a  very  small  range,  and  suppose  that  the  periodic  force 
begins  to  act  and  continues  to  do  so.  The  motion  under  the  free 
vibration  is  given  by  the  equation 

x  =  acos(nt  -e),  (7) 

where  x  is  the  displacement  from  the  middle  position  at  time  t, 
'2n/n  is  the  period,  e  the  epoch,  and  a  the  amplitude  (§  43)  of  the 
motion.     The  differential  ecjuation  is 

J-  +  7rx  =  0 

and  (7)  i.<=  its  complete  solution. 

Now^,  if  a  force  Acosmt  act  on  the  pendulum  bob,  the  differential 
equation  of  motion  is 

X  4-  »-.r  =  A  cos  mt,  ( 8 ) 

supposing  the  motion  unresisted  by  friction.     To  solve  this  equation, 
suppoi-e  x  =  Bcofnit  and  substitute.     We  get  the  condition 

B=      ^ 


•»        <> 
n-  —  nr 


Hence  (8)  is  f-atisfied  by  the  value  of  .r,  stated  in 

x=~- — cosmt.  (0) 

71-  —  in' 

This,  though  a  particular  solution  of  the  equation,  is  not  the 
complete  solution.  That  is  obtained  by  addiijg  to  this  value  of 
.1-  that  given  by  (7),  so  that 

x=    /-     -cos7/ii-|-acos(/i<-f).  (10) 

11'  -m- 
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For  it   is  clear  that  the  second  term  makes  no 
value  of  the  left-hand  side  of  (8),  and  it  introdue 
constants,  a,  £ ,  which,  by  the  theory  of  this  ki 
equation,  are  required  for  the  complete  solution. 

The  tirst  part  represents  the  forced  vibration 
fients  a  free  vibration  superimposed  on   the  £< 
motion  has  become  steady  the  free  vibration 
practice  it  is  wiped  out  by  frictional  resistanc 
only  the  first  term.     In  general  the  free  vib 
itself  when  the  motion  is  being  started  or  f 
variation  from  the  forced  motion  takes  place. 

Considering,  then,  only  the  forced  vibi 
n'>7nr,  the  deflexion  x  and  the  force  havr 
«'-<wi^  they  have  opposite  signs.     In  the  f 
is  said  to  be  direct,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  e 
force  and  deflection  have  always  maximun 
same  instant.     Also  if  n-  be  very  nearly  < 
of  the  forced  vibration  is  very  great — 1\ 
periodic  force,  which  has  very  nearly  th' 
called)  of  the  system,  results  in  a  great 
n  =  m,  (9)  asserts  that  the  amplitude  A/ 
to  be  remembered  that  when  the  ampli 
not  contemplated  in  the  difierential  • 
play ;  and  these  will  impose  limits  on 

573.  Examples  of  Forced  Oscillati' 
in  practice  of  the  great  amplitudes 
impulses  applied  in  the  natural  pen' 
of  a  ship  in  a  sea-way,  in  which  the 
inately  equal  to  the  free  period  of 
ship  will  be  in  great  danger  of  } 
angle  within  which  the  righting  r 
she  is  placed  with  her  length  at  j 
that  their  effect  is  only  to  produ< 

a  much  longer  period.      A  pe: 
applied  over  a  considerable  inte 
such  as  a  suspension   bridge, 
nearly  in  the  period  of   free 
a  very  large   deflection   fron 
is  usual  to  cause  a  body  of  sc 
a  suspension  bridge,  to  "b" 
of  the  periodic  impulses  ap 
dangerous  deflection  of  tb 
rest. 

574.  Forced  Oscillatic 
Forced  vibrations  are  m- 
friction.     Let  the  vibratf 
tional  to  the  velocity  of 
motion  is 
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The  solution  of  this  equation,  with  the  right-hand  side  zero,  is 

The  period  is  thus  increased  by  the  action  of  friction  in  the  ratio 

of  n  to  ^71-  — i^'^,  and  the  amplitude  diminishes  in  consequence  of 
the  factor  c"*"'/2,  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  time,  t,  increases, 
in  arithmetical  progression.  This  manner  of  variation  of  the 
amplitudes  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  82,  p.  46.  Let  there  the  ra<lius- 
vector,  OP,  revolve  about  0  with  uniform  angular  velocity  in  the 
direction  against  the  arrow  :  the  length  of  OP  will  diminish  accord- 
ing to  the  law  stated,  with  a  value  of  k  depending  on  the  constant 
valae  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve  to  the  radius- vector. 
Now  assume  as  a  particular  solution  of  (11) 

X  =  Bcos(mt  -  </)) 

we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (11) 

B(n^  -  m-)cos(wi<  —  *P)~  kmB  sin(mt  —  0)  =  ^  cosmt. 

If  this  be  expanded,  and  coefficients  or  cosw^,  sinm^,  on  the  two 
sides,  equated,  it  gives  B  =  Asmii>/mky  and 

x  =  1-^^Rrco8(mt-<i>)  (13) 

mk 

where 

.      .         fiik 
tamp  =  — -  -  -^. 

71'  -  nv 


Thus  we  may  write  for  the  forced  vibration 

-4co8(m/  -  <f) 


x  = 


j7i*  +  w.*-2m\n'-Wy 


(13'> 


The  complete  solution  is  that  obtained  by  adding  to  this  the 
solution  contained  in  (12)  of  the  corresponding  diffei'ential  equation 
for  the  free  oscillation. 

It  follows  from  (13')  that  if  k  be  not  large  the  value  of  x  is  very 
great,  if  m  be  nearly  equal  to  n.  Also  0  is  then  7r/2,  so  that  the 
vibration  is  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  the  force  in  pha^e. 

If  k  be  exactly  zero,  we  fall  back  on  the  solutions  already 
obtained. 

575.  Tides  considered  as  a  System  of  Forced  Oscillations. 
Propagation  of  Waves. — To  apply  these  considerations  to  the  tides, 
we  remark  in  the  first  place  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  enrth, 
sun,  and  moon  are  continually  changing  in  a  periodic  manner.  If 
the  sun  and  moon  were  to  remain  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth's 
centre,  the  tidal  force  applied  at  a  particular  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  would  vary  periodically  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth , 
producing  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides.  But  these  bodies 
change  their  positions  in  periods  of  their  own  :  the  right  ascenhion 
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of  the  euQ  passes  through  all  its  values  in  one  i>olar  day,  that  of  the 
moon  in  a  lunar  day  (the  interval  between  two  successive  pafisagp» 
in  the  same  direction  of  the  moon  acr08a  the  meridian),  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  sun's  distance  have  a  yearly  period,  and  the 
declination  and  distance  of  the  moon  a  monthly  period,  and  there  ale 
also  variations,  referred  to  above,  of  still  longer  periods. 

The  earth  and  the  waters  upon  it  are,  therefore,  subject  to 
periodic  tidal  force?,  and  the  response  thereto  is  not  that  of  the 
equilibrium  theory,  but  that  of  a  system  which  has  certain  natural 
moden  of  free  osciltHtion,  and  which  is  also  i-ubject  to  friction.  To 
understand  th«  nature  of  these  modes  of  oscillation,  imaj^ne  the 
level  of  the  water  surface  to  begin  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  one 
end  according  to  the  simple  harmonic  law,  that  is,  so  that  the 
height  ij  above  the  mean  level  is  given  by  the  equation 

After  the  starting  of  this  disturbance  the  level  of  the  surface 
elsewhere  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  will  travel  along 
tlie  canal  with  a  definite  speed.  After  a  time,  if  the  canal  be 
long  enough,  the  disturbance  will  have  travelled  a  certain  distance 
along  the  canai,  and  beyond  that  distance  the  water  will  remain 
undisturbed.  Near  the  source  of  disturbance  the  oscillation  follows 
the  simple  harmonic  law  both  a^  regards  variation  of  height  with 
time  at  any  one  place,  and  variation  of  height  with  distnnce  from 
the  source  at  any  one  instant.  Thus,  if  friction  be  neglected,  the 
wave  profile  will  iinalty  be  given  at  any  time  or  place  by 

,  =  acos(ni-«*x),  {J4> 

so  that  when  .r  =  0,  ij  =  acosjU,  and  when  (  =  0,  t}  =  nco6mx,  or  when 
t  has  any  value  so  that  )i(  =  i,  ij  =  ocos(j«a;  — ().  Whatever  value  ij  has- 
at  any  time  t  at  distance  x  from  the  source  will  be  found  after  an 
interval  r  at  a  distance  £  farther  from  the  source  given  by  the 
equation  jii -ww:  =  ji((  +  t)- ni(a;  +  ;),  i'o  that  l  =  Tnjm.  The  speed 
of  propagation  V  oi  the  disturbance  is  thus  ?i/m.  Again  the  same 
values  of  ij  recur  along  the  disturbance  at  distances  inj-m  apart.  A 
distance  along  the  wave  equal  to  one  of  these  is  called  the  wave- 
length of  the  disturbance,  and  is  generally  denoted  by  X.  Thus 
X  =  'iirj'm,  and  the  speed  of  propagation  is  nX/'iir.  The  wave-length 
is  the  distance  travelled  by  the  disturbance  in  the  period,  that  is, 
in  time  3jr/n,  or  T.  Thus  the  period,  wave-length,  and  speed  are- 
connected  by  the  relation  V  =  \jT. 

.'•76.  Wares  in  a  Canal.  Solution  for  Waves  in  a  Canal 
of  Finite  Length. ^ — The  speed  of  propagation  ot  the  wave  iu  the 
canal  depends  on  the  depth  of  water  if  tbe  length  of  the  wave  be 
great  in  comparison  with  the  depth.  Let  two  cress -sections  (f  tbe 
canal  at  distances  x,  x  +  dx  from  a  chosen  origin  for  ^be  considered. 
Let  the  former  cross-section  be  called  the  left-hand  section,  and  let  the- 
wave  move  from  left  to  right.  If  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  former  of 
these  at  any  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  pressure  at 
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the  same  level  in  the  other  section  (if  the  value  of  q,  and  therefore 
the  motion,  be  everywhere  very  small)  is 

p  +  i}pl?!'^-<l^ = p  +  gp^ilTix.dx. 

Also  the  motion  being  all  in  the  direction  of  x  (the  vertical 
component  being  taken  as  negligible)  we  obtain  for  the  equation 
of  motion  u=  -  idp/cl^yp,  or  since  dpldx  =  gpdllvx, 

But  the  increase  of  depth  above  the  mean  depth  is  i^  between  the 
cross-sections  considered,  and  the  volume  of  liquid  above  the  mean- 
level  is  ijMc,  if  6  be  the  breadth  of  the  caual.  The  rate  of  flow 
across  the  left-hand  section  is  fAu,  and  the  rate  of  flow  across  the 
right-hand  section  is  hb{u  +  ^u/dx.dx).  The  rate  of  flow  into  the 
space  between  the  sections  is  thus  -  bh^u/^x.dx.  This  must  be  the 
time-rate  of  increase  of  bifdx,  that  is,  bj/dx.  Hence  ^=  —k^uj^x, 
or  if  the  time-rate  of  variation  of  both  sides  be  taken,  •! "  —  hfjit/^x. 
Eliminating  ^u/d^  from  this  by  the  equation  of  motion  written 
above  we  get 

which  is  the  equation  of  wave- propagation  in  a  straight  canal  with 
vertical  sides  and  of  uniform  depth. 
If  we  write 

n-/A^-yt)+/,{^+Vt)  (IG) 

where/,,/,  are  arbitrarj-  functions,  and  1'=  Jj/A,  the  equation  is 
satisfied.  The  functions/,,/,  can  be  chosen  so  as  to  satisfy  any 
possible  circumstances  or  form  of  the  wave.  They  represent  two 
waves  travelling  with  velocity  V  along  the  canal,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  For  if  a;  be  increased  by  a  quantity  i  and  (  by  t  where 
!>  =  £  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  /,  is  not  changed  On  tli« 
other  hand,  if  /,  is  to  remain  unchanged,  x  must  change  by  -  I'r 
when  t  changes  by  r. 

Id  a  similar  way,  if  I  denote  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
water  at  any  place  in  the  canal,  we  can  show  that  the  equation  of  a 
free  unresisted  wave  is 


di'    s^ 


0') 


where  c*  is  put  for  gh.  This  has  the  same  form  of  solution  as  the 
equation  in  ij  already  obtained.  If  we  assume  that  the  wave  is 
simple  harmonic  in  the  variation  of  £  in  time,  we  may    write 

i./Moos(n<  +  <)  (18) 
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where  /[x)  denotes  the  function  which  gives  the   value  of  £  for 
different  values  of  x.    Hence  we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (17) 

so  that 

/=  A  cos"a:  +  fisin-a:  (20) 

mined  by  the  terminal  conditions  of  tlie  canaL 

i=(Jco8-a:  +  B8in"3^]cos(»i  +  e).  (21) 

The  most  general  solution  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all 
possible  solutions  of  this  form. 

For  example,  consider  a  canal  of  length  I  with  vertical  ends.  Let 
the  origin  be  at  one  end:  then  we  must  have  £  =  0,  when  x  =  0,  and 
whena;  =  i,  for  all  values  of  (.  This  gives  ^=0,  and  fisin?iZ/e  =  0,  or 
n  =  kircjl  where  k  is  any  integer.  The  general  solution  if,  therefore, 
for  this  case 

where  S  denotes  summation  for  all  values  of  k. 

577.  Forced  Waves  In  a  Oanal.— Consider  now  a./orced  wave  in  a 
canal.     For  this  the  differential  equation  is 


J-:  +  X  (23) 


where  X  ia&  periodic  applied  force. 

We  put  in  (2S)  X  =  Ccoe  {nt +  ntx  +  ^),  and  assume 

£  =  D(ios{nt  +  nw:  +  ^). 
Substituting  in  (23)  we  get  D=  -  f7(M'— c^m'),  and  therefore 

The  wave  is,  therefore,  direct  or  inverse;  that  is,  has  the  phase  of 
the  force  or  the  opposite  phase  according  as  &>■  or  ^vfjv^.  The 
velocity  c  is  that  of  a  free  wave,  and  njm  is  that'  of  propagation  of 
the  periodic  force  and  of  the  forced  wave.  The  forced  wave  is 
therefore  direct  or  inverted  according  as  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  force  is  lees  or  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  free  wave. 

576.  Waves  in  an  Eqnatori&l  Canal. — Now  let  the  canal  be  one 
with  vertical  sidee  and  uniform  depth  round  the  equator.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  straight  canal,  and  the  formula  found  above  for  wave- 
propagation  may  be  used  for  it,  provided  g  be  corrected  for  the 
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effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  as  in  §  281,  The  periodic  force  applied 
may  be  regarded  as  that  due  to  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  as  explained 
in  §  d61,  both  being  on  the  celestial  equator.  Therefore  the  period 
of  the  force  must  be  half  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
relatively  to  the  moon.  Let  the  point  of  the  canal  under  considerft- 
tion  be  at  a  diutaiice  j:  measured  eastwards  from  a  meridian  of 
reference,  and  let  the  angle  between  this  meridian  and  the  meridian 
through  the  moon,  measured  eastward  from  the  tatter  meridian  {XH 
and  yy^  of  Fig.  291),  be  n't,  so  that  ii  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
eai'th  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  whole  angle  through  which  the 
radius  to  the  point  considered  has  turned  from  the  direction  of  the 
moon  is  n't  +  xja,  where  a  is  the  earth's  radius.  We  therefore 
write,  since  the  force  A'  goes  through  two  periods  in  one  rotation  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  moon,  and  taking  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  horizontal  force  is  zero  under  the  moon,  and  at  points  on 
either  side  of  that  position  acts  towards  it, 

.V=  -4(7sin2/nr  +  -V 

Hence  for  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the  water  in  the  forced 
tide  we  obtain 

In  consequence  of  the  displacement  t  the  thickness  of  a  vertical 
i^tratum  has  been  changed  from  clr,  to  d.r{\  +^lj(-;.r),  and  its  depth 
has  been  increased  from  h  to  A  +  ij.  Since  the  volume  must  be  the 
same  as  before,  this  gives  i)  +  /i()^/r'}^  =  "i  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
relation  7=  -  hdu/c-c  uwed  in  §  076  above.  Hence  from  (2.'))  wo 
find 

If  Ij  denote  the  utmost  range  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  semi- 
(liuinal  tide  according  to  the  equilibrium  tbeoiy,  it  has  been  shown 
in  §  .-.Oil  that  i,  =  |.l/a'/A7A  and  since  by  (1)  4C=  :Ji.l/«/i)a,  and 
•j  =  kKla.-  approximately,  we  have  2CAa  =  f.V«'</A/A'/>'  =  ij)c'.  Thus 
(Sli)  may  be  written 

Tlie  tide  is  thus  direct  or  inverse  according  as  c=>  or  <ii'-n\ 
In  the  former  case  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  less  than  that 
of  the  free  wa\e,  and  there  is  high  water  under  the  moon  ;  in  the 
latter  esse  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  greater  than  Ihat  of 
the  full  wave,  and  there  is  low  water  under  the  moon. 

The  time  in  which  a  free  wave  would  travel  round  the  canal  is 
given  in  hours  by  the  formula  Jii^M.  Lj  Jsi.  li^mjk,  where  L 
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and  h  are  the  length  of  the  canal  and  the  depth  both  in  miles. 
Hence  that  the  wave  may  travel  half-way  round  the  canal  in  twelve 
solar  hours,  the  depth  must  be  about  13|^  milea,  which  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  anywhere.  For  twelve  lunar 
hours  a  somewhat  smaller  depth,  about  thirteen  miles,  would  be 
required. 

i>79.  Can&l  Tlieor7  of  the  Tides.— It  is  clear  from  what  precedes 
that,  aa  the  earth  turns  under  the  tidal  force  due  to  the  sun,  a  forced 
wave  of  elevation  exists  on  each  side  of  the  earth  and  travels  half 
round  it  in  twelve  solar  hours.  Hence  at  each  point  a  semi-diurnal 
tide  is  experienced.  If  the  depth  be  less  than  1 3|  miles,  the  period 
of  the  forced  solar  tide  is  less  than  the  free  period,  and  the  tide  is 
inverted,  there  is  low  water  under  the  sun. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  the  lunar  tide  due  to  the  lunar  tidal 
force  in  the  period  of  twelve  lunar  hours.  For  a  depth  lying 
between  the  critical  depth  for  the  lunar  tide  and  that  for  the  solar 
tide,  there  would  be  inversion  of  the  solar  tide,  while  the  lunar  tide 
would  be  direct.  Also  in  consequence  of  the  near  coincidence  of  the 
free  and  forced  periods  both  tides  would  be  very  great. 

If,  then,  the  ocean  consisted  of  a  canal  round  the  equator  we 
should  have  with  aoy  actual  depth  of  the  water  an  inverted  semi- 
diurnal tide — that  is,  there  would  be  low  water  under  the  moon. 

For  a  canal  parallel  to  the  equator  in  latitude  8  the  case  is 
different.  Instead  of  the  term  xja,  in  the  applied  periodic  force,  a 
term  x/acos9  appears,  and  the  formula  for  the  forced  tide  in  this  case 
is  obtained  by  substituting  acos  9  for  a.  Thus  the  tide  will  be  direct 
or  inverse,  according  aa  c':>  or  <n''a'cos-fl.  If  e^n'a,  the  tide  would 
always  be  dii-ect,  and  if  c^n'a  the  tide  would  only  be  inverted  if 
n'acosB  did  not  fall  below  c. 

Thus,  according  to  the  canal  theory,  for  a  certain  depth  of  water 
less  than  the  critical  depth  there  would  be  a  latitude  beyond  which 
the  tide  in  the  canal  would  be  direct.  If  the  canal  were  in  a  lower 
latitude  the  tide  would  be  inverted,  and  if  the  ocean  consisted  of  a 
series  of  canals  of  equal  depth,  separated  from  one  another  by  parti- 
tions parallel  to  the  equator,  and  covered  the  whole  earth,  the  tides 
would  all  be  direct  in  higher  latitudes  and  inverted  in  lower  lati- 
tudes. 

."JKii,  General  Problem  of  the  Tides.— The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  the  tides  is  immensely  increased  when  these  partitions 
are  supposed  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  ade- 
<juate  account  of  it.  The  partitions  confined  the  motion  of  the 
water  to  backward  and  forwu^  vibrations  along  the  canal,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  more  general  case  just  supposed  there  must  be 
flow  in  the  south  and  north  directions  as  well.  Further,  water 
flowing  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  comes  into  a  region 
of  greater  velocity  along  the  surface,  and  flows  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion relatively  to  the  earth,  while  water  flowing  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles  acquires  an  easterly  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth.      All  this  makes   the   movements  exceedingly  complicated, 
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and  it  ie  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  oatlioe  of  the  eystcu  of 
tidal  currents  which  vould  radst  in  such  an  ocean. 

The  general  coacluaion  that  the  tidee  are  inverted  ia  low  latitudeG, 
and  direct  in  high  latitudes,  is,  however,  correct.  It  might  appear 
that  at  the  latitude  of  change  from  inverted  to  direct  tide  there 
would  be  an  infinite  tide.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  lati- 
tude of  transition  is  one  at  which  there  is  neither  rise  nor  fall.  The 
complete  discussion  cannot  be  entered  on  here,  however,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Meeanique  Cele»Uol  Laplace,  nnd  the  article 
on  Tides  by  Professor  0.  H.  Darwin,  in  the  lUtb  Edition  of  the 
Ertcyeloptedia  Britannica,  for  further  information.* 

581.  Harmonic  AmdyeiB  of  Tides.  Obserrations  by  Tide- 
gnagOB. — The  problem  is  immensely  more  complicated,  even  than 
that  just  suggested,  by  the  configuration  of  land  and  water,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  predict  the  rise  and  fall  at  any  place  by 
observing  by  self-registering  apparatus  the  rise  and  fall  at  the 
place  in  question  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  analysing  the 
periodic  changes  into  their  simple  harmonic  constituents.  With 
a  very  short  account  of  the  analysis  and  process  of  prediction,  we 
conclude  the  present  discussion. 

Tidal  curves  are  drawn  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  by  tide- 
gauges.  These  curves  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  number 
of  simple  harmonic  variations  of  the  height  of  the  water  of  difTerent 

Srioils,  the  forced  vibrations  produced  by  the  applied  tidal  forces. 
le  ortlhuUes  of  the  curves  are  tide- heights  or  proportional  to  them,  the 
abscissie  are  times  from  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning.  From  these  curves 
can  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinates, 
the  data  required  to  enable  the  amplitude  period  and  epoch  of  each  of 
the  components  to  be  determined.  Then  these  data  are  available 
for  the  calculation  of  the  tides  for  future  time,  and  the  formation  of 
tide-tabtes  for  the  ports  for  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

A  machine  called  a  Tidal  Analyser,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  Tide-predicting  Machine  about  to  be  described, 
has  been  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  tide-gauge  record  on  a  cylinder,  follow  the  curve  by  a  tracing 
point  on  the  machine,  and  the  constants  of  the  various  harmonic- 
constituents  can  be  read  off  from  the  machine.  For  a  description 
see  Thomson  and  Tait's  ^'al.  Phil.  vol.  i.  Part  I. 

58:;.  Tide-predicting  Machine. — It  is  clear  that  the  combination 
of  tidal  heights  could  be  obtained  by  drawing  tbe  curve  of  each 
component  on  the  some  scale  of  time  and  height,  laying  them  down 
along  the  same  datum  line  in  tbe  proper  positions  as  determined  by 
the  epochs,  and  then  adding  the  heights  for  each  abscissa  together  to 
obtain  the  resultant  height  thei'e,  and  the  resultant  curve  for  all  the 
abscisste.  Hence  it  is  theoi-etically  possible  to  make  a  machine  which 
will  draw  the  resultant  curve.    It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  number 
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of  simple  harmonic  motions  pei-furm«d  by  points  of  the  machine,  all 
geared  together  and  driven  by  one  handle  or  driving- weight. 

Such  a  machine  has  been  conEtructed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the 
diagram  illuetrates  its  mode  of  action.  A  simple  harmonic  slide,  of 
the  kind  shown  at  p.  ;i4,  ia  worked  by  a  crank,  the  throw  of  which 
represents  half  the  amplitude  of 

one  of  the  tidal  constituents  bb  Yig.  £fl4. 

obtained  by  the  tide  gauge.  At 
the  upper  end  the  elide  carries  a 
pulley  P,  the  total  vertical  range 
ot  motion  of  which  is  of  course 
twice  the  throw  of  the  crank.  A 
curd  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
li.xed  point  A,  passes  round  F, 
over  the  fixed  pulley  Q|,  round 
the  pulley  P^,  -over  the  fixed 
pulley  Qj,  round  the  pulley  P^, 
and  so  on,  and  after  passing 
finally  over  a  fixed  pulley  is 
attached  to  n  pencil  ;),  which 
bears  on  a  moving  ribbon  of 
paper.  This  ribbon  is  in  process 
of  being  unrolled  From  one  drum 
ami  wiMpped  on  another  at  a 
n<te  equal  to  thiit  at  whiL-h  the 
drum-surface  is  moving. 

If  the  pulleys  P,,  P,,..,  ai-e  all  fixed  P,  has  a  motion  representing 
a  single  tidal  constituent.  If,  however,  P„  Pp  ...  are  carried  by 
simple  harmonic  slides  geared  with  the  handle  driving  P,,  fo  that 
while  P,  describes  its  motion  P,,  P,,  ...  deiicribe  in  proper  period 
and  in  pi-oper  phase  other  constituents  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall,  the 
end  of  the  cord  at  the  (lencil  will  have  a  displacement  at  each  instant 
.  which  is  twice  the  algebiiiical  xum  of  the  displacements  of  the  pulleys 
P|,  P,,  Pj,  ....  The  drums  moving  the  paper  are  driven  at  the  same 
time  with  n  speed  proportional  to  that  with  which  the  driving-handle 
of  the  machine  is  being  driven.  The  part  of  the  paper  opposite  the 
pencil,  therefore,  i epiesent^s  a  particular'  instant  of  time,  and  the 
length  of  paper  that  has  then  passed  the  pencil  since  a  paiticular 
vertical  line  on  the  ]>aper  was  opposite  the  marking  point,  repi-esents 
the  interval  of  time  between  a  chosen  £ero  of  reckoning  and  the 
instant  in  question. 

Let  then  I'„  /',,  I\,  ...  he  sullicient  in  number  to  represent 
the  principal  tidal  constituents,  and  have  been  set  by  means  of  in- 
formation given  by  tidal  records  taken  at  the  place  so  as  to  have  the 
proper  displacements  and  directions  of  motion  at  a  given  time,  and 
lie  geared  so  as  to  be  driven  at  the  proper  relative  rates.  The  pencil 
will  move  up  and  down  so  as  lo  be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
mean  level  to  represent  the  tidal  lise  or  fall  for  the  instant  of  time 
lepresented  by  the  part  of  the  paper  ribbon  opposite  the  marking 
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point.  The  tidal  curve  for  future  time  will  thus  be  drawn  on  the 
paper  ribbon,  and  by  measuring  its  ordinates  and  recording  their 
lengths  tide-tables  for  the  place  can  be  constructed. 

One  of  these  machines,  which  is  now  at  the  India  Office,  was 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Nautical 
Magazine  Office.  It  has  harmonic  slides  representing  twenty-four 
tidal  constituents  or  partial  tides.  Tidal  information  obtained  by 
tide-gauges  for  thirty-seven  Indian  ports  is  sent  home  by  the  Indian 

Fig.  295. 


Government,  and  is  used  in  the  prediction,  by  means  of  the  machine, 
of  the  tides  for  each  of  these  ports.  The  machine  is  set  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  driven  by  a  weight,  runs  off'  the  curves  for  a  year  in 
about  four  hours,  writing  automatically  at  intervals  the  date  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  pencil  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  error 
in  taking  off*  the  heights  from  the  ciu*ve. 

588.  Tidal  Friction.  Retarding  Couple  on  the  Earth. — We  now 
consider  very  shortly  the  action  of  tidal  friction  on  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  results  obtained  in 
§§  574-579  the  effect  of  friction  when  the  forced  tidal  wave  is  direct  is 
to  turn  the  long  axis  of  what  we  continue  to  call  the  tidal  spheroid 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  beyond  the  line  CM 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  on  the  left  in 
Fig.  295.  As  the  earth  revolves  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed  in 
position  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  force  on  the  moon  exerted  by 
the  nearer  part  of  the  tidal  protuberance  is  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  the  farther  part,  and  consequently  the  resultant  force  on  the 
moon  is  in  the  line  MQ  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC,  This 
causes  to  be  exerted  on  the  moon  a  force  towards  the  centre  C  of 
the  earth,  and  a  tangential  component  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion.  On  the  earth  there  is  exerted,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
force  along  the  line  CM  and  a  couple  retarding  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  producing  dissipation  of  the  earth's  rotational  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tidal  wave  is  inverted  the  effect  of 
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the  friction  is  to  throw  the  tidsl  protuberance  hack,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  29a  on  the  right,  and  ae  hefore  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed 
in  position  relatively  to  the  moon.  If  the  spheroid  were  thrown 
forward  the  dissipation  of  energy  which  obtains  in  the  former  case 
would  be  replaced  here  by  an  increase  of  the  earth's  kinetic  energy, 
and  the  moon  would  move  inward.  In  this  case  again  there  is  a  couple 
applied  to  the  earth  in  the  direction  to  retard  the  earth's  rotation 
and  causing  dissipation  of  energy,  and  a  tangential  force  to  the  moon 
in  the  direction  of  its  orbital  motion.  The  effect  ia  therefore  the 
same  whether  the  wave  is  direct  or  inverted,  and  it  is  the  tidal 
distortion  in  the  equatorial  regions  which  is  most  effective  in  the 
way  just  described.  Hence  it  will  be  aufiicient  in  studying  the 
reeult  to  consider  the  case  represented  on  the  left  in  Fig.  295. 

First,  then,  aa  to  the  calculation  of  the  tangential  force  on 
the  moon  and  the  conple  junt  referred  tp.  Instead  of  considering 
the  whole  spheroid,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  matter  to  consider  the  couple  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
on  unit  mass  at  A  and  S,  and  the  tangential  force  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  particles  on  ilf. 

Denoting  the  angle  A  OM  by  0,  the  distance  CA  by  a,  and  CM  by 
r,  we  have  approximately 

AM*  =  r»(  1  - S^coefl  ),   //J/»  =  r»(  1  +  S^cosO ]. 
cos^jtf6'  =  (r-acosfl)/ZF,  co8-SjtfC=(r+aco8e)/.«j7 
sinJitfC=osine/J]?,    sinliMC^asaiBjWM. 

Kow  suppose  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  earth  a  force  per 
unit  mass  of  amount  kMjr,  in  the  direction  MC  ;  then  on  the  unit 
particle  at  A  there  acts  a  force  kMjAM''  towards  M,  and  a  force 
kMjr'  parallel  to  MC.  On  the  particle  at  B^there  act  similarly 
kMjBil-  towards  M,  and  kMjr'  parallel  to  MV.  Resolving  along 
(JM,  and  at  right  angles  to  Cif  (that  is,  parallel  to  Aa),  we  obtain 

kM 
ForceatA:  component paralleltoC-I/'= --j-iJacosft; 

component  parallel  ioAa  =  — -; — a(r  +  3acose}. 

kM 
Force  at  B :  component  parallel  to  CM=  —  _^  2acosfl  ; 

component  parallel  to  Aa 

The  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  first  pair  of  parallel 
forces  is  2a^a6,  and  that  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  second 
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pair  is  2acos6,     Neglecting  the  terms  in  cosO  in  the  second  pair  of 
forces,  we  obtain  for  the  total  couple  applied  to  the  two  particles 

.3 — -—sin  26. 

The  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is  evidently  equal  to  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  two  forces  parallel  to  Aa,  namely, 

3— --sm20. 

IT 

In  this  way  the  couple  and  tangential  force  due  to  the  whole  tidal 
spheroid  may  be  found  by  summing  those  due  to  pairs  of  particles. 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  couple  and  force  will  vary  as  the  inverse 
sixth  power  of  the  distance  r.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  couple  per 
unit  mass  varies  as  the  inverse  third  power,  and  the  whole  tidal  rise 
or  fall  varies  also  as  the  inverse  third  power. 

584.  Apparent  "  Acceleration  "  of  the  Moon. — The  action  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides  is  thus  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  An 
interval  of  time  measured  in  solar  days  will  then  appear  shorter 
than  it  really  is,  and  the  observed  pl.'ice  of  the  moon  will,  after  any 
interval  of  time,  be  found  in  advance  of  the  place  which  has  been 
calculated  for  the  end  of  the  interval  on  the  supposition  of  no 
change  in  the  length  of  the  day.  Let  n  be  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  in  radians  per  second,  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval 
T  of  time,  and  -  h  be  the  rate  of  change,  supposed  constant,  of  7i, 
so  that  71  is  positive.  After  any  interval  tj  the  angular  velocity,  in 
radians  per  original  second,  is  n  -  nt.  Hence  in  any  short  element 
of  time  (U  the  earth  will  then  turn  through  a  smaller  angle  than  it 
would  have  turned  through  if  its  angular  velocity  had  remained  un- 
altered, by  an  amount  nidL  Hence  in  the  interval  T  the  earth  turns 
through  an  angle  smaller  by 

T 


I 


iMt  =  hnT\ 


Thus  n  could  be  found  if  the  angle  by  which  the  moon  appears  to 
be  in  advance  of  its  predicted  place  in  consequence  of  the  retardation 
of  the  earth's  rotation  were  known.  [It  is  usual  to  refer  to  this  as 
an  *^  acceleration  "  of  the  moon's  motion.  This  name  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  term  acceleration  in 
dynamics,  and  would  be  better  called  advaivce  as  Lord  Kelvin  has 
suggested.     A  negative  advance  might  be  called  a  lag.^ 

The  advance,  however,  could  not  be  used  with  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion  about  the  earth.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  537  above 
that  the  action  of  a  tangential  disturbing  force  is  to  cause  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth,  and  to  move  in  its  orbit  about  the 
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earth  with  n.  diminishing  linear  velocity.  Thus  both  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  distance  and  the  diminished  velocity  the  moon's 
orbital  angular  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  month 
is  increased.  This  retardation,  however,  i«  small  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  acceleration  «  due  to  the  slowing  of  the  earth.  If  the 
amount  of  the  tangential  force  were  known,  the  whole  lag  of  the 
moon  due  to  this  cause  might  easily  be  calculated  by  finding  the 
loss  of  velocity  and  increase  of  distance  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
§  .j;l7.     [See  Thomson  and  Taifs  Xuiui-al  Philosophy,  App.  G.] 

.'•K.>.  Moment  of  Uoinentnm  of  Eaith-Hoon  System. — It  it;  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  length  of  the  month  and 
length  of  tlie  day  are  connenteil.  The  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  earth  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  'l-'y^'H'  10"  to  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon  may  be  taken  as  moving  in  the 
ecliptic.  The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  consist*  of  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  two  bodies  due  to  the  motion  of  their 
centres,  and  the  moaient  of  momeotum  due  to  their  rotations.  The 
mass  of  the  earth  is  >>  I  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from 
the  common  centroid  -'n-  of  the  whole  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is  about 
nj27-i\,  if  11  be  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  moment  of  momen- 
tum due  to  the  motion  of  the  centres,  taking  place  it-  is  assumed  in 
the  ecliptic,  is  roufl-hly  K>i*tiyd-j->'i-i\  x  ><'Z,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  about  an  mis  inclined  at  2.'l"27'  10"  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  is  ij  AV«,  actording  to  an  estimate*  which 
has  been  formed  of  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the  earth.  Thus 
the  I'atio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  moment  of  momentum  is  about 
4'S.  The  resultant  moment  is  about  .'i*7^  times  the  earth's  rotational 
momentum,  and  is  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid  of  the  earth 
and  moon  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  V^^iG  to  the  earth's  axis. 
Tig.  206  illustrates  these  statements;  AB  represents  the  earth's 
rotational  momentum,  AC  the  orbital  moment  of  momentum.  The 
angle  BAC  represents  the  angle  between  the  earth's  axis  and  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth  is  under- 
going diminution  in  consequence  of  tidal  friction,  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  the  bodies  must  be 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  leave  the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
resultant  moment  unaltered. 

We  shall  for  the  present  make  the  assumption  that  the  planes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  the  equator  are  coincident.  This  will  bring 
the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig,  21)0  into  line  and  make 
AB  +  AV'^AI).  The  plane  in  which  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies 
move  becomes  the  invariable  plane,  and  the  total  moment  of  momen- 

*  For  it  hns  been  found  bj  Serret  {Anruilo  de  Vobtrviiloire  dc  Pari; 
p.  SH,  l@o9).  that  if  C  be  the  moment  of  Inertia  of  the  eanh  al>out  its  polar 
axis  and. I  tliat  about  an  equatoiiHl  »xia.  (T- .1)/^  =  "00327.  This  givsB,  by  a 
table  given  in  $  S24  of  Thomson  and  Tail's  .\-ilitr.d  PkiUmphy,  A  =  \ila^, 
approximately. 
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turn  •')-»<  times  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth,  only  slightly 
difierent  from  the  tictual  value. 

>')»().  Future  Htstory  of  Earth  and  Uoon. — ^Tbe  mooa  conlinuee 
to  recede  from  the  earth  with  transference  of  moment  of  momentum 
from  the  rotational  to  the  orbital  motion,  until  finally  the  two  bodies 
turn  round  their  common  centroid 
08  if  they  were  parts  of  a  rigid 
system.  The  approximate  period  of 
this  revolution  and  the  distance  of 
the  two  bodies  apart  are  easily 
calculated.  Let  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  orbital  motion  be  n  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  time  considered, 
and  have  become  n  after  the 
equalisation  of  the  rotational  augti- 
lar  velocity  of  the  earth  and  the 
orbital  angular  velocity,  while  the 
distance  has  increased  from  r  to  r'. 
Let  A  and  H  denote  the  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time,  respec- 
tively. Then  //  is  approximately 
tbe  whole  moment  of  momentum 
of  tbe  system.  For,  as  will  be  seen 
at  once,  tbe  final  orbital  moment 
,  of  momentum  of  the  earth  is  to 
'  that  of  the  moon  in  the  ratio  MjE, 
that  is,  1/Hl,  about.  Also  the  i«ta- 
tional  moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth  after  the  equalisation  is 
alKiut  J  of  that  due  to  the  earth's  orbital  motion,  that  is,  is 
about  ,,\t^  of  that  due  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.  We  shall 
therefore  neglect  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  We  have  therefore  Mr-"J/A7(J/+  A")  =  A,  nr-MKj(M  -i-  K)  =  H, 
KO  that  n-T*jn'\'*  =  h'jlI'.  Again  by  the  thiid  law  of  Kepler 
«7„'=r'V»^,  or  »V»/»V»=  1.     Hence 


or  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  tbe  two  bodies  apart  has  increased 
from  about  6U  radii  of  the  earth  to  about  87'G  radiL 
,  Alsow6obtain»''/)i'=r»/r'»  =  l/l-4G»,  orn'  =  n/l-77.  The  length 
of  the  month,  which,  when  this  change  has  been  effected,  is  also  the 
length  of  the  day,  is  thus  1-77  times  as  long  as  it  was  formerly,  that 
is,  is  equal  to  about  4836  days  of  the  former  length.  The  tidal 
spheroid  bas  its  long  axis  directed  to  tbe  moon,  and  the  moon  has 
cettsed  to  produce  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotational  velocity. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  once  attained  will  not  be  permanuut 
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The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  solar  tides  tends  to  retard  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  bring  its  period  of  rotation  into  coincidence  with  the 
length  of  the  year.  But  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun 
this  action  is  insensible  compared  with  that  of  the  moon.  When  the 
earth  and  moon  revolve  as  a  rigid  body,  and  the  action  of  the  moon 
has  ceaeed,  that  of  the  sun  continues  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular 
velocity,  iind  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  however,  continues  to  turn  the  same 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  her  orbital  velocity  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  But  the  terrestrial  tidal  spheroid  is  so 
placed  relatively  to  the  moon  that  the  tidal  couple,  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  produces,  opposes  the  slowing  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  a  tangential  force  opposing  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is 
applied  to  the  moon.  This  cause-t  the  moon  to  apprOHch  the  earth  in 
a  very  gradual  spiral  and  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  earth. 

587.  Past  HistoiT  of  Earth  and  Moon.— This  is  only  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  fully  in  some  remarkable 
papers  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,*  who  has  been  able,  by  dynamical 
reasoning,  to  unravel  in  great  measure  the  probable  past  history  of 
the  system  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  well  as  to  predict  its  future 
configurations.  He  has  found  that  there  are  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  motion  of  the  two  bodies  as  a  rigid  system  is 
possible,  one  corresponding  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  the  other 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  The  former  existed  when  the 
moon  revolved  round  the  enrth,  almost  in  contact  with  its  surface,  in 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  the  other  is  the  case  which  has 
just  been  considered,  in  which  the  moon  has  been  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  frictional  lag  of  the  tides  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tidal  ^heroid. 

To  the  earlier  configuration  of  rigidity  the  history  of  the  moon 
can  be  traced  back  by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dynamical  process,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  is  impos-sible  to  do  more  than  speculate.  The 
earth  is  losing  heat  at  the  present  moment  from  the  interior  at  a 
very  considerable  I'ate,  and  the  interior  is  at  present  very  hot  in  com- 
parison with  the  sui-face.  This  loss  of  heat  has  gone  on  for  ages,  and 
therefore,  the  t^ai-th  must  have  once  been  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  plastic 
conditicti  in  which  it  yielded  readily  to  distorting  forces.  Consider  then 
tlieKemi-molten,  plastic  earth  rotating  in  aperiodof  about  three  hours 
about  an  axis  inclined  at  about  l^""  toa  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
The  planet  yielding  to  centrifugal  force  is  flattened  out  very  much 
round  the  equator,  and  tides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Pieces  fly  off  from  it  round  the  equator  like  portions  of  the  rim  of  an 
over-driven  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  these  larger  than  the  rest,  or  it 
may  be  a  mass  made  up  of  several  pieces  consolidated  together,  forms 
the  moon.  The  earth  and  moon  then  esist  revolving  about  their 
common  centroid,  and  rotating  about  their  axes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period  as  that  of  revolution,  ho  that  each  turns  very  nearly  the 
same  fare  towards  the  other. 
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The  exact  cause  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  moon  is  uncertain.  But 
Professor  Darwin  suggests  that  the  free  period  of  vibration  of  the 
earth  to  change  of  shape  was  almost  equal  to  half  its  period  of 
rotation.  The  free  period  of  a  homogeneous  globe  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  is  for  the  slowest  mode 
of  vibration  1  hour  :U  minutes.  The  earth  is  not  homogeneous, 
and  the  period  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  If,  then,  the  earth 
was  rotating  in  a  period  somewhere  between  three  and  five  hours, 
the  solar  semi-diurnal  tides  would  have  a  period  of  half  that  amount, 
and  this  might  be  very  exactly  the  free  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
body.  The  tides  in  the  earth  would  be  greatly  exaggei*ated  by  the 
agreement  of  periods,  the  resonance  so  to  speak,  and  a  breaking  up  of 
the  earth  become  inevitable. 

The  two  bodies  in  such  close  proximity  would  excite  enormous  tides 
in  one  another,  and  their  revolution  with  the  same  face  of  each 
toward  the  other  would  be  unstable.  If  the  period  of  the  satellite 
in  its  orbit  were  a  little  less  than  that  of  rotation  of  the  primary, 
the  satellite,  as  explained  above,  would  fall  back  into  the  primary  ;  if 
the  contrary  were  the  case  the  satellite  would  move  farther  off  with 
diminishing  orbital  velocity.  The  existence  of  the  moon  shows  that 
immediately  after  it  was  thrown  off  it  revolved  in  its  orbit  in  a  some- 
what greater  period  than  that  of  the  eai-th  s  rotation.  As  time  went 
on  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  both 
increased.  The  former,  however,  will  continue  to  increai^e  until  the 
day  and  month  are  equal,  the  latter  has  already  pai^sed  its  maximum 
value  (about  2t)),  and  is  at  present  slowly  falling  off  towards  the 
value  one,  which  it  will  reach  when  the  day  and  the  month  have 
been  equalised. 

r)88.  Action  of  Couple  due  to  Tidal  Friction  on  Direction  of 
Earth's  Axis. — It  is  possible  to  consider  the  action  of  tidal  friction 
on  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  with  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  there  acts  on  the  earth  a  couple  tending  to  make  it 
rotate  about  an  axis  in  the  equator,  and  another  couple  retarding 
the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  figure.  For  let  Fig.  21)7  represent  a 
section  through  the  polar  axis  OX,  and  the  long  axis  AB  of  the  tidal 
figure  supposed  spheroidal.  The  axis  AB  is  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon,  as  already  explained  ;  the  moon  revolves  in  the 
plane  through  AB,  inclined  to  the  equator  EE  at  the  angle  ABE, 
and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  equator  in  the  line  OD.  The  couple 
applied  by  the  moon  is  represented  by  the  two  forces  F,  F  applied 
at  A  and  B  in  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  moon.  That  couple 
resolves  into  two  components,  one  about  the  axis  OE,  the  other 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  OX,  The  action  of  the  latter  is  to  retard 
the  earth's  rotation,  of  the  former  to  produce  moment  of  momentum 
about  OE,  As  the  moon  revolves  the  mean  position  of  the  tidal 
spheroid  follows  it,  and  the  axis  OE  changes  in  correspondence. 
But,  as  showm  in  §  2G0  above,  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  couple 
about  an  axis  moving,  as  OE  does,  with  the  l)ody,  is  to  produce 
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turoiDg  oE  the  body  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  both  to  OE  and  to 
the  axis  of  rotation.     Thus,  aa  will  be  obvious  from  the  directness  of 
the  rotation  and  the  couple,  the  axis  OX  turns  towards  OA,  that  is, 
the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  increases.     Going  back 
to  Fig.  29(1  (and  supposing  that  AC,  the  greater  of  the  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  meeting  at  A,  now  repre- 
sents the  rotational  nioment),  it  will  be  Fiu-  297. 
obvioue  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  n 
of  the  equator  to  the  invariable  plane  in-                          <r"j*^ 
creases,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  • 
orbit  to    the   invariable    plane  also   in-                             [ 
creases,  unless  the  rotational  moment  AV                     ~ 
diminishes  fast  enough  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  its  change  of  direction.     If  the 
period  of  rotation,  as  here  supposed,  is 
small,  and  the  viscosity  is  great  enough, 
the  couple  produces  an  increase  of  the 
inclination  of  the  axis,  and  so  the   in- 
clination of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the 
invai-iable  plane  is  also  increased.     The 
rotational  moment  .^6*  is  great  and  the 
angle  BAD  amaW.      Hence  the  increase 

of  the  angle  BDA  causes  an  increase  of  the  angle  £A/)  even  if 
AC  be  diminishing.  The  opposite  will  happen  at  a  much  later 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  ^rth  and  icoon.  Then  the  rotational 
moment  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  orbital  moment,  which 
is  now  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total  moment.  Thus,  diminution  of 
the  rotational  moment  even  with  increase  of  angle  BDA  will  mean 
diminution  of  the  angle  BAD.  Of  course  all  this  is  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  so  far  been  referred  to.  We  can 
only  state  here  that  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  what 
Professor  Darwin  calls  the  "  proper  plane"  (that  is,  the  plane  which 
replaces  the  invariable  plane  when  the  sun's  influence  is  taken  into 
account)  at  first  increased  until  it  reached  a  maximum,  then  began  to 
diminish,  and  is  still  diminishing.  The  diminution  will  continue  until 
the  two  bodies  revolve  as  a  rigid  system  about  their  common  centroid. 
589.  Effect  of  Tidal  Friction  on  Eccentricity  of  Moon's  Orbit.^ 
One  other  effect  of  tidal  friction  maybe  referred  to  here — the  change 
of  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  it  produces.  As  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  its  distance  changes,  and  therefore  also  the  magnitude 
of  the  tide  produced.  At  perigee,  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  the  tide  is  greatest,  and  at  apogee  the  tide  is  least.  Conse- 
quently the  effect  of  tidal  friction  may  bo  regarded  as  made  up  of  a 
constant  mean  value,  and  a  periodic  part  which  is  added  to  the 
constant  part  of  tbe  effect  at  perigee,  and  subtracted  from  it  at 
apogee.  Hence  the  moon  when  coming  towards  perigee  aud  passing 
away  from  it  is  acted  on  by  a  tangential  force  which  increasee  it« 
distance  and  diminishes  its  angular  velocity,  and  does  so  beyond  the 
avera^ge.     When  the  moon  comes  to  apogee  it  Is  therefore  farther 
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out  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  average  effect  had  been  produced ; 
thus  the  apogeal  distance  is  increased.  In  the  same  way  the  moon 
is  acted  on  while  in  apogee  by  a  tangential  force  less  than  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  swings  round  to  perigee  at  a  smaller  distance 
than  it  would  have  had  if  the  mean  force  had  acted  in  apogee.  Thus 
so  far  the  perigeal  distance  is  diminished,  and  the  apogeal  increased, 
that  is,  the  eccentricity  is  increased. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  moon  moves  faster  when 
in  perigee  and  slower  in  apogee  than  the  average.  If  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  moon  be  equal  to  that  of  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
moon  will  in  perigee  outstrip  and  fall  behind  the  terrestrial  tidal 
spheroid  in  turning.  But  the  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is 
against  or  with  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  moon  according  as  the 
moon  is  behind  or  ahead  of  the  tidal  spheroid.  Hence  the  moon 
coming  round  after  being  delayed  in  apogee  is  behind  the  tidal 
spheroid,  and  therefore  has  its  distance — that  is,  the  perigeal 
distance — increased.  In  the  same  way  the  apogeal  distance  is 
diminished.  Thus  the  eccentricity  is  diminished.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  some  period  of  revolution  for  which  the 
eccentricity  remains  constant. 

Thei-e  are  other  causes  which  modify  the  eccentricity,  but  for 
these  and  for  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  a  rapid 
sketch  is  given  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  Professor  Darwin's 
papers*  and  to  his  article  on  "The  Tides"  in  the  Enctjdopcedia 
Brita^}nica. 

590.  Amount  of  Tidal  Retardation  of  Earth's  Rotation. — As  to 
the  amount  of  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  due  to  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  According  to  the 
late  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  in  mean 
longitude  as  given  by  calculation  from  the  times  at  which  certain 
eclipses,  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  observed  at  certain  places, 
must  have  occurred,  is  1 1*4^  seconds  of  angle  per  century,  so  that  in 
a  century  the  mean  longitude  is  5-7  seconds  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  without  this  acceleration.  This  advance  was  increased  by 
Delaunay  by  the  addition  of  small  terms  to  fi'l  seconds  of  angle. 

Now  the  observed  value  of  the  advance  is  about  1 2",  and  is  thus 
about  double  the  theoretical  value  as  calculated  by  Adams.  It  was 
suggested  first  by  Delaunay  that  the  difference  could  be  accounted 
for  by  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  ;  and  if  0"  be  put  down 
to  this  cause  the  earth  would  in  a  century,  according  to  an  estimate 
communicated  by  Adams  to  the  authors  of  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Natural  Philosophy,"  fall  about  22  seconds  behind  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, accurately  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  keep 
mean  solar  time.  It  was,  however,  Professor  Adams'  opinion  that 
the  exact  amount  of  tidal  retardation  was  quite  uncertain.  8ee 
lliomson  and  Tail,  Part  II.,  App.  G,  a. 

*  On,  the  Titlen  of  a  Vincoun  Splierold  {Phil.  Truns,  Part  1,  1879),  and  Memoirs 
in  the  Proc,  Roy.  A>c.  1879  to  1881. 


CHAITER  XV. 
ELASTICITY. 

501.  PreliminaiT  Notions  and  Definitions.  Homogeneous  Strain. 
— Elasticity  beea  defined  in  chap,  is.,  and  explanatione  regarding 
elastic  forces,  and  the  distinction  between  tbem  and  forces  due 
to  viscosity,  also  definitions  of  such  terms  afi  stress,  strain,  isotropy, 
homogeneity,  &c.,  have  been  stated,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  We  shall  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the  elasticity  of  isotropic 
bodies  as  may  be  serviceable  in  enabling  experimental  researches  on 
the  subject  to  be  understood,  leaving  the  complete  theoretical  dis- 
cussion to  be  studied  in  the  standard  works  on  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity.* 

An  elastic  body  or  substance  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  homo- 
geneous strain  when  its  particles  (not  the  ultimate  molecules,  but  the 
smallest  elements  considered  ashaving  the  properties  of  the  subetance) 
are  so  displaced  that  parallel  straight  lines  in  it  marked  out  by 
particles  remain  pai'allel  straight  lines,  and  ail  distances  between 
particles  in  it,  taken  parallel  to  any  one  chosen  direction,  are  altered 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  ratio  is,  however,  in  the  general  case  different 
for  different  directions,  but  if  given  for  two  non-parallel  directions, 
say  tv/o  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given,  of 
course,  for  all  directions  parallel  to  a  plane  containing  these,  and  if 
given  for  three  directions,  no  two  of  which  are  parajlel,  say  three 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given  for  all  directions 
in  space. 

Since  parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines,  parallel  planes  remain  also 
parallel  planes.  A  circle  becomes  an  ellipse,  and  two  diameters  of  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  strained  into  diameters  of 
the  ellipse,  which  are  parallel  each  to  the  tangent  drawn  to  the 
ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  the  other ;  that  is,  these  diameters  of  the 
circle  are  strained  into  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Also  it  is  clear  that  homogeneous  strain  changes  a.  sphere  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  that  any  three  diameters  of  the  sphere  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  are  strained  into  three  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
ellipsoid.  In  general  the  angles  between  straight  lines  in  the  body 
lire  changed  by  the  strain,  and  a  rectangular  system  of  straight  lines 

■  See  Math.  Tk.  of  Eliulklty.  by  A.  E.  H.  Love.  E/,MkiU,  by  Cltbsch, 
edited  by  Barre  de  St  Venant,.  Thomson  and  Tait'e  y<it.  Phil.  ;  {lUl.  •'/  Math. 
Tk,  of  EUtitieity,  by  Todhimter,  continued  aud  completed  by  Petraon. 
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becomes  an  oblique  system,  but  there  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  593, 
always  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  un- 
strained body  whi  ih.  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another  after  the 
strain,  and  are  therefore  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellip- 
soid into  which  the  strain  alters  any  spherical  portion  of  the  body. 
That  ellipsoid  is  called  the  strain  eUipeoid,  An  ellipsoid,  of  course, 
remains  an  ellipsoid  unless  it  is  changed  into  a  sphere. 

Since  the  state  of  strain  of  a  body  is  not  altered  by  displacement 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis,  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  supposing  a  point  0  of  the  body  to  remain  fixed. 
Let  then  the  positions  of  particles  of  the  body  be  referred  to  rect- 
angular axes  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  0  as  origin.  Then,  if  x,i/,z 
represent  the  original  coordinates  of  the  particle,  x',y\  zthe  coordinates 
of  the  particle  after  the  strain,  and  the  strain  be  homogeneous,  x,i/,z' 
must  be  linear  functions  x^  y^  z  according  to  che  scheme 

X  =a^x  +  h^y-{-c^z  1 

z'  =  a^x  +  b^-\-c^.  J 

For  these  equations,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  most  elementary 
theorems  of  solid  geometry,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  homogeneous 
strain ;  and  no  other  form  of  relations  vnll  do  so.  For  example,  the 
linear  relation  Ax  +  By  +  Cz  •{•  D  =  0  ia  the  equation  of  a  plane 
drawn  in  the  body,  and  it  is  clear  from  (1)  that  a  linear  relation  of 
the  same  form  in  x\  y,  z  is  also  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the 
strained  position  of  the  particles.  Hence  the  particles  still  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  it  is  clear  also  that  particles  which  lie  in  parallel  planes 
before  strain  lie  in  parallel  planes  after  the  strain,  and  that,  there- 
fore, parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines. 

By  solving  for  a;,  y,  z  in  terms  of  x^  y ,  z  we  obtain  three  equations 
of  the  form 

2/  =  a,.r +/3,y  -Hy^'  -         (2) 

The  coefficients  aj,  /Bj,  «tc.,  are  formed  by  the  rules  given  by  the  theory 
of  simple  equations,  or  they  can  be  determined  directly  for  any  given 
case. 

592.  Strain  Ellipsoid. — Consider  now  a  sphere  described  with  0 
as  centre  in  the  unstrained  body.     Its  equation  is 

«-  +  y-  +  r*  =  r-. 

The  condition  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  x\  y\  z  of  any  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  after  strain  is  by  (2)  expressed  by  the 
equation 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  in  fact  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 
It  may  be  written  in  the  form 
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As^'  +  By'»  +  Cz*  +  2%V  +  2£aV  +  iF^ly'  =  r",  (4) 

.4=ai'  +  a,'  +  a,',  ....    i>=/3,y, +  /),y,  +  (i,y„  ..., 

where  the  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  corresponding  values  for 
B,  C,  E,  F. 

593.  Principal  Axes  of  Strain  EUipsoid.— To  find  the  axes  of 
this  ellipsoid,  we  observe  that  the  direction -cosines  of  a  normal  are 
proportional  to  Ax'  +  Fy'  +  Ez' ,  Fx  +Bi/'-\-Dz',  Ex'  +  Dy'  +  Cz', 
and  that  the  direction -cosines  of  a  radius-vector  are  proportional  to 
x',  y,  z.  Hence,  if  the  normal  at  a  point  on  the  surface  is  coincident 
with  a  radius-vector  drawn  to  the  point,  the  direction -cosines  of  the 
normal  are  propoitional  to  x,  y,  z',  that  ia  {Ax +Fy' +  £&')/:':' ^ 
{Fx-  +  By-  +  I>z-)ly-  =  {Ex  +  l>y  -H  Cs )/»'  =  k,  my.     Hence 

{A-k)x'+  Fy'+  i,V  =  0  I 

Fx-  +  {B-k)y-+         /fe"  =  0  \-        (.J) 

Ex-+  D^  +  {C-k)z-  =  ii,  J 

which  gives  by  elimination  of  ic',  y,  z  a  cubic  for  the  determination 
of  k  (see  §168  above).  This  nquatioo,  as  can  easily  be  shown, 
lias  three  real  roots,  and  there  are,  therefore,  three  directioiiK  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  which  are  normal  to  the  surface.  The 
angles  between  these  are  not  altered  by  the  strain.     By  (4),  since 

j-''-r-"  =  (l  -A)x--\-{\-B)y---ir{\.~C)x"--->t>y'7:-iEx'j!-iF3iy. 

If,  then,  we  assign  a  constant  value,  f ,  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
this  equation,  we  see  tliat  for  all  radii-veotores  of  the  quadric  surface 

(1  -  jy -H(l  -  B)y--  +  {\  -  Cy  -  iJJy-z-  -  'iEz-x- -2Fx'y- =  K\  (6) 

there  is  the  same  excess  of  r'-  over  f^.  Or,  if  x-jr'  =  l',  y-jr  ^m, 
zfr    =  n,  we  have 

(1  -  ^)r-H  (1  -  £)m'=  +  {l  -  C)i>;'  -  ilhn'n  -  -ii'n'i'  -  -JFrm'  =  ^'l- 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  {r'^-r')lr-\  and  the  equation  asserts  that 
along  different  radii  of  the  quadric  surface  defined  by  (S)  this  ratio 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius- vector. 

594.  Theory  of  Small  StraiUB. — This  discussion  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  mode  of  treating  finite  strain.  We  shall  now 
suppose  the  displacements  relative  to  the  point  61  to  be  small,  and 
consider  only  the  changed  positions  of  points  near  0.  This  will 
suffice  for  most  physical  purposes  to  which  the  theory  is  applied. 
Let  u,  V,  w  denote  the  displacements  of  a  point,  near  0,  the  coordinates 
of  which  relative  to  fixed  axes  through  0  are  £,  t},  £.  The  displace- 
ments u,v,w  are,  we  suppose,  finite  continuous  functions  of  £,  ij,  C 
Then,  since  «,  v,  w>  are  zero  at  0,  we  have 

2x 
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9a5       dy      3« 
9«      dy      d« 

3a;        dy        d«- 


(7) 


The  quantities  d^/d^y  <^*9  bave  the  values  for  the  point  Oj  and  are 
regarded  as  invariable. 

The  strain,  the  only  limitation  imposed  on  which  has  been  that  it 
is  to  be  small,  is  therefore  homogeneous  to  the  degree  of  approximation 
considered. 

Now,  if  r  ij',  ^j  denote  the  coordinates  of  F  after  the  displace- 
ment, {'  =  { + M,  i;'  =  ly  + 17,  i^  =  (  +  Wj  and  the  last  equation  may  be 
written 


«'-'"4:)*'» 


3« 


v=i 


8i? 


3i?' 


8« 

3a; 


*'"*ii«l 


+c 


(-i)- 


(8) 


But,  since  £,  i;,  f  and  ^u/^x,  &c.,  are  all  small,  S3w/3a;,  rj^u/^f/,  ... 
are  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities  the  same  as  {'dWd^>  ^-^ 
so  that  we  may  write 


£=     S 


3w\    _/3w 
3y 


\      30^/ 


-f 


3i» 


+  >» 


■(■4:)-^ 


3% 

3« 
3jj 

3^ 


-V 


3y 


+  f  1- 


3jf^ 


(d> 


595.  Unital  Elongation  of  any  line.  Elongation  Qnadric. — If 
OF=p  and  OP^  =  p=zp  +  ^p  we  have  pdp  =  ^d^  +  Tjdrj-\-Z^2^,  and  if 
Z,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  0  P  so  that  l  =  i/p,  ...  we  have 

-i:  =  ^  _  +  m  —  +  w— . 
P        f>  P  f> 

But  ^{  =  w,  ^i7  =  «7,  ^f  =  w7,  so  that  by  (7)  and  the  values  (/,  m,  n)  = 


X        oy       3^ 


3aj       3y      3«> 
3a;       3y       3«  / 


(10) 
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3a!         dy         as  \Ss     9a/ 

This  is  frequently  written  ia  the  form 

?P  =  el'  +/«»'  +  gn'  +  2«,m»  +  2e,7ii  +  2a,lm,  (Iff) 

where  «,/,$r,3(,,  2s„  2sj  are  the  values  of  the  co-efficiente  of  ^,  nt*,  •tc, 
in  the  previous  expression. 

The  quantity  dp/p  is  the  unital  elongation  of  the  line  OP.  It  ia 
usual  to  call  it  simply  the  elongation  of  OP.  If  a  constant  value  k' 
be  assigned  to  pdp  we  have  from  (10')  by  multiplying  by  p' 

eP+/';'+?<'  +  2si,4:  +  2a,a  +  2«»S')-i'  (H) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  surface.  For  all  radii-vectores  of 
this  surface  pSp  is  a  constant  k',  and  therefore  ipjp  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  p'.     This  quadric  surface  is  called  the  elongation  quadrie, 

596.  Oone  of  Ho  B,oii£atioii  and  Cono  of  Constant  Elongation. 
— If  ip  be  negative  for  a  certain  range  of  directions  (for  example,  if 
the  substance  is  extended  along  all  lines  in  one  direction,  and  com- 
pressed along  all  lines  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former), 
the  conjugate  quadric 

er+/.,'-f-?r  +  2a.ff^  +  2«,f5  +  2Vl=  -^  (12) 

will  represent  the  (negative)  elongation  for  these  directions.  The 
two  regions  are  separated  by  the  cone 

«£'+/l'  +  J'i'+^«.'?f  +  2«,a  +  2«,£9  =  0,  (13) 

which  touches  both  these  quadrics  at  an  infinite  diatanoe  from  0. 
This  is  called  the  cone  of  no  elongation. 

The  directioD-ooeineflof  the  nidii-vectores  for  which  theelongation 
has  a  given  value  c  satisfy  the  equation 

e?  +/m'  +  gn*  +  2sjmn  +  2s,jJ  +  2«^  =  t, 
or  since  P  +  m.'  +  n'=l 

(g-t)P  +  {/-  «)m'  +  (ff  -  ()»»'  +  2«,mn  +  28,nJ  +  2»Jm  -  0. 
They  are  therefore  generators  of  the  cone 

(«-0?  +  C/-0l'  +  (?-«)^  +  2Mi  +  VJ  +  2»,El  =  '>.        (U) 

597.  Alteration  of  Diioction  of  Line.  Lines  of  No  BotatiMi. — 
If  the  directitm-ooeinee  of  a  line  be  altered  from  l,m,n  to  l-\-il, 
m-(-4m,  »  +  dn,  the  line  has  been  turned  through  a  small  angle  d6 
given  by 

5fl  =  (SP+Swi'+!n')'-  U5) 


m 
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ind  therefore,  since  1  —  GOBS6  =  2Bi 


i'iS0  =  i^e' wehave 


l"-"2(i8i  +  « 
•  P  +  m'  +  n' 


Sm  +  nln) 
-{(!  +  ai)'  +  (m  +  8«)'  +  («  +  8«)') 


.•  +  8»', 
a  the  right 


]  -  1,  or  zetiD. 
&c',  and  (7), 


and  similarly  for  8  in,  8i(.     Hence 


f.lll 


la!( 

„,a» 

as 


-'(!?-)}■ 


(i:) 


Ji  SO  vaniwh,  each  of  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  must  vanish. 
Hence  we  obtain 

iU-y-%    -a:    =»    1 

a.-.  aj 

which  leads  to  the  determinant 

la^  '  ay' 

a.  a«_ 

lav  3j 

a»  a» 

a*'  Sj' 


\aa    / 


,> 

a« 

a. 

a= 

a»_ 

a; 


which  is  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of  the  elongation  (.  This 
cubic,  of  course,  must  have  one  real  root  at  least.  The'  other  two 
TOOts  may  be  either  both  imaginary  or  both  rcnl.  Each  tvot  gives 
values  of  the  latios  of  I,  ni,  it.' 
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A  line  which  remains  unchanged  in  direction  is  called  a  line  of 
no  rotation.     There  ia  always  ooe  such  line  at  least. 

5!I8.  Superposition  of  Small  Variations. — If  two  sets  of  small 
variationa  Uj,  v^,  w,,  «,,  v„  w,  be  given  successively  to  £,  i;,  {,  it  is 
fasy  to  see  that,  when  quantities  of  a  higher  order  of  snudlnesH 
ihan  those  to  which  the  approximations  here  made  are  limited  are 
neglected,  the  total  resultant  variation  is  u,  +  u„  v,  +  c„  w,  +  ui„  and 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  vamtiong  bx&  imposed. 
Tnis  the  reader  may  easily  verify  for  himself.  We  go  on  to  the 
iiualj^is  of  an  ordinary  amsdl  strain  into  a  pure  gtrain  and  a,  rotation. 

d9'J.  Oidinary  SniaU  Stnin  resolved  into  a  Pure  Strain  and  a 
Botation. — According  to  a  usual  notation  we  write  26„  '2d„  20,  for 
the  quantities  dvjdy-dvjd",  dujSe-d^l^x,  d^'ldx-d^lBl/- 
Hence,  by  the  values  of  a„  s„  s,  utated  above 

Thus  we  obtain  by  (7) 

w  =  8,i  +  8,T,  +  gi+{8,,,-ft,£).  } 

Now,  by  the  discussion  in  §  361  above,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that,  It,  V,  to  denoting  component  velocities  of  the  fluid,  the  quantitiee 
i{3W3y  "-3''/3^).  '^*>-i  ^^"^  ^^^  components  of  spin  about  the 
illrection  I,  m,  n  there  specified,  it  will  be  clear  that  0,,  fi,,  d^  denote 
components  of  angular  displacement  of  a  small  portion  of  the  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  0,  about  an  axis  the  dir^i^on  cosines  of  which 
are  proportional  to(J„e„flj.  Theelement  is  to  be  considered  as  turned 
without  change  of  relative  position  of  the  particles,  and  the  parts  of 
It,  V,  to  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  (10)  are  the  relative  shifts  of  P 
due  to  the  rotation.  The  shifts  due  to  change  of  relative  position  of 
the  particles  are  the  remaining  parts  of  the  expressions  in  (19),  and 
are  called  the  components  of  pure  strain.  We  shall  denote  the  latter 
by  T(,,  Vi,  ui,,  and  the  rotational  shifts  by  u,,  v,,  u?,.     Hence 


and  these  difTerent  parts  may  be  imposed  in  any  order  without  affect- 
ing the  result. 

GUI).  Pure  Strain  made  np  of  Three  Etongations  and  Thioe 
Shears.  Specification  of  Shearing  Strain. — It  ia  important  to  con- 
sider a  pure  strain  as  made  up  of  sis  partial  strains  according  to  the 
following  scheme, 

(1)  u,  =  e£„  v,=  0,  «-,=  (I,  (4)  «,=    0,  «,  =  «,f,  w.  =  «,,, 

(2)  «,=  (I,  «,=/,,  w,=  (I,  (5)  «,  =  «,;,  «j-    0,  «>,  =  »,£, 

(3)  «,=  0,  «,=  0,  w,  =  gi:,  (C)  «,  =  «,,,  J',  =  8,£,  «-,=    0. 
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The  first  three  partial  strains  represent  simple  elongations  of  the 
body  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  a,  y,  z  respectively.  The  umtal 
elongation  or  simply  the  elongation  in  the  first  case  is  e,  in  the 
second  /,  in  the  third  g.  We  call  the  strains,  therefore,  simple 
elongations  of  amounts  «,/,  g.  These  may  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive of  course,  and  if  negative  may  be  referred  to  either  as  "  negative 
elongations  "  or  as  contractions. 

In  consequence  of  the  increments  of  f ,  i;,  f  involved  in  these 
strains  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  element,  the  edges  of  which 
are  5, 17,  f ,  is  changed  from  fi;^  to  ^{l+e)rj{l^f)i:{l+g),  that  Ls, 
is  increased  per  unit  of  its  former  amount  by  e  +f+  g» 

Let  Fig.  298  represent  a  section  of  the  body  through  the  point 

Fia.  298. 
Y 


F  (at  which  the  strain  is  considered)  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  Oz. 
OM^  MP  represent  the  co-ordinates  i,  17  of  P.  Through  P  draw  the 
Fquare  ABCD^  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and 
7/,  and  the  centre  of  which  it  at  0.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
>ection  of  a  cubical  portion  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  which  is  at 
the  fixed  point  which  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  With- 
out loss  of  generality  we  may  take  P  as  situated  in  the  plane  of  x,  ?/, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  section  supposed  is  really  the  origin. 

Now,  through  P  draw  a  line  meeting  the  axes  Ox,  Oy  in  E 
and  ^,  so  that  OE—OF^  and  i-esolve  the  component  displacements 
S31;,  fijf  (wg,  Vg),  of  P  along  and  at  right  angles  to  this  line.  The  first 
resolution  gives  ^^(i;  -  Vjj  J^  as  the  displacement  of  P  in  the  direction 
from  E  towards  F.  The  second  resolution  gives  sj^^  +  7)/\/^  *^  *be 
displacement  of  P  parallel  to  OA.  Draw  PL  parallel  to  AO  to  meet 
ODixxL;  the  lengths  of  OL,  LP  are  obviously  (J  - 17)/ ^2,  ({ -|-  j,)/^/^ 
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OZ,  LP  I'epi'esent  the  displacements  of  P,  which  are  therefore  \ 
displacement  8^0 L  from  L  towards  0,  and  another  8^,LP  from 
towards  P.     Thus,  if  F  lie  in  the  diagonal  OA^  the  former  displa' 
ment  is  zei-o,  and  if  F  be  on  the  diagonal  OD^  the  latter  is  zero, 
unital  displacement,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  «,  in  each  case. 

The  same  result  would  be  found  for  any  other  position  of  F 
F',  by  making  a  similar  construction  and  proceeding  in  the  samf 
Thus  in  cousequence  of  the  displacements  considered  the  bod 
0  sustains  a  (unital)  elongation  8^  along  every  line  parallel 
and  an  equal  contraction  along  every  line  parallel  to  OD. 

A  cubical  portion  of  the  body  tflJces  the  shape  indicated 
298  by  the  rhombus  A'BCD\  which  shows,  for  distinctne 
diagram,  the   effect  of  a  large  shearing  strain.      The  ^ 
moved  to  (>  by  the  displacements  Pp,  'pQ  of  the  amounts  • 
directions  represented  by  these  linob.     This  is  called  a  «A6r 
or  simply  a  thtar^  and  OA^  OD  are  called  the  axes  of  the 

The  numerical  amount  of  the  shear  is  taken  as  2f 
small  strain  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  the  amount  by  w^ 
strain  the  angle   EA'U  is  less  than  7r/2,  or  by  ^T 
(■'DA'  exceeds  7r/2.      It  will  be  observed  that  to 
approximation  here  employed  this  strain  does  not  all 
the  body. 

In  the  same  way  the  other  two  pairs  of  strains  v 
shown  to  be  shears  in  planes  perpendicular  to  th 
respectively,  and  to  have  axes  along  the  lines  > 
between  the  axes  which  lie  in  these  planes. 

601.  Analytical  Conditions  of  Pure  Strain 
Elongation-Quadric.    Strain  Invariants. — If  ^ 
have  6>,  --  0,  =  O,  =  0,  that  is  3v/os  =  d'^vj^y,  &r 
V,  to  are  the  differential  co-etlicients  Sfl? 
function  <p  of  a;,  y,  z — ^a  fact  we  shall  makf 
The  components  of  displacement  then  red 
and  the  equation  of  the  elongation  quadric 

e^+/fj'  +  9i:'  +  28,rii;+28,i; 

Hence  to  find   the  direction -cosines  of 
elongation-quadric  we  have 

el  +  8^7)1  +  8^71 

8J,  +  SjW  4-  g 
which  give  a  cubic  for  k,  namely, 

-e/y-2f 
The  roots  of  this  cubic  equatioi 
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succession  and  substituting  in  (20)  we  obtain  the  three  sets  of  values 
of  I,  rtiy  n  required  for  the  axes. 


The  determinant 

obtained  by  eliminating  I,  m,  n  from  (21)  is  called  t\i%  discrimiiiawt  of 

for  the  reason  that  its  vanishing  is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition that  the  last-written  expression  may  be  I'esolvable  into  two 
factors  of  the  form  Xf  +  zniy-i-vf.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  this  expres- 
sion is  changed  by  transformation  of  co-ordinates  without  change  of 
origin  it  must  still  be  resolvable  into  factors  for  the  same  value  of  Kj 
inasmuch  as  ic(f  ^  + »;'  +  ^*)  remains  unchanged.  Thus  the  values  of  k 
do  not  change  because  of  the  transformation  and  consequently  the 
co-efficients  in  the  cubic  (21)  remain  unchanged.  Thus,  however  the 
elongation-quadric  may  be  transformed,  by  being  referred  to  new 
rectangular  axes  from  the  same  origin,  the  quantities 


3  f 


remain  unchanged.     These  are  called  i7ivai^a')it8  of  the  strain. 

602.  Cubical  Dilatation. — If  the  equation  of  the  elongation- 
quadric  be  transformed  to  its  principal  axes  it  becomes 

e,V  +  e,ri'  +  e,i:'^^.  (28) 

The  quantities  c^,  e,,  e,  are  called  the  principal  elongations.  If  they 
are  all  positive  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid.  By  the  first  invariant 
relation  indicated  above  we  have 

«+/+fl^  =  ^i  +  f,  +  t3-  (^4) 

We  may  now  find  with  reference  to  the  same  axes  the  equation, 
of  the  locus  on  which  after  the  strain  lie  the  particles  which  before 
the  strain  lay  on  a  sphere  with  its  centre  at  0.  Before  the  strain 
the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  were  £,  17,  (  which  satisfied  the  relation 
^'  +  TI^-{'i^  =  ^.  After  the  strain  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point 
have  become  £'  =  (1 -f£,)J,  »7'  =  (1 +f,)»7,  C  =  {l+€^)i,  so  that,  the 
accents  being  dropped,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

^      -      '''      -      ^      =^-.  (25) 


i^+hY    (i+^,r    (A+0 

This  denotes  an  ellipsoid  whatever  the  signs  of  fp  e,,  £,  may  be.  The 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere  is 
(1  +  £j)(l  +  €,)(!  +  £5),  or  1  -J-  £1  +  £,  +  £5  to  quantities  of  the  first  order 
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of  smallness.     The  ratio  of  the  iacrense  of  volume  to  the  original 

volume  is  therefore  «,  +  (,  +  <,.  This  is  called  the  dUatation.  Equa- 
tion (24)  shows  that  the  dilatation  has  the  same  form  of  expression 
whatever  system  of  rectangular  axes  is  chosen. 

Oti:{.  Equation  of  Strain  Ellii>soid.~The  amount  of  the  dilatation 
and  the  form  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  would  not  be  affected  by  imposing 
the  rotations  0,,  0,,  fl,  which  would  merely  turn  the  ellipsoid  round 
as  a  whole.  The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  the  original 
axes  is  got  by  putting  for  £,  i},  ^  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere 

(l_e)£-8,,-s,^,     ^s,U(\-f)n-s,i:,     - e,^ -»,,,  + (I -g)i:, 

(l-->e)f-  +  (l-2/),'  +  (l-23)^-48,,4:-4«,a-48,£f  =  A'.    (26) 

Ki)i.  Simple  Elongation  represented  hj  Dilatation  and  Two 
Shears. — By  (l!>)  it  is  cleai*  that  the  displacement  in  a  pure  strain  is 
I'apable  of  being  represented  by  three  simple  elongation  displacements 
in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  elongation-quadric.  We 
Clin  now  show  that  a  simple  elongation  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  uniform  dilatation  and  two  sheais.     Thus  consider  the  scheme 


}(■,£. 

Ell- 

■,J) 

K.,£,  - 

'tt. 

0) 

«.,£, 

«. 

-<.n 

The  first  line  contnins  the  component  displacements  due  to  a  uniform 
dilatation  Ej,  the  other  two  lines  contain  the  displacements  due  to 
two  shears  each  of  amount  ^c,,  one  in  the  plane  of  £,  q,  the  other 
in  the  plane  of  £,  C 

mi).  Pore  Strain  resolTed  into  Dilatation  and  Three  Shears. 
—In  the  same  way  the  displacement  e,tj  may  be  shown  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  displacements  due  to  a  uniform  dilatation  of  amount  c„ 
and  two  shearK  of  amount  ^e,,  in  the  planes  of  t),  ^  and  $,  i).  Simi- 
larly the  displacement  e,^  may  be  dealt  with. 

The  three  displacements  are  therefore  equivalent  to  the  scheme 
of  displacements 

}((.,+■,+.,)-'.    (■,+■,+<.!),  (.,+.,+..)£) 

)((.,-..)£,  0,         -{,,-,,);} 

!((«,-■.)£,      -('.-Oi,  «■     ) 

In  this  way  a  pure  strain  is  resolved  into  a  uniform  dilatation  and 
three  shears. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  any  tivo  pure  strains  applied 
ill  succession  to  a  body  do  not  as  a  general  rule  produce  a 
pure  strain.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  first  changing,  by  §  599,  f,  t),  K 
tu  i',  t)',  'C  by  pure  strain,  then  applying  a  pure  strain  to  £',  q',  4"- 
The    relation   of    co-efficients  necessary  for  pure  strain  will    not 
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then  be  fulfilled  by  the  final  component  displacements  obtained,  except 
in  special  ca,ses.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  to  apply  a  third  pure 
strain  which,  with  the  other  two,  will  give  a  pure  strain.  We  have 
only  to  find  a  strain  of  general  type  which  produces  an  equal 
and  opposite  rotation  to  that  produced  by  the  two  preceding  pure 
strains. 

Similarly  three  pure  strains  can  be  specified  which  together  will 
produce  rotation  merely  without  distortion  of  the  substance. 

606.  Specification  of  Stress.  Forces  on  Elementary  Tetrahedron 
of  the  Body. — When  an  elastic  body  is  subjected  to  strain  it  is  held 
in  equilibrium  by  stresses  set  up  within  the  body,  which  depend  at 
each  instant  upon  the  amount  of  the  strain  which  there  exists.  To 
fix  the  ideas  in  the  specification  of  this  stress  suppose  drawn  through 
the  fixed  point  0,  relative  to  which  the  displacements  already  con- 
sidered have  been  regarded  as  produced,  three  co-ordinate  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  as  in  Fig.  299,  and  a  fourth 
plane  intersecting  the  axes  in  points  A,  B,  C  so  that  the  four  planes 
cut  off*  a  tetrahedron  of  the  body.  This  tetrahedron  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain,  forces  applied  to  it  over  the  four  faces  by  the 
surrounding  matter,  and  applies  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  thnt 
matter.  Thus  across  the  face  there  acts  a  stress  one  aspect  of  which 
is  a  force  on  the  tetrahedron,  the  other  aspect  a  force  on  the  surround- 
ing matter.  These  stresses  vary,  of  course,  from  point  to  point  of 
the  areas,  but  will  each  have  a  certain  average  value  per  unit  area  of 
the  face  considered.  Thus  if  S  be  the  area  of  a  face  and  Pas'  be  the 
total  force  in  the  direction  Ox,  exerted  on  the  face  by  the  suiTounding 
matter  of  the  body,  P  is  the  average  value  of  the  stress  per  unit  area 
which  acts  parallel  to  Ox  across  the  face. 

Across  each  face,  then,  there  acts  a  stress  which  gives  average 
component  forces  on  the  element  and  on  the  surrounding  matter  in 
the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  Taking  the  face  perpendicular  to  Ox, 
we  shall  denote  these,  each  reckoned  per  unit  area,  by  X^  Y^,  Zj^. 
The  suffix  indicates  that  the  face  considered  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  X,  and  the  X,  Y,  Z  the  directions  of  the  components.  We 
shall  consider  the  components  as  acting  on  the  tetrahedron. 

Now,  in  general  there  will  be  forces  distributed  over  the  face 
which  if  the  element  were  perfectly  rigid  would  be  equilibrated  by 
three  component  forces  applied  at  the  centroid  of  the  face  and  thi-ee 
couples  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.  When  the  element  is  taken 
small  the  moments  of  these  couples  involve  the  dimensions  of  tho 
face  in  a  power  one  degree  higher  than  do  the  forces,  and  therefore 
in  the  limit  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Also  as 
the  element  is  made  smaller  and  smaller  the  average  force  per  unit 
area,  multiplied  by  the  area  dS  of  any  small  element  of  the  surface, 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  force  actually  applied  to 
the  element  dS  in  consequence  of  the  existing  stress.  Thus  taking 
a  sufficiently  small  element  we  neglect  the  couples  and  take  only  the 
forces  per  unit  area,  which  we  regard  ajs  having  the  values  thc*y 
approach  as  the  element  is  diminished  indefinitely  while  its  apex  is 
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kept  at  0.  Although  JT^,  Y^^  Z„  &c.,  have  not  the  dimensions  of 
"  force  in  the  true  dynamical  sense ''  we  sliall  call  them  '^  forces " 
for  brevity.  The  dimensional  formula  of  each  is  however  [ML'^  T"*]. 
We  shall  take  X^,  Fy,  Zg  the  forces  perpendicular  to  the  faces 
as  tractions  applied  to  the  faces,  that  is  when  they  act  as  shown  (by 
P,  Q^  E)  in  Kg.  299.  The  other  forces  Xy,  X„  Ac.,  are  tangential 
forces  applied  to  the  three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron,  which  are  now 
considered,  and  are  taken  as  acting  in  the  directions  opposite  to  those 

Fig.  299. 


in  which  the  axes  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  299  by  S,  T^  U.  (It 
is  shown  below  that  Zy  —  Yg,  Xg  —  Z^^  Y^  =  X^,,  and  therefore  these 
forces  are  denoted  by  aS',  T,  U  respectively.)  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  normals  drawn  outward  from  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  to  which 
these  forces  are  applied  would  have  directions  opposite  to  the  axes. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  same  system  of  stress  the  forces  applied  to 
faces,  the  outward-drawD  nonnals  to  which  are  in  the  same  directions 
as  the  axes,  would  have  in  the  typical  or  normal  case  the  same 
directions  as  the  axes.  The  tangential  forces  are  often  called  shearing 
forces. 

Across  the  face  ABC  we  suppose  a  stress  to  act  which  gives  for 
the  component  forces  per  unit  area,  F,  G,  II  acting  as  shown  in 
Fig.  299.  Also  there  will  act  on  the  matter  of  the  tetrahedron  what 
are  usually  called  bodj/  forces^  that  is,  forces  applied  to  the  particles 
within  the  element  due  to  outside  agencies,  for  example,  forces  due 
to  gravity,  electric  or  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  &c.     These 
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will  have  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  equilibrium 
of  a  body  under  stress :  but  at  present  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
vanishing  tetrahedron  such  forces,  which  depend  on  the  mass  of  the 
tetrahedron,  and  therefore  on  its  volume,  vanish  ultimately  in  com- 
parison with  the  forces  applied  to  its  faces  in  consequence  of  the 
stresses. 

()07.  Equilibrium  of  Tetrahedron. — ^We  may  now  consider  the 
equilibrium  of  the  tetrahedron.  If  Z,  m,  7i  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  outward-drawn  normal  to  the  face  ABC  nnd  A  be  the  area  of  that 
face,  the  areas  of  the  faces  perpendicular  to  Ox,  Oy,  0«are  lA,mA,  wA 
respectively.  Thup,  for  the  total  force  in  the  direction  opposed  to  Ox 
applied  to  these  faces,  we  have 

XJ  A  +  Xyta  A  +  Xjpfi  A. 

This  is  balanced  by  /*A,  and  similarly  the  other  forces  may  be  dealt 
with.     Thus  we  obtain  the  three  equations  of  equilibrium 

F  —  IX X  +  mXjf  +  n  Xg  \ 

G=^lY^+mYj,+nY,  I      (27) 

H=lZg,+  mZy  -h  nZg,  J 

These  equations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  give  the  components  of  the 
stress  at  any  point  across  any  plane,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  which  are  /,  771,  71,  in  terms  of  the  stresses  across  planes 
drawn  through  the  same  point  at  right  angles  to  the  co-ordinate 
axes. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  of  very  great  importance,  if  the  triangle 
ABC  of  Fig.  2i)l)  be  part  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  F^  6r,  R 
are  the  components  of  foi*ces  which  must  be  balanced  by  the  forces 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  boundary  to  produce  equilibrium. 
Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  boundary  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  stresses  over  each  element  of  the  surface. 

GOS.  Equilibrium  of  Rectangular  Parallelepiped.  Equations  of 
Stresses. — We  now  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  small  rectangular 
parallelepiped  (Fig.  800)  of  the  substance  with  pairs  of  faces  perpen- 
dicular to  the  co-oi-dinate  axes,  with  its  centre  at  0,  and  having 
edges  of  lengths  c?«,  dy^  dz.  In  consequence  of  the  stresses  in  the 
material,  the  forces  applied  to  the  faces  will  be  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  directions  of  these  on  the  pairs  of  opposite  faces  agree, 
88  will  be  seen,  with  the  convention  as  to  positive  and  negative 
indicated  above.  The  force  along  Ox,  applied  to  the  right  hand  force 
of  the  element,  is  a  traction  in  the  positive  direction,  that  parallel  to 
Ox  on  the  left  hand  face  is  a  traction  outwards  also,  but  regarded  as 
a  force  on  the  element  is  in  the  negative  direction. 

If  JTj.,  Xjf,  Xg  be  the  numerical  values  of  the  component  stresses 
across  a  plane  drawn  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  Xj 
the  component  stresses  across  the  right-hand  and  left-band  faces 
can  be  shown,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  §  355,  to  be 
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-y,±i9-V,/3-^.dc,  X,±JBX^/3K.(ir,  X,±^SX:jSx.dK,  where  the 
poeitive  sign  btakea^r  the  nght-hand  side  and  the  negative  ei^  for 
the  left-band  one.  Similarly  oomponents  of  V^r  ^x  a<!>'os&  these  two 
faces  are  obtained.  In  the  same  way  the  stress  aorosn  the  other  two 
pairs  of  faces  can  be  calculated.  If  we  denote  components  of  forces  per 
Fig.  300. 


unit  volume  by  X,  Y,  Z  without  suffixes  and  the  density  of  the  element 
by  p  we  obtain  for  the  total  forces  in  the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Oz, 
pXdxdydz,    p  Ydxdifdz,    pZdxdijdz. 
Now  the  x-component  of  force  due  to  the  stress  across  the  right- 
hand  face  perpendicular  to  Ox  is  positive  and  is 
{X^  +  \ZX,l^x.dx)dydz 
in  amount,  that  across  the  left-hand  face  acta  in  the  negative  direction 
and  is  (X,  -  \^Xjd'^-dx)d>jds  in  amount.  Hence  the  former  is  numeri- 
cally greater  than  the  latter  by  cX,jf}xdt:dy  dz.     Similarly  from  the 
two  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Oy  comes  a  force  ^X,j^y.dydid.r, 
and  from  the  two  faces  perpendicular  to  O2  a  force  ciXJ^s.didi:d:/. 
Thus  the  total  force  in  the  direction  Ox  applied  to  the  element  is 

yx+dx,ldx+dxjdy+dx,jd=)d«dydz, 

and  since  the  element  has  no  displacement  along  Ox  this  must  vanishi 
Similarly  the  other  two  directions  are  dealt  with.  We  thus  get  the 
three  equations  of  equilibrium  as  regards  translatory  motion. 

c-e       V'J        vz 

3y      3z  I 


pY+% 


pZ  + 
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Besides  these  there  are  three  equations  which  must  hold  if  there  is 
no  rotation  about  the  oo-ordinate  axes.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  any 
moments  about  the  axes  which  the  body  forces  may  exert  are,  if  the 
element  is  infinitesimal,  small  in  comparison  with  those  due  to  the 
scresses  across  the  surfaces,  and  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  in 
comparison  with  the  latter  by  making  the  element  sufficiently  small. 
Hence  in  the  limit  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  consider  the  stresses  across 
the  faces.  Further,  the  moments  of  the  variations  of  these  from  the 
values  across  parallel  sections  of  the  element  through  0  may  be 
neglected  in  comparison  with  the  moments  of  the  latter.  Thus  we 
obtain,  taking  moments  about  Ox,  YgX\ dzdocdy -ZyX  \dydxdz  =  0, 
and  similarly  for  the  moments  about  the  other  two  axes.  Hence  we 
have 

Y,  =  Z„    Z,  =  X„    X,=  Y^  (29) 

Hence  we  may  denote  Yg,  or  Z^  by  ^S',  Z^  or  Xg  by  T,  and  Xy  or 
Yx  by  U,  Also  to  avoid  any  confusion  with  the  body  forces  we 
denote  Xp,  Jy,  Zg  by  P,  Q,  R  respectively. 

609.  Equations  of  Eanilibrium  and  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Solid. — 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  (28)  now  become 


9a; 

3« 

=  0 

.t'+^/h 

dQ 

+^/- 

=  0 

'^     a* 

dy 

a« 

9Z  +  ^^^ 

a* 

"dy 

^a«- 

=  0, 

(30) 


while  the  three  equations  (29)  are  involved  in  the  identification  of 
Yg  with  Zyf  &G.y  in  the  formation  of  (80)  from  (28).  It  may  be 
noticed  at  once  that  if  the  element  is  under  acceleration  the  quantities 
on  the  left  in  (30)  each  multiplied  by  dacdydz  are  now,  if  u,  v,  to  are 
the  accelerations  of  the  centroid  of  the  element,  respectively  equal  to 
iipdxdydz,  vpdxdydzj  ibpdxdydz.  The  equations  of  motion  are 
therefore 


ox     dy     d^ 

,(,-r)=S/4.|«+a^ 

c^     dy     csi 

3a;     dy      3«- 


(31) 


forces  Xgy  Ty, 


610.  The  Stress-Quadric.  Cones  of  Shearing  and  Honnal  Stress. 
—If  the  notation  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  he  substituted  in  (27)  for  the 

.  as  diminished  in  number  by  (29)  we  obtain 

F^lP-i-mU+nT  a 

G  =  lU+mQ+nS  I      (32) 
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These  multiplied  in  order  by  Z,  m,  n  and  added  give 

lF+mG  +  nH=PF  +  m'Q  +  7t'jR  +  2mnS+27ilT+2lmU.  (38) 
Imagine  now  the  quadric  surface 

P^  +  Qri'  +  i:i:'  +  2Srji  +  2Ti;W2U^f,  =  K',  (34) 

having  its  centre  at  0,  to  be  constructed.  If  l^  m,  n  be  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  radius-vector  to  the  surface,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the  extremity  of  this  radius-vector 
are  proportional  to  IP  +mU+nTy  lU+mQ  +  nSy  IT+mS  +  nE, 
that  is  to  Fj  G,  R^  and  IF+mG-k-nH  \s  the  normal  component  of 
the  stress  across  a  diametral  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius- vector 
in  the  direction  l^  m,  n.  This  normal  component  is  for  different 
radii- vectores  of  the  quadric,  of  which  the  equation  is  (34),  inversely 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  quadric  is  therefore 
called  the  atreas-quadric.  The  resultant  of  F^  Gy  H  across  the  same 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
radius- v^ector  l,  m,  n. 

Where  this  normal  stress  is  a  traction  exerted  by  the  matter  on 
one  side  of  the  plane  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side,  iT^  is  positive,  but 
where  this  stress  is  a  thrust,  we  must  take  for  the  value  of  the  left- 
hand  side  of  (34)  the  value  -  K^j  which  gives  the  conjugate  quadric. 

If  this  normal  stress  vanishes  in  certain  directions,  points  on 
lines  drawn  through  0  in  these  directions  are  given  by  the  equation 

P^  +  Qrf  +  R^  +  2Sfi^  +  2Ti:i,^2Uiri=^0,  (35) 

which  is  called  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress,  or,  more  frequently, 
since  the  stress  is  everywhere  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  cone  of 
sheariitg  stress.  It  separates  the  directions  along  which  the  normal 
stress  across  diametral  planes  of  the  quadric  is  a  traction  from  those 
along  which  this  stress  is  a  thrust. 

The  lines  through  0  along  which  the  normal  stress  has  a  constant 
value  k  are  given  by  the  equation 

Z*(P  '■k)  +  m\Q  -  A:)  +  n\R  -  A:)  +  2mnS  +  2iilT+  2lmU=  0,     (36) 

so  that  these  directions  also  are  the  generating  lines  of  a  cone. 

611.  Besultant  Stress  across  any  Plane.— If  V  denote  the 
resultant  stress  across  the  plane  /,  m,  n  and  X,  fi,  v,  its  direction  cosines 
we  have 

F=IP  ^-mU-k-nT^W  \ 

G  =  lU^mQ+nS^^V  I      (37) 

If  t7  denote  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  ti.e 
centre  of  the  quadric  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius 
I,  m,  n,  and  p  denote  the  length,  ^i*  +  ij*  +  4*,  of  that  radius,  these 
equations  give  by  multiplication  by  I,  m,  7t  in  order  and  addition 
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612.  Reciprocal  Relation  of  Stresses  across  Two  Planes.  Hy- 
drostatic Stress. — The  component  stress  parallel  to  any  line  l\  m\  a 
h&WF^- mmQ  +  nn'R  +  {mn  +  mn) S  +  {nl  +  td')  T  +  {}'m  +  Im) U.  The 
symmetry  in  Z,  m,  71,  l\  m\  n\  of  this  expression  asserts  t  hat  the  stress 
across  any  plane  I,  m,  tiy  resolved  along  the  normal  to  the  plane 
l\  m'y  n\  is  equal  to  the  stress  across  the  latter  plane  resolved  along 
the  normal  to  the  former. 

If  the  stress  is  normal  to  the  plane  l,  m,  n,  we  have  X,  fi,  i^  equal 
to  Z,  m,  n^  and  the  stress  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  l\  ni,  n 
is  V{ll^  +  mm'  +  n?i'),  that  in  Tcos  6,  where  0  is  the  angle  between  the 
normals. 

Hence,  by  the  theorem  just  stated,  the  stress  V  across  the  plane 
/',  m\  n,  resolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  Z,  m,  n,  gives  the  com- 
ponent Fcos  0,  It  follows  that  if  V  be  also  normal  to  its  plane  this 
component  is  also  F'cos^,  and  therefore  V'=V.  If,  thei-efore,  the 
stress  across  every  plane  through  C  is  normal  to  the  plane  the 
stress  across  all  planes  has  the  same  value.  Thus,  when  the  sti*ess  is 
of  the  nature  of  thrust,  we  have  the  hydrostatic  theorem  that  the 
pressure  throughout  a  fluid  in  equilibrium  has  the  same  value  in  all 
directions.  The  stress-quadric  is  then  a  sphere,  as  indeed  is  every 
surface  of  the  second  degree  by  which  the  distribution  of  stress  can 
be  graphically  represented. 

613.  Principal  Axes  of  Stress.  Stress  Invariants. — The  prin- 
cipal axes  of  the  stress-quadric  can  be  found  by  the  same  process  as 
that  used  for  the  elongation  quadric  in  §  601  above.  For  any  plane 
If  m,  71  to  which  the  resultant  stress  is  normal  we  obtain  the  equations 

lF  +  mU+nT=lV,    IU  +  mQ  +  nS  =  mV,    lT+mS  +  nE  =  nV,  (^f) 

so  that  we  obtain  for  V  the  determinantal  cubic 


=  0  ] 


P-V,       U,  T 

r,     Q-v,     s 

T,  S,       E-V. 

This  gives  three  real  values  of  V  for  the  determination  by  (39)  of 
three  sets  of  values  of  Z,  m,  n.  The  three  directions  thus  obtained 
are  perpendicular  to  one  another  (§  168),  and  give  the  three  principal 
axes  of  the  stress  quadric.  The  planes  at  right  angles  to  them  are 
the  principal  planes,  and  the  stresses  across  these  planes  are  the 
principal  stresses. 

If  P',  Q',  R  now  denote  the  principal  stresses,  the  equation  of 
the  stress-quadric  is 

FV+Q'ri^  +  I^C'  =  K\  (41) 

and  if  a^h^c  be  the  three  semi-axes  of  this  quadric,  the  principal 
stresses  are  numericcdly  equal  to  K-jar^  K'j¥j  K^/(r.  The  stress  in- 
variants are 

P+Q  +  E  =  F  +  Q'^R  ^ 

QR  +  RP-\'PQ-S--r--U'  =  qR'  +  irF  +  FQ'     [      (42) 
PQR  +  2STU -  RU-  -  QT'  -  pk'  =  FQ'F.  J 
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614.  Stress-Ellipsoid. — If  now,  accents  dropped,  P,  Q,  R  \m  the 
principal  stresses,  the  equation 

£-+11  +  ^  =  1,  (4S) 

P^-     Q'     R'       '  ^ 

wh^re  X,  y,  z  are  distances  measured  along  the  principal  axes,  denotes 
an  ellipsoid.  The  components  of  the  stress  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  f/P,  JijQ,  i/R  are  ^=f,  G  =  tj,  H^iy 
and  the  component  of  stress  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this 
plane  is  P/P  +  if/Q  +  ^/R.  The  resultant  stress  across  the  same  plane 
is  ^yr  +  ly*  +  <"-,  that  is,  it  is  numerically  equal  to  the  radius- vector  p> 
and  acts  along  it.     The  ellipsoid  (48)  is  called  the  stress-ellipsoid. 

The  radii-vectores  representing  the  resultant  stresses  across  three 
co-orthogonal  planes,  that  is  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  are  not  themselves  co-orthogonal,  hut  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  conjugate  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (48).  For,  let  £p  jjj,  f^  l^  7,,  <C,> 
^j,  175,  ^"3  be  the  co-ordinates  of  their  extremities,  the  three  stresses  re- 
represented  by  ^i,"  4-  ?7j-  H-  4*,',  <fec.,  are  the  resultant  stresses  across  the 
planes  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  ^JP,  iiJQi  iJRy  &c.,  and  if 
these  planes  be  co-orthogonal  the  relations 

5i  ij  ^.  Vi^j  ^  ^,  ^  0  (44) 

P'       Q-      R' 

and  two  others  got  by  cyclic  changes  of  suffixes,  hold.  But  these  are 
the  relations  that  hold  between  conjugate  semi-diameters :  the  first 
affirms  that  the  point  £p  17^,  ^j  lies  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  extremity  of  £,,  i;,,  ^,,  and  so  for  the  others. 

615.  The  Director  Quadric.  Cones  of  Shearing  Stress  and  Zero 
Normal  Stress. — The  quadric 

rz     „3      rs 

in  which  P,  Q,  R  denote  the  quantities  represented  by  P',  Q\  R!  in 
§  613,  is  called  the  reciproccU  of  the  quadric  (41).  The  stress  across 
a  diametral  plane  of  this  quadric  has  components 

F,  G,  11=  {I,  r,,  0/{^'/r'  +  vW-^^i^% 

that  is  (f ,  17,  f )  /j/A"'*.  The  resultant  stress  across  this  plane  is  there- 
fore ppjK'^  where  p=  ^/f-  +  rj^  +  ^,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  p. 
Hence  the  quadric  is  sometimes  called  the  director-quadric. 

The  component  along  the  normal  [the  direction  cosines  of  which 
are(p£/P,p7/(?,j94/7?)A"^]is 

{Fp^/P  +  Gprj/Q  +  Ifpi/R)/K''  =f{^'/P  +  rlQ  +  r-lRW*  =fyK. 

If  the  normal  component  in  everywhere  positive  this  quadric  is  an 
ellipsoid,  and  if  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  negative  the 
quadric  is  again  an  ellipsoid,  but  with  the  equation 

2  o 
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If  the  stress  is  a  traction  in  some  directions  and  a  pressi^re  in 
others,  (45)  holds  for  the  former  and  (46)  for  the  latter.  The  (x^uh- 
tions  then  represent  two  conjugate  hyperboloids  separated  by  the 
cone 

"  +''"  +  ^_  =  0,  (47) 

P     Q     R       '  ^     ' 

which  is  the  cone  of  se?*o  vomial  stress.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stress  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  points  tangential  to  the  reciprocal 
cone 

i'r'  +  <2r  +  ^^  =  0S  (4H) 

which  is  the  cone  of  shearing  stress.  Neither  of  these  cones  exists 
when  the  stress  is  throughout  of  one  character. 

616.  Transformation  of  Stresses.  En[>ression  of  General  Stresses 
in  Terms  of  Principal  Stresses. — The  traiisformation  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  stress  from  one  set  of  axes  to  another  is  important,  especially 
the  expression  of  the  general  system  of  stresses  P,  Q^  /?,  S^  T,  U  in 
terms  of  the  principal  stresses  P',  Q',  R,  Let  ^„  m,,  ^i,,  ^,,  w,,  n^. 
Zj,  m,,  n^  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  any  general  system  of 
stresses  /*/(?,  R,  S,  Ty  U  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  a  given  general 
system  P\  Q\  R\  S\  T\  U\  Substituting  in  (82)  P\  Q\  &c.,  for 
P,  (?,  &c.,  and  Zj,  wip  //,,  Z^*  ^'^j»  "21  ^3^  '"a-  ^^3  ^^  succession  for  f,  m,  a 
we  obtain  three  sets  of  values  of  F,  G^  11  ^  namely 

F=^l,P'^-m,r^n,T 

H^l.r  +  in.S'  ^n^r 

and  two  others  obtained  from  these  by  the  specified  changes  of 
suffixes.  This  first  set  are  the  components  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  /p  ?/«p  7ip  that  is  the  new 
plane  of  y?  -•     The  noimal  component  across  this  plane  is  therefore 

P  =  l^U''  +  m,-Q'-\-v,'R' 

+  tm,n,S'  +  'In  J,  T  +  2Z,w/,  V  (40) 

with  similar  formula?  for  (>,  R  to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  suffixes 
of  the  cosines. 

The  values  of  F^  G,  H  for  the  new  plane  of  .t-,  y  are  IJ^  -\-  m^C  + 
v^T'y  «fec.  The  component  across  this  plane  pai-allel  to  //  is 
l.,F+7n/T  +  ifMi  and  is  the  value  of  S.     Hence 

+  («3?n,  +  rfJfi^)S'  +  (/,/?3  +  3//,) 7'  +  {mj^  +  i,w^) I '         (50) 
with  similar  formuh**  for  7\  U. 
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If  P,  Q,  R  are  principal  Btreuees  S,  T,  U  are  identically  zero,  and 
(49)  suffices  for  the  trana formation.  IE  P',  Q',  R  are  principal 
stresses  P,  Q,  Ji,  -S',  7',  I'  are  obtained  by  deleting  the  second  lines  of 
the  expre&dons  on  the  right  of  (iii)  and  (50).     In  this  case  we  have 

Q=.l,'F  +  mJQ'  +  n,'R'  I     (4ll') 

R^l,'P-  +  m,'Q-  +  7t,'J{'  J 

.V  =  V3P'.+  m,»,//  +  v'A  ] 

r=lJ,F  +  „,,m,Q-  +  v,»,Ji'  I     (SO') 

r=  l,l,F  +  m,m,Q-  +  «,«,«'  J 

These  formuliv  may  be  used  also  for  the  tranEformation  of  strain. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  (-til)  and  (■)(l),  f,/,  g,  a,  b,  c  forP,  Q, 
/{,  'l.S,  'IT,  iV  with  the  corresponding  substitutions  for  F,  Q',  ifcc. 
Equations  (4!>')  and  (.">()')  give  f,f,  y,  i'l,  i6,  \c,  if  (,,  t„  i,  the  principal 
elonf^ations  be  put  for  /'',  Q',  R. 

I'll 7.  EquiTalenca  of  Traction  and  PreBsnre  in  Perpendicular 
SirectiooB  to  SyBtein  of  Shearing  Stress.— We  can  now  easily  dis- 
cover equivalent  systems  of  stress  which  are  of  great  importimce  for 
pi'iictical  application 8.  For  example,  consider  a  system  composed  of 
two  principal  stresses,  a  traction  F  across  all  planes  jierpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  Ox ,  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  across  all 
planes  perpeodiculai-  t<i  the  principal  axis  Oy.  These  act  across 
planes  drawn  through  a  point  Q  in  tbe  directions  shown  in  Fig.  301 . 
The  equivalent  stress  across  two  planes  both  parallel  to  tbe  axis  of  z, 
and  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Oj,,  Oy,  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  formulas  just  written.  The  direction -coeinei'  of  the 
axes  Oj:',  O'j  ,  Oz  with  reference  to  Oj;  Oy,  Oz  (Ob  and  Oz'  being  co- 
incident) are  l,  =  \/J-2,  m,=  -  1/V^,  «,  =0,  ?,- l/^i,  nt,-l/^/:>, 
/^  =  (),  ni,  =  ll,  ,ij=].     Hence  by  (4il) 

.V  =  i',  7'  =  0,  L'=  -iF-hF=  -F.  I  *■   ^ 

Thus,  by  Fig.  301,  the  forces  acting  across  the  new  co-ordinate 
pliiiies  of  .!■:  and  ,'/;  at  the  point  Q  are  the  two  tangential  forces 
L'  lis  shown  in  Fig.  301);  that  is,  a  tangeotial  force  (/'  per 
unit  urea)  acting  over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  ji 
in  tbe  direction  from  S  towards  A,  and  an  equal  tangential  force 
over  the  face  perpendicular  to  tiie  new  axis  of  y  and  from  C  towards 
<^.  The  oi*iginal  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter  within  the  angle 
.\fQy,  tbe  e(|uivalent  tangential  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter 
within  tbe  angle  CQB.  Thus  tbe  given  system  of  stress  is  equivalent 
Ui  a  system  of  shearing  stress  on  planes  through  the  point  considered 
inclined  at  4')'  to  the  axes. 

The  system  of    stre^ases,  shown  applied  to  the  faces  of   a  rect- 
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angular  element  in  Fig.  301',  is  indicative  of  the  stresses  supposed 
applied  by  the  surrounding  matter  to  any  such  element  taken  with 

Fio.  301. 


y. 


\ 


\ 


its  centre  at  0,  the  system  being  that  just  dealt  with.  The  internal 
rectangular  element  is  shown  affected  with  the  equivalent  tangential 
or  shearing  stresses.     The  opposite  tangential   stresses  applied   by 

Fig.  301'. 


lUI.Ull 


the  inner  element  to  the  triangular  prisms  outside  it,  just  equilibrate 
the  forces  applied  to  these  by  the  normal  stresses  across  their  outer 
faces. 
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(ilK.  Simple  Normal  Traction  reduced  to  Uniform  Dilating 
Stress  and  Two  Syetemfl  of  Shearing  Stress. — From  this  result  it 
is  clear  that  a  simple  normal  traction  acrose  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  normal  traction  across  thia  set  of  planes 
and  the  other  two  sets  which  are  co-orthogonal  with  it,  and  two 
syatema  of  stress  similar  to  the  system  just  discuKsed.  For,  let  the 
stress  bo  a  traction  P  across  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
X.  Consider  a  cubical  element  of  the  body  with  its  centre  at  0, 
Across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces  parallel  to  yOz  there  acts  the  stress 
/'.  Suppose  applied  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
faces  a  strops  consisting  of  a  traction  \P  and  a  pressure  ^P.  The 
distribution  is  indicated  in  Rg.  302.     This  gives,  of  course,  zero  stress 


for  each  pair  of  planer  except  those  porpenilicular  to  Ox.  Thus  we  have 
parallel  to  every  pair  of  pu^lel  faces  a  traction  \P  ;  that  is,  a  uni- 
form dilating  stress  of  tins  amoant  acts  on  the  body.  Perpendicular 
to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  yOz  there  acta  a  traction  ^P,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  :0x  a  pressure  of  the  same 
amount ;  a  similar  system  of  stresses  acts  across  the  two  sets  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  yOs  and  xOy.  Each  of  the  two  latter  systems  of 
xtress  is  reducible,  as  in  §017,  to  a  system  of  tangential  stresses 
parallel  to  the  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  Ox,  Oy,  and  tho 
two  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ox,  Oz.  Therefore 
the  simple  traction,  or  elongating  stress,  acting  on  an  element  is 
reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  two  systems  of  shearing 
stresses  each  acting  on  the  element  as  already  explained  in  §  C17. 

It  follows  that  any  system  of  stress  being  reducible  to  three 
simple  tractions  (positive  or  negative)  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
is  reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  three  systems  of  shear- 
ing stress,  acting  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  planes  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  axes. 

Fig.  30:j  shows  the  lines  along  which  an  axial  section  ABCD  of  a 
portion  of  a  wire  changes  to  the  configuration  A'ECU.  The  longi- 
tudinal extension  from  AC  to  A'iJ,  and  the  lateral  contraction  from 
01)  to  ffU  are  much  exaggerated,  and  are  far  from  being  in  the 


m 
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proper  ratio.  But  the  dotted  lines  are  so  drawn  that  a  particle  on 
one  of  these  lines  in  the  original  configuration  is  on  the  same  line  in 
another  position  in  the  other  configuration.  These  are  therefore 
lines  of  displacement  of  the  particles. 

619.  Belations  between  Stress  and  Strain. — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  relations  between  stidss  and  strain.  In  doing  -so  we 
shall  suppose  that  there  are  no  energy  changes,  resulting  from  the 
application  of  stress  to  the  body,  which  are  not  exactly  taken  account 
of  when  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces,  and  the  change  of 
potential  energy  due  to  change  of  strain  configuration  of  the  elastic 
substance,  are  evaluated.  In  the  limited  discussion  possible  here  wh 
neglect  energy  changes  due  to  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
variations  of  the  internal  state  of  the  body,  and  for  thej-e  reference 
must  be  made  to  treatises  on  Th&nnodyna'niics^  or  to  Part  II.  of  this 
work.  But,  provided  the  body  is  strained  eithei-  at  constant  tem- 
perature, or  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  heat  enters  or  leaves 
any  portion  of  the  strained  substance  the  changes  of  potential  energy 
are  independent  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strain  configura- 
tions imposed  on  the  body,  that  is,  the  work  spent  on  the  body  in  any 
change  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  final  configurations  of  the 
change.  There  is  thus  a  work  function  W  which  expresses  in  terms 
of  the  strain  configurations  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  in 
carrying  the  substance  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
work  done  in  any  small  change  of  strain  of  any  type  taken  per  unit 
of  the  change  is  a  perfect  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinate 
or  co-ordinates  expressing  the  strain  configuration. 

(120.  Hooke's  Law.  Strain  due  to  Simple  Traction. — We  ^Imll 
endeavour  to  determine  on  certain  assumptions  the  nature  of  the 
(small)  strain  produced  by  any  type  of  stress  and  shall  assume  that 
difterent  stresses  or  elements  of  a  single  stress  are  indejiendent  in 
the  sense  that  each  produces  its  own  eflfect  independently  of  the 
existence  of  the  others.  In  other  words  the  strain  will  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  the  existing  stress.  That  this  was  approximately  the 
case  for  small  strains  of  a  certain  type  was  fii*st  noticed  by  Hooke, 
and  the  proportionality  which  holds  between  small  strains  and  their 
corresponding  stresses  of  whatever  type  is  now  generally  referred  to 
as  Hooke's  Law. 

It  will  }je  found  that  a  simple  traction  in  one  direction,  say  a 
stretching  force  applied  to  a  rod  or  wire  along  its  length,  does  not 
merely  produce  elongation,  but  also  causes  alteration  of  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  specimen ;  but  that  an  isotropic  body  when  subject 
to  uniform  dih\ting  stress  suffers  no  change  of  shape,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  shearing  stress  changes  in  shape  without  alteration 
of  volume. 

621.  Limits  of  Elasticity.  Perfect  Elasticity.  When  a  succes- 
sion of  small  strains  is  applied  to  a  body  the  accumulated  strain  of 
any  type  may  cease  to  be  suihU,  and  be  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
total  stress  of  that  type  applied  to  it.  The  body  is  then  said  to  have 
been  strained  beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity  for  the  kind  of  strain 
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considered.  The  limits  for  all  bodies  are  exceedingly  narrow,  if 
indeed  in  strictness  the  law  is  fulfilled  for  any  strain  hovrever  small. 
We  shall   later  consider  results  as  to  elastic  limits  in  particular 

A  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic  at  constant  temperature  for 
strain  of  any  type  whatever,  whether  change  of  volume  or  change  of 
shape  or  any  definite  combination  of  these,  when,  if  a  succession  of 
inurements  of  strain  be  slowly  applied  by  a  succession  of  increments 
of  stress  until  a  final  configuration  is  reached,  and  these  im 
of  stress  ure  removed  in  the  reverse  order,  the  success' 
of  strain  are  also  removed  in  the  reverse  order.  In  other  words,  the 
substance  has  perfect  elasticity  of  the  kinil  considered  if  the  con- 
liguration  corresponding  to  any  value  of  the  stress  is  the  same  in  this 
cycle  of  operations  when  the  stress  is  being  applied  and  when  it  is 
being  removed.  When  this  is  the  case  the  work  done  on  the  body 
by  applied  forces  io  producing  the  strain  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work 
done  by  the  body  against  external  forces  in  returning  to  the  original 
configuration.  We  shall  find  that  a  balance  of  work  is  spent  on  an 
imperfectly  elastic  body  when  it  is  put  through  a  cycle  of  changes, 
and  shall  show  liow  it  is  to  be  graphically  estimated. 

("lii.  Work  done  in  Strain.^We  might,  following  a  process  due 
to  Green,  writ«  down  an  expression  for  the  work  done  in  any  small 
displacement  of  the  body  by  the  forces  applied  to  its  surface  and  the 
body'forces,  and  transform  this  expression  into  another  in  terms  of 
the  internal  stresses  to  which  these  applied  forces  give  rise,  and  wo 
shonid  arrive  at  the  residt  that  if  e,/,  g,  '2a„  2s„  2«j,  or  as  we  shall 
write  them  e,  /,  y,  a,  b,  c,  be  the  elongations  and  simple  sheai-s 
specified  above,  we  shoidd  obtain  for  the  work  done  in  inci'eusing 
these  by  amounts  de,  df,  dg,  da,  db,  dc, 

dW=/(Pde+Qdf+  Kdg  +  fjila  +  Tdb+  Vd<:)dJS,  {.'.:>) 

whererfCTisan  element  of  volume  and  the  integral  is  taken  through- 
out the  whole  volume  of  the  body.  The  work  done  per  unit  volume 
is  thus 

■     Pd«  +  Qd/+  Rdg  +  Sd(t+Tdh+]  'dc. 

P,  Q,  li  thus  correspond  to  the  elongation  strains  de,  df,  dg,  and 
.S',  7',  V  to  the  shearing  strains  da,  dh,  tic  in  the  tense  that  the  work 
due  to  each  stress  is  the  product  of  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  its 
own  type  produced.  We  shall  take  these  results  for  granted  at 
present. 

Assuming,  then,  the  result  that  il'  is  a  function  of  the  strain 
co-ordinates  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c  only,  «e  have  under  the  condition  stated, 
namely,  either  that  the  tempei'atui'e  is  constant,  or  that  no  heat 
enters  or  leaves  any  part  of  the  body, 

,..?";  4,.sii;,  ;,.sir  ,,.Bii;  y.s";  ,..s«:.  (j,,. 
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e-2S.  Hodnli  of  Elasticitr  of  an  Isotropic  Body.  Toob^'b 
Hodnlnfl.—We  define  two  piincipal  moduli  or  constants  of  elas- 
ticity, the  bulk  moduitis,  and  the  modulus  of  Hgidity.  In  each  case 
the  modulus  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  applieil  stress  of  the 
proper  type  to  the  (small)  straia  produced  by  it.  We  shall  denote 
the  bulk  modulus  by  k,  the  rigidity  modulus  hy  n. 

Besides  these  w«  have  also  Young's  modulus,  or  the  modulus  for 
simple  longitudinal  stress,  and  the  modulus  for  simple  longitudinal 
strain.  I!^h  of  these  is  measured  by  the  i-atio  of  the  longitudinal 
stress  to  the  (small)  unitat  elongation  produc«d  by  it,  but  the  former 
is  taken  irrespectively  of  change  of  lateral  dimensions,  the  latter 
irrespectively  of  any  lateral  stress  imposed  to  ensure  the  preveutioa 
of  change  of  lateral  dimensions.  We  shall  denote  them  by  E  and  E' 
respectively  and  shall  presently  find  expressions  for  them  in  terms 
of  k  and  n. 

624.  StresB-Strftin  Equations.  Determination  of  Oo-efficients. 
— We  assume  that  the  principal  axes  of  stress  and  the  principal  axes 
of  strain  in  the  body  coincide  and  are  drawn  from  the  origin  O  at 
which  the  state  of  the  body  is  considered.  The  principal  strains  ore 
denoted  by  a,  /,  g  and  the  principal  stresses  by  P,  Q,  K.  In  accord- 
ance vith  what  has  been  stated  above  each  stress  must  be  a  linear 
function  of  the  strains.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  one  equation  for  the 
stress  /*,  say,  the  strains^,  g  which  are  in  the  two  directions  at  right 
angles  to  P,  must  appear  with  the  same  co-efficient  of  proportionality, 
since  the  body  is  isotropic.  The  strain  e  will,  however,  have  a 
different  co-eflicient.  Similarly  the  other  principal  stretises  are 
related  to  the  strains.     Hence  wa  write 

''  =  X(e+/+tf)+/ie  \ 

Q^Me+f+ff)  +  f^f  \      {U) 

where  X  and  /i  are  constants. 

We  can  determine  X  and  ^  in  terms  of  k  and  n  as  follows. 
First  let  P=Q  =  R,  then  clearly  e  =/=  g.    But  (54)  give  by  addition 
J'  =  (3X  +  /i)e,  or3X  +  ^  =  P/e. 

Now  the  strain  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  dilatation  of  amount 
A  =  e+/+g  =  Se.     But  if  i  be  the  bulk  modulus,  k=PJA,  so  that 

X  +  i;.  =  A.  (55) 

Again,  let  /"=  -  Q,  and  It  =  0,  then  by  (64)  we  have 

P  =  (X  +  ^)«  +  X(/+<,)=  -(x+M)/-X(e  +  y), 

The  stress  applied  in  this  case  is  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  P,  and 
we  a£sume  that  the  strain  is  a  shear  having  the  same  axis  and  of 
amount  P/n  where  n  is  the  rigidity  modulus.     But  as  has  been 
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shown  above  (§  (!0I))  the  shear  in  [lllme^ic^1ly  equal  to  twice  the  uaita] 
elongatioQ  in  the  direction  of  J'  cw  twice  the  contraction  in  the 
(Hrectioa  of  Q.  Hence  Pjn  =  ie=  -if,  and  e=  -/.  This  by  the 
relation  (X+/i)(/  +  X  (e +/)  =  (>  gives  3  =  0,  which  agrees  with  the 
supposition  as  to  strain.  Hence  the  equation  /'  =  (X  +  /i)«  +  X  (/+y) 
becomes  P  =  (\  +  ft)e-\e  =  iie.  Hence,  since  Pj2e  =  n,  we  have 
/x  =  27t.     Substituting  in  (AJ)  we  find  that  this  gives 


Equations  (34^)  can  now  be  written 

f  =  X(e+/+j,)  +  :?«.  ^ 

Q  =  He+/+g)+->„f  \      (.-.7) 

where  X  has  the  value  i  -  5  n. 

G-J5.  Ezpreflsion  of  Young's  Modulus  in  Tenns  of  BnlkModulus 
utd  Rigidity  Modnlns.  PoIbsoii'b  Katio. — Now  consider  the  case  of 
simple  longitudinal  stress.     By  (.)4)  we  have  since  Q  =  R  =  0, 

P  =  X{e+f+g)  +  2,us 

(l  =  X{e+/+j/)  +  2Hff, 

so  that/=  g,  &nd /=  -  JeX/(X  +  71).     Hence  P  =  en{H\  +  2n)/(X  +  n). 
But  if  £  be  Young's  modulus  E  =  Ple,  and,  therefore, 

«(.SX_+_2»}^.J^i.  /-,H) 

X  +  H-  Ak  +  n 

by  the  value  A-gn  of  X.     Thus  Youny's  modulus  ia  a  composite 
modulus  involving  both  the  principal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body. 

The  ratio  JX/(X  +  n)  of  the  numerical  amount  of  the  lateral  con- 
traction to  the  longitudinal  extension  is  known  as  Poissoti'a  ratio. 
We  shall  denote  it  by  ij,  and  write  for  reference 

The  modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  e  is  obtained  from 
(57)  by  putting/=j,  =  0,  so  that 

P  =  {\  +  i„)e  =  {k  +  i,n)e  _,, 

Q  =  P=  Xe   =(k--in)>. 
Thus 

A"  =  A  +  >.  ((11) 

The  stress  requii-ed  to  prevent  lateral  contraction  is  thus  a 
traction  in  each  of  the  directions  perpendicular  tu  the  extension  of 
amount  (i  -  pi)e  or  P{k  -  5H)/(i  +  J"). 


m 
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*626.  Expression  of  (General  Stresses  in  Terms  of  Principal 
Stresses. — The  values  of  the  stresses  of  the  system  P,  Q,  H.  S,  T,  U 
can  be  found  by  the  formulaa  of  transformation  (49'),  (51)')  from  the 
principal  stresses,  which  we  now  denote  for  distinction  by  P',  Q',  R\ 
The  principal  strains  (e',  f,  g,  say)  are  also  transformed  by  similar 
formulsB  to  the  system  e,  fy  g,  a,  b,  c.  Hence,  if  the  reader  will  go 
through  the  process,  writing  down  the  values  of  P,  <fec.,  in  terms 
of  P\  &c.,  by  (49')  above  (for  example,  P  =  Py  +  Qy  +  Rl{)  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  P',  Q',  K  from  (57),  and  taking  account  of 
the  application  of  (49)  and  (50)  to  the  transformation  of  sti^ain  as 
stated  in  §  GIG,  and  the  invariance  of  e '+/'  +  </',  he  will  find 


>S'  =  na,  T  —  n  b,   U  =  /<c. 


(«-') 


where  A  denotes  the  dilatation  du/d''^-^df^/cy  +  di^lv^{  =  ^+/+9)- 

*G27.  Equations  of  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Body.— Substituting  in 
these  3*t/3.T  for  e,  &c.,  c)?<V^y +  3i'/9^  ^^^'  ^>  ^^-y  ^'®  obtain  values  cf 
P,  Q,  Py  S,  Ty  U  ioY  use  in  the  transformation  of  (81)  to  equations 
in  terms  of  the  displacements  Uy  i*,  v\  If  then  V'  denote  the  operatoi* 
07D.''"  +  d73,y'  +  8-78-"  the  equations  of  small  motions  become 


nV'v  +(X +  ;/)!,--  + pi'  =pr 

7/VV  +  (X  +  ??)^-^  +  p^  =pin 


((;:■>.) 


which  become  the  equations  of  equilibrium  when  m',  r,  w  are  put 
equal  to  zero.  By  introducing  the  rotations  Wj,  6^^  6^  the  reader 
may  convert  them  into 


:>n 


((;;r) 


with  two  similar  equations  for  r,  I'r. 

From  the  latter  form  of  the  equations  it  is  clear  that  if  the  strain 
be  without  rotation  the  equations  are  of  the  compai^tively  simple 
form 


(04) 


with  two  similar  equations  in  y  and  z. 

G28.  Longitudinal  Strain  without  Change  of  Lateral  Dimensions. 
— It  will  be  evident  that  if  a  narrow  straight  or  conical  bar  of  the 
material  is  subjected  to  extension  along  the  axis  of  the  rod  or  along 
lines  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  while  the  lateral  boundary 
remains  unchanged,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  longitudinal  exten- 
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bion  without  lateral  contraction,  there  is  no  rotation.  The  equations 
of  small  motions  just  written  are  then  obvious,  for  the  case  at  least 
of  a  straight  bar  of  uniform  cross-section.  For  consider  the  narrow 
straight  bar,  and  let  its  length  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x. 
Them  in  no  motion  of  any  particle  in  the  direction  of  j/  or  3,  and 
the  extension  along  x  gives  a  pure  dilatation.  The  strain  at  the 
centre  of  a  slice  perpendicular  to  x  and  of  length  dx  being  &,  the 
strain  at  the  right-  or  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  is  A  ±  ^(lAJdxdx, 
according  as  the  positive  or  negative  sign  is  taken.  Since  the 
modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  is  X  +  2n  =  (;t  +  ^>i),  the  forcu 
(traction)  per  unit  area  applied  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  bar  farther  to  the  left  is 

and  that  applied  to  the  other  end  by  the  matter  of  the  bai-  to  the 
right  is  (\  +  '2H){^  +  ^^i^l^).r.dx)Bo  that  there  is  a  balance  of  traction 
to  the  right  of  (\-l-2H)<)A/o'.r,rfa:,  and  if  »  be  the  cross-section  the 
total  force  to  the  right  on  the  element  is  (X  +  2n0&/v.':ijilx.  But 
the  body-force  per  unit  mass  towards  the  right  along  j'  being  ,\', 
there  is  a  total  force  towards  the  right  of  amount  Apadj;  since  prrdj- 
is  the  mass  of  the  element.  The  sum  of  these  two  forces  must  be 
equal  to  fiadj-ii  if  there  is  acceleration  of  the  element,  or  to  zero 
if  there  is  equilibrium,  so  that  we  have 

(l  +  2«)|^+f.v.,.s.  (lir.) 

In  this  case  it  is  to  be  obsi^i  ved  i  =  P/i  /(",i*. 

ti'2'.l.  Badi&l  Strain. — In  the  other  case  of  radial  strain  of  a 
narrow  coue  we  take  a  slice  contained  between  two  sphei'ical  surfaces 
of  ladii  r  and  r  +  dr  described  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  centi-e. 
This  slice  is  we  suppose  displaced  outwards  a  distance  u;  imd  the 
radial  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  element  is  therefore  (t""/i"''''  J*"'  ''■''' 
is  not  the  only  strain  at  that  point.  There  are  two  tangential  strains 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  i-adius,  each  of  amount  ii-jr, 
so  that  thedilatatior.  mc^c/vr  +  iv/r.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sar}'  to  consider  the  slice  of  thickness  dr,  subjected  at  its  centi'e  to  a 
i*adial  displacement  u:  The  radial  displacement  at  the  inner  face  is 
10-  l^'Wfr^.dr,  and  at  the  outer  face  it  in>r  +  !,(:icj(lr.dr.  The  outer 
face  is  therefore  displaced  i-elmively  to  the  inner  through  a  distance 
("' "■/<"'■-'/'■,  so  that  the  thickne^s  of  the  slice  has  become  (^/■  +  3H73r.rf!-. 
But  the  cross-section  of  the  slice  has  been  increased  by  its  transfer- 
ence along  the  axis  of  the  cotie  through  the  distance  m  in  the  ratio  of 
(r  +  wftor,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  (1 +  -•*'■/'■)  to  unity. 

The  ratio  of  the  new  volume  of  the  element  to  the  old  volume  is 
{I  +  ?i'-/tir){[  +-Jirh-)n,  so  that  the  unital  increase  of  volume  is 
(l+c'P/3'-)(l  +  M'-')-"=S"'/f>+M'-.8incewis  small.  This  is 
the  dilatation.  Hence  by  equation  ((>4),  taking  r  in  the  direction  of  z, 
we  have  since  the  rotations  ai-e  manifestly  /.ero 


m 
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(X  +  2H)M%2^)+pZ  =  p,V-,  (6C) 

where  Z  is  the  body  force  outwards  per  unit  of  mass  at  the  centre  of 
the  element.  If  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium  //;  =  0,  and  we 
have 

(X  +  2«K^(|'^  +  2«')  +  pZ  =  0.  (C7) 

680.  Strain  in  Spherical  Shell  under  given  Internal  and  External 
Pressures. — A  very  important  case  of  this  equation  is  that  in  which 
Z  —  0,  that  is  in  which  a  substance  not  acted  upon  by  body-forces  is 
subjected  to  radial  strain  and  the  accompanying  tangential  strains. 
Thi8  is  the  case^  for  example,  of  an  isotropic  spherical  shell  subjected 
to  pressure  applied  to  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  In  this  case  the 
difierential  equation  fulfilled  by  the  radial  displacement  is 

3(t^  +  2l^)=0.  (6«) 

The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 

where  ^i  and  B  are  constants.     This  gives 


and  therefore  by  (57)  the  radial  stress 

i?  =  X(  |i"  +  2^)  +  -In  ^7  =  (8X  +  •2n)A  -  4,4,  (70) 

and  the  tangential  stress 

P=.\i^:'!l  +  2'^)  +  27i'''={^\  +  2n)A+2n^^  (71) 

\3r        rjr  ir 

Let  the  external  and  internal  radii  be  r^  r^,  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  p^,  p^  respectively ;  then  for  the  determination  of 
A  and  B  we  have 

;,„=-(:5X  +  2«)J+4»4; 
and,  therefore, 

8X  +  2/1    n'-'V'    ' 


-Pi    ^.' 


K,n 


4n      r{'  -  ?-y 


UH 
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Hence  the  radial  displacement  at  distance  r  from  the  centre  ii 


The  radial  strain  U 


-P!-ZPi  - 


r>       I) 


-  n 
^^r 


(-2) 


(73) 


Fig.  304. 


The  tangential  strain  )c/r  is  at  once  given  by  (72). 

These  results  will  be  of  service  in  the  discussion  of  some  results 
of  Regnault  and  others  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  with  which 
we  shall  deal  in  vol.  ii.* 

6SI.  Cylindrical  Boiler.  Stiffening  of  Flexible  Tube  br  Hjrdro- 
static  Kressnre. — Now  consider  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial  right 
cylindrical  surfaces  and  Hat  or  round  ends.  Let  the  internal 
radius  of  the  cylinder  be  r^,  the  e^iternal  radius  r„  the  internal 
pressure  p^,  the  external  pressure  ^,.  Further,  suppose,  what 
is  approximately  the  case  in  practice,  ths.E  the  pull  'KPoV'i'i'i') 
applied  by  the  pressures  on  each  end  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
cross-section  so  that  its  amount  per 
unit  area  is  {p^„'  -p,r,')/{r,'  -  r  '). 
Let  then  R  be  the  radial  stress  (as 
before  supposed  to  be  numerically 
positive  when  a  traction),  T  the 
circumferential  stress  or  "hoop- 
stress  "as  it  is  frequently  called, 
and  F  the  longitudinal  traction, 
all  taken  at  a  point  in  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  distance  r  from  the 
axis.     Consider  the  equilibrium  of 

an  element  (Fig.  304)  bounded  by  two  co-axial  surfaces  of  radii  r  -  ^dr, 
r  +  ^dr,  two  radial  planes  from  the  axis  ^  at  an  angle  d8,  and  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  unit  distance  apart.  The  inward 
radial  force  on  the  inner  curved  surface  of  the  element  is 

KrdB  -  id{Sr)d7:dr,rde, 
and  the  outward  radial  force  on  the  other  curved  face  is 

ErdB  +  \d{Rr)jdr.dr.rde, 
so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  outward  force  of  amount  d{Rr)ldr.drdB. 
The  hoop-stress  gives  (§  205)  an  inward  force  of  amount  Tdrjr.rdO^ 
or  TdrdB.     Hence  for  equilibrium  we  have  the  condition 

i!^.T.  (74) 

•  ThB  problem  of  the  strain  of  a  solid  Bpbere  under  its  own  fcravitation  is 
important  in  oonnection  with  terreiitrial  phjsios,  and  is  easil;  solred.  The 
reader  may  consult  Professor  Love'a  Treatise,  vol.  i,  r.  219. 
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If  w  denote  as  before  the  radial  displacement,  the  radial  and 
tiingential  strains  are  d^^/d^  ^^^  *^V^  respectively.  Let  the  longi- 
tudinal strain  be  g.  Then  the  equations  (57 )  connecting  the  strains 
and  stresses  may  be  written 


'p?/7    ,    10 


T  1  ■*■ 


r 


\  ^^Y"      r         I 


(7r.) 


The  value  of  P  is  assigned  and  therefore  we  have  from  th6  third 
ecjuation 

X 


r/=  - 


x  + 


•2n\^r      rl 


("<!) 


where  (J  is  the  constant,  /7(X  -\-  2u).  Using  this  value  of  r/  in  the 
fii-st  and  second  of  (TT))  and  substituting  from  these  in  (74)  we  obtain 
easily  the  condition  3O?'y'/Sr  +  «'/r)/0r  =  O,  or 


(77) 


where  c  is  a  constant.     This  equation  gives  at  once 


r 


(7«) 


where  c  is  another  constant. 

At  the  inner  surface  r  =  r^  and  -  i?  =/?q,  at  the  outer  surface  r  —  f\ 
and  -R^py  Substituting  these  values  of  r,  R  [with  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  tn  given  by  (78)]  in  succession  in  the  first  of  (7">) 
we  obtain  two  equations  to  determine  c,  c.  The  reader,  remembering 
that  8X  4-  in  =  ?)k  and  P  =  {p^r^  ~P\**^)I{^\^  ~  V)^  ™*y  verify  that 

Hence  (7H)  gives 
and  therefore 


r '"  _  1  Pu^\'  -  I\r{  _  1    ;>„  -  ;>,     ?   ,  1 

•n't     — L.  • 


2ii  r,-  -  r„-  7" 


^r      J5^     7',*  -  r^f 
w  ^  1    PlJj^P/,'      1    ;?„  -  7>,     ,^. ,  1 


(71)) 


(S(0 


(SI) 
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The  strain  in  the  wall  therefore  consistg  of  n  uniform  dilatation 
of  amount  (^^jr," -/),»•[')/ A'(?'|' -»■„-),  and  a  shear  in  each  croes-eection 
of  the  tube  of  amount  (/>»-ft)'","''i'/'*{''i'~'u")'^-  ^''^  dilatation 
will  be  negative,  that  is,  there  will  be  a  contraction  of  the  substance 
of  the  wail  if  p,r^p>-gr^.  Thus  if  pj^p,  there  will  be  voluminal 
contraction  in  every  part  of  the  walls.  If  there  be  only  internal 
pressure  the  volume  strain  is  everywhere  a  dilatation. 

Whea  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  great  iu  comparison  with  the 
internal  radius,  and  the  pressure  is  wholly  internal,  the  shear  at  tlie 
inner  surface  is  pjn.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  yielding  to  this  shear  is  oon- 
ceined,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  making  the  tube  of  very  small 
bore  or  very  thick. 

Eqiwtion  (7.'))  gives  for  ?,=0,  7'-;>„r„={] +r,7i-')/(r|= -)■„-),  a 
tension.  Hence  the  tube  may  be  Gtrengtheued  to  resist  iniemal 
pressure  by  hoops  shrunk  round  it  so  as  to  place  it  under  circum- 
ferential thrust.  Internal  pressure  produces  relief  of  the  inner  tube 
fi'oui  this  strain  and  tends  to  stretch  the  outer  paH^.  The  strength 
of  guns  to  resist  bursting  is  increased  in  this  way. 

For  the  radial  strain  we  have,  if  there  be  no  external  pressui-e, 

and  if  there  be  no  internal  pressure, 

For  mostsubstancesi  is  greater  than  It,  and  therefore  1/3X:  -;  1/2k/ 
iind  therefore,  as  r  <  r,,  thevnlue  of  ,'li'7(lr  for  zero  external  pressure  is 
iilways  negative,  that  is,  theiei'^alwuyii  in  that  case  radial  conti-action. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no  iuterniil  pressure  and  the  wall  be 
thick  enough,  we  may  have  ru'/r'  :>  inj'Ak,  and  the  radial  strain,  out- 
side the  cylinder  of  vHArasr^jAkl'Iit,  is  a  contraction,  and  at  all  points 
within  this  cylinder  is  an  extension.  If,  however,  thf  wall  be  not 
thick  enough  the  radial  strain  is  a  contraction  at  all  points. 

For  steel  k  is  about  I5(KI  x  10'  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  or 
22  X  HI"  pounds  per  square  inch,  n  is  730  x  10"  dynes  per  square 
centimetre,  or  10-6  x  10"  pounds  per  sqtiare  inch.  Thus,  'Akjin  for 
.steel  is  roughly  equal  to  8.    For  flint  glass  the  ratio  is  more  nearly  2'li. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  that  stiffness  could  be 
given  to  an  otherwise  flexible  tube  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  it.  Thus  if  a  tube  of  circular  section  were  closed  at  the  ends 
and  internal  pressure  p  were  applied  nn  estension  of  amount 
pr'l'^ikir^ -r^)  would  be  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  tube.  If  then  care  were  taken  to  keep  the  tube  always  under 
tension  it  might  be  used  as  a  strut  to  support  applied  thrust.  Also 
the  tube  would  resist  bending  if  the  resulting  compression  were  not 
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m  great  as  to  overcome  the  extension  due  to  the  internal  pressure. 
The  ftiflnesH  of  the  inflated  tyre  of  a  bicycle  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  been  suggested  (see  Ferry's  Applied  jfechanica,  p.  472),  by  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald,  tliat  easily  portable  supports  for  military  bridges 
and  other  structures  could  be  made  by  utilising  these  principles. 

632.  Torsion  of  a  Cylindrical  Kod. — It  will  be  seen  without 
difficulty  that  a  pure  shenriDg'  straJD  may  be  given  to  r  cube,  as  indi- 
cated in  §  31<>  nbovt;,  by  displacing  a  eet  of  planes  of  a  cubic  portion 
of  the  material  parallel  to  one  set  of  four  edges  of  the  cube  through 
spaces  proportional  to  their  perpendicular  distances  from  one  of  the 
two  terminal  planes.  One  diagonal  is  increased  in  length,  the  other 
diminished  by  an  amount  etjual  to  half  the  measure  of  the  shear,  and 
tbey  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  only  dbtiuction 
between  this  and  the  shear  described  in  §  6UU  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  diagonals  are  changed  in  position,  being  turned  round  through 
the  small  angles  AC.l'  or  BDff. 

To  every  part  of  a  right  cylindrical  rod  of  material  which  has  clastii; 
properties  the  same  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
strain  of  this  kind  may  be  imagined  given  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  ends  of  the  rod  be  mude  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
and  cover  each  of  them  by  a  rigid  plaie  cemented  tirmly  over  the 
whole  end  surface  by  unyielding  cement.  Then,  keeping  the  rod 
straight,  say  by  suspending  it  vertically,  and  keeping  one  end  pinto 
lixed,  turn  the  other  plate  about  the  axis  of  the  rod  through  any 
angle  0.  Every  cross-section  will  be  turned  in  its  own  plane  through 
an  angle  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  fixed  end,  and  there 
will  be  the  same  distribution  of  sheai-  throughout  the  rod. 

This  mode  of  applying  the  shear  would  not  be  convenient  in 
practice.  In  general  a  cross-bar  is  soldered  or  clamped  firmly  to  on© 
end  of  the  rod,  while  the  other  is  iield  fixed  by  being  soldei'ed  or 
clamped  to  a  fixed  support.  The  cross-bai*  is  then  rotated  and  the 
rod  is  subjected  to  shear,  which,  though  certainly  not  uniform  very 
near  to  either  fastening,  is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  rest  of 
the  irod,  and  may  in  practice,  if  the  rod  is  long,  be  taken  without  serious 
error  an  uniform  throughout  the  portion  between  the  fastenings. 

{}3'A.  Shear  in  Cross -Section  of  a  Bod. — We  shall  now  investi- 
gate the  distribution  of  the  shear  over  each  cross- section.  It  is  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  rod  is  either  solid  with  a  circular 
cylindrical  boundary,  or  is  a  tube  bounded  by  two  coaxial  cylin- 
drical surfaces.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  rod  be  of  uniform  elastic 
material  the  strain  must  l>e  uniformly  distributed,  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  equilibrium.  For  if  at  any  cross-section  the  strain 
were  different  from  what  it  is  at  another,  the  stress  applied  at 
one  of  these  to  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  them  by  the  matter 
beyond  the  cross-section,  would  not  be  balanced  by  the  stress  applied 
at  the  other  end  in  the  same  way.  The  angle  through  which  any 
cross-section  has  been  turned  about  the  axes  relatively  to  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance  from  it  on  either  side  is  therefore  (t/l  if  /  be 
the  length  of  the  rod.     This  is  called  the  t>riH  of  the  rod. 
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Consider  two  coQceotric  ciroles,  oF  radii  r  and  r+dr,  described 
la  a  choaen  crois-sectian  from  the  intersection  of  the  asis  with  it  as 
ceatre.  The  radius  to  a  point  P  oF  a  cross-section  (Fig.  309)  has 
been  turned  to  Q,  bo  that  angle  POQ  =  d.  Hence  the  augle  through 
which  a  radius  to  P  has  been  turned  relatively  to  the  cross-section 
at  difltauce  dl  is  edl/l.  The  distance  through  which  P  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  cross-section  at  dis- 
tance dl  is  thus  rOdljl,  and  the  angle  which 
a  line  through  P,  formerly  parallel  to  the 
axis,  now  maJces  with  the  axis  is  rdjl.  This 
is  the  measure  of  the  shear  which  has  been 
given  to  the  small  approximate  parallelepiped 
bounded  by  the  two  cross-sections  at  distance 
apart  dl,  the  two  I'adial  planes  at  distance 
rda  =  rOdl/l  apart  on  the  circle  of  radius  r, 
and  the  two  coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of 
radii  r  and  r  +  dr.  The  shear  at  any  point 
in  the  cross-sectioD  is  therefore  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis. 
This  fact  is  important,  as  a  rod  may  be  sub- 
jected to  so  great  a  twist  that  the  surface  is 
strained  beyond  its  elastic  limits,  while  the 
strain  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
internal  substance  is  well  within  these  limits. 

634.  Torsional  Straitui  &nd  Stresses. — To 
obtain   the  components   of  displacement  let 

axes  of  X  and  j/  he  drawn  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  The  displacements  u,v,  uf 
along  these  axes  due  to  the  twist  Ojl  (orr)  are  u  =  -  t/zr,  v  =  xsr,  w  =  0. 
Hence  the  strains  e,  f,  y,  that  is,  {)uj^x,  ^vj^y,  ^wj^z  are  all  zero. 
Also 


ay  a* 

By  (02)  the  stresses  a 


dx 


d-c  dy 


(85) 


P=Q  =  R  =  <\,S  =  iiXT,  T=  -nyr,  V=0.  (86) 

To  find  the  stresses  on  any  element  supposed  subjected  to  uniform 
twist,  instead  of  the  element  referred  to  in  last  section,  imagine  a 
small  parallelepiped  of  the  substance  one  edge  of  which  is  dx,  another 
dy,  and  the  third  dz,  the  three  edges  being  drawn  parallel  to  the 
axes  from  the  point  a;,  y,  2.  By  Fig.  800,  >S^is  (1)  a  tangential  stress 
acting  on  the  strained  matter  parallel  to  the  axis  Oy,  and  distributed 
over  those  facea  of  the  element  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane  yOx 
and  (2)  is  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  Ox,  and  distributed 
over  the  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  xOz.  Similarly,  T  is  (1)  a  tan- 
gential stress  parallel  to  Oz  and  distributed  over  the  pair  of  faces 
parallel  to  the  plane  yOz,  and  (3)  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  Ox 

2  P 
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and  distributed  over  the  faces  parallel  to  xOy,  Of  course  the  forces 
on  opposite  faces  are  oppositely  directed  as  &howii  in  Fig.  800.  They 
are  required  to  hold  the  matter  in  the  state  of  strain,  and  are  applied 
by  the  matter  external  to  the  element,  except  at  the  bounding  surface, 
where  they  are  applied  from  without  by  external  bodies. 

Consider  the  stress  at  the  element  across  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z,  and  so  situated  that  its  normal  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
axis  of  X,  The  direction  cosines  of  such  a  plane  are  cos  a,  sin  a,  0. 
Hence  by  equation  (32) 

F=  0,  G  =  Of  H=  Tco^a  +  >S'sina  =  -  nr(ycosa  -  xsina).     (87) 

The  only  stress  is  therefore  a  shearing  stress  in  the  plane  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  z. 

If  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  free  from  applied 
stress  we  must  have  ^cosa-.'rsina  =  0,  that  is  the  normal  to  the 
surface  must  pass  through  the  axis  of  z.  The  cylinder,  therefore,  to 
be  in  equilibrium  under  pure  torsion  without  tangential  stress  applied 
to  the  lateral  surface  must  be  of  circular  section. 

635.  Moment  of  Tangential  Stresses  in  Cross-Section  about  Axis. 
Torsional  Vibrations. — The  tangential  stress  then  required  for  this 
shear  in  the  case  of  the  right  circular  cylinder  is  nrO/lf  and  this  is 
the  tangential  stress  exerted  across  any  cross-section.  Its  direction 
at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius.  This  tangential  stress 
gives  a  total  tangential  force  exerted  on  one  face  of  the  element  re- 
ferred to  in  §  633  of  nrOdrrd<t>/ly  or  nT^drd4>.6/l,  and  the  moment 
of  the  force  about  the  axis  is  nr^drd<l>,B/L  The  moment  about  the 
axis  of  the  wire  of  the  tangential  stresses  exerted  on  the  elements 
of  the  ring  between  the  two  circles  of  radii  r  and  r-\-dr  is  therefore 
2Trnr^drd/ly  and  the  total  moment  for  the  cross-section  is  7mr*d/2L 

This  is  the  moment,  over  each  cross-section,  of  the  internal  forces 
tending  to  bring  the  rod  back  toward  its  unstrained  state.  If  the 
rod  be  suspended  vertically,  and  a  cross-bar,  or  better,  a  massive 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  wire,  be  attached  rigidly  at  its  lower  end, 
and  the  lower  end  with  the  attached  bar  or  cylinder  be  turned  rela- 
tively to  the  upper  end  through  an  angle  0,  the  total  moment  of  the 
forces  acting  so  as  to  send  the  cylinder  back  towards  the  original 
position  is  v  nr^  d/2L  If  the  system  is  left  to  itself  the  wire  will  untwist, 
the  cylinder  will  receive  angular  acceleration  until  the  couple  upon  it 
due  to  twist  has  vanished,  and  will  continue  then  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  until  stopped  by  the  reverse  acceleration  due  to  the 
growing  up  of  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  it  will  return, 
and  so  on,  and  vibrations  in  a  definite  period  will  \ye  performed. 

To  simplify  the  problem  we  might  suppose  that  the  motion  is  so 
slow  that  the  wire  has  throughout  the  same  twist  at  each  instant. 
In  strictness  we  have  to  consider  a  wave  of  change  of  twist  continually 
running  up  the  wire  and  returning  after  reflection  ot  the  fixed  end, 
so  that  the  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  st»\tionary  torsional  vibration. 
We  can  discuss  this  point  only  very  briefly. 
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GoDddei*  two  cross-sectionii  at  dietance  dx  apart  and  distance  z 
from  the  lower  end  of'  the  rod.  Let  the  twist  at  the  lower  cross- 
BectioQ  be  SO/a^';  thea  that  at  the  upper  section  is^fl/ga'  +  ^Sl^z'-.dz'. 
Hesoe  the  resultant  couple  on  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  the 
crosa-aectiona  is  by  what  we  have  seen  above  |?rjir*3*fl/3s''.ci;'.  And, 
since  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  is 
irr'pr'dz  l2(^=!Tir*pd£  I'l),  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  slice  is  \irpr*dz^6j^t'.  B5  equating  this  to  the  couple  we 
get  the  equation  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsion  along  the  wire, 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 
the  wire  is  thus  Jnjp.  This  result  is  important ;  and  the  reader  may 
note  here  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  shearing  strain  is 
always  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  rigidity  modulus 
to  the  density  of  the  material. 

Now,  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  vibrator  attached  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  wire  and  k  its  radius  of  gyration.  The  rate  of  change  of 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  vibrator  at  any  instant,  that  in 
Mfrffd/^l",  must  be  equal  to  the  couple  at  the  lower  and  due  to  the 
twist  existing  there.     Thus 

for  z'  =  0.     Also  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  where  z' =  1, 


These  two  conditions  with  (HK)  give  the  motion  of  the  t 
vibrator.     Assume  as  at  §  ri7(>  above 


0=(jlcof>-3'  +  flsin— «' 


— «'jcos(m/  +  i) 


to  be  a  solution  of  (KH),  so  that  each  cross-section  of  the  wire  (and 
the  vibrator  at  the  lower  end)  oscillates  in  simple  harmonic  motion 
in  period  Sw/m.  The  value  of  e  is  easily  seen  to  be  ^n/p  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 
the  wire.     The  two  terminnl  conditions  give 

.^  =  -  -^V^^n,  and  A=  ~  Bt&D-l, 
'icMk'm.  a 

and  therefore  for  m{  =  '2ir/T)  we  have  the  equation 

If  Mk'  be  very  great  ndje  will   be  very  small,  and  we  may  writ« 

tanm//c  =  mZ/c.  Hence,  since  J//*=  -  ((■iflm//'e)/(cosn(^/c),  the  solu- 
tion becomes,  B"  being  another  constant, 
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fl  =  fi'sm--(i  -  z')coB(mt  + 1). 

=  fl'™(/  -  «  )C08(Blt  + 1)  (00) 

eince  W/c  is  Gmall,  Hence  it  follows  that  for  aay  given  value  of  t 
the  angle  through  which  a  cross-Bcction  is  turned  relatively  to  the 
upper  end  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  oroas-section  from 
that  end,  that  is,  the  twist  is  uniform  at  each  instant  during  the 
oscillation.  The  length  of  the  wire  in  fact  represents  only  a  email 
port  of  the  stationary  wave,  of  which  the  fixed  end  is  a  node.  Putting 
m//c  for  tanmi/e  we  get  from  (89)  4»- V/r"  =.  JT  r*n/2  JfXr,  since  »» =  2  jr/r 
where  T  is  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  vibrator.     Hence 

636.  Experimental  Determination  of  Rigidity  Modnlos. — Thus 
by  observation  of  the  period  of  torsional  oscillation  of  a  vibrator  of 
known  moment  of  inertia  attached  to  a  rod  or  wire  the  rigidity 
modulus  of  the  material  can  be  determined. 

The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  power  of 

the  radius  of  the  wire  appears  in  the  formula  forn.    Any  inaccuracy 

of  measurement  of  r  will  be  much  magni- 

Tfia.  SOS.  fied  in  r*,  for  example,  an  inaccuracy  of 

1  per  cent,  will  become  about  4  per  cent. 

in  j^. 

The  form  of  vibrator  usually  employed 
is  a  hollow  circular  cylinder  of  brass  or 
copper  {Fig.  30G)  attached  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  in 
line.  The  cylinder  is  hung  on  a  hori- 
zontal cross-bai'  soldered  or  clamped  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire.  A  ready  and 
yet  rigid  means  of  attachment  (not  shown 
in  the  diagram)  ia  afforded  by  two  holes 
nearly  fitting  the  cross-bar,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  ends  of  the  bar 
project  outward  through  these  holes,  and 
two  grooves  cut  in  the  upper  face  of  the 
bar  receive  the  upper  edges  of  the  holes, 
so  that  there  is  no  motion  of  the  cylinder 
relatively  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  in  the  oscillations. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  form  of  vibrator  n\T\  be  determined 
with  great  ease.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  of  mass 
Mc  and  internal  and  external  radii  r,  r'  is  easily  found  to  be 
i/^(r'  +  f '')/2.  and  a  correction  can  easUy  be  made  on  this  for  the  pieces 
cut  out  to  form  apertures  for  the  supporting  bar.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  bar  if  of  mass  m,  length  21,  and  breadth  2b,  is 
7)i{P  +  b')l3.     For  the   notches  near  its  ends  made  to  receive  the 
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upper  edges  of  the  holes,  correctioD  ia  best  made  when  making  the 
correction  for  the  holes  in  the  cylinder,  by  adding  the  depth  of  the 
notch  to  the  vertical  breadth  of  the  holes.  The  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  bar  may  then  be  taken  as  if  the  notches  did  not  exist.  The 
value  of  jVA*  to  bo  used  in  (88)  is  then  M,{r'  +  r'')/2  +  m(P  +  V^a. 

687.  Maxwell's  "Vibration-Needle." — Another  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  by  the  use  of  Maxwell's  vibration-iieedle  (Fig.  307).  This 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube  of  brass'  in  which  foui-  equal  tubes  of  brass 
each  ^  of  the  length  of  the  lajge 

tube  can  be  fitted.     Two  of  these  yig  307 

are  empty,  the  other  two  are  filled 
with  lead.  The  two  empty  tubes 
are  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
two  filled  tubes  at  the  ends.  The 
outer  tube  is  rigidly  attached  to 
the  wire  by  soldering  or  clamping 
the  latter  to  a  rigid  stem  project- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  period  of  oscillation  is  deter- 
mined. The  filled  tubes  are  next  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
empty  tubes  at  the  ends,  and  the  period  redetermined.  If  m  be  the 
mass  of  lead  in  each  of  the  smaller  filled  cylinders,  that  is  the  differ- 
ence in  mass  of  the  filled  and  empty  cylinders,  and  2s  the  length  of 
each  of  the  four  cylinders,  the  difference  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
/i„  fi,  of  the  two  arrangements  is 

If  the  periods  in  the  two  experiments  were  7^,  7*,  the  formula 
for  H  gives 

_  '^''■/i|^_  StTfi^  _  ^ir{fif  —  fif)l 

^    128  IT  wife*  ,,,.,, 

63H.  Torsional  Bigiditf  of  a  Rod  of  Circnlar  Section. — So  far 
the  cylinder  twisted  about  its  axis  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  and  the  torsional  couple  required  to  give  a  twist  6jl 
has  been  found  to  be  ^jrnr*Ojl.  The  factor  iwr*  may  be  put  in  the 
form  wf".  r'ji  where  tt'  is  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  1^/2  is  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyi^tion  of  a  uniform  circular  disk  about  an 
axis  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  and  passing  through  its  centre.  The 
factor  ^irnr*  is  therefore  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  disk  of 
radius  r,  and  of  mass  per  unit  of  area  n,  about  its  axis.  This  factor 
is  called  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  rod.  It  was  proved  first  by 
Coulomb,  and  this  result  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  experi- 
ments, that  the  elastic  couple  is  propcn:tional  to  the  twist  Bjl,  when 
elastic  limits  have  not  been  exceeded.  Thus  Hooke's  law  has  been 
proved  to  be  valid  for  shear. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  given  torsional  rigidity  can  be  obtained 
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with  less  material  by  making  the  rod  a  hollow  cylindrical  tube  of 
circular  section.  The  tube  must  not,  however,  be  made  too  thin,  or 
if  subjected  to  bending  stress  it  may  collapse. 

The  fact  that  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ?t,  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  axis,  and  the  twist,  has  been 
called  Coulomb's  law.  This  law  is  only  valid,  however,  for  rods  or 
tubes  of  circular  section. 

689.  Torsion  of  a  Non-Circular  Cylinder.  Warping  of  Oross- 
Sections. — The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  cannot  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor  to  give  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  cylinder  of  any 
other  form  than  a  right  circular  cylinder.  For  only  in  that  case  is  a 
line  drawn  in  a  cross-section  from  the  axis  to  the  Hurface  at  right 
angles  to  the  cross-sectional  boundary.  Consider  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  308;  there  the  line  OA  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  tan- 
gent AC  to  the  cross-sectional  boundary  at  A,  A  displacement  of 
the  point  A  of  the  cross-section  at  right  angles  to  OA,  which  is  the 
kind  of  displacement  which  takes  place  when  each  cross-section  is 
turned  round  in  its  own  plane  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  can  be 
resolved  into  two  component  displacements,  one  AB  fut  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  one  along  the  tangent  AG  Ui  the  cross- 
section.  The  former  of  these  displacements  is  a  shear  of  the  substance 
in  the  inward  direction  fi'om  the  outer  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
To  effect  this  it  will  be  seen  from  §  634  that  tangential  stress  must 
be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order  that  a  strain  of  pure  torsion, 
that  is  twist  without  warping  of  the  cross-sections,  may  exist. 
If  we  take  the  axis  of  x  Outward  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  the  axis  of  y  forward 
along  the  tangent  in  the  direction  of  twist,  the  angle  a  is  zero 
and  we  have  by  (87)  H=  -nry.  This  is  a  tangential  force  parallel 
to  z  along  the  latei^l  surface  of  amount  nry  per  unit  of  area 
and   directed   towards  the  fixed  end.      It  is  the  force  required  to 

preserve  the   planarity  of    the 
Fig.  308.  cross-section.     If  no  such  force 

acts  any  point  A  of  the  cross- 
section  will  be  displaced  in  the 
direction  towards  the  free  end, 
C>^/  >ft  "'^■*^^  ^V  the  rotation  being  in  the  direc- 

tion of  the  arrow.  Thus  if 
Fig.  308  represent  the  cross- 
section  as  seen  from  the  free 
end,  the  point  A  would  rise 
above  the  paper,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  tangential  force 
at  the  surface,  points  between  A  and  0  would  be  raised,  but  to 
different  distances  depending  on  their  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  part  of  the  cross-section  at  which  the 
angle  OAC  is  acute  the  different  points  would  be  depressed  below 
the  paper.  For  example,  a  cross-section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder  would 
be  lowered  and  raised  in  alternate  quadrants  as  shown  in  Fig.  309, 
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by  the  dotted  nnd  full  curvee.  These  are  lines  of  intersection  of 
the  warped  cross -section  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  axee  AA\  Bff  remain  in  one  plane;  the  distances 
to  which  other  points  are  deflected  are  in  the  order  shown  by  the 
curves,  beginning  with  the  outside  dotted  curves  where  there 
is  greatest  concavity,  aad  ending  with  the  outside  full  curves  where 
there  is  greatest  convexity. 

•640,  De  St.  Venant's  Theory  of  Torsion. — St.  Venant  has  given 
a  theory  of  torsion  in  which  the  warping  of  the  sections  is  taken  into 


account.  The  displacements  u,  v  are  taken  as  in  §  634,  while  ic  is 
taken  as  a  function  of  ar,  ^  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
boundary.     Hence 

and  dul5x  =  vvlc>/  =  dv/S'  =  ^  "  before.    But  now 

dy  c^ 

We  have  coBa  =  di/lda,  Aaa=  -dxjdt,  and  therefore 

But  since  by  hypothesis  there  is  no  force  along  the  surface 

.reo6a  +  A'8ina  =  0. 


(£.3) 
(94) 


Hence 


Let  i/-  be  a  function  such  that 


^if  ^3^    34^^  _3^. 
^^    dy    H'j       c^' 
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Jr{a^  +  y')  +  4,  =  COT«(,  {96) 

is  the  equation  of  the  boundary  of  the  wiro.  Thua  ^  and  </•  are  what 
Lave  been  defined  above  {§  3115)  as  coojugate  functions  of  the  co-ordi- 
natea,  and  \fr  must  fulfil  the  condition  at  eveiy  point ; 

As  an  example,  the  simplest  possible,  we  take  ^{  =  i(f)=  -icxi/ 
where  £  in  a  constant.     This  gives 

the  equation  of  the  boundary  (9G)  is  thua 

(T-k)x'  +  (T  +  ky^C,  (9H) 


H' 


The  strains  are  therefore 

a  =  XT  —  he,     b=  —yr  -ky,    c  =  0. 

The  strain  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is  thus  (r  -  k)a,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  is  -  (r  +  A)/3.  The  ratio  of  the 
uumerical  values  of  the  strains  is  therefore  /3(j-  + A)/a{r-i)  =  a/(J, 
Thus  the  strains  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  are  inversely  as  the 
lengths  of  the  axes.  Tb?  elliptic  rod  is  thus  strained  most  at  the 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  and  least  at  the  ends  of  the  major  axis. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  examples  of  this  most  important 
theory.  The  reader  should,  however,  consult  The  Elattical  heaearehea 
of  Barri  dr.  St.  Venant,  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  Thomson  and  Tail's 
yatvrcd  Pkito«ophy,  or  Love's  Treatise  on  Elasticity. 

*G4].  Bendug  and  Torsion  of  Thin  Wires.— We  must  now 
consider  bi-iefly  the  finite  bending  and  twist  of  initially  straight 
wires  of  small  uniform  cross- sect) on,  which  is  assumed  to  be  either 
i-ectangular  or  circular.  We  shall  then  deal  very  shortly  with 
the  theoiy  of  the  bending  of  rods  of  prismatic  shape,  in  different 

The  wire  is  supposed  to  be  held  fast  at  one  end  while  to  the  other 
is  applied  a  force  and  couple  both  of  given  amount  and  direction. 
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Coosider  a  slice  of  the  wire  between  two  cross-sections  which  were 
parallel  in  the  unstrained  state  of  the  wire.  The  material  on  ^ther 
side  applies  to  each  cross-section  a  force  and  resultant  couple  By 
the  methods  explained  at  §  17G  above  each  force  and  couple  can  be 
converted  iuto  a  force  at  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  and  a  couple 
about  a  definite  axis.  In  the  wire  in  the  unstrained  state  let  axes 
be  chosen  in  each  cross -section,  one  of  them  a  tangent  to  the  line  of 
centroids,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  also 
to  the  sides  of  the  cross -section,  if  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  shape. 

Thus  two  rectangular  planes  intersecting  the  axis  will  be 
obtained.  These  will  be  called  principal  planes  of  flexure  of  tbe 
wire. 

*(i-t2.  EqnatioiiB  of  Stresses. — The  axes  thus  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  are  called  transeeraes.  We  may  chowe 
a  positive  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  take  that  as 
axis  of  z.  Then  with  the  other  two  axes  we  obtain  for  any  cross* 
section  the  usual  system  (Fig.  8)  of  three  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Now  let 
the  wire  be  bent  in  the  plane  of  xz,  or  yz.  The  only  effect 
ia  that  the  axis  of  z  ceascB  to  be  a  straight  line,  and  the  axes 
of  ic,  y  at  the  different  sections  cease  to  be  parallel.  But  if  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  wire  at  each  cross-section  be  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  cross-section  of  the  wire,  the 
sections  will  remain  without  distortion  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at 
each  will  still  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Again,  if  the  wire 
be  given  a  small  degree  of  twist  r  about  the  axis  of  :,  such  that 
its  reciprocal  1/r  is  also  great  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  dimension  of  cross -section, 
the  sections  will  still  remain  plane,  and  they 
will  remain  plane  under  a  combination  of 
sucfa  strains. 

Consider  then  two  cro.ss- sections  (Fij;. 
!tl())  at  two  near  points  P,P  at  distance  d« 
apart  in  the  strained  wire ;  we  have  a  system 
of  axes  which  we  shall  call  PA,  I'B,  PC  at 
the  point  P,  and  a  system  PA',  FS^FG  at 
P  slightly  inclined  to  the  former.  The 
system  at  P  may  be  regarded  as  obtained 
from  that  i.t  P  by  carrying  the  origin  with- 
out rotation  along  the  axis  through  the 
distance  ds,  then  turning  the  axes  round 
the  axes  PA,  PB,  PC  through  the  angles 
gda,  ^<U,  T(ls  respectively.     Let    the   com-  ' 

ponents  of  force  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z 

(that  is  parallel  to  tbe  lines  PA,  PB,  PC)  at  /*  be  ^'i,  ^„  T,  and  at 
Z**  be  *', -k/A',,  .%  +  dii„  T+dT.  These  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  310; 
those  at  P  in  tbe  positive  direction  and  those  at  P  in  the  negative 
direction  of  the  axes,  since  these  forces  are  applied  to  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  wire  beyond  the  cross-section  in  each  case.  The 
forces  .S',,  S,  which  act  in  the  sections  are  usually  called  the  ahearimj 
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forces,  the  forces  1^  are  usually  called  the  tensioiia.  Now  resolve 
the  forces  at  F  parallel  to  th»3  axes  at  P,  The  axis  FA'  makes 
with  the  axis  PC  at  P  the  angle  7r/2  +  Xc2*,  and  the  axis  FF  makes 
with  the  same  axis  the  angle  7r/2-icc^.  The  components  ^S^i  +  c^aS'j, 
S^  +  dS^  therefore  have  components  along  the  axis  PC  of  amount 
'-{S^  +  dS^)\d8,  +  {i:i^  +  dS;)Kd8,  while  T+dT  along  FC  gives,  to 
quantities  of  the  second  order,  simply  T -k- dT  BXong  PC,  The  total 
elastic  force  in  the  direction  PC  on  the  element  is,  therefore, 
dT-S^Xds  +  S^Kds.  This  with  the  applied  force  Zds  acting  on  the 
slice  in  the  direction  PC  must  be  a  system  in  equilibrium.  Similarly 
systems  in  equilibrium  are  obtained  for  the  forces  parallel  to  the 
other  two  axes. 

Hence,  if  the  forces  applied  from  without  to  the  slice  be  Xds^ 
Yds,  ZdSf  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  forces  are 


dS\ 
da 

dS\ 
ds 

dT 
ds 


S^T+T\+X=0 


-Tk+S,t  +  Y  =  ^ 


(100) 


In  the  same  way,  if  6^j,  6',,  II  denote  the  couples  referred  to  above, 
the  axes  of  which  are  along  PA,  PB,  PC  but  in  the  opposite  directions, 
and  G^  +  dG^y  G,  +  dG^,  11+ dH  denote  similarly  the  couples,  the  axes 
of  which  are  along  FA',  FF,  FC,  we  obtain,  remembering  that 
>S\  +  d6\,  aS',  4-  d6\  have  moments  -  (^S^  +  dJS^)ds,  +  {S\  +  dS\)ds  about 
the  axes  PA,  PB  respectively, 


dG 


I  _ 


d^ 

dG 
ds 

dU 

ds 


2  _ 


6^,r+//x-^;=o 

Uk+G,t+S,^Q 
G,\  +  G^K         =  0, 


(101) 


G^,  G^  are  called  the  principal  flexural  couples,  and  U  the  torsional 
couple.     The  two  couples  G^,  6r,  are  of  course  equivalent  to  a  single 

couple  of  amount  JG^  +  G^  acting  about  an  axis  inclined  at  an  angle 
tan'^GJG^  to  the  direction  of  the  couple  G^, 

Since  xds^Xds,  rds  are  the  angles  through  which  the  element  is 
bent  about  the  axes  PA,  PB,  and  twisted  about  the  axis  PC  respec- 
tively, it  is  evident  that  «c  is  the  curvature  which  has  been  given  to 
the  element  in  the  plane  BPC^  and  X  the  curvature  in  the  plane 
A  PC,  while  r  is  the  angle  through  which  the  transverses  in  a  plane 
of  the  slice  have  been  turned  round  relatively  to  those  of  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance.     We  have  seen  above  that  II—  Cr,  where  C 
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depends  on  the  material  and  on  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  cross- 
section.  For  a  wire  of  circular  section,  or  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial 
circulai'  cylinders,  C  is  the  product  of  n,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  or  tube. 

'648.  Flexnral  Bigidities.  Kinetic  Analogne  of  Besdiag  and 
Tonuon  of  a  Thia  Wite. — In  the  case  of  bending,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  we  have 

where 


A,  B  are  called  the  principal  fle.rural  riyiditus  of  the  wire  or  rod. 
Putting  these  values  of  the  couples  in  equations  (lOJ)  we  obtain 


B^-lC-A)rK  =  -.'<. 
dt     ^  '  ' 

C^-{A-B)k\=      0, 

which  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  Eulerian  equations  of  motion 
of  a  rigid  body  about  its  principal  axes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  since 
FA,  PB,  PC  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of 
cross-section  and  A,  B,  C  are  the  moments  of  iu^ia  of  the  cross- 
section  about  these  axes  multiplied  by  certain  factoi-s,  we  may  take 
A,  B,  Cas  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  rigid  body.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  the  centi-oid  of  that  body  to  move  along  the  axis  of  the  body 
with  unit  speed,  while  its  principal  axes  take  always  the  positions 
which  the  axes /'-^,/'-S,7'(7,  in  Fig.  310,  have  at  the  successive  cross- 
sections,  the  values  of  dxjdg,  d\jds,  drfdi  will  become  the  rates  at 
which  K,  X,  r  vary  with  the  time  as  the  body  moves.  We  may 
suppose  a  second  rigid  body  to  remain  with  one  point  of  its  axis 
fixed  and  to  revolve  about  its  principal  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  (§  28:?) 
BO  that  these  are  always  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  body 
which  b  carried  along  the  wire  But  c,  X,  r  are  the  ratee  •o^,  u  ,  u,, 
say,  at  each  cross-section  at  which  the  body  is  turning  round  its 
principal  axes,  and  so  dxjdg,  d\jds,  drfda  become  lu^,  ii„  u,,  and  we 
have  precisely  the  Eulerian  equations 

Bi.,-{C-A)^,^^=-S,  \     (10.1) 

€i^,'{A-B)u,,i^,=      0.  ) 

Thus  the  variations  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  second  body  in  its 
hypothetical  motion  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  rigid  body  with  one  point  fixed,  under  couples  rouiid 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y,  to  whiuh  reference  is  made  in  §  28:^,  and  which 
in  one  form  as  the  problem  of  the  top  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  the  same  chapter. 

The  resultant  of  r,  X,  r,  which  has  magnitude  u  =  Ji?  +  \'  +  r,ia 
the  analogne  therefore  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  the 
equations  of  motion  of  which  are  given  by  {103).  The  motion  is 
about  the  axis  which  has  direction  cosines  (c,  X,  r)/ii>,  which  is  there- 
fore the  analogue  of  the  instantaneoue  axis. 

If  6',,  S,  be  zero  as  in  §  287,  we  obtain  as  before  (from  (102))  the 
equations 

..I«'+5X'+Cr'=A''  1      ,,Q,, 

^V  +  5'X'  +  CV  =  ff',  I    ^      ' 

where  A'  and  G  are  constants. 

*t;44.  Kinetic  Analogue.  Potential  Eneigrofthe  Strained  Win. 
— It  is  clear  from  the  considerations  already  stated  that  the  flexures 
K,  A,  in  the  principal  planes,  and  the  twist  r  may  be  imposed  inde- 
pendently. Hence  the  work  done  in  producing  these  strains  from 
zero  in  tbe  element  is,  if  6',,  &,,  //  be  the  final  values  of  the  couples, 

J(&,  K  +  G,\  +  Hr)iU  =  JA''(fa.  (105) 

Thus  A'*  is  twice  the  [totential  energy  of  the  strained  wire  per  unit  of 
length. 

The  component  couples  6\,  £,,  II  are  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  the  rigid  body  about  the  axis,  and  repi-eeent  the  impulsive  couples 
required  to  produce  the  motion  from  rest,  and  0  is  the  resultant 
impnlsive  couple.  Equations  (101)  therefore  assert  that  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  of  length  and  the  impulsive  couple  are  the  same 
at  every  cross-section  of  the  wire. 

The  rigid  body  may  be  supposed  to  have  one  point  fixed  and  to 
begin  to  turn  from  an  initial  position  in  which  its  principal  axes  are 
paralled  to  the  principal  axes  of  a  terminal  cross-section.  If  then 
the  body  begin  to  turn  with  component  angular  velocities  equal  to 
the  values  of  ■,  X,  t  for  the  terminal  point  and  the  body  is  then  left 
to  itself,  the  angular  velocities  about  its  principal  axes  will  become 
in  succession  the  values  of  c,  X,  r  for  successive  sections  of  the  wire, 
so  that  after  a  time  s  it  will  be  moving  with  the  proper  angular 
velocities  k,  X,  r  for  the  section  at  distance  a  along  the  wire  from 
the  end. 

If  there  be  only  couples  applied  at  the  esti-emities  there  will  be 
zero  values  of  A',,  A',  all  along  the  wire,  and  the  moment  of  the  resul- 
tant couple,  and  the  position  of  its  axis  in  space  will  remain  unchanged 
for  each  cross-section  of  the  body,  however  the  principal  axes  (which 
are  fixed  in  the  body)  and  theangular  velocities  about  them  may  vary. 

*(;iO.  Case  of  Equal  Flexnral  Rigiditiee.  Wire  Twisted  and 
Bent  into  a  Helix.  When  the  two  fiexural  rigidities  A,  B  are  equal, 
and  the  components  iS',,  .S',  of  force  applied  to  the  free  terminal  are 
zero,  we  have  a  very  simple  and  important  case.     There  remain 
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applied  to  the  free  terminal  of  the  wire  only  the  compoQeot  T  of 
force,  and  the  couple.  The  third  equation  of  (100)  shows  that  T  b, 
in  the  abeence  of  applied  force  2,  coostant  along  the  wire.  Equations 
(lOS)  are  in  this  case 

Jw-(J-CV,u,  =  0,  Ji,-(C-JKu.j  =  0,  i,  =  fl.        (106) 

The  third  equation  gives  drfds  =  0,  or  r  is  a  constant  along  the  wire 
Again,  since  r  is  constant  the  fir:st  two  equations  give 
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But  since  ^  =  tan'(  -  \\k) 

_dif> _    da        ds  _C-~  A 
~  ds         V4V  T"^' 

Thus,  since  r  is  constant  d(f>/d8  is  also  constant.     Further,  since 
dfijd8=^  -diplda-^-T,  and  is  equal  to  the  tortuosity,  l/c,  say,  we  have 

\  =  -^r,  (108) 

and  this  is  also  constant.  

At  each  cross-section  there  must  act  the  couple  AJk^-\-\'  in  the 
osculating  plane,  and  the  couple  Ct  round  the  axis  of  the  wire.  If 
as  we  suppose  now  the  form  of  the  wire  be  a  helix,  then  Jic  -f  X*  =  1/p, 
where  p  is  the  constant  radius  of  curvature.  Hence,  if  a  be  the 
angle  at  which  the  wire  is  inclined  at  each  point  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  cylinder,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 

^         n — r,     ^^*'« 

p  CL 

Also 

1  _sinaCOSa  ^ 

.—  -  , 

tT  a 

and  therefore 

A  sin  a  cos  a  tMuw 

O         a 

*04G.  Wire  held  in  form  of  Helix  by  Terminal  Couple. — At  each 
cross-section  of  the  wire  there  act  two  couples,  Ct,  w^hich  has  its  axis 
along  the  wire,  and  A  cos^a/a,  which  has  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  osculating  plane.  The  resultant  couple  is  thus  (C^r  -I-  ^-co6*a/o*)*. 
But  by  the  value  obtained  above  for  r  this  becomes  ^  cos  a/a.  The 
axis  of  the  couple  ^1  cos  ^a /a  is  in  the  plane  tangential  to  the  cylinder ; 
hence  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  same  plane  inclined 
at  the  angle  tan "  ^(^1  cos-a/aCr)  to  the  wire.  But  A  cos  'ajaCr  =  cot  a, 
and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

• 
*  These  values  for  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  easily  obtained  as  follows. 
Imagine  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  so  that  the 
central  line  of  the  paper  forms  a  helix.  The  paper  is  bent  at  each  point 
about  a  generating  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  turning  about  a  generating  line 
can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  about  a  line  across  the  ribbon  per* 
pendicular  to  the  central  line,"the  other  about  the  central  line  of  the  ribbon. 
The  angle  turned  through  about  the  generating  line  for  a  length  d»  along  the 
central  line,  is  ds coBa/a.  Hence  the  components  just  specified  are  (f«cos^a/a,  and 
</«  cos  a  sin  a/a.  Hence  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  cus^a/a  and  sinacosa/j? 
as  stated. 
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of  the  cylinder,  that  ia,  the  couple  acts  m  a  plane  at  right  angleB  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

It  follows  that  the  couple  at  the  free  terminal  must  be  A  cosa/a. 
We  see  therefore  that  if  one  end  of  a  wire  of  round  section  be  fixed 
and  a  couple  G  be  applied  at  the  ot,her  end  the  wire  is  strained  into 
a  helix  of  curvature  Gco&ajA  and  twist  G^na/C.  The  angle  of  the 
helix  and  the  radius  of  its  cylinder  are  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  couple  and  the  distance  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
plane  of  the  applied  couple.  If  d  be  this  latter  distance  and  I  be 
the  length  of  the  wire,  we  must  have  aiDa  =  rf//,  coaa=  J(P -^)ll. 
The  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  GjA  cosa  or  GijA  JP-iP. 

*647.  Wire  held  in  Helix  by  Axial  Force. — If  one  extremity  of 
the  wire  be  held  fixed  while  a  force  R  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  wire, 
provided  it  be  given  a  proper  amount  of  twist,  wilt  be  strained  into  a 
helix  the  axis  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of  R. 
This  will  also  be  the  form  of  the  strained  wire,  if  besides  the  force 
R  there  act  at  the  free  extremity  a  couple  the  axis  ^f  which  is 
parallel  to  R. 

To  see  this  let  the  helical  form  be  assumed  by  the  wire.  The 
force  R  gives  a  couple  of  moment  Ra  acting  on  the  portion  of  wire 
between  the  free  extremity  and  the  cross -section,  ajid  a  force  equal 
and  parallel  to  R  at  the  cross- section.  The  couple  just  specified 
must  be  balanced  by  the  elastic  reaction  due  to  the  twist  and  flexure 
of  the  wire.  Let  in  addition  a  couple,  with  axis  parallel  to  A,  be 
applied  at  the  extremity.  Having  regard  to  the  direction  of  twist 
and  flexure  of  the  wire  we  have 

6'Bina  +  Raco&a  =  Ct 

-  G  cosa  +  BaniDa  =  -A ~. 

and  therefore 


G^Crsina  +  A'r^.  (HI) 

If  the  couple  be  iteio 

C  Bin  a  a  (t'sma  ' 

If  the  force  be  zero 

^^^  sinacosn^  and  (;  =  .4?^. 

The  latter  results  are  those  already  obtained  at  §  615  above. 

*6-18.  Kinetic  Analogue  of  Wire  bent  jnt?  Form  of  Helix. — The 
couples  acting  at  the  cross-section  do  not  completely  exhaust  the 
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action  there.  Across  each  cross-section  there  acts  also  the  force  E, 
transferred  from  the  terminsl  by  Poinsot's  method.  The  strain  in 
the  wire  can  be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  detail,  by  supposing 
a  force,  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  to  be  applied  to  one  terminal  of  the  wire  while  the  other  is 
held  fast.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  conditions  are  ful&lled  by 
the  ati-ain  which  is  the  elastic  analogue  of  the  steady  motion  of  the 
top  under  gravity,  discussed  in  chap.  v.      The   reader  may  verify 


the  following  results.  Let  as  in§2H2,and  Fig.  IM  or  Fig.  .SI  1,  fl  he 
taken  as  the  inclination  of  tbe  axis  00  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  OZ, 
OA ,  OB,  00  be  the  directions  of  tbe  principal  axes,  and  0,  ^,  J.  denote 
the  angles  which  as  shown  in  Fig,  H 1 1  determine  the  positions  of  the 
principal  axes  OJ ,  OB,  00  with  reference  to  fixed  axes,  UH  vertical 
and  OX,  OY  horizontal.  The  force  in  the  kinetic  analogue  has  com- 
ponents iS'„  >S',,  7*  parallel  to  tbe  directions  of  the  principal  azes,  and 
if  7f  be  tbe  vertical  applied  force  at  the  free  end  of  the  wire,  tbe 
values  of  A',,  -  -S',,  which  appear  on  the  right  of  the  first  two  equa- 
tions of  (10>^),  are  respectively  AsinHsini^,  and  Rein^Qos^. 

Tf  the  motion  be  steady  the  spin  Wj(  =  r)  about  the  axis  is  con- 
stant and  this  is  ^  +  ^vxi%6,  where  <^  is  the  spin  of  the  body  about  OC 
regarded  for  the  moment  as  a  fixed  axis,  and  t^cosA  is  the  component 
of  spin  due  to  the  motion  of  the  boily  as  a  whole  about  the  vertical 
OZ.  Thus  in  the  elastic  analogue  d^jda+dthldsjaoaS  is  constant. 
Further,  ^  =  d-i,jda)  and  d  are  both  constant  in  the  steady  motion, 
and  so  d^jde  is  constant  along  the  wire. 

Further  results  are 


da  ' 


Jk'  +  V  =  - 


(112) 


so  that  1 /pis  constant.    Again,  ^  =  tan   '(- A/k),  and  so  ^  is  identified 
with  the  angle  between  the  binormal  0J>  and  the  principal  axis  OA, 


» 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  Sll.  Thus  since  cosfldJ-Zda-ootfl/p  we  get  for  the 
tortuosity  Ih  the  value  cotfl/p.  The  first  two  equations  of  {102) 
with  the  vftiuos  of  S„  -  S^  given  above  lead  to  the  result 

Crp  -  A  cote  =  ffp'ainfl,  (113) 

which  agrees  with  (109). 

*649.  Wire  Strained  from  ooe  Helical  Form  to  Another. — A^  a 
final  example  of  the  results  for  the  strain  of  a  spiral  spring  we  may 
stat«  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  required  to 
strain  a  wire,  given  without  strain  in  the  form  of  a  belix  of  radius 
b  and  inclination  /3,  to  a  helix  of  radius  a  and  inclination  a,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  wrench  is  such  as  to  keep  the  line  on  the 
surface  of  the  wire  which  was  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius 
b  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius  a.  In  this  case  ■  may  be 
taken  as  zero,  and  r  as  identical  with  1/a. 

The  change  in  t-  is  therefore  sin  a  cos  a/a- sin /3  cos /3/&,  and  the 
change  of  curvature  cos'a/a  ~cos'/}/6.  The  values  of  R  and  G  for 
the  wrench  are  obtained  by  substituting  in  (110),  (111)  these  differ- 
ences for  the  twist  and  curvature  which  there  appear.     Thus 

*a.  Ceo.,  (S°°J»»°  - -i^)  -  J  »n.(<»p!  -  5°i^y 


.  Cin  a  ("il^J^i! -»"""■")  + J  CO..  ( 


If  the  inclinations  a,  ji  of  the  spiral  be  small  the  second  term  on 
the  right  in  the  first  of  these  equations  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  first.  Neglecting  it  and  noticing  that  cosa/cos/3  =  afb, 
sina  =  a  =  A//,  fanli  =  fi=hjl,  where  A,  A,  are  the  axial  lengths  of  the 
spring  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  is  the  length  of  the  wire,  we  obtain 

;?  =  Cco8«co8/3^"-J»,orA-A„ ?*^  — fl.  (115) 

abl  "     Ccosacos/i  ' 

Of  course  a  and  b  are  in  practice  very  nearly  equal,  and  cosacoE/3  is 
nearly  unity. 

The  last  equation  expresses  a  rule  given  by  the  late  Frofeeeor 
J.  Thomson  for  finding  the  elongation  of  a  spiral  spriug  of  small 
inclination  produced  by  a  given  axial  force  S.  Let  the  wire  be 
straightened  out  along  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  held  fixed  at  one 
end,  while  to  a  circular  cap  of  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  cyhnder, 
attached  at  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  is  applied  tangen- 
tially  ft  force  R.  This  force  will  twist  the  wire  until  the  torsional 
reaction  just  balances  the  couple  Ra.  The  distance  through  whicha 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  has  moved  is  A  -  A,. 

GitO.  Flexure  of  a  TTniform  Bod.  Principal  Axes.  Elaatie 
OeBtr^  Line. — We  shall  consider  here  very  briefly  the  bending  in 
one  plane  of  a  thin  uniform  rod  which  is  straight  when  free  from 

8q 
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strain.  It  will  be  supposed  as  before  that  the  amount  of  bending  is 
such  at  every  point  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  great  in  compari- 
son with  every  dimension  of  cross-section  of  the  rod,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  breadth  of  the  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  small  in  comparison  with  a  mean  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  and  the  thickness  in  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
exceptional  case  here  excluded  is  that  of  a  broad  thin  bar,  like  a  flat 
clock-spring,  bent  into  a  circle  so  small  as  to  make  the  breadth  com- 
parable with  the  mean  proportional  specified.  When  these  conditions 
are  satisfied  we  may,  as  has  been  shown  by  de  St.  Yenant  in  his 
theory  of  the  Flexure  of  Prisms,*  as  an  approximation  to  actual  fact 
consider  the  cross-sections  as  undergoing  no  distortion. 

Now  imagine  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  rod  to  be  taken  at  any  crosi^- 
section  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  This  slice  will 
have  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  slice  we 
shall  refer  to  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  When 
the  rod  is  bent  thes^  axes  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  curves 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending. 

We  shall  call  that  straight  line  which  contained  the  centres  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-sections  the  elastic  central-line  or  simply  the 
centred-line  of  the  rod. 

651.  Principal  Planes  of  Bending. — At  each  cross-section  there 
can  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  elastic-central  line,  and  through  that 
tangent  can  be  drawn  two  planes  to  touch  the  two  curves  which  in 
the  unstrained  rod  were  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  planes  of 
flexure  of  the  rod.  We  shall  suppose  first  the  bending  to  be  in  a 
principal  plane,  that  is  so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  the 
lines  which  were  parallel  to  the  unstrained  elastic  central  line  are 
all  parallel  to  a  principal  plane  of  flexure. 

The  effect  of  the  bending  is  to  produce  a  force  and  couple  with 
which  the  matter  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  a  cross-section  acts  on 
the  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  element.  Consider  then  any 
cross-section  intersecting'  the  elastic  central  line  in  a  point  P,  and  let 
us  distinguish  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cross-section  as  the 
matter  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  cross-section  respectively. 
The  force  and  couple  applied  at  each  element  of  the  cross-section  to 
the  matter  on  the  right,  say,  can  be  converted  by  Poinsot's  method 
into  a  single  force  at  P,  and  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross- 
section  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
force  will  give  two  components  T  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  P,  and  the  other  ^,  per  unit  of  length  of  the  central  line, 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  elastic  central 
line  at  P,  We  shall  call  these  components  T  and  ^V.  The  latter  is 
along  the  cross-section  and  it  is  usually  called  the  shearing  force,  the 
former  is  a  stretching  force  along  the  elastic  central  line. 

*  See  The  Efastical  Researches  of  Barri  de  St.  Vcnant^  by  Karl  Pearson. 
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652.  Equations  of  Eqnilibriiuii. — The  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
a  slice  of  the  rod  will  be  three  in  number,  two  obtained  by  resolving' 
the  forces  tangentially  to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  normally  to  the 
central  line,  in  the  plane  of  bending,  and  a  third  expressing  that  the 
moments  of  forces  upon  it  are  in  equilibrium.  Let,  Fig.  i{12,  T  be 
the  stretching- force  towards  the  left  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice,  then  T+dT  will  denote  the 
stretching- force  towards  the  right  along  the  tangent  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slice.  Also  let  X,  Y  h9  the  components  of  applied 
force  along  the  central  tine,  and  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curva- 


ture, each  taken  per  unit  length  of  the  element.  The  shearing-force 
on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  element  is/rom  the  centre  of  curvature, 
that  on  the  right-hand  end  is  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  and  of 
amount  .V+(i.V.  These  give  a  resultant  along  the  tangent  to  the 
central  line  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  element  of  amount 

dT-.VdB  +  Xda. 

For  equilibrium  this  must  vanish.  Similarly  the  resultant  foice 
toward  the  centre  of  curvature  is  found  to  be  dX+  TdO+  I'i&,  and 
this  also  must  vanish.  If  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature,  d8  =  d8JH. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

A  third  e([uation  is  obtained  from  the  elastic  couples  G,0  +  (W 
acting  on  the  slice,  the  couple,  Z/i^  say,  due  to  the  applied  forces 
X,  Y,  and  the  moments  of  the  internal  forces  T,  X.  Clearly  this 
equation  is 
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^  +  ir+jy=0.  (117) 

as 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  actual  case  conditions  which  must 
be  f  olfilled  at  the  ends  of  the  rod ;  these  will  appear  in  the  examples 
which  follow.  The  equations  just  obtained  are  sometimes  of  service 
but  in  most  cases  the  solution  of  problems  is  best  obtained  by  the 
direct  application  of  first  principles. 

653.  Estimation  of  Oouple  of  Bending  at  Gross-Section. — It  is 
necessary  to  explain  next  how  the  couple  G  depends  on  the  amount 
of  bending  at  the  cross-section.  No  complete  treatment  of  this  point 
is  possible  without  entering  into  considerations  of  general  theory  which 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
what  is  stated  here  requires  amplification,  and  to  some  extent  cor- 
rection. Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  line  of  particles  originally 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  which  remains  unaltered  in  length,  but 
the  elastic  central  line  suffers  less  change  of  length  than  any  other 
line  of  the  rod.  Lines  of  the  rod  which  lie  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
cyllndric  surface  through  the  elastic  central  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  bending  experience  elongation,  and  those  which  lie  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  cylinder  experience  contraction,  relatively 
to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  the  amount  of  this  relative  elonga- 
tion or  contraction  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  cylindric  surface.  Thus  across  every  element  of  the 
cross-section  where  there  is  this  relative  stretch  there  is  applied  to 
the  matter  on  one  side  A  of  the  cross-section  by  the  matter  on  the 
other  side  B  a  pull,  and  to  every  element  where  there  is  relative 
contraction  there  is  applied  to  the  matter  on  the  side  A  a  thrust 
by  the  matter  on  the  side  B^  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  action 
across  an  element  at  the  central  line.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  313.  We  make  the  supposition  that  if  the  unitai  elongation  or 
contraction  at  any  point  be  e,  the  force  on  an  element  of  area  dS  of 
the  cross-section  is  EedS\  where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the 
material.  This  amounts  to  supposing  that  each  longitudinal  fila- 
ment of  the  substance  expands  and  contracts  laterally  with  perfect 
freedom,  just  as  if  its  lateral  surface  were  free.  Thus  across  each 
cross-section  there  acts  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross-section 
round  in  the  plane  of  bending  so  as  to  straighten  the  rod,  and  this 
is  balanced  and  the  rod  kept  bent  by  the  moment  at  the  cross-section 
of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wire  from  outside,  and  by  the  moment  of 
any  applied  couples. 

That  the  filaments  of  the  material  swell  or  shrink  laterally  accord- 
ing as  they  are  shortened  or  lengthened  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cross- section  is  distorted  from  the  rectangular  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  314  to  the  curved  shape  shown  by  the  full 
lines.  The  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  cross-section  are  on  the 
concave  and  convex  side  respectively  of  the  rod  in  the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  flat  spring  referred  to  in  §  650,  unless  the 
condition  there  stated  is  fulfilled,  the  half -thickness  AX  of  the  bar 
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elongatioDS  and  contractions  at  the  edges  would  then  be  very  different 
from  those  supposed  to  exist  in  the  approximate  treatment  of  flexure 
here  given. 

For  a  full  diaoueaion  reference  should  be  made  to  St.  Yenant'e 
researches. 

On  the  suppoeition  that  the  oroes-section  remains  plain  and  rect- 
angular, we  can  easily  calculate  the  couple  across  the  cross-section. 


B' 


Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  filament  considered  from  the  principal 
axis  about  which  the  bending  takes  place,  and  ds  be  the  distance 
along  the  cla.stic  central  line  From  the  cross-section  under  considera- 
tion to  the  other  crocs-section  of  a  slice  of  the  material.  The  unital 
elongation  of  a  filament  at  distance  x  in  or  pBialJel  to  the  plane  of 
bendiDg  is  proportional  to  ;r ;  we  shall  call  it  ox.  The  moment,  about 
the  principal  axis  just  specified,  of  force  applied  to  an  element  of 
area  d.S  is  therefore  Eax'd^.  The  amount  of  the  couple  is  obtained 
by  integrating  this  over  the  whole  cross- section,  since  the  moment 
due  to  contraction  tends  to  turn  the  cross-section  in  the  same  way 
round.     Hence  if  &  be  the  bending  couple 


G  =  Eaf^dS  =  EaJ, 


(IIH) 


where  /  is  the  so-called  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  It 
remains  to  determine  a.  The  inclination  of  one  terminal  crots- 
section  of  the  slice  to  the  other  is  aa^jx,  or  ads.  But  this  is  the 
angle  dB  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  elastic  central  lice 
where  it  meets  the  cross-sections.     Hence  a=-dd/ds'=l/R.     Hence 


G  =  EI 


(119) 


or  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Young's  modulus,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and  the  curvature.  The 
quantity  EI  is  frequently  called  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  rod. 

If  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  cross-section  of  dimensions  'la,  26,  the 
flexural  rigidity  b  AEa^bj^  or  4Sab'IA  according  as  the  plajie  of 
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flexure  ie  the  plane  parallel  to  the  two  sides  of  length  ^2a,  or  to  the 
two  sidea  of  length  26,  Thus  the  flexural  rigidity  of  a  beam,  or  the 
couple  required  to  pi-oduce  unit  curvature  at  any  crosB-section  can 
be  made  as  great  as  may  be  desired  by  making  the  dimensions  in  the 
plane  of  bending  sufficiently  great.  The  reader  may  contrast  the 
difficulty  of  bending  a  lath  in  ite  own  plane  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  bent  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  breadth. 

654.  The  Linea  EUstica.  Dyiumical  Analosne. — The  case  of  a 
wire  bent  by  forces  applied  to  its  extremities  admits  of  illustration 
by  a  dynamical  analogue.     At  a  cross-section  P  at  which  the  curva- 
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ture  is  I/p  let  a  tangeat  to  the  wire  be  drawn  and  let  it  make  an 
angle  ft  with  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  /"  applied  to  an  extremity  A 
of  the  wire,  while  the  wire  is  heid  bent  by  a  couple  applied  to  it  by 
the  p&rt  beyond  P,  as  in  Fig.  HI  5.  This  couple  is  B/p,  and  has  the 
sense  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.  But  if  0  be  the  angle  indicated 
OQ  the  diagram  and  dt  (or  PQ)  be  taken  in  the  direction  from  Pto  Q, 
]/pis  -dO/di.  The  couple  at  P  is  therefore  numerically  —  BdBjdt. 
Also  the  moment  roimd  Pot  the  force  ^is  Fle,\'a6,\l  /  be  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  point  K  of  intersectioQ  of  the  tangent  with  the  line  of 
/'.     Hence 

5^*  +  /7sin9  =  0. 

IMflsrentiating  we  have 

^d'fl  +/'f  sine  +  f/cosft^^O,  (120) 

(W         <h  as 

Let  the  tangent  at  Q  intersect  the  line  of  action  cf  F  in  L,  and 
let  i-V  be  perpendicular  to  KP.  Then  clearly  (i/  =  rf«"  A'J/=fi«  + 
iJ//tane  =  d8-/dflcose/Mn9.  Hence  8in8rf//d:8  =  Bin»-icoH«rfe/»i8 
and  (1 20)  becomes 

}S^-1  +  Psinli  =  {).  (121) 

which  is  (1 17)  thus  obtained  by  another  method. 

If  de  represent  an  increment  of  time  (121)  becomes  the  equation 
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of  motion  of  &  simple  pendulum  of  length  BgjF  vibrating  through  a 
finite  angle.  If  then  as  the  pendulum  vibra.tes  the  different  values  of  0 
be  taken  at  sucwessive  intervals  of  time  each  numerically  equal  to  da, 
the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the  horisontal  will  give  the  inclination 
of  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  action  of  F  a.i  the  correHponding  croes- 
sectioDS  of  the  wire. 

The  curve  into  which  the  wire  is  bent  is  called  the  linea  daetica, 
or  elastic  curve.  Various  forma  are  shown  in  Figs.  316-321.  The 
elastica  with  points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  317  has  the  directions  of 
its  tangents  given  by  iiu  oscillating  pendulum  with,  if  necessary  for 
the  arc  of  vibration,  a  rigid  rod  for  support.  When  there  are  no 
points  of  infleiion  as  in  Fig,  320  the  directions  of  its  tangents  are 
given  by  a  revolving  pendulum,  that  is  a  rigid  pendulum  revolving 
in  a  vertical  plane. 

655.  Fonm  of  ELastica. — We  can  now  solve  Bome  simple  problems. 
Take  first  the  case  of  a  uniform  bow  bent  by  a  stretching-force  in 
the  string  as  shown  in  Fig,  316. 

FtG.  316. 


If  /"be  the  stretching-force  in  the  cord  and  a;,  y  be  the  co-ordinates 
(from  A  as  origin  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  cotd)  of  the  cross- 
section  P  considered,  we  have  G  =  Fy.  Hence  EIjR  =  Fy,  or  if 
EIjF=  a'  and  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature 

%  =  a'.  (122) 

But  by  geometry  l/R  =  iPi//da?/{l  +  (dy/dxy)',  and  therefore 

if  p  denote  dyjdx.     This  may  be  written 

which  gives  by  integratiOD 

*,'  =  C'-2a' — 3 —  (123) 

i.'i? '-''"'  (123') 
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(g-y')'^y 


(124) 


in  which  either  the  poeitire  or  the  negative  value  of  the  nquare  root 
may  be  taken. 

Equation(12S)may  be  written  ±  Jl+p'  =  2a'l(C-J^).      Hence 
iip  =  0,C-!/'=±-2a',&aA 

y=±  ^C+ia'.  (12.-.) 

This  gives  the  points  of  mazimum  or  minimnin  value  of  i/  according 
as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken  under  the  radical  on  the  right. 


If  C  be  less  than  2a'  the  negative  sign  under  the  radical  on  the 
right  cannot  be  taken.  Taking  then  the  upper  sign  we  see  that 
the  upper  and  lower  signs  before  the  radical  give  equal  and  opposite 
numerical  maxima  of  ^as  in  Figs.  317-319.  If  (7>2a'  there  are 
alternate  maxima  and  minima  values  as  in  Fig.  320.  Fig.  32U 
corresponds  to  the  positive  sign  before  the  radical ;  the  negative 
sign  would  give  a  similar  curve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis 

If  jr  be  small  the  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  obtained  by  buc- 

PlG.  320. 


i2.ai2. 


cessive  approximation.     For  this  the  reader  may  consult  Thomson 
and  Toit'a  Naturai  PhUoaopky,  vol.  i,  part  ii.,  §  Oil. 

Figs.  320  and  321  show  different  forms  of  the  non- inflexional 
elasticH.  Fig.  321  is  the  curve  for  the  case  in  which  G  is  put  equal 
to  2a'  in  (123).  The  equation  of  the  curve  as  the  reader  may  verify 
is,  if  the  axis  of  ^  be  the  dotted  line  of  symmetry, 


=  ±  V*"'  -  y  ±  "log 


2g+  JW 


(126) 
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The  )ocuB  liAB  two  braochea  starting  from  the  vertex,  and  ter- 
minating one  at  01  =  +  oo  ,  and  the  other  at  or  =  -  «> .  The  equation 
gives  the  latter  or  the  former  branch  according,  aa  the  upper  or  the 
lower  wgns  are  taken  on  the  right.  This  curve  is  of  physiwil  import- 
ance as  it  is  the  curve  of  the  capillary  surface  along  a  plane  plate 
dipping  into  a  liquid. 

>>.i6.  Fleznre  of  Baajn  Supported  on  Props  at  its  Ends:  Ends 
Tree. — A  uniform  rod  is  supported  at  its  ends  on  props  on  the  same 
level  and  bent  by  its  own  weight  and  a  weight  IT  attached  between 
the  props. 

Let  A,  B,  Fig.  822,  be  the  supports  and  G  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  applied.  [The  diagram  requires  correction  :  A,  B,  should 
be  on  the  same  level.]    Let  also  21  be  the  length  of  the  rod  and  a  the 


w 


di&tance  of  G  from  A,  w  the  weight  of  the  rod  per  unit  of  length. 
It  is  required  to  determine  first  the  curvature  at  a  cross-section  P 
at  a  horizontal  distance  x(<a)  from  A.  The  trestle  at  A  bears  half 
the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  the  fraction  (21  -  a)j'il  of  W,  Hence  at 
A  there  is  applied  an  upward  force  of  amount  wf-h  ff'(2/-a)/2i.  At 
the  cross-section  halfway  between  A  and  P  there  acts  a  downward 
force  wx.  The  horiiontal  diatance  of  this  point  from  P,  on  the  sup- 
position of  only  a,  small  amount  of  bending,  is  ^x.  The  total  couple 
applied  to  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  to  the 
right  of  P,  by  the  portion  to  the  left,  is  thus 


[<d- 


il- 


■21 


'Wh 


-h"^'^. 


if  the  direction  of  turning  represented  by  the  arrow  be  taken  as 
positive.  Measuring  i/  downwards  and  putting  B  for  the  flexural 
rigidity  SJ,  we  get 

(for"      \  -21         j         - 

Integrating  this  with  reepect  to  a:  we  obtain 


A'/^ 


•'i  +  '^^w\ 


-JwjJ-Btana, 


(127) 


if  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  rod  at  J  to  the  horizontal.    Integrating 
again  we  get 

-B^  =  l !«/  +  ^^  "  "ir  )-^  -  .\w.r'  -  Ilrtaua,  (128) 


-"■)  .  -s'jW.'-'-fl.'-tana, 


}    (ISO) 
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and  no  conBtant  falls  to  be  added  since  y  is  zero  when  x  is  zero.  Put 
/",  for  ioi+IF(2i-a)/2^,  the  force  applied  at  ^,aad  >*,  for  the  corre- 
sponding force,  w/-f  Wci/il,  applied  at  3.  The  same  process  gives 
for  a  point  P" 

-  5y  =  IF,{-M  -  xy  -  -s^wiil  -  x)'  -  B{21  -  x)  tftn/3,  (129) 

whore  /3  ia  the  iQclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  ^22,  and  x  now  denotes  the  distance  Ai^. 

I'he  values  of  ji  and  dy/rfa;  given  by  (128)  and  (129)  must  coincide 
for  x  =  a.     Thus,  putting  b  for  21  -  a,  we  obtain  for  a;  =  o 

-  Bt,  =  ^F,t^  '  ^im*  -  Bataaa 

-  Si/  =  lF,h'  -  T^wb'  -  Bbtan^ 

-  B^  =  ji /-.a' -  i  loo' -  S  tan  a 
-B'^=  -iF,b'  +  lwl^  +  Btimii. 

The  first  two,  (130),  give 

^(atana  -  6tany5)  =  ^{F^a'  -  F,b')  -  ^("(a'  -  b'), 

and  the  second  two,  (1^1), 

B(tan  a  +  tan /3)  =  i(  f ,«' + /-.f)  -  i  «K«' +  6')- 
Hence 

B{a  +  b)ta,aa  =  ^Fy{Sb  +  a)+^F,l^-^w{4a'b  +  a'  +  Sb'), 

and  similarly 

5(a  +  6)tan /3  =  i /'jfi'(3a  +  6)  +  J /",«' -  5»j  w<4f a  +  J' +  3o')- 

But  F,=^v}l+  Wb/{a  +  b),    F,  =  wl+  Wajia  +  6).     Substituting  in 
last  two  equations  and  reducing  we  obtain 

B(a+b)t»Tia=lWab{a+2b)  +  ^\«^a  +  by 
B{a  +  6)  tan/J  =  IWabib  +  2a)  +  5>j«K»  +  &)*. 

which  give  the  inclinations  of  the  rod  at  its  extremitiee.  The  reader 
may  study  the  results  obtained  by  supposing  either  IF  or  id  negli- 
gible. 

Thevalueofy  for  any  value  of  a:  is  given  by  (128)  and  (129)  when 
those  of  tana  or  tan/)  and  F,  or  F,  are  inserted.  The  reader  may 
verify  that  the  deflection  of  the  rod  at  any  point  P  due  only  to  the 
weight  W  hung  at  another  point  Q  ia  equaJ  to  the  deflection  which 
would  be  produced  at  Q  if  IF  were  hung  at  P.  IE  IK  be  applied  at  the 
middle  point  bo  that  a  =  b  =  l  and  ^,  =  ^  T  we  obtain  after  reduction 

By  =  JinT  +  -iftd*,  (138) 

which  gives  the  droop  of  the  rod  at  the  middle  point. 


(182) 
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mparison 

y  =  \~^.  (134) 

By  observing  this  value  of  y  the  Young's  modulus  E{  =  Bjl)  can  be 
determined  for  the  material  of  which  the  rod  is  compoeed.  We  have 
then 

The  reader  may  himself  solve  the  problem  in  which  the  rod  is 
hung  over  a  trestle  at  iUi  middle  point  and  bent  by  its  own  weight. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  ends  hang  below  the  middle  point  a  disteuce 
^wl'jB. 

657.  Beams  Supported  at  Ends :  Ends  Horizontal. — The  reader 
may  aUo  solve  the  problem  of  a  rod  resting  at  its  extremities  on  two 


props  and  bent  by  a  single  load  applied  at  any  point  C,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  ends  are  constrained  to  be  horizontal.  To 
produce  this  horizon tality  couples  Jf„  M,  must  be  supposed  applied 
at  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  :j23.  For  a  point  P,  between  A  and  C 
we  obtain 

^  =  M,-F^x,  (136) 

and  for  a  point  F  between  C  and  B 

B^  =  M,-F,{n-x).  (1H7) 

These  integrated  give  for  P  and  P"  respectively 

By  =  \M,^-\F,:^,    By  =  \M,{:2l-xf -\F,(il-xy.      (138) 
y  must  coincide  at  C,  where 

a\AM^  -  F,a)  =  b\SM,  -  F,b). 

Also  dy/dx  as  obtained  from  the  two  equations  of  (138)  n 
same  for  C,  and  this  condition  gives 


o(2.tf,  -  F,a)  =  -  'j{i.V,  -  /». 
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Two  other  equations  ai-e  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  A  and  B, 
namely 

r,      Wb  +  M,-M,      ..      \Va+M,-M, 

a+b  '  a+b       . 

and  from  tbese  with  the  preceding  equations  the  values  of  J/,,  J/",, 
I\,  J"',  can  be  obtained. 

The  results  substituted  in  (188)  give  the  deflectioa  at  any  point 
in  AC,  or  CB.  The  points  of  inflection  can  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  values  of  Jf„ /",  in  {136)and  J/',, /'jin  (137)  and  equaling 
d'yidn?  to  lero. 

6-'it(.  ClapeTTon's  Theorem  of  the  Three  Homenta. — We  shall 
consider  one  other  problem,  which  is  of  importance  in  engineering 
Let  a  rod,  bent  by  its  own  weight  only,  rest  on  any  number  of 
supports  at  points  J4,  B,  ic,  on  the  same  level.     We  may  start  from 


any  prop,  say  B,  if  we  consider  the  sfaeaiing  forces  F^,  F,  applied  to 
the  parts  of  the  rod  on  the  two  sides  of  the  support,  and  the  couple, 
J/g  applied  at  B  to  the  matter  on  either  side  of  the  prop  by  the  matter 
OD  the  other.  This  is  called  the  bending  moment  at  B,  Measuring 
distance  x  from  B  towards  the  right  we  obtain  for  a  point  P' 

flg  =  MB-F^+h  w^,  ( 1  :^;i) 

and  again  measuring  distance  towards  the  left  for  a  point  P, 

B'^^Mb-F,^  +  ^  jr.r'.  ( 1 40) 

Since  y  i^  measured  downwards,  we  have  from  (131))  if  jj  be  the 
inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  at  the  prop  B 

By  =  { M^ -  \F,x' +  ^-^wx"  -  BxK%nfi,  (HI) 

andfi^m  (140) 

B])  =  \  Mt.^  -  \F^=^  +  j\  "^^'  +  J?a:tan /J.  (142) 

The  x  in  the  former  of  theee  means  the  distance  of  /''  from  B,  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  distance  of  P  from  B. 

If  a  be  the  distance  BA,  and  h  the  dibtance  BC,  i/j,  il^  the 
bending  moments  at  A  and  (',  then  since  Dd?iijd.c-  in  (140)  become), 
the  moment  at  A  when  x  =  a,  and  BiPi/fdr'  in  (1S9)  becomes  the 
moment  at  C  when  x  =  b, 

M^  =  MB-I\a  +  ^ira',    M^  =  Jig- F,h  +  iwl.',  (US) 
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from  which  .P,  F^  can  be  determined  from  the  bending  momenta 
^A^  ^Bi  '*^o  ^^^  ''^^  distances  a,  h. 

Again  (141  )aDd  (142)  give  sin cu  >/  =  0  when  .r  =  6,  and  whenx  =  a 


-Stan /J  = 

+  5tan/3  = 


Fig.  325. 


Eliminating  /*,,  F,  from  these  by  (143)  we  obtain 

a(.I/^  +  2.¥j,)  +  6(.tfc  +  2Jfj,)  =  i"<a'  +  6'),  (144) 

a  relation  conoecting  the  three  moments  Jlf^,  Mg,  Mq  at  the  three 
consecutive  props.  This  is  knowa  as  Clapeyron's  Theorem  of^the 
Three  Moments. 

Por  further  particulara  on  the  theory  of  Elasticity  generally  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  recondite  problems  of  the  subject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Thomson  and  Tail, 
to  Professor  Pearson's  Elastical  Jtesearc/tea  of 
Barre  de  St.  Venant,  and  to  Professor  Love's 
very  valuable  treatise.  Much  ha's  been  done 
by  means  of  graphical  methods,  especially  in 
the  discussioQ  of  problems  of  practical  or  in- 
dustrial importance,  but  for  these  reference 
must  be  made  to  Treatises  on  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 

G5g.  stability  of  Long  Bod  under  Thmst. 
Bod  Bounded  at  Enda. — The  following  prob- 
lem of  the  linea  dattica  is  of  practical  impor- 
tance. A  long  straight  rod  of  given  flexural 
rigidity  B,  the  same  in  all  planes,  through  the 
asis,  acts  as  a  strut  resisting  end  thrust  of 
given  amount  W.     Clearly  if  the  thrust  be  too 

great  and  the  ends  be  held  so  that  they  cannot  move 
laterally  the  rod  will  give  way  at  some  intermediate  point 
by  breaking  across  (that  is  by  being  crushed  at  one  side, 
and  torn  asunder  at  the  other),  or  if  one  end  be  free  to 
move  laterally  it  will  move  into  such  a  pnsition  as  that 
shown  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  'A'2b.  There  are  two 
cases  which  we  may  consider  :  (1)  that  in  which  the  ends 
are  left  unconstrained  as  to  direction,  by  being  rounded 
and  therefore  made  free  to  turn ;  (2)  that  in  which  the 
tangents  to  the  t^A  at  the  ends  are  constrained  to  hare 
tbe  direction  of  the  line  of  thrust  as  in  Fig.  32(i.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  rod  lies  in  the  line  of 
thrust  in  both  cases.  In  the  hrst  case  the  ends  are 
points  of  zero  curvature,  that  is  are  points  of  inftexion 
on  tbe  elastica :  in  the  second  there  are  points  of  in- 
flexion situated  at  0,  D. 
Let  the  rod  be  deflected  glighiti/.,  while  the  ends  are  kept  in  the 
line  of  thrust,  as  in  the  first  diagram  of  Fig.   325 ;  then  measur- 
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ing  X  along  the  line  of  thrust  from  a  fixed  end,  and  denoting  the  dis- 
tance of  a  point  of  the  rod  from  this  line  by  y  we  have,  putting  m 
for  WjB, 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

y  —  A  QQ%(inx  +  a), 

subject  to  the  condition  that  y  =  0  when  a;  =  0,  and  when  x  =  '2L 
These  conditions  are  satisfied  if 

so  that  'Irrd  =  tt,  or 

J(20'  =  t'.  (145) 

Thus,  if  WjB  have  a  greater  value  than  x*/4^  the  rod  will  be  un- 
stable.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  21  is  the  length  of  the  rod. 

660.  Bod  or  Pillar  fixed  at  both  Ends. — In  case  (2)  a  couple  of 
moment  M  must  be  applied  at  each  end  to  keep  the  tangents  at  the 
ends  in  the  line  of  thrust.  In  practice  this  may  be  done  by  making 
the  ends  of  the  pillar  plane  and  constraining  them  to  remain  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  thrust.  Hence  the  equation  of  equili- 
brium is 

of  which  the  solution  is 

y  =  —  '\-  A  co&{7)ix  +  a). 

The  conditions  are  2/  =  ^  when  x  =  {)  and  when  x  =  '2l.  Again, 
dy/dx  =  0,  when  x  =  0,  when  x=^l,  and  when  x  =  2/.  These  conditions 
art)  all  satisfied  by  taking 

(1),'^=^;  (2),a  =  (2u-hlK 

(3),  ml  +  a  =  {'2n  +  2)7r  ;  (4),  7n2l  +  a  =  (27i  +  3)7r. 
Hence 

or 

|'(2i)'  =  4^.  (146) 

Hence,  if  WIB>Tt^/P,  the  rod  will  be  unstable.  The  rod  has  thus 
four  times  the  strength  to  resist  thrust  possessed  by  the  rod  (of 
the  same  length)  considered  in  §  659. 

The  value  of  y  at  the  points  of  inflexion  is  J// IF,  and  halfway 
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between  these  points  is  2MjW.  Thus  the  points  of  inflexion  are  at 
distance  ^i  from  the  ends.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  the  line  of  the  ends  from  the  line  of  inflexions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  middle  portion,  wbich  has  half  the  length  I  of 
the  whole  strut,  acts  as  a  strut  under  the  conditions  specified  in  §  Gb'.f, 
and  that  the  value  of  WjB,  namely  tt'lP,  corresponds. 

There  are  other  cases,  but  the^  may  all  be  worked  out  in  the 
Bame  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theory  gives  jr'jiP,  jt'/P, 
^ir'jUiP  for  the  limiting  values  of  WjB  for  three  struts  of  the  same 
length  21  with  their  ends  in  the  line  of  thrust,  the  fir^t  having 
rounded  ends,  the  second  its  ends  fixed  in  the  direction  of  thrust, 
and  the  third  one  end  rounded  the  other  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
thrust.  The  results  in  cases  of  lateral  displacement  of  the  ends  can 
be  obtained  at  once  from  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  either  of 
the  portions  of  the  strut  in  Fig.  'S2G  between  a  point  of  inflexion  and 
the  adjacent  end,  or  of  either  half  of  the  middle  part  according  to 
the  case  proposed. 

G61.  Short  Sbnt.  Fonnnla  nsed  in  Practice. — Itwill  be  obvious 
that  if  the  strut  be  very  short  it  will  not  give  way  in  the  manner 
here  contemplated  but  by  yielding  to  crushing  force.  An  empirical 
formula  is  given  in  Ilankine's  Applind  Mechnnice,  which  expresses 
the  results  of  experiments  made  on  struts  of  different  lengths.  The 
formula  was  proposed  by  Professor  Lewis  Gordon  to  express  the 
I'esults  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  the  strengths 
of  pillars  under  difi'erent  circumstances. 

If  /*  be  the  total  applied  thrust,  /  and  a  be  constants,  L  denote 
the  length  of  the  strut,  and  S  the  area,  and  k  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  cross-section,  the  formula  is 

The  values  of /and  aare  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  values  of  P  accord 
with  experiment.  It  is  found  that  the  theory  given  above  is  only  in 
accord  with  experiment  when  the  htrut  is  very  long;  for  struts  of  even 
modei'ate  length  the  empirical  formula  must  be  employed.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson's  experiments  give  the  following  values  of  /  and  a  : 

/  • 

(lbs.  per  sq.  inch) 
Wrought  iron,  solid  rectangular  section  StiUOO  1/3000 

Cast  iron,  hollow  cyUnder  «000U  1/800 

„      solid        „  mam        i/ioo 

The  experiments  referred  to  proved  that  a  pillar  or  strut,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  so  as  to  be  free  there  an  to  direction,  has  the  same 
fiexibility  un  a.  pillar  of  the  same  material  and  cross-section  fixed  at 
both  ends  and  of  double  the  length  and  baa  the  same  strength.  This 
result  is  expressed  in  (14u)  and  (146)  above. 

(>\>2.  Imperfection  of  Elasticity.  Feimanent  Set. —The  subject 
of  the  imperfection  of  elasticity  shown  by  ordinary  substances,  and 
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of  the  limite  of  elasticity,  is  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  witb  in  this 
chapter,  but  some  refereuce  to  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  materialB  is 
iiecessary.  In  certain  circumstancee  there  seems  to  be  practically 
perfect  recovery  from  even  severe  strains,  for  example  an  ivory  or 
steel  ball  is  very  sensibly  flattened  by  being  dropped  on  a  marble 
slab,  and  perfectly  recovers  its  spherical  shape.  On  the  other  hanii, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery  is  only  approximate  : 
only  a  moderate  elongation  con  be  given  to  an  iron  or  steel  wire 
without  producing  a  permanent  elongation.  Again  the  power  of 
recovery  of  bodies  seems  to  depend  on  the  time  during  which  the 
body  is  held  in  a  state  of  strain.  Ad  india-rubber  band  left  for  a 
long  time  stretched  is  found  to  have  lost  its  power  of  unstretching, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  found  in  iron  hoops.  The  material 
in  the  course  of  time  seems  to  assume  a  new  molecular  arrangement 
in  which  the  potential  energy  of  the  stress  does  not  exist.  As  the 
body  assumes  this  new  internal  state  the  energy  is  dissipated  in  »Uu. 
The  substance  is  said  to  have  received  a  permanent  set. 

The  elongation  of  a  wire,  even  when  there  is  not  complete  recoveiy 
on  removal  of  the  stress,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  stretching  force. 
At  first  the  curve  of  elongation  (a.bscis.'.al  elongations  oi-dinates  pulls) 
is  nearly  a  straight  line,  afteiward  the  elongation  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  pull,  and  the  curve  is  concave  downward.  At  still 
greater  elongation  the  pull  reaches  what  is  called  the  yield-}wiiit,  and 
a  small  increase  of  stretching  force  produces  a  large  increase  of  elon- 
gation.    The  specimen  has  begun  to  flow  at  certain  places, 

6%'A.  Effect  of  Applications  and  Bemoral  of  Stress  on  Elastic 
Limits. — It  is  observed  that  when  a  pull,  not  too  gre3.t,  is  applied 
and  removed  a  number  of  times  in  succession  the  substance  sett1e.s  down 
to  a  steady  state  in  which  the  elongation  produced  by  application  of 
the  stress  disappears  with  removal  of  the  stress.  An  anslogoiiK  result 
is  found  when  by  application  of  stress  other  changes  arc  produced — 
for  example,  changes  in  the  induced  magnetism  of  an  iron  wire  under 
magnetising  force.  With  the  application  and  removal  of  stretching 
force  and  lateral  pressure  quasi-elastic  changes  of  magnetisation  take 
place,  which  assume  a  constant  value  only  after  a  considerable  number 
of  successive  applications  and  removals  oE  the  stress.  Thus  there 
seems  to  lie  produced  a  molecular  change  in  the  iron  by  the  stress 
which  is  related  to  oi'  of  the  same  nature  as  the  molecular  change 
concerned  in  magnetisation,  and  which  assumes  a  constant  value 
after  repeated  application  and  removal  of  the  stress. 

It  has  been  observed  also  in  experiments  on  wires  that  most  sub- 
stances subjected  to  rapidly  succeeding  applications  and  removals  of 
stretching  force  show  a  diminution  of  breaking  stress,  or  tenacity  as 
it  is  culled.  Further,  if  a  wire  be  very  gradually  stretched  by  suc- 
cessive small  additions  to  the  load  up  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
breaking  stress  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  load 
were  rapidly  applied.  The  wire  seems  to  become  tempered  by 
long  subjection  to  moderate  loads,  and  to  become  increa.*^  in 
strength. 
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Tbe  stow  extension  of  wires  under  load  foLras  an  interesting  sub- 
ject o(  observation ;  if  the  load  is  fairly  large,  but  still  far  below  the 
breaking  weight,  the  wire  slowly  elongates,  but  more  and  more  slowly 
as  time  advances,  and  the  increase  of  length  at  last  dies  out  apparently 
as  an  exponential  function  of  the  time. 

There  are  for  every  solid  subetance  limits  called  the  elaeltc  Umils 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  strained  by  stress  of  any  type  without 
sustaining  permanent  diBtortion.  These  are  very  narrow  for  many 
substances  which  have  nearly  perfect  elasticity  within  their  elastic 
limits,  A  glass  ball,  if  too  much  distorted  by  collision,  will  fly  to 
pieces;    yet  its  elasticity  of   shape  is,  within   narrow  limits,  very 

6t'A.  Solidity.  Plasticity.— It  is  probable  also  that  every  solid 
substance,  if  subjected  to  sufficiently  great  distorting  stress,  will  con- 
tinuously alter  in  shape — that  is,  Jfotn  under  the  stress  and  sufier 
continually  increasing  permanent  increase  of  shape  until  the  stress 
is  in  some  manner  removed.  Thus  a  disk  of  gold  or  silver  struck  by 
a  die  is  converted  into  a  coin  in  which  the  head  of  the  Sovereign, 
inscription,  &c.,  are  perfectly  well  defined,  and  remain  dear  and 
sharp  for  ages  when  the  coin  is  subjected  afterwards  only  to  moderate 
stress.     This  property  of  a  substance  is  called  plasticiti/. 

The  limiting  distorting  stress,  S  say,  at  which  How  begins  is  called 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  Some  experiments  of  Tresca's  *  on  lead 
make  its  solidity  to  be  about  200,000  grammes  per  square  centimetre, 
or  2800  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  a  stress  S,  greater  than  >S'  is 
applied,  the  flow  proceeds  continuously,  though  not  necessarily  with- 
out limit.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  flow  proceeds,  tbe  applied  forces 
may  give  a  stress  which  finally  becomes  S.  For  example,  a  bar  sub- 
jected to  compre.'^sion  by  application  of  thrust  may  shorten  until  the 
stress  is  reduced  to  the  limiting  value  in  consequence  of  increase  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  bar.  Or  tbe  substance  as  it  Hows,  and  thus 
changes  its  condition,  may  develop  a  greater  solidity.  The  whole 
subject  still  requires  elucidation  by  experiment.  If  S,  be  removed  at 
any  stage,  the  substance  recovers  to  an  extent  depending  on  its  limits 
of  elasticity,  and  then  any  force  less  than  the  solidity  maybe  applied 
without  again  setting  up  flow. 

In  a  fluid  the  wolidity  is  zero,  of  cout«e,  A  substance  such  as 
pitch  or  sealing-wax  has  a  quasi-solidity,  and  when  a  bar  of  it  is  bent 
aiid  the  bending  couple  is  at  onceremoved,  it  unbends  to  some  extent, 
as  if  it  were  really  endowed  with  elasticity  of  shape.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  resistance  of  an  elastic  body  t{>  bending  both 
the  moduli  of  an  isotropic  solid  are  concerned.  The  bar  of  viscous 
substance  ofiers  resistance  to  the  change  of  shape  depending  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  change,  and  a  true  elastic  resistance  to  the  change  of 
volume.  The  former  resistance  is  very  great  even  for  small  ratios  of 
distortion.  The  compressed  and  extended  parts  Ci;nnot  relieve  them- 
selves at  once  from  the  change  of  volume,  because  the  change  of  shape 

*  U^moirea.     Paris,  Acad,  dea  Science!  zviii.  and  xz.  ISSS  and  1S72. 
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necessary  for  this  relief  cannot  at  once  take  place.  Hence,  when  the 
applied  couple  is  removed,  there  is  an  elastic  return  due  to  the  re- 
silience from  compression  and  dilatation.  If,  however,  the  couple  is 
maintained  the  substance  relieves  itself  by  lateral  expansion  of  the 
compressed  region  and  lateral  contraction  of  the  dilated  region,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unbending  takes  place. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  exists  a  true  solidity  of 
pitch  when  subjected  to  a  rapidly  alternafing  strain  of  small  amount, 
for  a  portion  of  it  melted  into  a  bell  will  sound  a  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch,  and  this  could  only  happen  if  the  return  force  were 
proportional  to  the  distortion  of  the  bell  from  its  mean  or  equilibrium 
shape.  The  mass  of  pitch  subjected  to  a  small  continuous  force,  for 
example,  its  own  weight,  slowly  yields,  and  at  last  flows  out  into  a 
thin  sheet. 

No  such  flow,  even  under  considerable  force,  takes  place  in  such 
substances  as  the  metals,  which  have  a  large  solidity.  Gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  ornaments  thousands  of  vears  old  have  been  found  buried 
in  tombs  and  in  the  ruius  of  ancient  cities,  and  display  in  every  detail, 
as  much  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  if  they 
had  just  been  made. 

665.  Viscosity  of  Solids. — There  does  exist  in  solids,  however, 
true  viscosity  in  the  sense  explained  in  §  348.  The  change  in  shape 
of  a  solid  involves  relative  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and 
this  motion  is  resisted  by  frictional  forces.  This  is  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  die  away  at  a  rate 
considerably  greater  than  that  at  which  energy  is  communicated  to  the 
surroundiug  air,  and  also  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  torsional 
oscillations.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  of  a  cylindrical 
vibrator  performing  torsional  oscillations,  as  described  in  §  G35,  is 
far  ji^reater  than  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion. 

666.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity.  Internal  Viscosity  of  Solids.— It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rate  of  falling  off  of  amplitude  depends,  under 
certain  circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  on 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  has  been  kept  vibrating.  It  was 
found  in  some  experiments  made  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Lord  Kelvin  *  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  torsional  oscillation  was 
much  greater  in  a  wire  that  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
days  than  in  a  precisely  similar  wire  which  had  been  kept  quiescent 
during  the  same  time.  Thus,  two  equal  and  similar  copper  wires 
were  loaded  with  equal  lead  weights.  One  wire,  called  No.  2,  was 
more  frequently  vibrated  than  the  other  (No.  1),  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  the  viscosities  were  compared.  Then  No.  1  gave  subsi- 
dence from  an  initial  range  20  to  10  in  97  vibrations,  while  No.  2 
sustained  the  same  diminution  of  range  in  77  vibrations. 

It  is  stated  also  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  falling  off  of 
amplitude  a  with  time  t  was  for  ea^h  wire  with  a  given  vibrator, 
according  to  the  law,  a^\  that  is  the  diminution  of  range  per  equal 

*  Proc.  R.  S.  May  18,  1865. 
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times  had  throughout  the  subsidence  always  the  same  ratio  to  the 
existing  i-ange  at  each  Instant,  in  other  words,  that  the  retardations 
were  throughout  the  subsidence  proportional  to  the  change  of  shape ; 
and  that  further,  when  two  identical  wires  were  caused  to  perform 
oscillations  with  vibrators  of  the  same  weight  but  different  moments 
of  inertia,  the  rates  of  Bubsideuce  were  not  those  corresponding  to 
reterdationit  proportional  to  the  rates  of  change  of  shape  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  physical  reason  why  the  same 
law  of  retardation  should  not  hold  here  ^so. 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  some  obtained  more  lately  by 
Streintz  *  tmd  by  Fisati,t  who  found  that  a  marked  diminution  of 
rate  of  subsidence  in  wires  of  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and  platinum 
by  keeping  the  wire  for  a  considerable  time  in  continual  tca^ional 
oscillation. 

The  viscosities  of  a  large  number  of  wires  have  been  examined  at 
different  temperatures  by  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Dunlop  and  the  author 
of  this  work,  the  result  with  that  in  t-teel,  brass,  copper  (commercial 
and  pure),  and  soft  iron,  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  markedly  greater 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90"  than  at  16°.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
specimen  of  german  silver,  the  rate  of  subsidence  was  found  to  be 
less  at  the  higher  temperature  than  at  the  lower. 

It  was  found  also  that  apparently  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  a  fact  which 
might  explain  the  discordance  of  results  mentioned  above  as  to  the 
uffect  of  continued  vibration  on  rate  of  subsidence.  The  experiments 
just  referred  to  on  this  subject  are  still  in  progress. 

()67.  Resilience  of  a  Strained  Bcm!;.  Effect  of  Sadden  Appli- 
cation  of  Stress. — The  resitietux  of  a  strained  body  means  etymologi- 
cally  the  reaction  of  the  body  against  the  applied  distorting  stress — 
the  tendency  to  spring  back.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  to  designate  the  work  done  in  straining  a  body  to  any 
given  degree. 

If  the  resistance  fulfils  Hooke's  Law,  the  measure  of  the  resilience 
is  evidently  the  product  of  the  final  applied  force  into  half  the  final 
displacement  effected.  Thus,  if  a  spiral  spring  be  drawn  out  6U  cms. 
by  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  its  resilience  in  ergs  is 

i  X  14  X  453C  X  60  X  981  =  l8Hm2272, 

or  in  foot-pounds,  18-78. 

The  stress  is  here  supposed  to  be  applied  in  successive  small 
increments.  If  the  final  stress  were  applied  all  at  once  an  elongation 
twice  as  great  as  the  equilibrium  elongation  would  be  produced.  For 
the  load,  descending  let  us  suppose  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
would  acquire  velocity  until  the  upward  force  due  to  the  strain  was 
equal  to  tjie  load,  which  would  continue  to  descend  until  the  return 

*  Poftg.  Ann.  153(1874). 

t  Gail.  Chim.  Hal.  1876,1877,  and  8itzung8b.d.Wien.Akad.l3[ii.Ablb.  2. 
1879. 
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force  due  to  strain  was  equal  to  twice  the  load.  Thus  the  reader 
will  see  how  a  body  may  be  ruptured  by  the  sudden  application  of  a 
stress  which  it  would  have  borne  safely  if  gradually  applied. 

The  amount  of  work  given  back  by  the  body  when  allowed  to  return 
towards  its  former  configuration  may  be  perceptibly  different  from 
that  done  in  straining  it,  even  though  Hooke's  Law  is  fulfilled.  In 
general  when  set  is  given  it  is  in  great  part  only  subpermanent — that 
is  to  say,  the  strained  body,  if  left  to  itself,  will  gradually  return 
towards  its  original  configuration  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
called  by  German  experimenters  elastische  Nachwirkung,^^  elastic  after- 
working/'  The  work  spent  in  straining  a  body  is  obviously  obtained 
by  plotting  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissce  are  the  values  of  the  applied 
force  and  the  ordinates  the  strains  produced.  The  area  between 
the  line  of  abscissae,  the  curve,  and  the  terminal  ordinate  is  the 
resilience.  If,  then,  when  the  applied  force  is  gradually  applied  and 
then  gradually  removed,  the  curve  of  increasing  strain  be  OCB  and 
the  curve  of  diminishing  strain  BCO,  the  whole  strain  being  supposed 
to  come  out  finally,  the  work  returned  is  represented  by  the  area 
OCBC'O,  and  the  difference  represented  by  the  area  OCBCO  has 
been  dissipated,  or  is  represented  by  unavailable  energy  of  changed 
internal  state  of  the  wire. 

668.  Besilience  of  a  Twisted  Bod  or  Shaft. — The  resilience  of  a 
twisted  shaft  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  by  multiplying  the  terminal 
couple  L  applied  by  half  the  angle  0  through  which  one  end  has  been 
turned  relatively  to  the  other.     Thus  we  have 

Resilience -=|Z0.  (148) 

But  the  couple  is  \-Knr^%\l  for  a  right  cylindrical  rod,  and  therefore 

Resilience  —  \inir^(^ll. 

For  a  right  cylindrical  tube  we  have 

Resilience  =  \  nAl?^\l,  (1 49) 

where  A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  and  h  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of 
•the  section  about  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

For  a  solid  cylindrical  rod  twisted  until  the  outermost  elements 
have  sustained  the  utmost  torsion  they  can  bear  without  flowing  of 
the  material  under  the  distorting  stress  we  have  as  above 

Resilience  =  ~7ir*0^^/l, 

if  0  now  denote  the  utmost  twist  that  can  be  given  without  produc- 
ing flow  of  the  outermost  elements.  The  couple  L  is  then  ^Tmr^Sjl. 
The  couple  resisting  turning  of  the  outermost  ring  of  particles  is 
iimr^drOjL  The  area  is  2irrdry  and  therefore  the  tangential  force 
per  unit  area  resisting  in  the  cross-section  the  shearing-strain  is 
7irBjl,     If  we  denote  this  by  i;, 

Z  =  j7r,7r'.  (150) 
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If  DOW  every  part  of  the  cross-section  be  strained  up  to  the  point 
of  its  solidity,  the  outer  portions  will  faave  yielded  and  flow  will  have 
taken  place.     The  couple  resisting  further  turning  will  then  be 

L=-iir  fn^dj:=lw7,,',  (151) 

which  is  ij'i  of  the  former  couple  L. 

06!).  Tonion  of  a  Shaft  Transmitting  Fewer. — In  the  case  of  a 
shaft  transmitting  power  by  torsion  the  couple  L  is  ^vnr^Bjl,  and 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  per  minute  is  Wnr'B/lx  Sjt.V,  that 
is  irnXr^djl,  where  ^Vis  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  If 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  delivered  by  the  shaft  in  horse-power  be  M, 
we  have,  if  n  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  r  in  feet 

The  utmost  shearing  stress  that  can  be  applied  safely  is,  we  suppose, 
S^nrBjl,  so  that  the  last  equation  becomee 

and 

The  radius  r  of  the  shaft  will  be  obtained  from  this  equation. 

For  example,  the  utmost  shearing  force  regarded  as  applicable  in 
the  case  of  steel  is  13,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  gives  for 
the  radius  of  the  shaft  in  feet 

r-1198y|,  (153) 

or,  for  the  radius  in  inches 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  proper  measure  of 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  rupture.  It  was  suggested  by  Coulomb 
that  it  was  the  greatest  shear  produced  on  the  substance ;  Poncelet 
and  later  Si.  Venant  held  that  it  was  the  greatest  extension.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tresca  [whose  researches  on  the  flow  of  solids  are 
referred  to  above)  and  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin  it  is  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  greateetand  least  principal  stresses,a  measure 
which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  proposed  by  Coulomb.  In 
practice  the  rule  adopted  is  to  keep  the  stress  developed  in  the 
material  under  a  certain  fraction  Xjf  of  the  stress  under  which  the 
substance  would  give  way.  The  number  f  is  called  the  "  factor  of 
safety  "  for  the  kind  of  strain  involved.*  This  factor  varies  from  6 
to  12  in  different  cases. 
*  See  Love's  JUiutkitj/,  vol.  i.  p,  100,  and  Treatises  on  Streni/th  of  Mattriolt. 
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67U.  Lnpact  of  EUstic  Balls. — Connected  with  resilience  is  the 
important  subject  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  This  is  much  too  kr^ 
a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  here  and,  indeed,  the  treatment  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  The  i-esults  so  far  obtained  do  not  in  all  oases  agree 
with  those  derived  from  general  considerations. 

Newton  found  that  when  two  elastic  balls  impinged  directly, 
that  is,  whenboth  were  moving  along  the  line  joining  theircentres,  the 
velocity  of  separation  after  impact  bore  a  ratio  to  the  velocity  just 
before  impact  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies.  Thus  if  »,  u', 
V,  v'  were  the  velocities  of  the  balls  before  and  after  impact,  m,  nt'  the 
masses  of  the  bajls,  the  momentum  before  impact  was  niu  +  m'a,  and 
this  by  the  third  law  of  motion  must  have  been  the  momentum  after 
impact.     Hence 

mu  +  m'u'  =  mv  +  m'v'. 

The  velocity  of  approach  of  the  two  balls  was  u  -  it,  after  impact 
the  velocity  of  separation  was  v  -  v,  and 

where  #  denotes  the  ratio  referred  to  above.  This  ratio  is  often  and 
very  improperly  called  the  elasticity  of  the  balls.  It  is  better  called 
the  co-efficient  of  restitution. 

But  in  all  cases  of  collision  the  momentum  in  any  direction  lost 
by  one  of  the  bodies  is  equal  to  the  momentum  in  the  same  direction 
gained  by  the  other  and  this  is  true  at  every  stage  of  the  collision. 
Kow  there  must  be  a  stage  in  the  case  here  considered  at  which  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  had  just  been  equalised.  If  v  was  this 
common  velocity  (the  velocity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  centroid 
of  the  two  balls  both  before  and  after  the  collision), 

From  the  equations  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

v-,.K«-v),  .■-v.,(k-.').  (ir.5) 

Bat  It  -  V  was  the  velocity  of  ihe  ball  m  relatively  to  the  centroid  of 
the  two  b&tls  before  the  collision,  and  v  -v  is  the  velocity  of  the  cen- 
troid relatively  to  the  ball  m  after  the  collision.  Hence  this  rehitive 
velocity  is  reversed  in  direction  and  altered  in  the  ratio  of  a  to  1  by 
the  collision.  The  other  equation  has  a  similar  meaning  for  the 
other  ball. 

The  action  between  the  two  balls  being  equal  and  opposite  the 
velocity,  v,  of  the  centroid  of  the  two  balls  during  the  collision  must 
be  throughout  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  contact.  If 
then  m'  was  zero  we  have  by  { 1  ."i."))  v  ~v  =  ev,  or  (supposing,  what  is 
very  approximately  true  for  two  ivory  or  steel  balls,  e=  1) 

This  is  the  statement  made  in  §  140  above. 
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The  kinetic  energy  oF  the  two  balls  before  impact  is  in  the  more 
general  case  described  above  made  up  of  the  energy  of  the  two 
balls  supposed  both  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid,  that 
is  ^(nt  +  m')*^,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  each  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid,  or  ^m(v-uY  +  ^m'{u' -vf.  The  former 
remains  unchanged.     The  latter  becomes 

,?(Mv-»)'+J»V->')'), 

Eo  that  there  is  lost 

This  energy  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  converted  into  energy  of 
vibrational  motion  of  the  balls  which  becomes  heat  energy  as  the 
vibrations  subside.  A  portion  also  becomes  energy  of  aerial  vibi'a- 
tions,  as  sound  was  produced  by  the  collision ;  this  also  ultimately 
becomes  beat. 

071.  End-oa  Impact  of  Two  Bars. — Consider  two  similar  pris- 
matic bars  of  equal  length  with  flab  ends,  their  ases  in  line,  and  their 
cross-sections  similarly  situated,  and  moving  in  the  directions  of 
their  axes.  They  collide  thus  end  to  end  ;  the  two  ends  remain  in 
contact  during  the  collision,  while  a  wave  of  compreesign  runs  along 
each  from  the  ends  struck.  In  each  unit  of  time  the  same  change 
of  momentum  takes  place  in  each  bar,  and  go  the  force  between  them 
remains  constant  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  time  of  contact.  After 
the  pulse  of  compresaion  has  passed  along  each  to  the  free  end  the 
bars  begin  to  elongate,  and  a  pulse  of  elongation  runs  back  from  the 
free  ends  to  the  others.  When  it  has  reached  the  latter  the  bodies 
separate  with  the  same  relative  velocity  as  that  with  which  they 
approached  before  the  impact,  but  with  their  velocities  now  inter- 
changed. 

If  v„  r,  denote  the  velocities  before  impact,  the  common  velocity 
of  the  ends  during  impact  is  ^  {v^  +  v,).  But  a  portion  of  the  first 
bar  which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  wave  is  moving  with  the 
velocity  u,,  and  consequently  the  part  along  which  the  wave  has 
travelled  has  shortened  by  v,t  -  i  (",  +  f,)(,  that  is  by  -J  (e,  -  p,)(. 
But  the  initial  length  of  this  portion  is  at,  if  a  be  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  pulse.  Hence  the  initial  compression  is  ^  (c,  -  4>,)/a. 
Precisely  the  same  compression  is  propagated  slong  the  other  bar. 

£ach  part  of  either  bar  continues  moving  with  its  velocity,  u,  or  f ,, 
until  the  pulse  of  compres-sion  reaches  it,  wben  the  velocity  of  the 
part  changes  instantly  to  ^  (i*, -i-ii,),  ami  remains  at  this  value  until 
the  return  pulse  of  elongation  arrives,  when  the  velocity  instantly 
changes  to  r,  in  the  case  of  the  first  bar,  and  to  v^  in  the  case  of  the 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  rebound  of  a  bar,  which  strikes  an  un- 
yielding plane  end-on,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  it 
collided,  as  here  described,  with  an  equal  bar  moving  with  the  same 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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If  the  bars,  otherwise  similar,  be  of  unequal  lengths,  the  common 
velocity  of  the  ends  will  become  instantly  l(v^  +  v,),  A  pulse  of 
compression  of  amount  i  {t\  -  t'j)/a  will  run  along  both  bars,  and 
will,  when  it  has  reached  the  free  end,  be  succeeded  in  each  by  a 
wave  of  elongation  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case 
just  described.  The  shorter  bar  will  have  its  motion  altered  as  if  it 
had  struck  another  of  its  own  length,  and  will  rebound  with  velocity 
t*,.     The  motions  of  its  particles  will  change  as  has  been  described. 

The  longer  bar,  however,  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  longitudinal 
vibration  due  to  the  propagation  along  it  of  first  a  wave  of  compression 
travelling  in  the  manner  described,  and  produced  by  the  collision. 
Upon  this  will  be  superimposed,  after  the  short  bar  has  ceased  to  be 
in  contact,  a  vibration  of  a  similar  nature,  due  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  end  which  was  struck. 

672.  Controversy  as  to  Elastic  Constants. — We  have  not  treated 
in  this  chapter  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of  seolotropic  bodies.  In 
their  case  the  discussion  is  very  much  more  complicated,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  majority  of  practical  purposes.  We  may  note 
here  that  each  component  of  stress  is  necessarily  a  linear  function  of 
each  of  the  six  components  of  strain,  so  that  the  full  specification  of 
the  stresses  requires  36  co-eficients  or  elastic  constants.  These  are 
reduced  to  21  from  the  fact,  proved  first  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  that  the 
stlresses  must  be  the  differential  co-ef5cients  of  a  homogeneous  quad- 
i^tic  function  of  the  six  strains,  so  that  1 5  relations  must  exist  among 
the  constants. 

A  further  reduction  to  15  is  obtained  by  St.  Venant  and  others 
by  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  force  between  any  pair  of  mole- 
cules acts  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  varies  according 
to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the  molecules  apart. 

This  supposition  involves  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two 
piincipal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body,  which  is  expressed  by  putting 
Poisson's  ratio  equal  to  ^.  This  result  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experiments  on  the  approximately  isotropic  bodies  which 
are  met  with  in  nature.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
difficult  to  make  with  accuracy,  and  there  is  always  the  objection 
brought  by  the  upholders  of  the  rari-constant  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
that  the  substances  are  not  isotropic.  The  reader  will  find  full 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy  in  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
History  of  Elasticity » 

We  conclude  with  a  short  table  of  elastic  constants  of  the  more 
important  substances  employed  in  the  arts. 

*  TlumvO'dantic  Properties  of  Matter,  Math,  and  Physical  Papers,    Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
CAPILLABITT. 

67H.  OanseofCapilUrFFlienomeaa.^Some  calculations  of  effects 
of  surface-tensioD  of  a  liquid  have  been  given  in  chap,  iv, ;  we 
consider  here  briefly  the  phjeical  cause  of  surface-tension,  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  gives  riee,  and  Home  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
measured. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  mutual  forces  between  the 
molecules  of  ell  substances,  that  is  to  say  between  those  particles 
which  are  ultimate,  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  divided  without 
a  change  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance.  It  seems  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  these  forces  maybe  merely  the  gmvita- 
tional  attractions  between  the  particles — attractions  made  sufficiently 
intense  at  small  distances  by  the  heterogeneity  of  the  i^ubstance  which 
is  encountered  at  distances  comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  ths 
moleculsj  structure — or,  it  may  be,  as  many  seem  to  hold,  that  there 
are  special  farces  of  cohesion,  &c.,  entirely  distinct  from  gravitation, 
which  are  called  into  play  when  the  molecules  of  a  substance,  or  the 
molecules  of  different  substances,  are  broughtinto  sufficient  proximity 
with  one  another.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  actions  of  molecules  upon 
one  another,  and  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  their  relative 
motions,  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  forces  acting  between  them,  and  a  unity  of  dynamical  action 
will  emerge  which  will  be  continuous  with  that  which  we  £nd 
existing  between  ordinary  portions  of  matter  at  finite  distances 
apart. 

No  deflnite  statement  of  the  law  of  action  of  molecular  forces  is 
yet  possible.  Of  the  nature  of  a  molecule  we  know  next  t«  nothing ; 
and  if  we  make  the  usual  statement  that  the  mutual  force  between 
two  molecules  is  along  tbe  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  depends 
upon  the  distance  between  them,  we  assume  either  that  the  molecules 
aie  mere  centres  of  force,  or  that  they  are  spherical  distributions  <rf 
matter  which  act  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  each  were  collected  at  its 
centre.  It  seems  probable  that  the  action  is  to  a  high  degree  of 
approximation  the  same  as  that  of  centres  of  force.  But  just  as  the 
planets  attract  one  another  only  approximately  as  if  their  masses 
were  collected  at  their  centres,  and  there  are  phenomena,  for  example 
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those  of  precession  and  nutation,  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
centres  of  the  planetary  masses  are  not  accurately  centres  of  the 
whole  external  attractions  which  they  exert,  and  just  as  the  effects 
of  these  attractions  are  to  an  outside  spectator  profoundly  modified 
by  the  motions  of  the  planets,  so  there  are  no  doubt  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  not  mere 
force- centres,  and  above  all  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  relative 
motion. 

674.  Forces  Insensible  at  Sensible  Distances. — A  very  complete 
theoretical  account  of  capillary  phenomena  can  be  framed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  members  of  every  pair  of  molecules  act  on  each  other 
as  a  pair  of  force-centres,  with  forces  which  are  sensible  only  at  dis- 
tances comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule.  But  the  phrase 
^'  dimensions  of  a  molecule ''  requires  to  be  made  precise.  In  any 
body  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  space  is 
really  filled  by  matter ;  there  are  always  interstices  large  enough  to 
allow  of  considerable  relative  motion  of  the  particles.  The  pheno- 
mena of  diffusion  of  liquids  into  one  another  show  that  there  is  con- 
siderable relative  motion  of  their  particles,  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  Sir  William  Roberts- Austen,  on  the  diffusion  of  gold  through  lead 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  show  that  even  in  a  solid  the  molecules  are 
not  quiescent.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  dimensions  of  the  average  volume  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  molecule,  that  is  the  space  obtained  by  dividing  the  volume  of 
the  body  by  the  number  of  molecules  in  it.  Some  account  of  methods 
of  estimating  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  body  will  be  given  in 
vol.  ii. 

The  external  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  is  not  per- 
ceptible beyond  a  very  small  distance  from  the  molecule,  that  is  from 
the  centre  of  force  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  molecule. 
A  sphere  of  this  radius  may  be  called  the  molecule's  sphere  of  influence. 
It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  if  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  in  a  fluid,  and  a  very  large  number  of  them  in  any  finite 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  a  molecule  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  every  part  of  the  boundary  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  influence  will  be  acted  on  by  the  molecules  surrounding 
it  so  that  it  experiences  no  force  in  any  direction.  If,  however,  the 
molecule  be  at  a  smaller  distance  than  this  from  the  boundary  the 
action  of  the  molecules  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the  fluid  will  over- 
balance that  of  the  molecules  on  the  other  side,  and  forces  will  be 
brought  into  play  which  are  not  manifested  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid. 

675.  Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity.* — Laplace  founded  his  theory 
of  capillarity  on  this  idea  of  forces  insensible  at  sensible  distances. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  with  some  slight  modifications  of  his  method 
of  investigation.  He  considered  first  the  attraction  of  a  sphei*e  of 
uniform  density  upon  a  long  straight  uniform  filament  of  the  same 
density  abutting  normally  against  the  spherical  surface.     Let  OMX 

*  M6canique  Cdeste^  t.  iv.     S^tpplement  au  X'.  Livre. 
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Fig.  3:^7  be  tlie  sphere,  O.S'  the  filament  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
of  unit  cross-section.  Let  p  be  the  conunon  density  of  the  sphere 
and  rod,  and  consider  the  attraction  of  a  shell  of  radius  u  and  thick- 
ness da,  on  an  element  dr  of  the  rod 
at  P,  distant  r  from  (,'  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  Take  first  the  atti'action 
on  the  element  dr  of  a  zone  generated 
by  revolving  an  element  ot  breadth 
iide  at  E  about  O.S  as  an  axis.  The 
mass  of  this  zone  is  2irpu'Eind<f9rfu, 
and  if  a  mars  m  at  E  exert  an  attrac- 
tion «,^(/)  along  the  line  PA'C  =/)  on 
unit  mass  at  P  the  attraction  alon^  PC 
on  the  element  dr  exert«d  by  the  zone 
ia  ■>jrp'n'Rineddd,idr(l.{/)(r  -  iicoBd)!/, 
since  {r-ucoBO)if  is  omCPE.  But 
/*  =  )-'  + It' -2>-ueos(t,  so  that 


(r 


^6)lf=dfldr. 


.    the 


Jied8diidr,l,{/)d/jd>: 
Let  <}.{f)dfjdr  =  -  d{U(/)]ldr,  then  the  attraction  of  the  zone  on  the 
element  dr  is 


-  iir p' H^sinBdddudr - 


dr 


If  this  be  integrated  with  respect  to  r  between  the  limits  b  and  ac, 
on  the  supposition  that  a(/)  is  a  quantity  which  diminishes  with 
extreme  rapidity  as/ increases,  we  get  for  the  attraction  of  the  zone 
on  the  filament 

'>vp'u'e.ia6dedun(J) 

where  b  is  the  distance  CO. 

Now  let  d  vary  while  r  remains  constant  and  equal  to  b  ;  then 
since  ^a0d6=/df/b>t,  the  last  expression  becomes 

■2^p''^d,ini/)fd/. 

This  integrated  for  variations  of  /  corresponding  to  variations  of  0 
from  0  to  fl-  yields 


where  i}/  is  such  a  function  that  U.(f)fdf=  -  i^'{/).     The  distance  / 
evidently  varies  from  6  —  m  to  b  +  u. 

If  the  distance  b  +  v  be  as  we  suppose  greater  than  that  at  which 
a  particle  of  matter  can  exert  any  sensible  attraction  on  the  filament 
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we  shall  have  \p{b  +  u)  =  0,  and  the  total  attraction  of  the  shell  is 
2irp^vdu\l/(b  -  u)/b.  Denote  b  —  u  by  »  so  that  —  vdu  =  {b  -  z)dz  ; 
then  the  whole  atti^ction  of  the  sphere  on  the  filament  is 

0  ft  b 


if  A",  H  be  put  for  the  two  integrals.  This  is  Laplace's  celebrated 
expression  for  the  action  of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  upon  a  filament 
abutting  normally  against  the  sphere.  Laplace  took  p  =  1 ,  and  the 
expressions  here  given  difler  from  his  by  having  p^  as  a  factor. 


Fig.  328. 


676.  Intrinsic  Pressiire  in  a  Fluid. — The  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  fluid  of  finite  radius  b  upon  an  external  uniform  and  infinitely 
thin  filament  of  fluid  normal  to  the  surface,  and  extending  to  infinity, 
is  thus  K  -  Ujb,  per  unit  of  cross-section  of  the  filament,  so  that  this 
must  be  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  sphere  by  the  base  of  the  fila- 
ment and  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  sphere.  The  quantities 
K,  II  are  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  as  the  mole- 
cular forces  on  which  these  quantities  depend  are  supposed  insensible 
at  sensible  distances  it  is  clear  that  A"  -  Hjb  is  the  attraction  on  the 
filament,  per  unit  of  area,  of  an  indefinite  mass  of  fluid  bounded  by  a 
portion  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  b  to  which  the  filament  is 
normal.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  part  of  the  boundary 
(except  the  curved  surface)  of  the  mass  of  fluid  should  be  at  a  finite 
or  sensible  distance  from  the  base  of  the  filament,  and  that  the  fila- 
ment should  be  of  finite  leoffth,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  pressure 
at  its  base  should  be  A"  -  Hjb. 

The  quantity  //  is  small  in  comparison  with  K,  For  A"  is 
2'n'p*/\l/(z)dZf  where  z  is  the  distance  of  the  base  of  the  filament  from 
the  surface  of  a  shell  concentric  with  the  sphere  of  radius  b  and 
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within  it,  i^(;;)  is  a  fimction  (unknown)  of  e,  and  the  iategral  is 
taken  between  the  limits  0  and  b ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 


/_/■!+(=)&. 


The  only  valnee  of  4'(^)<'£  which  have  a  sensible  effect  in  building 
up  either  integral  are  those  for  which  e  is  rery  suall  in  comparison 
with  6,  becauee  of  the  supposition  tbat  the  forces  are  insensible  at 
sensible  distances.  Hence  II  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  K  as 
stated. 

]t  will  be  observed  tbat  if  b  be  made  intinite  ff/b  is  zero,  and 
therefore  the  integral  K  in  the  pressure  which  would  be  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  filament  if  it  abutted  against  the  plane  boundary  of 
an  otherwise  infinite  mass  of  fluid,  as  OS,  in  Fig.  328,  against  the 
plane  IK.  Clearly  then  if  OMN  represent  the  attracting  sphere 
and  OS  the  filament  in  contact  with  the  sphere  at  0,  Hjb  is  the 
amount  which  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  the  want  of  the 
meniscus  MIOKN ;  that  is  i//fi  is  the  pressure  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  meniscus  acting  alone.  K  has  been  called  the 
intrhnic  pressure  on  the  fluid. 

677.  Intrinalc  PresBore  and  PreBBnre  due  to  Oorrartnre.— Since 
there  is  no  attraction  on  a  filament  of  finite  length  in  the  interior 
of  an  infinite  mas;^  of  fluid,  the  attraction  upwards  exerted  on  the 
filament  OS  by  the  sphere  OMN  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
attraction  in  the  opposite  direction  that  would  be  exerted  by  the 
mat-K  below  the  sphere,  required  to  make  the  attracting  matter 
infinite  in  all  directions.  But  the  latter  attraction  mut^t  be  equal  to 
the  attraction  exerted  on  the  filament  by  the  sphere  OPQ,  together 
with  the  attraction  due  to  the  double  meniscus  MIQONRP.  The 
attraction  of  the  single  meniscus  MIONR  is  by  the  result  obtained 
above  of  amount  Jljb,  and  is  directed  upwards.  Hence  the  down- 
ward attraction  of  all  the  fluid  below  the  plane  /OA' upon  the  infinite 
filament  also  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it  is  K  -  Hjb  +  Hjb, 
or  K.  Thus  the  attraction  of  all  the  matter  below  the  plane  lOK  on  a 
filament,  also  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it,  is  equal  to  the 
attraction  K  in  the  same  direction  exerted  by  an  infinite  mass  below 
the  plane  on  a  filament  above  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it. 

Further,  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  PKOI'Q  on  the  filament 
below  the  plane  is  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  MIOXK 
on  the  same  mass.  For  consider  any  element  of  the  meniscuti 
PKOIQ  at  J.  Fig.  328,  and  a  corresponding  and  equal  element  of 
MIOK.V  at  q',  a  point  in  the  normal  to  /OK  through  5  and  as  far 
from  the  plane  lOK  08  5  is.  Drawing  the  isosceles  triangles  Or/r, 
Oi/'r  (in  Fig.  S2H),  we  see  that  the  element  at  q  exerts  no  action 
along  the  filament  on  the  part  Or,  Borq'  on  Or'.  Hence  the  upward 
action  of  q'  on  the  filament  terminating  at  0  ie  the  same  as  that  of 
g  on  the  part  of  the  filament  below  r.     Hence  the  total  action  of  the 
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meniscus  PKOIQ  on  the  filament  OS  is  upwards  and  of  the  same 
amount  as  .the  attnkction  exerted  on  the  filament  OS  by  MIOXK. 
Hence  if  ^  be  the  downward  attraction  of  the  sphere  POQ  on  OS, 
we  have  S  -  Hjb  =  A',  that  is 

'-"*"■  <^) 

Thus  the  attraction  of  an  infinite  mass  bounded  by  a  convex 
spherical  sur&ce  of  radius  6  on  an  indefinitely  iong  filament  of  the 
mass  having  its  base  at  0  is  K+  Hjb  per  unit  area  of  cross-section, 
and  this  is  tbe  pressure  at  0.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  is 
concave  the  pressure  is  f  -  Hjb.  From  this  I^place  concludes  tliat 
the  part  of  this  attraction  due  to  a  portion  o(  n  spherical  surface 
between  two  planes  intersecting  in  the  radius  at  0,  and  inclined  at  a 
small  angle  d»,  is  (K-Hjb)d0. 

lAplace  supposes  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  is  unity ;  if  we 
suppose  that  the  density  is  p  the  values  of  K  and  .Z/,  if  these  quanti- 
ties have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  above,  must  be  multiplied  by 
p',  since  both  the  fluid  and  the  filament  have  the  density  p.  We 
shall  suppose,  however,  that  this  has  been  taken  account  of  in  calcu- 
lating K  and  II,  that  is  that  K  =  2ir/p'\i,(z)di:,  »nd  similarly  (or  II. 

678.  Secondary  Principle  of  Contractile  Film.— The  reader  will 
have  perceived  that  H/b,  the  pre-wure  due  to  the  cur\'ature  of  the 
surface  is  capable  of  being  regarrted  as  produced  by  a  contractile  film 
on  the  surface  of  tension  T=Hj2,  where  T  is  defined  as  in  §  204 
above.  This  idea  of  a  contractilt^  film  is  due  to  Thomas  Young  who 
gave  a  thenry  oF  capillary  phenomena  in  which  he  used  this  secondnry 
principle  before  I^place  took  up  the  subject ;  and  he  moreover  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  action  by  means  of  molecular  forces.  A 
meet  instructive  discussion  of  the  work  of  Young  and  Laplace  will 
be  found  in  Lord  Bayleigh'a  papers  On  the  Theory  of  Surface  Forces, 
Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  and  Dec.  1890. 

iu'J.  Physical  Ueaning  of  K. — The  physical  meaning  of  K  is 
explained  above,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it  a  little  more 
fully.  It  ia  the  pull  per  unit  area  of  cross-section  exerted  upon  the 
infinitely  thin  column  OS,  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  an 
infinite  mass  in  which  OS  is  embedded  and  which  is  bounded  hy  a 
plane  surface  lOK  perpendicular  to  OS.  At  any  point  S,  therefore, 
it  must  be  balancwi  by  a  pressure  A",  applied  to  the  column.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that  between  two  portions  of  a  solid  held  together 
by  mutual  attractions.  One  hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  pressed 
against  the  other  across  the  common  plane  of  contact.  The  pressures 
in  opposite  directions  exerted  by  the  fluid  beyond  on  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  central  slice  are  of  course  balanced  by  elastic  reaction. 
The  pressure  would  be  measui'ed  by  the  force  per  unit  area  which 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  pull  the  hemispheres  apart.  That 
liquids  can  sustain  great  tension  when  freed  from  air  is  an  ascer- 
tained experimental  fact. 

The  pressure  A*  is  not  experienced  by  any  solid  immersed  in  the- 
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fluid,  or  by  any  material  sheet  separating  two  parts  of  the  fluid. 
For  by  the  insertion  of  a  solid  body  two  other  surfaces  are  brought 
into  existence  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrust  A',  back  into  the 
liquid  on  each  column  of  unit  area  ending  on  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
All  that  any  arrangement  immersed  in  the  fluid  can  detect  depends 
on  the  pressure  applied  to  the  surface  from  without,  the  pressure  due 
to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  fluid,  and  the  effects  of  curvature  of 
the  surface  and  motion  of  the  fluid. 

If,  however,  a  small  spherical  hollow  of  radius  r  be  formed  within 
the  fluid  the  pressure  within  it  becomes  K  -  Hjr,  Hjr  is  prevented 
from  being  infinitely  great  by  the  discreteness  of  the  substance  when 
r  is  so  small  as  to  be  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the 
pressure  is  in  the  limit  K.  This  point  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  notice  that  since  the  law  changes 
when  r  is  of  the  order  of  the  range  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the 
liquid,  this  range  must  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  KjT,  Thus 
K  is  the  pressure  within  a  spherical  hollow  in  the  fluid  of  very  small 
radius. 

680.  Totuig's  Estimate  of  Molecular  Dimensions.  —  Young 
siipposed  that  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  was  constant 
over  its  range  and  beyond  was  equal  to  zero.  On  this  theory  he 
arrived  at  an  estimate  a  of  the  range  as  given  by  the  equation 
T=\aK.  Taking  A"  as  23,000  atmospheres,  and  T'as  3  grains  per 
lineal  inch  he  found  that  "  the  extent  of  the  cohesive  force  must  be 
limited  to  about  the  250  millionth  of  an  inch,''  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  result :  "  Within  similar  limits  of  uncertainty 
we  may  obtain  something  like  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  mutual 
distance  of  the  particles  of  vapours,  and  even  of  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  elementary  atoms  of  liquids,  as  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other;  for  if  the  distance  at  which  the  force  of 
cohesion  begins  is  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  the 
particles  of  steam  are  condensed  when  they  approach  within  this 
distance,  it  follows  that  at  60"  of  Fahrenheit  the  distance  of  the 
particles  of  pure  aqueous  vapour  is  about  the  250  millionth  of  au 
inch ;  and  since  the  density  of  this  vapour  is  about  one  sixty- 
thousandth  of  that  of  water  the  distance  of  the  particles  must  be 
about  40  times  as  great,  consequently  the  mutual  distance  of  the 
particles  must  be  about  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch." 
After  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  temperature  he  continues,  '*  on 
the  whole  it  appears  tolerably  safe  to  conclude,  that  ....  the 
diameter  or  distance  of  the  particles  of  water  is  between  the  two 
thousand  and  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch.*' 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  fluid 
and  Fp  be  the  attraction  of  the  infinite  mass  above  10 K  (Fig.  328), 
per  unit  of  length,  on  any  element  dx  of  the  filament  06",  supposed 
of  unit  cross- section,  the  whole  force  is  fFpdxy  the  integral  being 
taken  along  the  length  OS.  But  this  is  the  whole  work  which  would 
have  to  be  done  in  carrying  away  a  quantity  of  matter  p  from  the 
base  0  of  the  filament  to  an  infinite  distance  from  I  OK.     Thus  we 
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may  obtain  an  estimate  of  A'  by  measuring  the  work  ilone  in  evapow' 
ting  the  liquid.  In  this  way  K  has  been  found  to  be  ubout  25,OUO 
atmospheres  for  water, 

681.  Oase  of  Two  Flnids  in  Contact.— Loi-d  Bayleigh  has  ex- 
tended Laplace's  results  to  the  case  of  two  fluids  in  contS'.-t.  Let 
OMN  be  a  sphere  of  density  ^,  suirounded  on  all  sides  by  an  infinite 
fluid  of  density  p^.  Let  AO,  OB  be  two  columns  which  are  theoreti- 
cally    indefinitely     long,    but 

which  in  reality  extend  from  t'lo.  329. 

the  surface  on  either  side  only 
to  a  distance  which  is  great  in 
comparison  with  the  range  of 
molecular  forces,  and  which 
meet  nt  the  point  0  in  the 
surface.  If  each  fluid  acts 
upon  the  other,  as  it  would 
act  ujK)n  itself  except  for  the 
difference  in  density,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  have  here 
simply  the  case  of  an  uninter- 
rupted infinite  mass  of  fluid  of 
density  p,,  with  a  sphere  OMX 

of  density  p,  -  p,  superimposed.  The  pressure  will  fall  off  along  the 
filament  A  0  from  A  towards  0,  and  the  amount  of  falling-off  along 
any  element  ds  will  be  the  attraction  of  the  sphere  of  density  p,  -  P[ 
upon  the  matter  of  the  element.  Hence  the  whole  falling-off  of 
pressure  from  .1  to  0  is 

c(ft-ft)(A+"/») 
where  b  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  OMX,  and  K  and  //  are  the  con- 
stants obtained  by  Laplace's   process  for   a  fluid  of    unit,    density. 
Similarly  the  falling-off  of  pressure  from  0  to  ^  is 

P,(p,-P,XA' -"/»)■ 
The  pressure  at  A  therefore  exceeds  the  pressure  at  Jf  by  the  sum  of 

these,  that  is  by 

W-p,')A"+(p.-p,)'-"-*"  +  4'' 

There  is  thus  an  excess  of  pressure  A''  which  is  independent  of  the 
curvature  and  proportional  to  p,'  -  p,',  and  a  further  excess  II' fh 
which  is  proportional  to  the  curvature  and  fo  (p,  -  p^)'. 

If  there  be  three  different  media,  and  U\^,  U'^,  /f\,  be  values  of 
//'  for  the  first  in  contact  with  the  second,  the  second  in  contact 
with  the  third,  and  the  third  in  contact  with  the  first;  then  since 
these  are  proportional  to  (p,  -  p,)',  (p,  -  p,)',  (p,  -  pj',  we  have 

This  rehition  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment,  and  hence  the  suppo- 
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sition  made  above  as  to  the  action  of  one  fluid  on  another  must 
be  incorrect.  There  is  not  really  any  sufficient  physical  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  correct. 

If  the  third  fluid  is  air,  then  approximately  /o,  =  0,  and    JS^  — 

JH^~  JHf'     Since  H^>U^  this  gives  H^^<H^-  H^y  which  t«  con- 
flrmed  by  experiment.     See  §  685. 

The  investigation  given  above  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how 
capillary  pressure  may  entirely  disappear  if  the  transition  from  one 
fluid  to  the  other  is  made  sufficiently  gradual.  Take  the  case  of 
transition  from  density  0  to  density  p.  Let  the  change  be  made  in 
two  steps,  first  from  flmd  of  density  zero  to  fluid  of  density  ^  p,  then 
from  the  latter  to  fluid  of  density  p,  and  let  the  stratum  of  fluid  of 
half-density  be  of  thickness  great  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of 
curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure  is  only 
one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  0  to  p,  and 
thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  layer. 
If  there  were  three  equal  steps  the  effect  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of  steps  is  infinite  the  capillary 
pressure  disappears  altogether. 

682.  Surface  of  Double  Ounrature. — In  general  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  not  spherical,  but  has  different  curvatures  in 
different  planes  through  the  normal  at  any  point.  But  at  any  point 
the  surface  may  be  regarded  as  practically  coincident  there  with 
a  given  determinate  quadric  surface.  For,  leb  the  origin  be  taken  at 
any  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  that  point  as  the  axis  of  Zy 
and  the  axes  x,  y  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin.     The  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written 

z^a:i^-^2yxy  +  (^'tf+  &c.,  (3) 

where  under  the  ike.  are  comprised  higher  powers  and  products  of 
X,  y.  Hence,  if  z  be  taken  very  small  and  of  constant  value,  c,  (3) 
is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it.  If  we  take  x,  y  as  infini- 
tesimals of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of  the  third 
and  higher  orders,  inz.,  p^,x'y,xy-y  <fec.,  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
the  section 

ax^  +  ^yxy  +  ftif^c.  (4> 

This  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  the  indlccUrlx  of  the  surface^ 
and  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  or  a  pair  of  parallel  straight  lines 
according  as  a/3  -  y^  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  zx  its 
d'zjchr,  and  is  therefore  2  a,  and  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  zy  is 
is  similarly  2/3.  For  dzjdx  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  at  0  of 
the  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  xz,  and  is  zero.  The  rate  at 
which  this  zero  tangent  is  increasing  with  x  must  be  the  rate  at  which 
the  tangent  line  is  changing  its  direction  at  0  per  unit  length  of 
displacement  of  the  point  of  contact  along  the  curve.     Hence,  if  2  a 
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is  positive,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  along  the  positive  directioD 
of  z. 

Now,  let  the  axes  of  x,  y  be  turacl  round  through  any  angle  0, 
and  denote  the  new  x,  y  by  x!,  y.     We  have 

x  =  x'coi9~y'imd,    y  =  x'ain0+y'cns6. 
Tlie  equntioQ  of  the  surface  beoomea 

z  =  {acoii'0  +  '2yameeosS  +  ^sin'$)x'' 

-  2{{a  -  /3)sinflcostf  -  ^(cos'fl  -  f.\Ti'e))xy 
+  (a8in'tf-:?ysin*coafl  +  /3co9'fl)y. 
The  curvature  in  the  plane  of  x'::'  ia 

2(acoa'(J+2y8intfco8fl  +  /)8in'fl) 
and  that  in  the  plane  of  y'z  in 

2(a  sin'  fl  -  2-y ain  tf  cos  fl  +  /}  cos'fl). 

The  sum  of  these  curvatures  is  2((i  +  /j),  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  iu  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  through 
the  normal  has  always  the  same  value.  If,  then,  the  curvature  has 
its  maximum  value  in  a  plane  through  the  normal  it  has  its  minimum 
value  in  the  plane  through  the  normal  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
These  are  called  the  principal  curvatures,  and  their  sum  is  2  (a  +  /3). 

Consider  now  two  planes  making  angles  8  and  0  +  f20  with  the 
axis  of  X.  The  curvature  is  2  (acos'(J  +  2Tsinflco8e  +  /jMn'e),  and 
the  portion  of  the  surface  between  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fraction  dQjn  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  this  eKpression,  Hence,  for  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  beyond  the  surface  on  a  filament  having  its 
base  at  0,  of  unit  cross-section,  and  imbedded  in  the  attracting  mass 

K±  ^-///(acos'fl  +  2y8inflcosfl  +  (jsin*fl)(ifl 

=  A-±^Z^{a  +  /3)  =  ir±i^(i  +  i,),  (5> 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  surface  is 
concave  or  convex.  R  and  R  denote  the  two  princijMl  radii  of 
curvature. 

68:^.  Energy  Theory  of  Capillarity.  Surface  lensioo  Identical 
with  Energy  per  Unit  of  Surface. — Some  twenty-five  years  later 
a  new  theory  of  capillarity  was  given  by  Gauss,  in  which  the  idea 
of  the  energy  of  the  substance  was  employed.  The  molecules  of 
the  fluid  being  supposed  to  act  on  one  another,  and  on  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  with  forces  which 
are  functions  of  the  distance  between  the  particles,  an  expression  can 
be  written  down  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the 
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principle  ibat  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  to  become  less, 
the  form  of  the  surface  in  different  cases  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
OauBs  diticuBsed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  restrictions  as  to  tlie 
law  of  force  between  the  particles  I'equired  to  bring  the  conclusions 
of  theory  into  harmony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
unexplained  by  Laplace  was  fully  covered  by  Gauss's  theory,  the 
observed  fact  that  when  a  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  the 
fluid  surface  always  meete  the  solid  at  the  same  angle.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  superficial  tension,  and  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fluid  ^vith  a  solid. 

The  theory  of  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  superficial  tension  than  does  the  theoiy  of  Laplace.  For,  if  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number  of 
molecules  wbich  now  lie  in  or  near  the  surface  have  been  withdrawn 
from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  molecular 
attractions,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  substance  from 
outside  to  effect  tbe  extension.  Consequently,  apart  from  any  change 
of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  gravity,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  substance  bss  in  this  case  been  increased 
from  i'j  to  A'|,  where  i',  -  A'^  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
external  forces  in  extending  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  )ncrea.sed 
from  N„  to  iS',,  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  stretching  the  film  is 
(£,  -  A',)/{.'>|  -  A\).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  £j  again 
towards  A',,  that  is  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  no 
account  of  the  molecular  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fluid  beyond,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  phenomena 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  this 
FiQ.  330.  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist, 

but  the  reader  must  not  be  led  into  any  too  gross 
conception  of  its  i-eolity. 

Let  AB  be  a  Hue  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  then 
along  the  surface  across  any  element  da  of  AB  ibe 
film  tends  to  conti-act.     Let  /'  be  the  force  across 
lis  ;  Fjd»  is  called  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted    by  T.     It  will  be  clear 
that  if  the  film  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  surface  tension  must  be  the  same  at  all  points.     If  the 
film  be  .'stretched  from  area  S^  to  6';  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  have  T{^Sy  -  tS^)  =  work  spent  from  external  sources 
in  increasing  this  area.     For  let  the  boundary  be  displaced  along  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  «i  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.     The  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  (which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)  across  an  element  da  of   the 
boundary  Ls  TucosOds.     But  mcos9(&  is  the  area  di!  described  by 
the  element  da,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching 
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the  film  is/TdS,  the  integral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  places  where  0  is  greater  than  k/2  the  element  of  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is,  thei«  is  there  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  be  constant  the  work  done  is  T/d.'i  or  T{.S,  -  S„).  Clearly  on  the 
supposition  of  constant  tension  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
Kurfaoe  of  area  S  is  TS.  T  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the 
energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  surface. 

As  an  elementary  eicnmple  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and 
is  filled  by  n  soap-film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizontal 
wire  which  is  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  I  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  wire  is  77.  IF  the  wire  is  pulled  down  a 
distance  k  the  work  done  is  Tkl,  that  is  T-i',  if  S  denote  the  increase 
Ik  of  surface.  The  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  measurinf;  the  force  TV. 

6B4.  Tberm&l  Change  in  Stretching  &  Liquid  Surface. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  it«  temperature  chanj^es,  falling  as 
a  rule;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperature  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  wuter-film  the 
amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture constant  as  the  film  is  extended,  is  dynamically  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surf  ace' tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is  a  function  of  the  temperature ;  the 
theory  of  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  ThemwdyTimnica. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  T  is  that  of  force  per  unic  length, 
that  is  [MT''\ 

Let  Fig.  AiM  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  straight,  or 
only  so  slightly  curved  that  it  may  be  regarded 
aH  I^traight,  The  section  is  supposed  made  by 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wall  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  T'T'be  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  P,  the  angle 
M'PT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  P. 
In  moRl  cases  the  three  media  A,  B,  ('  in  contact  at  P  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercury  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  lfV'7'  is  about 
4X°.  Frequently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  WPT  is  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  /S  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  oF  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 

I!'*.'i.  "Triangle  of  TenmonB."^In  some  cases  the  thi«e  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  and  theoretically  it  might 
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appear  that  there  should  be  equilibrum  with  the  three  surfaces, 
inclined  to  one  another,  so  that  each  of  the  di£ferent  tensions  T„  7*,,  1\ 
in  a  plane  cutting  the  meeting  edge  at  right  angles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
triangle  of  forces.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,* 
the  triangle  of  tensions  is  never  possible,  for  one  of  three  fluids 
will  always  flow  over  the  separating  surface  of  the  other  two.  All 
experimenters  have  arrived  at  this  result.  For  example,  Marangoni 
{Pogg,  Ann,  143,  1871)  states  that  "the  interface  between  two 
fluids  has  a  smaller  surface-tension  than  the  difference  of  the  sur- 
face-tensions of  the  substances  themselves  (with  the  exception  of 
quicksilver)."  Thus,  if  we  have  two  fluids  of  which  the  surface- 
tensions  in  contact  with  air  are  T^^  T^,  the  surface  tension  T^^ 
of  the  two  in  contact  is  less  than  Ty  -  T^  Hence  ^,  >  7^,  +  7\,  and 
the  fluid  T^  is  spread  over  the  surface  separating  the  fluid  of 
tension  7\  from  air.  A  drop  of  oil  cannot  stand  upon  water  unless 
the  water  is  already  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  Nor  is  mercury 
really  an  exception.  As  has  been  proved  by  Quincke,  a  drop  of 
water  will  spread  over  the  surface  of  clean  mercury ;  in  ordinary- 
circumstances  a  drop  of  water  only  stands  on  a  mercury  surface 
because  of  the  existence  over  the  latter  of  a  greasy  film. 

686.  Film  of  Oil  on  Surface  of  Water.  Effect  of  Oil  on 
Waves. — A  di-op  of  oil  placed  on  a  water  surface  immediately  spreads 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  surface,  and  thus  the  efiective  superficial 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  altered.  After  the  film  has  become 
thin,  still  further  thinning  increases  the  surface-tension.  Thus,  if 
the  water  changes  the  form  of  its  surface,  as  in  wave-motion,  where 
there  is  contraction  of  the  area  there  is  thickening  of  the  oil  film  and 
consequent  diminution  of  tension,  and  where  there  is  extension  of 
area  there  is  thinning  of  the  film  and  increase  of  tension.  Forces 
are  thus  called  into  play  which  tend  to  restore  the  former  configui-a- 
tiou,  and  the  film  of  oil  opposes  the  periodic  changes  of  area  of 
surface  involved  in  wave- propagation.  The  ripples  and  small  super- 
imposed waves  are  by  this  action  smoothed  out,  and  the  effect  which 
these  would  have  in  causing  the  crests  of  the  lai^ge  waves  to  advance 
and  break  aie  avoided.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  oil  upon 
waves  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.t 

687.  Effect  of  Alteration  of  Thickness  on  Surface-Tensions. — 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  tbat  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
surface-tension  with  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  film  is  shown 
also  by  films  of  soap  and  water.  Let  a  soap-film  be  caught  in  a 
ring  of  wire  by  dipping  the  ring  into  a  flat  dish  containing  a  soap- 
solution.  If  the  plane  of  the  ring  be  kept  horizontal  every  part  of 
the  film  must  have  the  same  tension.  But  if  the  plane  be  held  in 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  film  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tension  at  the  top  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom, 

♦  "On  The  Theory  of  Surface  Forces,"   Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1S90  ]  see  also  Lord 
Raylelgh's  note  in  Maxwell's  Theory  of  lleat^  10th  edition,  p.  287. 
t  BrU.  Aisn.  Rep.,  1880. 
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by  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  film.  The  liquid  slowly  di-ains  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
and  the  film  thins  above.  This  goes  on  until  the  upper  part  reaches 
a  certain  limiting  thickness  when  the  surface-tension  begins  to 
diminish  and  the  film  breaks.  This  takes  places  when  the  thickness 
becomes  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  limiting  thickness  enables  an  estimate  of  these  dimensions  to 
be  arrived  at.  Experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Professors  Reinold  and  RUcker.*  The  results  will  be  described  in 
vol.  ii. 

688.  Diminution  of  Surface-Tension  of  Water  produced  by  Dis- 
solved Substances. — The  solubility  of  a  substance  in  water  leads  to 
a  gradation  of  surface-tension  from  the  value  for  pure  water  to  that 
for  as  strong  a  solution  of  the  substance  as  may  be  made.  For 
example,  a  fragment  of  camphor  placed  on  water  dissolves,  and  the 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  diminished,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greater  the  amount  of  camphor  present  in  the  water  at  the 
surface.  If  this  be,  as  it  usually  is,  unequal  round  the  piece  of 
camphor,  the  substance  is  pulled  towards  the  side  on  which  there  is 
gieater  tension  ;  and  the  curious  motions  of  a  piece  of  camphor  on 
water  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  camphor  dissolves,  the  part 
dissolved  is  drawn  out  in  consequence  of  the  superior  tension 
of  the  surrounding  water-surface.  If  the  surface  be  touched  by 
the  finger  the  motion  may  be  stopped  by  the  film  of  grease  com- 
municated to  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  clean  surface  of  the  w*ater. 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  determined  the  thickness  of  olive  oil  necessary  to 
stop  the  motion  of  small  fragments  of  camphor,  by  determining  the 
weight  of  oil  added  and  the  area  of  the  vessel.  He  found  that  '8 
milligramme  upon  a  circular  surface  84  cms.  in  diameter  sufficed. 
This  gives  a  film  1'6  x  10''  cm.  thick  :  and  Lord  Rayleigh  estimates 
that  a  thickness  of  2  millionths  of  a  millimetre  would  have  been 
enough  if  the  surface  had  been  perfectly  clean  to  begin  with. 

The  diminution  of  surface-tension  produced  by  adding  alcohol  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  flooding  an  inclined  plate  of  glass  with  water 
coloured  by  aniline,  and  then  drawing  horizontally  along  the  middle 
of  the  adhering  coating  of  water  a  cameVs-hair  brush  which  has  been 
dipped  in  alcohol.  The  liquid  will  be  drawn  on  each  side  from  the 
alcohol,  and  will  run  upwards  on  the  upper  side  and  downwards  on 
the  lower  side,  leaving  bare  the  middle  part  of  the  plate.  The  running 
up  will  continue  until  the  liquid  has  become  so  deep  on  the  plate  that 
it  flows  back  by  the  action  of  gravity.  If  a  brush  dipped  in  ether 
be  held  close  to  the  surface  of  the  layer  of  water,  the  water  will  be 
drawn  away  from  that  place  all  i*ound. 

689.  The  "  Tears  of  Strong  Wine." — In  the  same  way,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  is  to  be  explained  the 
phenomenon  of  **  tears  of  strong  wine."  Wine  partially  filling  a 
bottle  or  glass  gives  a  film  standing  up  round   the  side,  which  is 

♦  PhU.  Tram.  R.  S.  188L 
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continuous  with  a  thin  film  wetting  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  From 
this  the  alcohol  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  water,  and  so  the 
tension  increases.  The  tension  being  stronger  above,  the  liquid  is 
pulled  up  the  sides  until  it  runs  down  in  drops.  If  the  wine  is  con- 
tained in  a  partially  filled  stoppered  bottle  the  motion  does  not  go  on, 
as  the  evaporation  ceases  when  the  vapour  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
liquid.  The  motion  can  be  made  to  begin,  however,  by  opening  the 
bottle  and  drawing  off  the  vapour  by  sucking  it  up  through  a 
tube  inserted  so  that  its  lower  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  the  "tears" 
will  not  be  shown.  A  solution  of  about  25  per  cent,  strength  gives 
the  best  effect. 

690.  Elevation  and  Depression  of  Liquid  in  Tubes  and  between 
Plates. — iWe  can  now  explain  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid 


Fig.  332. 


Fig.  333. 


Fig.  334. 


in  a  tube  or  between  two  plates.  Fig.  J532  shows  the  elevation  of 
water  in  a  gla.ss  tube  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  surface  in  a 
wide  outer  vessel,  Fig.  33:^  the  depression  of  a  fluid  like  mercury  in 
a  similar  tube.  In  bhe  case  of  water  the  general  result  of  experiments 
gives  zero  for  the  angle  of  contact,  that  is  the  air- angle  is  180°, 
in  the  case  of  mercury  the  angle  is  finite  and  about  48°.  Consider 
two  points,  one  P  on  the  free  level  surface  in  the  outer  vessel,  the 
other  Q  on  the  surfax^  of  the  meniscus  in  the  tube,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  the  surface 
is  K,  at  the  same  level  under  the  tube  it  is  JST  -  ^JI{l/r^  +  1/r,),  if  r^,  r, 
be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  Q,  and  ;:;  be  its 
height  above  P.  Since  these  two  pressures  must  be  the  same  we 
have 


or  writing  2T  for  II y 


(fi) 


Figs.  334  and  335  show  more  exactly  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
^ide  tubes.     The  dotted  line  in  each  case  is  the  undisturbed  level. 
If  the  tube  be  of  small  radius  a,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  r^  must 
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be  very  nearly  equal  to  r,.  At  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  r^  is 
equal  to  r^ :  calling  each  r  we  have 

9PZ^-2tI.  (7) 

T 

If  the  liquid  meet  the  tube  at  a  finite  angle  a,  the  curvature  in  a 
meridian  section  at  the  edge  is,  we  suppose,  1/r',  that  in  the  other 
normal  plane  is  cos  a/a.  For  the  surface  at  the  line  of  contact  with 
the  tube  is  inclined  at  the  angle  a  to  the  generating  lines  of  the 
tubular  surface.  Hence  a  narrow  ring  of  the  surface  at  that  line 
must  coincide  with  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  a/cos  a.     Hence  if  z 

Fig.  335. 


be  the  height  of  the  edge  of  the  meniscus  above  the  free  surface 
level  we  have 

,p.=r(U^-).  (8) 

But  the  total  upward  pull  exerted  by  the  film  upon  the  fluid  is 
'JiraTcosa,  and  if  h  be  the  mean  height  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised, 
we  have 

TT  argph  =  2  tt  a^'cos  a, 
or 

gph=2TS^'^.  (9) 

Now,  since  the  tube  is  very  narrow,  h  is  very  nearly  equal  to  «, 
and  therefore 

gph^T(^,  +  ^y  (10) 

that  is  /  =  a/cos  a,  and  the  two  radii  of  curvature  axe  to  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  the  same  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus.  But,  at 
the  lowest  point  gpz  =  2T/ry  if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  there  : 
hence  we  have  there  also  1/r  =  cos  a/a,  and  each  of  the  curvatures  is 
the  same  both  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  meniscus  and  also  at  the 
edge,  and  they  must  be  the  same  approximately  at  all  points.  The 
meniscus  is  therefore  part  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  a/cos  a. 

If  the  angle  of  contact  is  zero,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  a.  This 
is  the  case  for  water  and  for  every  liquid  which  wets  a  solid  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube  is  inversely  as  the 
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radius  of  the  tube.  The  same  \s.w  holds  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  near  parallel  plates ;  but  here  the  formula  is  slightly 
dijSerent.  There  is  only  one  curvature,  which  is  cos  a/a,  if  a  be  the 
half  distance  between  the  plates  and  a  the  angle  of  contact.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  if  A  be  the  mean  height  we  have 


gph=T 


COR  a 


a 


(11) 


The  height  h  is  thus  only  half  that  for  a  tube  of  diameter  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  this  case  if  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curved 
surface  be  r,  the  height  z  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  is  given  by 


T 

gpz=- 


r 


(12) 


Fig.  336. 


Of  course,  if  the  surface  be  convex,  the  depth  h  to  which  any  point 
at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  rp  r,  is  sunk  below  the  f  J^ee 
surface  is  given  by  (6),  and  the  depression  between  the  plates  by  (1 2). 
This  is  the  case  in  which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the 

tube,  as,  for  example,  water  within 
a  tube  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil. 

An  interesting  experiment  illus- 
trating the  law  of  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  is  made  by 
arranging  two  rectangular  plates  of 
glass  so  that  they  touch  along  a 
vertical  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  88(i, 
and  are  slightly  separated  by  a  thin 
wedge  at  the  other  two  vertical 
edges,  and  placing  them  Avith  their 
lower  horizontal  edges  in  a  trough 
of  water  coloured  with  aniline.  If  a  be  the  distance  to  which  the 
wedge  separates  these  latter  edges,  and  I  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
plates,  we  have  for  their  distance  apart  at  distance  x  from  the  vertical 
edge  at  which  they  are  in  contact  xajL  Approximately,  therefore, 
the  height  z  to  which  the  water  rises  at  this  point  is  given  by 
gpz  «  Tljxa,     Hence 

xz^T^-,  (l;n 

gpa 

that  is  0:2;  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  curve  of  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  plate  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  of  which  the  vertical  edge 
of  contact  of  the  plates  and  a  line  along  either  plate  coincident  with 
the  surface  are  the  asymptotes. 

691.  Form  of  Sm^ace  near  Plane  Plate  dipping  into  Liquid. — 
Consider  now  the  form  of  the  surface  on  either  side  of  a  plane  plate 
which  dips  into  a  liquid.     Fig.  837  shows  the  form  of  the  surface,  at 
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any  rate,  at  all  points  which  are  not  infinitely  close  to  the  wall. 
The  form  will  be  given  for  any  angle  of  contact  by  drawing  the 
plate  ill  position  so  as  to  intersect  the  film  at  the  proper  angle.  A 
hection  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
edge  in  which  the  liquid  meets  the  plate,  must  be  the  Imea  dastica, 
since  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  of  this  section  of  the  surface 

Fig.  337, 


is  proportional  to  the  vertical  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
undisturbed  level.  Hence  if  c  be  a  constant  the  equation  of  the 
section  is  as  we  have  seen  in  §  655 

.r  =  -  (4a»  -  i/y  +  alog-"  +  (^«'  -  ?/)■  +  c.  (14) 

If  the  value  a  J2  -  a]og(l  +  \/2)  be  chosen  for  c,  0  will  b^  taken  at 
the  foot  of  the  vertical  tangent  and  is  measured  horizontally  and  y 
vertically.  OA,  the  height  of  the  point  of  contact  above  0,  is 
aJ2. 

If  jo  denote  di//dx,  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  is  {dp/dx)/{l  +  jf/^)|, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  the  ordinate  y  of  the 
point  by  the  equation. 

dp 
rp     dx  (lo) 

If  we  put  a-  for  Tjgp  the  equation  becomes 

A  first  integi'al  of  this  equation  is  obtained  by  multiplying  both 
sides  by  p  and  integrating.     This  gives 


a* 


(1  +f) 


■J=iy+^=iy^-^*^  (17) 


since  ^  =  0  where  /?  ='  0.  Thus,  if  Q  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
at  any  point  to  the  axis  of  x^  this  equation  may  be  written,  since 
p  =  tan  0,  in  the  form  or  cos  Q  —  ar-  ^y*,  or  a\\  -  cos  Q)  —  Jy*,  that  is 
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2a 


(18) 


692.  Theory  of  Large  Drop  on  Horizontal  Plate  or  Babble  of 
Air  below  Plate. — ^We  can  make  various  applications  of  this  last 
result.  Drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  E^  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  is  horizontal,  we  obtain  approximately  the  meridianal  section 
of  a  very  largo  circular  air  bubble  in  water  below  a  glass  plate  well 
wetted  by  the  liquid,  that  is  a  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the 
axis  of  figure. 

The  height  of  the  bubble  \sKE,  and  this  is  given  by  (17)  with  the 
negative  value  of  the  radical  (1  +jir)^.  Hence,  y  =  2a  for  this  point. 
The  height  of  the  point  A  above  the  axis  of  abscissae  is  a  J 2,  since 
y  =  2asin|0,  and0  =  9O^ 

If  the  height  of  the  bubble  or  the  height  of  the  point  A  be 
measured,  the  surface  tension  can  be  calculated  subject  to  a  correction 
required  for  the  neglect  of  the  curvature  in  the  other  normal  plane.  | 

698.  Determination  of  Surface  Tension  from  Bubbles  and  Drops. 
— In  a  case  in  which  the  air  angle  of  contact  is  a,  let  a  horizontal 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  C,  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined 
at  that  angle  to  the  horizontal.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  ordinate, 
h  say,  of  that  point 

A  =  2asinia.  (19) 

Let  this,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bubble,  be  measured.  Let  also 
the  height  OA ,  that  is  a  J2,  be  measured.  Then  a  is  known^  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  determination  of  p  to  enable  the  surface 
tension  to  be  calculated.  Also  since  a  is  known  the  angle  of  contact 
can  be  calculated  by  (1 9). 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  large  drops  of  liquid  resting  on  a 
horizontal  plate  which  they  do  not  wet ;  for  example,  a  drop  of  mercury 

resting  on  a  glass  plate,  as  in  Fig.  388. 
If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  top  of 
the  drop  and  y  be  measured  down- 
wards, the  formulse  given  above  apply 
without  change.  The  density  p  i&, 
however,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
forming  the  drop. 

Measurement  of  drops  for  the 
determination  of  surface  tension  was  recommended  by  (rauss  in  his 
memoir  on  Capillarity,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  with  much  care 
by  Quincke.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  theory  is  imper- 
fect, as  the  complete  differential  equation  is  not  (16),  but 


Fig.  338. 


a 


dp 
^  f     dx       ,  cosB] 

T       J 


^1  +p')i 


=y. 


(20) 


where   r  is  the   i^adius  of  the   horizontal   section  of   the  drop  at 
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which  the  curvature  ia  taken,  and  0  ie  the  angle  which  the  normal 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  section.  If  A  be  the  radius 
of  the  greatest  section,  and  x  the  abscissa  of  the  point  r  =  R-x,  and  0 
is  the  complement  of  tan -'p.  Hence,  ooe6=p/  Jl +ff,  and  the 
equation  is 


dx 


^  =y-  <-') 


*■  H-p--)5     (R-x)Jl+p- 

This  equation  has  been  fully  treated  by  I^place  in  a  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Meeanvfue  Cile«le,  in  which  he  dia- 
cnsses  further  the  subject  of  capillarity.  He  compares  with  theory 
the  height,  measured  by  GayLussac,  of  a  drop  of  mercury  a  decimetre 
in  diameter  taking  the  angle  of  contact  as  48°,  and  finds  3'!it)7  milli- 
metres for  the  height,  as  against  the  observed  height  3'378  milli- 
metres. The  height  of  a  drop  of  tbe  same  size  had  been  previously 
found  by  Segner  to  be  S-40Gr  millimetres. 

The  con-ectiou  of  the  surface  tension  of  mercury  required  for 
this  term  has  been  calculated  by  Wortbington,  P/iiL  May.  Jan.  1883. 

6i>4.  Plateau's  Experiments. — Some  remarkable  experiments 
were  made  by  Plateau  with  drops  of  olive  oil  immersed  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  adjusted  to  have  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  so  that  the  figure  of  a  mass  of  it  could  be  studied  without 
any  distortion  except  that  due  to  motion  imposed  upon  the  mass.  It 
was  seea  that  the  figure  of  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  spherical  when  at 
rest  under  no  force,  a  result  that  of  course  must  hold  for  all  fluids. 
The  surface-film  contracts  so  as  to  take  the  smalletit  area  consistent 
with  a  given  volume,  and  that  involves,  as  is  well  known,  the  spherical 
figure.  The  spherical  figure  is  the  only  one  of  finite  extent  which, 
when  there  is  no  constraint  as  to  boundary,  will  satisfy  the  condition 
that 


Ji,     J{, 


(2-2) 


where  aba  constant,  which  must  bold  at  all  points. 

Also,  when  one  of  these  drops  was  pierced  through  its  centre  by 
a  vertical  wire  oiled  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  drop,  and  the  wire  was 
turned  round  its  own  axis  the  drop  bulged  out  horizontally  under 
centrifugal  force  until  ultimately,  under  some  little  disturbance,  an 
equatorial  ring  parted  from  the  main  body  and  remained  rot>iling 
round  the  equator  of  the  central  mass,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn  about 
the  equator  of  that  planet. 

Many  other  remat-kable  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Plateau, 
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preparing  the  solution,  can  be  kept  in  existence  for  days  and  studied 
in  various  positions,  and  can  be  attached  to  boundaries  of  different 
shapes.*  In  these  cases  the  tension  of  the  film  may  be  taken  as 
twice  the  tension  of  either  surface. 

Let  the  bulb  be  closed,  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  it, 
and  P  be  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If  R^^  R^  be  the  prin- 
cipal radii  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have 


1       1 ^p-P 


R,     R, 


(23) 


\. 


696.  Oylindrical  Film. — As  an  illustration,  take  a  film  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  bounded  by  two  spherical  caps.  This  is  very 
easily  formed  by  suspending  two  circles  of  wire  in  horizontal  planes 

at  a  suitable  vertical  distance  apart,  and  so  that 
Fig.  339.  their  centres  are  in  one  vertical.     This  can  be  done 

by  supporting  the  lower  circle  by  three  diverging 
legs  of  wire,  and  the  upper  one  by  three  thin 
diverging  threads  attached  at  points  in  the  ring, 
then  taking  up  a  portion  of  soap  solution  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  or  tube,  placing 
the  end  of  the  tube  between  the  rings  and  blowing 
the  bubble  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  both 
rings.  If  the  tube  is  then  gently  withdrawn  while 
the  finger  closes  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
bubble  can  be  left  resting  whole  between  the  rings. 
If,  then,  the  upper  ring  be  vertically  raised,  the  film 
between  them  will  be  stretched,  and  will,  as .  its 
length  increases,  approach  the  cylindrical  form.  For 
by  the  raising  of  the  upper  ring  the  curvature  in  a 
vertical  section  through  the  axis  is  diminished,  while 
the  curvature  in  a  horizontal  section  is  increased. 
When  the  curvature  in  the  vertical  section  has  become  zero,  the 
curvature  of  the  other  is  at  each  point  1/a,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
either  ring.  The  caps  closing  the  ends  will  be  spherical.  If  a  be 
the  radius  of  either  ring,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
inside  and  outside  being p- P  as  before,  we  have  for  the  cylindrical 
body  of  the  film 

2t1=^P-P.  (24) 


a 


Also  if  r  be  the  radius  of  a  spherical  cap,  we  have 

4:T1=p-P. 
r 


(->:.) 


*  Take  1  part  Marseilles  soap  cut  in  small  pieces,  dissolve  in  40  parts  by 
weight  of  distilled  water  moderately  warm ;  filter  and  then  mix  15  parts  by 
volame  with  11  of  pare  glycerine,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  week.  On  the 
eighth  day  cool  to  3^0.  for  6  hours,  then  filter,  placing  in  the  filter  a  closed  test- 
tabe  containing  ice  to  prevent  deposit  from  re-dissolving.  Repeat  filtering  nntil 
solution  is  clear,  then  put  away  in  stoppered  bottles  at  ordinary  temperature. 
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Hence  2jr=  \ja,  or  2a^t*.  The  radius  of  the  ends  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Hence  we  have  (Fig.  339)  rBina  =  ^, 
oreina  =  J,  that  isa  =  80°. 

(i<J7.  The  Oatenoid. — If  the  spherical  caps  be  punctured,  the 
pressure  outside  aud   ioaide  the  cylindrical  film  will   at  once   be 
etjualised,  and  the  cylindrical  form  will  disappear;  and  the  surface 
will  become  one  of  resolution  about  the  line 
of    centres    of    the    two    ciircles,     having  ^o.  340. 

double  curvature  at  each  point  given    by 
the  equation 


-rj-r: 


But  if  1/S|  be  the  curvature  in  a  plane 
through  the  axis,  a  meridianal  plane  as  we 
ehall  call  it,  the  curvature  1/R,  in  the 
pbkne  perpendicular  to  this,  and  also  con- 
taining the  normal  at  the  point  P,  is,  by 
Meunier's  theorem,*  connected  with  the  dis- 
tance of  P  from  the  axis  by  the  equation  1/fl, 


distance  of  the  point  P  from  the  e 


is,  and  0  is  the  angle  MP^ 


r^  -R,aos6.  (27) 

Hence  the  curvature  in  the  meridianal  plane  is  opposite  to  that  in 
the  other  normal  plane,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  former 
plane  is  P^V,  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  intersection  of  the 
normal  with  the  aids  of  the  surface.  The  section  of  the  surface  by  an 
axial  plane  is  thus  (§  S'ii  above),  a  catenary  of  which  the  axis  is 
the  directrix.     Hence  the  surface  is  called  a  catetwid. 

If  the  wires  be  brought  closer  to  one  another,  or  carried  farther 
open  than  corresponds  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  film  between 
them,  the  film  will  in  the  former  case  bulge  out  convex  in  a  meridian- 
plane,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  pressed  in  by  the  outer  air.     If  we 

*  This  theorem  connects  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  aii7  point  P  in  any 
normal  piano  with  the  curvature  in  a  section  intersecting  the  former  plane  in 
a  tangent  line  to  the  surface  at  the  point.  If  It  be  Che  tadins  of  curratare  in 
the  normal  plane,  aud  a  the  angle  between  the  two  planes,  the  radios  of  curva- 
ture in  the  other  plane  is  Acosa.  For  the  interseotions  of  the  two  planes  at 
P  inQnitel;  nearly  coincide  over  a  small  arc  di,  which  has  its  centre  at  P. 
The  chords  of  these  two  nearly  coincident  arcs  are  in  the  limit  of  the  same 
length.  But  if  d  be  the  distance  of  the  chord  from  P  in  the  normal  section, 
the  distance  of  the  other  chord  from  Pia  rf/coso.  If  20  be  the  angle  subtended 
by  rfn  at  the  centre  of  curvature  in  the  normal  section,  we  have  fi(l  -cos0)  =  d, 
orsiuce«issmalU/e0>-(f,  that  is  ifl a'/ R^d.  Similarly  if  r  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  in  the  other  section  Idi'jr-il/cosa.  Hence  t-Rixbo,  which  is 
H earner's  theorem. 
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suppose  (Fig.  340)  8  to  increase  from  P  to  Q,  we  shall  have  for  the 
curvature  at  P,  -dO/ds. 

Also,  if  y  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis  of  the  curve,  we 
have  for  the  curvature  in  the  other  plane  cos  6/^.     Hence, 

dB  ,  cos^     1  ,.)^v 

da       y       a 

if  2a  denote  2T/{p-P).  But  oos6  =  y/py  where  p  is  P^Y,  the  radius 
of  curvature  in  the  second  normal  plane,  and  sin  6  =  dyjds.  Hence, 
da  —  dy/ain  6,  and  the  equation  just  written  becomes 

-  y^n6d6  +  cos  6dy  =  —ydy, 

a 

of  which  the  integral  is 

yCO&e  =  ^  +  C,  (1^0) 

where  C  is  a  constant.     Kow  coad  =  y/p,  and  therefore 


698.  Capillary  Sur£a.ce8  of  Revolution,  (feneration  of  XJndnloid, 
Catenoid,  and  Nodoid. — Now  let  the  curve  FQ  be  described  by  the 
rolling  of  another  curve  along  the  axis,  touching  that  line  at  y. 

FM  is  the  perpendicular  let 
Fig.  341.  fall  from  the  point  F  on  the 

tangent  to  the  rolling  curve. 
The  relation  between  the 
radius  vector  p  and  y  given 
by  (30)  is  exactly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  length  of 
the    radius   vector  p   drawn 

• —     from   the  focus  of    a  conic 

section  to  a  point  on  tlie 
curve  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  focus  on  the 
tangent  to  the  conic  section  at  P.  This  the  reader  may  make 
out  at  once  for  the  ellipse  by  compaiing  with  the  ecjuations  of 
§  79  above.  One  semi-axis  of  the  conic  is  a,  the  other  is  J^aC- 
Hence  the  curve  is  that  traced  out  by  the  focus  of  a  conic  section  as 
it  rolls  along  the  axis  of  the  curve. 

When  the  rolling  curve  is  an  ellipse  the  curve  ti-aced  by  the  focus 
is  called  the  unduloid  ;  when  the  curve  is  a  parabola  the  curve  is  a 
nodoid,  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops  as  shown  in  Fig.  J541. 

699.  Stability  of  Cylinder  and  Catenoid. — We  have  not  space 
to  deal  with  the  stability  of  the  cylinder  and  catenoid.  For  the 
investigations  the  reader  may  refer  to  Clerk  Maxwell's  article  on 
Capillarity  in  the  Encyclopo'dia  Britannica,  1 9th  edition.  The  results 
are  that  a  cylindrical  film  between  the  edges  of  two  parallel  circular  end 
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plates,  and  acted  on  by  no  forces,  is  stable  only  when  the  distance 
between  the  plates  is  greater  than  half  the  circumference. 

A  catenoid  bounded  at  the  enda  by  two  open  rings  is  stable  when 
the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  generating  catenary  intersect 
above  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  that  is  before  reaching  the  axis  of 
the  catenoid. 

The  former  case  is  of  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  stability 
of  a  jet  of  fluid.  Cylindrical  portions  longer  than  the  limit  stated 
will  break  up  into  detached  pieces, 
each  of  which  will  tend  to  become 
spherical,  imd  if  they  continue  to 
move  freely  under  the  action  of 
gravity  will  end  by  becoming 
spherical  after  a.  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vibrations  about  the 
spherical  figure. 

70(1.  Influence  of  Surface  TeQ- 
sioa  on  Propagation  of  Waves. — 

The  influence  of  capillary  action  on  the  velocity  of  propagation  has 
been  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  Tlie  velocity  of  propagation  of 
waves  in  water,  which  are  short  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the 
wat«r,  is  given  by  the  equation 

pi) 


,/ 


=7'^ 


where  X  is  the  wave  length,  and  y  is  such  that  (jpa  is  the  pressure  at 
a  depth  s  below  the  surface  at  any  point.  In  ordinary  cases  g  is 
simply  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  But  the  action  of  surface 
tension  is  to  increuse  the  pres.sure  at  any  depth  s  if  the  surface  be 
convex,  and  to  diminish  it  if  tbe  surface  be  concave.  Let  the  wave 
profile  along  the  direction  of  propagation  be  given  by 


n  surface-level .    We 


and  the  pressure  at  the  surface  due  to  the  curvature  is  therefore 

The  pressure  at  the  mean  surface-level  is  this  together  with  ypy, 
so  that  the  whole  pressure  there  is  g{l +iTr-2'l'jp\-)pi/.      Hence, 

*  "  II jdrokinctic  Solutions  and  ObseiTBtioDB,''  PhU.  Mag.  Oct.  1871. 
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the  wave  propagation  takes  place  as  if  gravity  were  increased  from 
g  to  ^(1  +4:T'T/gp\^),     Hence,  the  velocity  of  propagation  is 


This  will  have  different  values  for  different  values  of  p.  It  will 
have  its  least  value  when  g\/2  ir  =  2irT/\p,  that  is,  when  X^  =  4  v^TJgpy 
and  then 


-K?- 


(34) 


701.  Waves  and  Bipples. — ^Values  for  which  X  is  greater  than 
2  TT  JTjgp  are  controlled  more  by  gravity  than  by  surface  tension ; 
waves  for  which  X  is  less  than  this  limit  are  controlled  more  by  sur- 
face tension  than  by  gravity.  The  latter  Lord  Kelvin  calls  ripples. 
Bipples  are  very  clearly  seen  when  a  fine  fishing  line  is  held  stretched 
by  a  plummet  sunk  in  water  from  a  boat,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  for- 
ward. A  pattern  of  waves  extending  to  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  line  is  produced.  The  waves  travel  out  from  the  line  in  front  in 
the  water  (which  just  at  the  line  is  moving  with  the  same  speed) 
until  a  point  is  reached  where,  in  consequence  of  the  slower 
motion  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  just 
equal  to  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  boat.  This  marks  the  front  of 
the  pattern  of  stationary  waves  which  move  forward  with  the  boat. 
The  stationary  wave  nearest  the  line  is  the  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
then  come  the  two  sets  of  more  rapidly  travelling  waves,  the  gravit^i- 
tion  waves  and  the  ripples.  The  former  increase,  the  latter  diminish 
in  wave  length,  and  both  diminish  in  amplitude  as  the  distance  of 
the  same  increases.  If  w  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves, 
and  V  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  outside  of  the  wave  pattern  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  front  of  the  pattern  inclined  at  the  angle 
6in"^w/F'to  the  direction  of  motion. 

702.  Determination  of  Smrface  Tension  by  Ripples. — This  theo- 
retical result  has  been  tested  by  Lord  Rayleigh  *  and  by  Matthiessen,t 
and  has  been  employed  by  Lord  Rayleigh  for  the  experimental  deter- 
mination of  surface  tension.!  The  method  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  it  is  possible  to  take  precautions  ensure  that  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  kept  clean,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  other 
methods. 

A  shallow  porcelain  tray  10"  by  12"  contained  the  water  ;  the 
waves  were  produced  by  a  straight  edge  of  glass  attached  to  one 
prong  of  a  tuning-fork  maintained  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnet, 

*  "  On  the  Crispations  of  Fluid  resting  upon  a  Vibrating  Support."  Phil- 
Mag,  July  1883. 

t  Wied,  Ann.  38, 1889. 

t  "  On  the  Tension  of  Water  Surfaces,  Clean  and  Contaminated,  investi- 
gated by  the  Method  of  Ripples."    Phil,  Mag.  Nov.  1890. 
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which  had  a  frequency,  determined  by  compariBon  with  standard 
forks,  of  42-12.  The  waves  were  rendered  visible  by  means  of  a  gas 
Hame  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  large  lens  of  about  34  inches 
focus.  The  lens  was  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  flame  was  placed  just  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry,  so  that  the  focus  after  reflexion  and  a  second  passage 
through  the  lens  might  not  coincide  with  the  source. 

A  fork  kept  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  exciter  screened  off  the 
light  of  the  flame  at  each  vibration  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin  plate. 
The  surface  was  thus  rendered  instantaneously  visible  at  each  vibra- 
tion always  in  the  same  phase  of  generation  of  the  waves. 

The  eye  was  placed  close  to  the  focus  to  which  the  reflected  light 
was  brought,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  sensitive  that  waves  were 
seen  which  were  perfectly  invisible  when  the  surface  was  viewed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  somewhat  graver  fork  was  used 
(frequency  40*9),  and  tbe  results  were  found  to  be  quite  concordant 
with  those  obtained  by  the  other  fork. 

To  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  a  hoop  of  thin  brass,  of 
breadth  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  water,  was  coiled  up  close 
round  the  dipper  which  generated  the  waves,  and  then  allowed  to 
expand  out  towards  the  edge  of  the  dish.  One  or  two  operations 
cleaned  the  surface  very  thoroughly,  and  they  were  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  impurities  settled  on  the  surface  from  the  air. 

The  number  of  ripples  between  two  points  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  was  counted,  and  this  gave  the  wave  length.  The  known 
period  then  enabled  the  surface  tension  to  be  calculated  by  (33), 
g\jin  being  supposed  negUgible, 

The  mean  result  gave  T  for  water  as  74  dynes  per  Uneal  centi- 
metre at  temperature  65°  Fahr.  This  is  markedly  below  the  value 
(^1  dynes  per  hnear  centimetre)  obtained  by  Quincke  from  obser- 
vations on  air-bubbles  below  glass  plates.  It  agrees,  however,  with 
other  observations  of  Lord  Kayleigh's  ou  the  transverse  oscillations 
of  water  jets,*  for  which  Quincke's  results  gave  too  low  a  wave 
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coDtaining  the  liquid  firmly  attached  to  the  resonance  box.  Liglit 
fi-otn  a  Fiource  Z,  rendered  parallel  to  tlie  condenser  C,  pasees  through  <i 
Blit  iS",  is  projected  by  the  mirror  U  (which  is  adjustable  in  any 
position)  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  thence  reflected  into  the 
rending  microscope,  or  better,  the  telescope  of  a  horizontal  caiheto- 
meter  //.     The  mirror  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  telescope. 

The   monochord    is    maintained    in  vibi'ation    by   an   electrical 
arrangement.      Two  wires,  A  and  B,  are  tuned  to  the  pit<.'li  of  ii 

Fig.  343. 


standard  fork,  and  are  excited  by  electromagnets  £JS,  connected  in 
parallel,  one  nbove  and  the  other  below  its  wire.  The  mercury 
contact  for  each  wire  is  used  as  an  interrupter  for  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  other,  so  that  uniformiiy of  pitch  and  phase  of  thetivo 
wires  is  secured.  The  slit-image  and  the  spider  line  of  the  eye-piece 
are  adjusted  parallel  to  and  exactly  in  coincidence  with  the  image  of 
the  crest  of  a  ripple,  and  the  microscope  (or  telescope)  is  moved  over  vi 
crests.  The  diffei-ence  of  the  scale  readings  d  is  taken  and  gives 
X  =  'itl/m  the  length  of  a  single  ripple.  Measurements  made  in  this 
way  have  been  found  to  agi'ee  within  the  experimental  error  (about 
■ID  per  cent,  on  the  surface  tension)  with  those  obtained  by  a  simple 
Kieries  of  plane  waves  of  small  amplitude,  illuminated  instantaneously 
bj'  a  spavk  and  photographed  on  a  quick  plate  or  measured  by  direct 
observation  with  the  microscope. 

704.  Apparent  Attraction  or  Bepnlsion  between  Two  Plates, 
motion  of  a  Drop  in  a  Tapering  Tube. — When  a  liquid  i-ises 
between  two  clos«  plates  the  plates  appear  to  attract  each  other ; 
but  they  ore  really  pressed  together  by  the  excess  of  pi-essure  on 
the  outer  sides.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  calcnlating  the  force 
in  any  given  case.  Let  water  rise  between  two  plates  placed 
vertical  and  pai-allel  at  a  short  distance  apart  in  a  large  vessel,  to  a 
mean  height  A  above  the  level  in  the  vessel.  The  pressure  at  u 
height  X  is  P  -  l/f^i  if  ^  be  atmospheric  pressure.  Hut  the  pressuitt 
on  the  outside  is  P.  Hence  the  resultant  thrust  on  either  plate  on 
a  horizontal  strip  of  length  I  and  breadth  d-c  is  i/ jil.rdjr.  The  whole 
push  on  a  length  /  of  the  plates  is  ijpl/^rdx  =  ^gfilh'.  If  the  liquid 
has  an  angle  of  contact  a  with  the  plates  a  tei-m  77sinn  must  lie 
added. 
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If  the  surface  of   the  liquid  between  the  plates  be  below  the 
out&tde  undisturbed  level  and  the  plates  be  close,  the  plates  appear  to 
repel  each  other  with  a  force  wbit^  can  be  calcu- 
lated in  tbe  same  way.  Fi'^-  344. 

Consider  a  circular  layer  of  liquid  between 
two  close   parallel   hori«)ntal   plates       Let    the 
angle  of  contact  be  a.     The  surface  will  be  con- 
ceive in  any  section  at  right  angles  to  the  plates     ^ 
and  through   their  centre,  and   convex   in  any     Z-^ 
sfction  parallel  to  the  plates.  -£- 

If  d  he  the  disfavnce  of  the  plates  apart,  the  ----- 
r:wliu.s  of  curvature  the  in  tirst  section  is  approxi-  -" 
mately  iil/cosa,  so  that  the  curvature  is  :Jcosn/<^.     --■- 
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In  the  cairymg  out  of  such  experiments  it  is  essential  that  the 
tubes  should  be  most  carefully  cleaned  by  the  most  efficient  chemical 
methods,  and  that  the  liquids  used  should  be  as  free  from  impurity 
as  possible.  The  slightest  film  of  grease  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  tube  would  lower  the  height  of  the  column,  and  give  an  inexact 
result.  The  height  of  the  column  should  be  carefully  read  from  a 
distance  by  a  cathetometer  telescope. 

706.  Form  of  Drops. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  surface-tension  of  liquids  by  weighing  drops  let  fall  from  a  hori- 

Fig.  345.  Fig.  346. 


zontal  circular  mouthpiece  communicating  with  a  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  experimented  on.  It  has,  however,  been  erroneously  con- 
cluded in  such  experiments  that  the  weight  of  the  drop  was  2?rr7' 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  drop  at  the  level  of  rupture.  If  the 
drop  is  cylindrical  at  that  level  the  pressure  in  the  interior  must 
exceed  atmospheric  by  T/r,  which  would  give  a  downward  force  on 
the  falling  drop  of  izrT,  Thus  the  weight  of  the  drop  could  only 
equal  irrT^  and  the  tension  obtained  from  the  weight  by  the  erro- 
neous formula  would  be  twice  the  proper  value.  The  method  is  not 
reliable  for  other  reasons.  The  detachment  of  the  drop  is  influenced 
by  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Even  with  an  outside  diameter,  the  same 
in  both  cases  and  attachment  at  the  outer  edge,  the  weight  of  the 
drop  detached  is  sensibly  different  according  as  the  bore  is  very  wide 
or  very  narrow.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
in  the  Fhil  Mag  for  Oct.  1899. 

Fig.  845  show  the  theoretical  form  of  a  pendent  drop.  The 
horizontal  line  in  Fig.  346  shows  level  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
drop.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  the  curvatures  are  opposed, 
and  they,  in  fact,  just  balance  each  other,  so  that  l/i?j-|-l/-ff,  =  0, 
and  the  pressure-difference  is  zero.  Fig.  346  is  taken  from  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Pendent  Drops  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Worthington  {Proc. 
E,  S,  June  16,  1881).  The  drop  was  formed  by  turpentine  falling 
away  from  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
ground  flat  with  a  sharp  edge.  Its  magnified  image  was  formed  on 
a  screen  by  a  lens,  and  traced  in  different  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  drop. 
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M£ASUBEH£NTS  AND  INSTBUMENTS. 

707.  Ueasnrement  of  Mass.  The  Balance. — Most  of  what  we 
have  to  say  regnrding  units  of  meosiiremeiit  will  be  found  in  chap.  i. 
and  in  connection  with  the  definitions  of  derived  units  as  theee  occur. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  mass,  the  measurement  of  length  in  certain  particular  cases,  and  the 
measurement  of  angle,  which  we  may  conveniently  discuss  here. 

Firet  of  all  the  standard  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  mass 
is  the  balance.  In  its  elements  the  balance  consists  of  a.  double 
lever,  called  a  beam,  which  is  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  carries  attached  at  its  extremities  two  scale- 
pans  in  which  can  be  placed  the  masses  to  be  compared.  In  general 
the  arms  are  made  of  exactly  equal  length,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
line  joining  the  points  of  Sittachment  of  the  scales  to  the  beam  is 
horizontal  that  line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  these  points 
are  at  equal  distances  from  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  axis. 
Further,  the  arrangement  is  so  constructed  and  adjusted  that  when 
the  scale-pans  are  in  position  and  carry  no  weight  the  beam  rests 
stably  in  the  horizontal  position.  Any  deviation  from  horizontality 
of  the  beam  can  be  corrected  by  a  small  pivoted  arm  carried  by  the 
beam  above  its  centre.  As  this  ia  turned  round  the  centroid  shifts 
slowly  in  one  direction  or  the  other  along  the  beam,  and  also,  of 
course,  sideways.  Thus  the  centroid  of  the  beam  and  scales  is  below 
the  axis  about  which  the  beam  tui-ne. 

708.  Arrangement  of  a  Precision  Balance. — To  avoid  errors  from 
friction  the  beam  is  supported  on  two  horizontal  "knife-edges"  of 
hardened  steel  most  carefully  made  and  ground  so  as  to  have  a 
straight  smooth  edge.  These  knife-edges  face  downwards,  and 
rest  on  smooth  horizontal  plates  of  agate  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  beam.  At  each  end  of  the  beam  is  a  horizontal 
knife-edge  turned  upwards.  On  each  of  these  knife-edges  rests 
by  an  agato  plate  a  piece  to  which  the  scale-pan  at  each  end  is 
attached.     The  distance  between  the  knife-edges  is  the  length  of  the 
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when  not  in  use.  The  point  of  ft  long  index  depending  from  tlie 
beam  and  turning  with  it  ranges  along  a  graduated  scale  near  the 
bfltie  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and  enables  &  amall  deflection  of  the 
beam  from  the  horizontal  to  be  measured. 

The  balant-e  it  at  all  delicate  is  enclosed  in  a  well-made  case  so 
that  the  beam,  Jjc,  may  be  protected  from  ciirrente  of  air,  mid 

Pig.  347. 


Htrangements  are  adopted  in  the  finest  work  for  putting  on  and 
■■emoving  weights  without  opening  the  case.  The  case  may  with 
advantage  be  covered  with  thin  sheet  copper  inside  where  there  is  no 
glass,  to  equalise  the  internal  temperature. 

An  arm  projecting  from  one  end  of  the  case  enables  small  riders 
to  be  placed  at  different  points  of  the  beam  to  slightly  vary  the 
weight?  by  known  amounts.  For  this  a  graduated  scale  along  the 
beam  is  provided  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure.  The  effect  of  a  rider 
of  given  weight  can  be  seen  from  the  graduations  on  the  scaIo. 

From  Fig.  347  can  be  made  out  the  arrangement  of  the  "arrest- 
ment "  by  which  the  beam  can  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  position 
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carried  by  the  beam  and  so  v&rymg  the  value  of  h.  When  its  value, 
8,  is  known  the  value  of  ^w  can  be  obtained  by  reading  the  deflec- 
tion 6,  and  is  approximately  d/s. 

710.  Stability  of  the  Balance. — A  balance  should  be  not  only 
sensitive,  but  as  quick  in  action  as  possibla  To  find  on  what  the 
latter  characteristic  depends  we  must  find  the  time  of  a  small  oscilla- 
tion. Thus  let  the  beam  be  deflected  through  an  angle  6,  with 
^w  =  0,  and  ^/  =  0.     The  return  couple  is 


or 


wg{lco8  B  +  Wmi  0)  +  w'g{h + A*)  sin  0  -  ivg{lco8  6-h'  sin  d), 

2wgh*Bin  B + v/g{h  +  K)  sin  B. 


The  distances  of  the  verticals  in  which  the  weights  w  are  situated 
from  the  vertical  through  the  axis  ore /cosO  +  ^sind,  ^cosd  — Asin6^. 
Hence  if  t^  be  the  total  mass  suspended  at  each  end  of  the  beam, 
and  we  suppose  that  the  weights  to  move  at  each  instant  in  the 
vertical  through  the  point  of  support,  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  weights  about  the  axis  is 

i^0(Zcosd  +  A8in^)»  +  w?6(^cos^— Asind)*=2«76l*(Z*cos*^  +  ^*sin'^). 

Also  if  ^  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  beam  about  the  axis  the 

moment  of  momentum  of  the  beam  is  toJ^Q,     Equating  the  time- 
rate  of  variation  of  the  momentum  of  the  system  (neglecting  terms 

multiplied  by  0')  to  the  return  couple,  we  obtain  for  the  period  T  of 
a  small  oscillation 

""  g{2wh'+w\h  +  h')}' 
If  as  is  usual  A'  is  zero  or  nearly,  we  have 


T=  2r^  /^'^^  +  '"-^ .  (2) 

If  we  denote  by  8  the  sensibility  tsaid/^Wj  we  have  by  (1) 

T=^CJ8   • 

where  (7  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  load  in  the  pans.  Hence 
for  a  given  load  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
sensibility. 

A  short  period  enables  readings  of  the  deflection  on  each  side  to 
be  quickly  read,  and  an  estimate  to  be  formed  as  to  whether  equili- 
brium has  been  nearly  attained.  But  clearly  this  desirable  quickness 
of  relum  is  incompatible  with  sensibility  and  therefore  it  is  only 
possible  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  two,  which  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  accuiticy  to  be  attained  in  the  weighings.  The 
length  of  the  beam  should  always  be  great  enough  to  swamp  any 
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is  connected  by  a  perfectly  loose  link  or  two  with  the  hook  attached 
to  the  terminal  piece. 

71 2.  Weighing  by  Oscillations. — To  save  time  it  is  desirable  when 
weighing  to  take  successive  readings  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale,  for 
from  these  readings  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  come  to 
rest  can  be  obtained  without  waiting  for  complete  subsidence  of  the 
oscillations.  It  is  convenient  for  taking  these  readings  that  the 
zero  of  the  scale  should  be  at  the  right  hand  end,  so  that  the  centre 
point  should  be  numbered  10,  or  20,  or  some  other  number  accord- 
ing to  the  divisions.  Let  successive  readings  at  which  the  pointer 
comes  to  rest,  beginning  with  one  on  the  left,  be  7?,,  ?i„  n,,  &c.,  and 
let  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  finally  rest  be  n.  The 
first  deflection  from  the  position  of  rest  is  n,  -  n,  the  second  is  n  -  n,, 
the  third  is  n^-7i.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  the  same  falling 
off  in  the  three  successive  deflections  we  have  n^  —  n  —  (n  —  ?*,)  = 
7i  -  91,  -  (7I3  -  ?t),  or  n  =  (^'i  +  ^3  +  '2n^jA. 

If  the  division  at  which  the  balance  pointer  rests  with  equal  loads 
on  the  pans  be  m,  n-m  is  the  deflection  due  to  the  inecjuality  of 
loads.  If  the  amount  to  of  this  inecjuality  be  known  (and  it  can  be 
made  of.  any  small  value  required  by  putting  equal  known  weights 
rr,  W  on  the  pans  and  adding  to  them  a  known  small  weight  to)  the 
sensibility  is  proportional  to  (?i  -  m)jtt\ 

This,  of  course,  will  be  the  sensibility  for  the  load  2JV,  and 
different  determinations  should  be  made  for  different  loads,  and  a 
curve,  with  sensibilities  as  ordinates  and  loads  as  abscissae,  laid  down 
on  squared  p«aper  to  exhibit  the  results,  in  a  form  available  for  the 
determination  of  the  difterence  of  ^weights. 

7l;$.  Determination  of  Batio  of  Arms  of  Balance. — ^The  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  balance  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner,  which  does  not  assume  that  the  weights  used  have 
their  nominal  values.  Let  the  nominal  value  of  the  two  weights  in 
the  left  and  right  pans  respectively  which  produce  equilibrium  of 
the  beam  be  to  and  v/.  Then  let  these  same  toeights  be  interchanged, 
and  1^7  altered  to  v)  +  cio  in  order  to  find  equilibrium.  [If  ctv  must  be 
negative  for  equilibrium  the  weight  representing  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  scale-pan  with  to'.]  Then,  if  I,  V  be  the  lengths  of  the  left 
and  right  arms  respectively,  we  have  tol  =  tol\  tu'l  =  (to  +  ctv)l\  and 
therefore  approximately 

r=^  +  h'--  (3) 

I  tv 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  following,  given  in  Kohlrausch's 
Physical  Measurements.  A  single  weight  nominally  hi)  grammes 
placed  in  the  left  hand  scale  was  equilibrated  by  a  group  of  weights 
making  a  nominal  aggregate  of  50*00083  grammes.  The  weights 
were  then  interchanged,  and  it  was  found  that  when  '00256  gramme 
was  added  to  the  50-gramme  weight  and  '00088  was  removed  from 
the  group,  equilibrium  was  again  obtained.  Thus  cvj  was  clearly 
•00256  +  00083  (that  is  -00339)  of  a  gramme.     Hence 
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The  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  group  making  up 
Daminally  5U'0()Q83  grammes  to  the  real  weight  of  the  piece  marked 
50  grammes  was  thus  I'jl  or  1-00003;W.  Thus,  taking  the  5()-graaime 
weight  as  correct  the  group  of  weights  making  up  the  50  had  an 
excess  weight  of  -OOOHliS  gramme.  This  wUl  illustrate  the  method 
of  comparing  and  testing  a  set  of  weights. 

714.  Double  WeigMnft.— Error  from  inequality  of  I  and  /'  may 
be  avoided  by  the  process  ot  double  weighing.  The  body  is  placed 
in  one  pan,  say  the  left,  and  balanced  by  weights  if.',  in  the  right. 
The  body  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  pan  and  balanced  by  a 
weight  (P,  in  the  left.  Then,  if  ir  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body, 
Il7  =  w/,  and  wJ.=  Wl\  Hence,  W=  Jw^k,.  Since  w„  w,  differ 
little  from  one  another,  the  arithmetic  mean  i{"'i  +  "'i)  ™"y  ^ 
taken  as  the  value  of  W. 

This  gives  also  a  comparison  of  I,  I',  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
assuming  that  w,,  m^,  the  nominal  values  of  the  weights,  are  the 
correct  values.    Thus,  IjV  =  Jwjw^. 

715.  Beduction  of  Weights  to  Vacuo. — Weighings  are  usually 
made  in  air,  and  require  correction  for  the  buoyancy  uf  the  air,  as 
explained  in  §  423  above.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  body,  and  p, 
that  of  air.  Then,  if  11'  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body,  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  it  is  Wpjp.  Thus,  the  weight  niedsui-ed  by  the 
process  of  weighing  in  air  is  W(\  -p^jp).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nominal  value  of  the  weights  which  balance  it  be  I!"  and  p^  be 
their  densitj',  or  the  average  density  if  they  are  made  of  different 
materials  their  effective  weight  is  ir(l  -  pjpj).     Hence, 

it'o-p.w-ni-p./,.), 

and 

1  -  f^'L 

w=  ir-  -p!^  =  irCi  +  pf  -  f^\  (i\ 

l_  p-       \     p    p^-l  ^  ' 

p 

very  nearly,  since  p^  is  smalt  in  comparison  with  p. 

An  approximate  value  of  p  obtained  by  the  process  of  weighing  in 
air  without  correction  for  buoyancy  is  exact  enough  for  use  in  this 
equation.  That  of  p^  is  generally  known  exactly  enough.  For 
bra«8  weights  p„  may  be  taken  as  8-4,  for  platinum  weights  21 -S. 
If  the  nominal  value  of  the  brass  weights  be  il",  and  of  the  platinum 
weights  W;, 

L'l-5xK-4ir  ,.. 

''"=-i-MK7T^--4iiV  (^'> 

The  value  of  p^  for  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  generally  taken 
as  '0012  gramme  per  cubic  centimetre. 
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Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  copper  of  density  8*9  be  weighed  with 
brass  weights,  and  IP  be  the  apparent  weight  in  air  in  grammes,  the 
correction  is  •0012(l/8'9  -  1/8-4)  of  a  gramme  per  gramme  of  W\  that 
is,  '008  of  a  miliigi^amme  per  gramme  of  W,  and  the  true  weight  is 

ir(l  -  -000008). 

716.  Gorrection  to  Vacuo  of  Specific  Gravity.  Determinations. — 
In  determinations  of  specific  gravity  the  subsi^puce  is  weighed  in  air 
and  in  water.  The  correction  for  the  weighing  in  air  is  to  be  made  as 
just  described.  Let  W  be  the  true  weight  just  found.  The  density 
of  the  water  depends  on  the  temperature.  Let  it  be  p.  The  apparent 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  when  immersed  in  water  is  Wp/p.  If  the 
weight  on  the  other  pan  giving  equilibrium  be  W\  the  true  weight 
in  water  is  W\l  -  pjpv^  where  as  before  p^is  the  density  of  the 
weights.  We  have  therefore  W(l-p/p)=W"{l-pJpJ),  Hence, 
Wp'/p^W -W"(l-pjp  J),  snd 

Wp  1 


w 


But  if  W  be  as  before  the  nominal  weight  of  the  body  in  air 
W=W\l-  pjp^  +  pjp),  and  from  this  we  obtain,  putting  f or  p  in 
the  term  in  brackets  the  approximate  value  W/{W  -  W")y  and  neglect- 
ing small  terms  of  the  second  order, 


9  =  l?r-7— ,7r7/(l  -  p^  +  P+  Pa, 


W 

W  -  W' 
or 

f>  =  Pl(p' -  Pa)  +  Pa,  (7) 


where  pj  is  the  uncorrected  value  of  p. 

111.  Gomparison  of  Lengths.  The  Oomparator. — For  the  exact 
measurement  of  lengths  various  appliances  are  used.  One  of  these 
is  the  Comparator y  which  is  used  for  determining  by  means  of  a 
graduated  measuring  rod  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a  rod  or 
scale.  On  the  standard  measuring  rod  is  fixed  a  sliding  piece  carry- 
ing a  reading  microscope.  The  instrument  is  arranged  so  that  the 
line  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  determined  is  parallel  to  the 
scale,  and  underneath  the  object  glass  of  the  microscope.  One 
of  the  marks  is  then  brought  under  and  focussed  in  the  microscope 
in  coincidence  with  a  "  cross  wire "  carried  by  the  eyepiece.  This 
wire  is  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective  when  the  object  is  in 
focus.  A  reading  is  then  taken  of  the  position  of  an  index  which 
traverses  the  scale  when  the  sliding  piece  is  moved.  The  sliding 
piece  is  then  displaced  along  the  scale  until  the  other  mark  is  brought 
into  focus  and  made  coincident  with  the  cross  wire  in  the  field  of 
view.  The  reading  of  the  mark  is  again  taken  and  the  displace- 
ment along  the  rod  gives  the  distance  required. 
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71fl.  The  Vemiar. — For  the  more  exact  determinatioti  of  the 
dist&nce  a  ■eemier  may  be  used.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in 
Fig.  349.  On  an  edge  of  the  aliding-piece  arranged  to  move  along 
the  gradoated  edge  of  the  scale  is  divided  a  scale  of  the  10  equ&t 
divisjons  in  a  space  equal  to  9  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  these  marks 
(not  the  npacea)  are  numbered  0,  1,  2,  3,  ...  .  10,  let  us  say  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  numbers  on  the  scale.  The  mark  0  is  called 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  lies  between  two  of  the  graduation-marks 
on  the  scale.  The  distance  of  the  zero  in  front  of  the  mark  behind 
it  OD  the  scale  is  obtained  as  follows.  Let  the  mark  numbered  n  of 
Fig.  34B. 
Scale. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  ,1  ,1  I 


_^.  '  I  I  I  '  I  I  I  I  I 

il 


Vernier. 

the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  of  the  scale,  then  the.  distance 
just  specified  is  n-tenths  of  one  space  or  division  of  the  scale.  To 
see  this  suppose  the  zero  of  the  vernier  put  back  through  the 
distance  in  question  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  mark  formerly 
immediately  behind.  The  division  mark  1  on  the  vernier  will  be 
behind  the  mark  on  the  scale  in  front  of  it  by  just  the  difference 
between  a  vernier-space  and  a  scale-space,  that  is  1/11)  of  a  scale- 
space,  the  mark  2  will  be  behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  of  It 
just  2/10  of  a  scale-space,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  vernier-mark  n  is 
behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  a  distance  just  equal  to  n-tenths 
of  a  scale- space. 

Hence,  if  the  distance  through  which  the  zero  has  been  put  back 
be  n-tenths  of  a  scale-space  the  mark  n  on  the  vernier  was  coincident 
with  a  scale  division  when  the  zero  of  the  vernier  was  the  sighted 

If,  as  may  happen,  no  mark  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  scale- 
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way  as,  or  in  the  reverse  way  to,  the  scale  numbering.  The  vei-nier 
then  enables  a  fraction  of  a  scale-space  to  be  reckoned  in  oOths  of  a 
scale-space.  In  some  cases  the  vernier  numbers  are  doubled  so 
that  the  vernier-reading  gives  the  result  in  hundredths  of  a  scale- 
space. 

719.  Measurement  of  Distances  by  Optical  Bench. — The  arrange- 
ment of  a  sliding-piece  moving  along  a  graduated  scale  can  be  u&ed 
for  determining  the  distance  parallel  to  the  scale  between  two  parallel 
surfaces  directed  across  the  scale.  In  most  cases  these  stand  at  right 
angles  to  the  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  screens  and  lenses  mounted  on 
what  is  called  an  Optical  Bench.  (See  vol.  ii.)  In  this  case  the 
sliding-piece  carries  one  of  the  surfaces  the  distance  between  which 
is  to  be  measured.  The  reading  of  its  vernier  zero  having  been 
taken  with  the  surfaces  in  position,  the  sliding-piece  is  moved  until 
the  surface  carried  by  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  nearer  end 
of  a  gauge-rod,  the  further  end  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face. Its  vernier  is  read,  and  the  displacement  obtained  from  the 
two  readings.  This  added  to  the  known  length  of  the  gauge-rod 
gives  the  distance  required. 

720.,  The  Screw-Gauge  and  Vernier-Callipers. — Screw-gauges 
are  used  for  the  measui'ement  of  small  distances,  such  as  the  thickness 
of  wires.  In  all  a  poii?t  moves  through  a  certain  distance  for  each 
turn  of  a  screw  provided  with  a  micrometer  head  on  which  fractions 
of  a  turn  can  be  read.  On  the  stem  of  the  screw  itself  is  a  scale 
which  tells  the  distance  through  which  the  screw  has  been  moved 
from  its  zei*o  position,  which  is  generally  that  in  which  its  point  is 
in  contact  with  the  projecting  piece  in  front  of  it.  When  the  screw 
is  turned  back,  a  gap  is  formed  between  its  points  and  this  piece,  and 
in  this  gap  the  body  to  be  measured  is  properly  inserted.  The  screw 
is  then  moved  forward  until  the  body  is  held  tightly  between 
the  screw  point  and  the  projecting  piece.  The  number  of  whole 
divisions  on  the  scale,  and  the  fraction  of  a  division  indicated  by  the 
reading  on  the  micrometer  head  give  the  dimension  to  be  measured. 
Thus,  if  the  scale  be  in  ha  If -millimetres,  the  head  be  divided  into 
20  parts,  and  the  screw  make  one  turn  for  each  division  of  the  scale, 
and  if  the  scale  reading  in  any  measurement  be  4,  and  the  circle 
reading  be  13,  the  distance  is  4^^  half -millimetres  or  about 
2";^2.5  millimetres. 

The  construction  of  the  ordinary  screw-gauge  is  faulty  in  that 
the  screw-head  is  hardly  ever  made  large  enough  to  enable  exact 
giuduations  to  be  obtained ;  the  screw-thread  should  also  be  very 
ciirefully  cut  to  run  without "  backlash."  The  projecting  piece  should 
always  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  enable  any  error  of  zero  for  the 
instrument  to  be  corrected. 

Anottev  form  of  this  instrument  is  tne  Vernier-Callijyers,  Here 
what  are  called  the  jaws  of  the  callipers  are  two  projecting  pieces 
movable  along  a  graduated  metal  rule.  One  of  these  is  furnished 
with  a  vernier  moved  by  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  sliding-piece  can  be  read  off*  on  the  scale.     The  body  to  be 
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measured  ie  placed    in    the  gap,  and    the  sliding-piece    moved  up 
against  it.     The  vernier  is  then  read  and  the  distance  deduced. 

721.  BpbsTOmeter. — A  form  of  the  screw-gauge  is  arranged  for 
the  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  t&e  curva- 
ture of  surfaces— fur  example,  those  of  lenses.  Three  parallel  steel 
legs  ending  in  rounded  points,  adjusted  to  lie  in  oae  plane  at  the 
vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  are  held  in  a  frame,  which  also 
suppona  a  nut  by  which  a  fourth  steel  point  can  be  moved  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  just  referred  to.  This 
point,  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  is  situated  exactly  at  the 
centroid  of  the  triangle,  that  is,  at  a  distance  from  each  of  the  three 
vertices  of  »j  J&,  where  a  is  the  side  of  the  triangle.  A  large  micro- 
meter head,  the  edge  of  which  traverses  a  scale  parallel  to  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  fourth  point,  is  carried  by  the  nut.  One  turn  of 
the  head  corresponds  to  one  division  of  the  scale,  which  is  generally 
graduated  to  half- millimetres,  and  thus  if  the  bead,  as  is  usual,  is 
divided  into  2f>0  spaces,  a  turning  of  the  head  through  one  space 
gives  a  motion  of  the  point  of  j^  of  a  millimetre,  or  ^^Vir  **^  ^ 
centimetre. 

When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  thickness  of  a 
glass  plate,  it  is  set  down  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  glass,  the  upper 
face  of  which  is  accurately  plane,  and  the  fourth  point  is  screwed 
back  a  sufficient  distance.  The  plate  is  then  laid  wichin  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  points,  and  the  fourth  point  is  gently  screwed 
down  into  contact.  Contact  will  be  perceived  at  once  by  the  t«ndency 
of  the  instrument  to  rock  or  swivel  about  the  fourth  point  thus 
brought  into  bearing,  and  the  perception  of  this  by  an  experimenter 
accustomed  to  the  instrument  is  instant  and  delicate.  The  readings 
on  the  scale  and  micrometer  head  give  the  distance  through  which 
the  fourth  point  has  been  drawn  back  from  co-plauarity  with  the 
three  points,  when  the  micrometer  head  is  at  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

"When  this  arrangement  is  used  for  the  measurement  oF  the  cur- 
vature of  a  spherical  surface,  the  instrument  is  set  down  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  fourth  point  adjusted  so  as  just  tu  give  contact. 
The  readings  are  then  taken,  and  give  the  distance  d  of  a  point  on 
the  surface  from  the  plane  of  the  three  feet.  Consider  the  plane 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  one  of  the  feet  F,  and  bisecting 
the  line  joining  the  other  two  at  a  point  P.  The  distance  FP  is 
87-1/2,  and  at  a  point  on  the  line  %FP,  that  is  s/^S,  from  F,  the 
nidius  is  perpendicular  to  FP.  Hence  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the 
surface  (r  -  d)-  +  ^j'A  =  r',  or 

722.  The  BifUu  Balaace.  AdJuBtmeot. — Tlie  messurement  of 
couples  by  the  bifilar  suspension  hes  already  been  referred  to  (§  802) 
and  the  theory  of  the  arrangement  discussed.  The  return  couple 
exerted  by  the  bifilar  is  given  by  (19)  and  (20)  of  chap,  vi,,  and  we 
add  here  a  few  remarks  about  the  adjustment  of  the  arrangement  and 

2  u 
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its  advantages.  The  suspension  is  generally  used  in  an  instrument 
which  can  be  slightly  changed  in  position  by  levelling  screws.  Thus 
the  line  of  the  points  to  which  the  fibres  are  attached  can  be  slightly 
inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Supposing  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  threads  at  the  top  to  be  on  the  same  level,  as  also  those 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  threads  to  be  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  bi- 
filar  is  properly  adjusted,  a  slight  raising  of  one  of  the  sides  would 
alter  the  quantity  c  of  §  302  without  appreciably  affecting  f^  For 
rather  more  weight  would  be  thrown  on  one  fibre  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  sensibility  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  deflection  to  opposing 
couple  will  be  increased.  If,  therefore,  the  adjustment  is  only  nearly 
made,  /  will  be  very  small,  and  any  increase  in  c  will  increase  the 
sensibility.  But  if  the  effect  of  inclining  the  instrument  is  to 
equalise  more  nearly  the  weights  on  the  fibres  the  sensibility  will  be 
diminished.  Any  change  in  the  sensibility  will  be  shown  at  once  by 
observation  of  the  period  of  vibration,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sensibility.  If  raising  one  fibre  a  little  by  inclin- 
ing the  instrument  increases  the  period  of  swing  while  i-aising  the 
other  diminishes  the  period,  more  weight  is  borne  by  the  former  fibre 
than  by  the  latter,  and  the  inequality  is  to  be  removed  by  shorten- 
ing the  fibre  which  bears  the  smaller  weight  and  lengthening  the 
other,  until  a  state  of  adjustment  is  obtained  such  thnt  deviation 
from  it  by  an  elevation  of  either  fibre  increases  the  p**riod. 

723.  Oorrection  of  Bifllar  for  Rigidity,  Torsional  and  Flexural. 
— Each  fibre  acts  as  a  unifilar  suspension  by  its  torsion .  If  r  be  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  each  wire,  the  total  couple  given  by  the  bitilar  is 
shown  in  §  302,  with  the  notation  there  adopted,  to  be  for  a  small 
angle 

Z  =  Jf^?^8inO  +  2r^.  (9) 

If  the  wires  of  the  bifilar  have  flexural  rigidity  each  is  bent  by 
the  deflection  into  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  326  above  by  the  half 
of  the  bar  between  either  extremity  and  the  middle.  The  two  ends 
we  suppose  are  held  vertical  by  the  manner  of  attachment,  and  a 
couple  is  brought. into  play  by  the  bending  of  the  wires.  If  the 
vertical  stretching  force  in  each  fibre  be  F^  the  flexural  rigidity 
(§  651)  of  the  fibre  be  B,  and  the  fibre  be  long,  the  couple  derived 
by  the  equation  just  given  is  to  he  increased  in  the  ratio 
1  to  1  -  2  y/Bjl  JF  (as  the  reader  may  prove  from  the  principles  set 
forth  in  §  651),  that  is,  the  couple  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  calculated  by  the  equation  from  a  suspension  shorter  than  I  by  the 

amount  2  JBJF,  The  amount  of  this  shortening  is  quite  sensible, 
and  for  wires  of  ywu  ^^*  ^°  diameter  each  stretched  by  a  weight  of 
50  grammes  it  is  '22  cm.  for  copper,  '17  cm.  for  silver,  '18  cm.  for 
gold,  and  '26  cm.  for  platinum.  These  connections  are  to  be  halved 
if  only  one  end  of  the  wire  is  fixed  in  the  vertical  direction. 

724.  CompariBon  of  Bifilar  and  Unifilar  Balances. — A  com- 
pai*ison  of   the   bifilar  with    a  unifilar  suspension  giving  a  return 
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couple  by  torsion  shows  that  for  silver,  gold,  and  copper  wiree  (the 
double  wire  in  the  bifilar  and  the  single  wire  in  the  unifilar)  just 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight,  the  bifil&r  and  the  unililar 
have  the  same  sensibility  when  the  ratio  of  the  distance  apart  of 
the  wires  to  the  diameter  U  about  5,  and  for  platinum  when  the  ratio 
is  6. 

The  bifilar  has  the  advantage  over  the  unifilar  that  it  is  only  very 
slightly  alfected  by  temperature.  The  alteration  of  length  of  the 
fibres  has  far  les-t  etfect  upon  it  than  the  alteration  of  tort^ional 
rigidity.  It  might  be  made  self-compensating  by  attaching  wires  to 
a  bar  which  by  ite  expansion  would  carry  the  ends  just  far  enough 
apart  to  compensate  the  inc-rea^^e  of  length  of  the  tibre. 

725.  Measurement  of  Small  Couples  by  Pendulums. — A  very 
simple  method  of  measuring  small  couples  is  to  apply  the  couple  in  a 
horizontal  plane  by  the  deflections  in  opposite  directions  of  two 
simple  pendulums,  of  the  same  length  and  having  equal  bobe.  Let 
the  pendulums  be  hung  from  two  points  on  the  same  level,  and  let  a 
horizontal  cross  bar  to  which  the -couple  ia  to  be  applied  be  placed 
above  the  bobs  and  against  the  threads,  so  that  the  threads  are 
deflected  in  opposite  directions  when  the  bar  in  turned  round,  while 
they  remain  in  parallel  planer.  This  latter  condition  can  be  fulfilled 
by  making  the  vertical  parts  of  the  threads  just  above  the  bobs  move 
outwards  along  two  horizontal  rules  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  threads  hang  when  undisturbed. 

If  J/  be  the  ma^R  of  each  bob  the  couple  is  iMgpsm  0,  if  p  be  the 
distance  of  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pendulums  apart. 

721).  Hole,  Slot,  and  Plane  Arrangement  for  Supporting  an 
bistnunest. — It  is  often  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  remove  an 
instrument  from  one  place  to  another  and  afterwards  replace  it 
exactly  in  the  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  instrument  on  three  feet,  for  example  the  lower 
rounded  ends  of  three  levelling  screws,  and  using  the  hole,  slot,  and 
plane  device  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.  On  the  supporting  table  is 
cut  a  trihedral  hollow,  a  hollow  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  triangular 
pyramid,  and  in  line  with  that,  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  from 
fhat  r.(  tVia  hnllnw  «.Mnl  t/.  that  >iotw«.n  two  of  the  feet  of  the  instru- 

e  enough  to  admit  a  foot 
be  set  with  one  foot  in 

lird  on  the  plane  surface, 
position  with  the  same 

if  the  levelling  screws  are 
with  absolute  certainty, 

iing  table,  that  it  is  made 

ore. 

ErgoraeterB,  or,  as  they 

rk  measurers.     They  are 

%7iamU«ion'dynamo7nvters. 

;  enable  the  whole  work 
to  be  estimated   by  the 
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frictional  resistance  overcome  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  overcome. 
Round  a  fly-wheel  or  vertical  pulley  a  rope  or  band  is  wrapped,  and 
weights  are  attached  at  the  two  ends  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  The  pulley  is  now  driven  in  the  direction  to  pull 
upon  the  heavier  weight  by  the  friction  applied  by  the  rim  to  the 
band,  and  if  the  frictional  resistance  is  great  enough  the  weight  will 
be  lifted.  If  this  balance  can  be  maintained  and  the  speed  measured, 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  being  done  can  be  calculated. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  found  that  when  a  grooved 
pulley  is  used  with  a  rope  brake,  a  knot  on  the  rope,  which  is  slightly 
jammed  into  the  groove  by  the  pull  on  the  rope,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  necessary  self-adjusting  power  to  the  arrangement  to  enable  it 
to  run  stably  under  alterations  of  the  frictional  co-efficient.  The 
rubbing  surfaces  are  kept  cool  by  soapy  water  trickling  over  them. 
When  large  friction  dynamometers  are  to  be  used,  for  example  those 
in  which  a  metal  band  faced  with  blocks  of  wood  surrounds  the  wheel- 
rim,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  by  a  spring  or  weight  pulling 
it  on  the  proper  side,  the  rim  is  sometimes  made  hollow,  and  a 
large  flow  of  water  is  maintained  round  it  to  prevent  accident  by 
overheating.  The  whole  work  is  spent  in  producing  heat^  which 
is  therefore  generated  in  the  t^ests  of  a  large  engine  at  a  very  great 
rate. 

The  calculation  of  the  rate  of  working  is  very  simple.  Let  C  be 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  W  the  diflerence  of  weights 
in  pounds  at  the  two  ends  of  the  band  (or  the  pull  in  the  spring  on 
the  arrangement  just,  referred  to)  and  N  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  resisting  couple  on  the  wheel  is  WCJ^tc, 
The  angle  turned  through  in  one  turn  is  27r,  and  therefore  the  work 
•done  in  one  turn  is  WC,  The  work  done  per  minute  is  thus  WCX^ 
in  foot  pounds,  and  the  activity  in  horse-power  is  Jr{7A733,000. 

728.  Transmission-Dsrnamometers. — There  are  several  forms  of 
transmission-dynamometers.  We  shall  mention  only  two,  that  called 
the  Hefner-Alteneck  and  the  spring  dynamometer  of  Ayrton  and 
Perry.     In  the  former  a  vertical  piece  carries  two  pulleys  A,  B ; 

on  these  bear  the  two  parts  of  the  driving- 
belt  or  cord  as  shown  in  the  cut.  One  side, 
the  driving  side  of  the  belt,  is  tight;  the 
other  comparatively  slack.  The  driving  side 
passes  over  the  under  pulley  B,  and  the  slack 
side  under  the  upper  pulley  A,  The  piece 
is  thus  pulled  down  with  a  force  P  depending 
on  the  difference  of  stretching  forces,  and 
this  force  is  measured  by  a  spring,  when  the 
piece  is  balanced  in  the  position  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  cord  on  the  two  sides  of  each  pulley  all  make  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizontal.  Let  this  angle  be  6,  Then  if  7*,  7^  be  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  tight  and  slack  parts  of  theb  elt  respectively, 
we  have  2(r-  r)sin0  =  P,  or  T -  T=P/2sine  =  F/2e,if  6  be  small. 
Let  P  be  taken  in  pounds,  and  let  the  belt  be  travelling  at  v  feet 
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per  mioute.  Ibe  rate  at  which  work  is  being  transmitted  is  Pvjifi, 
in  foot  pounda  per  minute.  The  activity  in  horse-power  is 
Pv/UfiOO0. 

There  are  other  dynamometere  for  use  when  the  work  is  trans- 
mitted directly  from  one  shaft  to  another  without  the  intervention 
of  belting.  One  of  these  is  the  invention  of  Professors  Ayrton  and 
Ferry.  The  connection  between  the  driving  and  driven  shafts  is 
made  by  springs,  the  deflection  of  which  by  the  driving  couple  causes 
a  silvered  bead  to  describe  a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  couple.  An  observation  of  the  diameter  of  this 
cii-cle  and  the  speed  enablee  the  activity  to  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  latter  dynamometer  U  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  one  invented  long  ago  by  the  late  Professor  James  Thomson, 
and  used  by  Dr.  Joule  in  the  la<tt  determinations  which  he  made  of  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  Water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  was  stirred 
t^  a  paddle  driven  round  within  the  vessel  by  cords  unwound  from  a 
vertical  spindle  by  falling  weights.  The  friction  between  the  water 
and  the  vessel  tended  to  carry  the  vessel  round  with  the  paddle,  and 
the  torque  or  turning  motive  exerted  on  the  peddle  was  found  by 
measuring  the  couple  required  to  keep  the  vessel  at  rest.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  couple  into  the  angular  v^ocity  gave  the  activity. 

The  same  principle  has  been  used  to  measure  the  work  spent  in 
driving  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
magnets,  and  thus  to  determine  exactly  the  activity  spent  in  genera- 
ting currents  in  the  circuit.  The  fleld- magnets  and  armature  are 
supported  by  separate  frames,  and  that  carrying  the  magnets  is 
capable  of  turning  round  an  axis  in  line  with  that  of  the  armature. 
The  electro-magnetic  action  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  stop  the  arma- 
ture, and  on  the  other  to  carry  the  magnets  round  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  armature  is  rotating.  The  couple  required 
to  keep  the  magnets  at  rest  is  determined  and  the  activity  found  as 
before. 
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Kelvin's,   Lord,    theorem    of    minimum 
of  enerjBry,  214 
theorem  of  fluid-motion,  3X3 
Kepler,  laws  of,  496 

Newton's  deductions  from  laws  of,  497 
dynamical     interpretation     of    third 
hiw  of,  498 
correction  of,  494 
Kiuematical     conditions     of     system    of 
particles,  204 
equations,  explicit  appearance  of  time 
in,  210 
Kinetic  energy,  of  rotation,  187 
relativity  ot  188 

expression  of,  in  terms  of  general- 
ised co-ordinates,  205 
in  terms  of  generalised  momenta, 
211 
in    impulsive  generation  of    motion, 
218 

Lagrange's  equations  of  motion,  206 
remarks  on,  208 
with  dissipative  forces,  208 
general  form  of,  209 
Laplace,  equation  of  the  pot4;ntial,  449 

theory  of  capillarity,  635 
Least  action,  principle  of,  215 
Length,  unit  of,  3 

metre  as  unit  of,  4 
Lengths,  comparison  of,  670 
licvel  of  mercury  surface,  alterations  of, 
by  tidal  waters,  524 
of  sea,  clianges  of, 
in  lunar  day,  584 
Liuea  clastica,  614 
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ilynamlcal  aiiftlo<f no,  6 1 4 

for  DM  of,  615 
Lilies  of  force,  437 
Liquid  tlroiis,  form  of,  662 
Lauar  da.y,  changes  of  level  of  He:i  in,  584 

theory,  elementary,  235 


^LvcLAURiN*H  theorem,  474 

p.i8.s!ige  from  Ivory's  to,  477 
Magdeburg*  hemispheres,  pall  to  separate, 

379 
MasH,  determination  of,  of   planet   IVom 

period  of  satellite,  495 
Mass,  me.ifiiiremcut  of,  663 

unit  of,  710 
MameH,  bodies  have,  proportional  to  their 

gravities,  116 
Mattiiiehsen,  experiments  on  ripples,  658 
Maxwell,  vibration  needle,  597 
Mean  point,  properties  of,  16 
Measures,  metric  system  of,  5 
Metaceutre,  384 

longitudinal,  886 
Metacentric  height,  884-386 
Meteor-swarm,  stability  of,  502 

condition  that  a  satellite  be  retained 
by,  503 
Meteorites,  orbital  motion  of  cluster  of, 
500 

condition   that  swarm  of,  may  keep 
toother,  501 
Metre,  4 

Metric  system  of  measures,  5 
Moment,  rijjfhtiug,  384 
Momenta,    kinetic    energy    expressted    in 

terms  of  generalised,  211 
Moments,  97 

in  one  plane,  composition  of,  97 
general  theorem  of  composition  of,  98 
Moment   of  momentum,  conservation  of, 
136-187 

as  rate  of  description  of  area,  137 
axis  of  maximum,  137 
of  Inertia,  140 
of  any  system,  137 
examples  of,  141 
Moments  of  directed  qiuntities,  130 
equations  of,  184 

for  rigid  body,  186 
of  momentum,  precession   calculated 
by  comiM)unding,  228 
Momentum,  total,  of  system  of   particles, 
129 
rate  of  change  of,  of  system  of  par- 
ticles, 180 
conservation  of,  138 
generalised  components  of,  210 
conservation  of  moment  of,  186 
moment  of,  as  rate  of  description  of 

area,  137 
axis  of  maximum  moment  of,  187 
conservation  of  moment  of,  183,  137 
Moon,  equations  of  motion  of,  235 
patli  of,  relatively  to  earth,  236 
and  anti-moon,  681 


Moon*s,  tidal  action  on,  motion,  506 
Motion,  continuity  of,  24 
simple  harmonic,  34 
modes  of  producing  S  H.,  34 
to  S.H.M.,  resolution  of  periodic,  34 
elliptic,  41 
in  equiangular  spiral,  46 

derivation     of     resisted    S.H.Sf. 
from,  48 
elliptic  produced  by  rolling  one  circle 

inside  another,  52 
uniform  circular,  derived  from    two 

S.H.M^,  59 
velocities  in  elliptic,  66 
uniformly  accelerated,  96 
re»isted,  77 

of  a  rigid  body,  screw,  96 
Newton's  first  law  of,  106 
relativity  of,  106 
Newton's  second  law  of,  1 1 1 

discussion  of  second  law  of.  111 
Newton's  third  law  of,  118 

efinitions  of,  of  system  of  par- 
ticles, 133 
of  a  system  of  particles,  204 
Lagrange's  equations  of,  206 
kinetic  energy   in   impolsive  genera- 
tion of,  218 
of  a  top,  217 
precessional,  of,  220 
e(iuations  of,  of  top,  221 
steady,  of  top,  222 
small  oscillations  about  steady,  224 
stability  of,  224 
precession  in  steady,  226 
processional,  of  earth,  229 
uniplanar  reference  to  rotating  axes, 

232 
in  space  referred  to  moving  axes,  237 
relative  to  earth,  238 
of  rigid  body  about  fixed  point  under 

no  forces,  246-47 
Sylvester's  measure  of  time  of,  V47 
stability  of,  of  body,  250 
stability  of  equilibrium  of  body   In 

steady,  265 
analog}'  between  equilibrium  of  string 

and  curvilinear,  of  particle,  294 
of  Inextensible  chain,  295 
equations  of,  296 
steady,  of  chain,  298 
stiffness  due  to,  298 
experimental  illustrations  of  stiflbess 

due  to,  298 
chain  in  steady,  moves  in  equilibrium 

flgun.%  299 
impulsive,  of  chain,  306 
irrotatioual,  of  fluid  element,  320 
equations  of  fluid,  322 
Kelvin's  theorem  of  fluid-,  323 
first  integral  of  equations  of  fluid-,  327 
steady,  of  a  fluid,  327 
two-dimensional,  of  a  fluid,  330 
effect  of,  on  pressure,  in  a  fluid,  333 
steady,  of  solid  in  fluid,  846 
wave  resistance  to,  in  liquid,  347 
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orbital,  ol  p:inicle  uuder  central  force, 

483 
qnergy  of  orbitil,  of  particle,  488 
orbital,  of  cluster  of  meteoriteti,  600 
action    of    tmjfential    force    on,    of 

planet,  SO 6 
tidal  action  on  moon's,  506,  552-&S8 
Motions,  renultint  of  two  opposite  circular, 

cfinal  and  apposite,  52 

resnltant    of    opposite,    of    iiuotiual 

])erlods,  53 
reriultant  of  two  similar,  of  unocinal 

Iieriod  and  radiiui,  53 
of  e<jua1  radins  and  uneciual  iieriod, 

case  of  two  Himilar  circular,  54 

Nebula,  work  done  by  attractive  forces  in 

condensing'  a  nebula,  171 
Nebular  matter,  work  done  in  condensing 

tbe  earth  from,  172 
Newt<m'B  first  law  of  motion,  106 
second  law  of  motion.  111 

discussion  of,  1 1 1 
third  law  of  motion,  118 
deductions  from  Kepler's  laws,  497 
discoveiy  of  law  of  universal  jfravita- 
tion,  499 
Non-conservative  forces,  189 
Normal  force,  exerted  by  curved  film,  174 
surface  inte^riil  of,  481 
deductions  from   theorem   of  surface 

inte^rral  of,  432 
discontinuity  of,  at  surface  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  456 
spin,  circulation  round  curve  as  sur- 
face integral  uf,  325 


Oii^  effect  of  on  waves,  668 
Optical  bench,  672 

Orbit,  is  concave  or  convex  towards  centre 
of  force,  as  force  is  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, 485 

criterion  of,  486 
determination  of,  491 
elements  of  an,  492 
relative  to  sun,  494 
law  of  force  in  elliptic,  497 
Orbital  motion,  of  particle  under  central 
force,  481 

energy  of,  of  particle,  488 
of  cluster  of  meteorites,  500 
Oscillations,  free  and  forced,  540 

forced,  on  system  subject  to  friction, 

541 
tides  as  system  of  forced,  542 


Pappi'8,  theorems  of,  127 

examples  of  the  theorems  of,  1 28 
Tarallcl    forces,    material    system    uuder 
action  of,  150 

moments  of,  151 

centre  of,  151 


graphical    process    for    result.mt    of 
280 
Parallelepiped,  etiuilibrinm  of,  572 
Particle,  definition  of  a,  107 

meaning  of  applied  forces  on.  113 

forces  of,  describing  any  pith,  116 

eiinilibriuni    of,  on   surface  and   on 
curve,  270 
Particles,  theorem  of  grouping  of,  125 

momentum  of  system  of,  129 

rate  of  change  of  momentum,  180 

equations  of  motion  of  system  of,  1 32 

force  due  to  a  jet  of,  162 

potential  due  to  system  of,  169 

work  due  to  Jet  of,  1 7  8 

motion  of  a  system  of,  204 
Pascars  vases,  experiment  on,  37  G 
Pendulum,  the  Blackburn,  73 

cycloidal,  92 

equilibrium  of  deflected,  112 

motion  of  simple,  112 

theory  of  compound,  14  7 

determination  of  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  by  comiiound,  148 

forces  applied  to  compound  iH'udulum 
by  supports,  149 

Koblns'  ballistic,  157 

Foucault's,  240 

equilibrium  of,  hang  in  vehicle  under 
acceleration,  267 

simple  conical,  268 

compound  conical,  268 

methods,  624 
Pericycloids,  double  generat4on  of,  86 
Periods    and    mean     distances,    n^latiou 

between,  497 
Pipette,  theory  of,  407 
Pitch,  behaviour  of,  313 

solidity  of,  814 
Plane,  osculating,  46 

invariable,  137 
Planet,  conditions  that  satellite  be  retained 
by,  508 

action  of  tangential  force  on  motion 
of,  506 
Planetary  perturbations,  506 

of  the  solar  system,  139 
Plasticity,  625 
Poinsot's  momental  ellipsoid,  142 

central  axis,  164 

momental  ellipsoid  rolling  on    fixed 
plane,  247 
Point,  acceleration  of  body-,  at  axis,  82 
Points,  mean  point  of  system  of,  1 5 
replacement  of    groups    of,    by    single 

points,  16 
PoiBSON,  ratio,  585 
Poisson's  equation,  449 
Polhode  and  herpolhode,  248 
Polygon  of  forces,  278 

forces  equivalent  to  ^iven  system 
obtained  from,  274 
Position  of  i>oint,  1 1 
Potential,  theory  of,  168 

prodnoe<l  at  any  point  by  system  of 
imrticles,  169 
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of  uniform  spherical  Hhell,  170 

Bolid  sphere,  171 

enery:y,  218 

due  to  uniform  spherical  shell,  427 

due  to  solid  sphere,  427 

at  internal  point  of  spherical  shell,  433 

duo  to  8tral|?ht  uniform  rod,  434 

of  triangular  lamina  at  vertex,  434 

due  to  straight  uniform  rod,  484 

triauKular  lamina,  434 

calcuUtion  of,  of  uniform  rod,  435 

long  cylindrical  shell,  487 

cylindrical  shell  of  finite   thickness, 

438 
uniform  circular  distribution,  439 
at  point  on  axis  of  thin  circular  disc 

of  attracting  matter,  442 
of  thin  disc,  443 
Gauss's    theorem    of    average,    over 

spherical  surface,  444 
more  general  theorem  of,  416 
field  intensities  from,  448 
Laplace's  etjuation  of  the,  440 
graphical  representation  of,  457 
direct  problem  ot  4A8 
uniqueness)  of  SQlution   of,   problem, 

469 
closed  surface-distribution  producing 

internal,  462 
inversion  of,  470 
Potentials,  single  and  multiple  valued,  320 
Foynting's  exiteriments,  623 
Prcceeslon,  226 

calculation  of,  in  steady  motion,  226 
calculated  by  moments  of  momentum, 

228 
of  gjToetat,  example  of,  229 
Precessioual  motion  of  earth,  229 
Pressure,  llnid-,  314 
head,  314 

effect  of  motion  on.  833 
variation    of,   in   horizontal  tapering 

pipe,  843 
transmission  of,  372 
forces,  371 
centre  of,  376 

for  plane  area,  377 
In  gases,  899 

measurement  of  atmosplicrle,  407 
staniUinl  atmospheric,  410 
variation    of,   with    height  in   atmo- 
sphere, 412 
Principle  of  Archimedes,  380  application 
of,  380 

verification  of,  880 

application  of,  to  detection  of  adultera- 
tion in  gold,  880 
of  work,  c<iuatlonsof  eciuilibriam  from, 
256 
Projectile,  theory  of  unresisted,  87 

deviation  of,  241 
Pump,  common  suction,  421 
force,  424 

limits  to  action  of,  416 
Tttpler's,  419 
Spreugel,  420 


Pumps,  air-,  416 

for  compression  of  air,  417 
mercury  air-.  419 


Radiuh-v£ctob,  accelerations  along  ami 

at  right  angles  to,  483 
Rayleigh,  Lord,  theory  of  resistance  of 
fluid,  348 
experiments  on  ripples,  658 
Reciprocal  relations,  application,  213 

figures,  278 
Regnault,  experiments  of  on  Boyle's  law 

403 
Reich,  experiments  of,  514 
Resilience,  627 

of  shaft,  628 
Resistance,  wave,  to  motion,  347 

to  flat  disc  moving  through  fluid,  347 
Rayleigh's    theory  of,   to  motion  of 
plate  in  fluid,  348 
Resolution,  tangential    and  normal,  296, 

489 
Resultant  step,  length  and  direction   of, 

17 
Resultant,  of  system  of  parallel  forces,  152 
of  system  of  forces,  116 
and     components     of    any    directed 
quantity,  17,  19,  131 
Righting  moment,  384 
Rigid  body,  turning  round  fixed  horizontal 
axis,  146 

motion  of  about  fixed  ]M>lut,  under  no, 

forces,  246-47 
general  displacement  of,  82, 
moving  on  smooth   horizontal  table, 

160 
supported  under  gravity,  161 
effect  of  removal  of  supiM>rt  from,  161 
Body-centrode,  equation  of,  81 

velocity    of    instantaneous    axis 
along,  82 
-point,  acceleration  of,  at  axis,  82 
Rigidity   of  tube,  produced  by   fluid 
flowing  in  it,  800 
Rigidity  modulus,  696 
Ripples,  propagation  of,  658 

determination  of  surface  tension     by 
658 
Robins*  ballistic  peodulnm.  157 
Rod,  flexure  of.  609 

under  thnuit,  621,  622 
Rolling  and  slipping,  85 
Rotating    axes,    uniplanar   motion    with 
reference  to,  282 

components  of  dlrectel  qtuiutity  re- 
ferred to,  284 
iHiuatlons  of  motion  of  jxirtlcle  re- 
ferred to,  234 
any  directed  quantity  in  space  referred 
to,  238 
Rotation  of  earth,  slowing  of,  10 
of  system  of  particles,  2 1 
translation  and  rotation  equivalent  to, 

96 
kinetic  energy  of,  187 
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Rotation,  Hues  of  no,  663 
Hotitional  motion  of  fluid  clemont,  S20 
Roulette,  equation  of  circular,  94 
Roulette§f  85 


SciiiEiiALLiEN,  ]3cn(lulnm  ex))eriment  on, 

525 
Screw-K-iiiyre,  tiie,  672 
Screw-motion  of  a  rijfid  body,  96 
pitch  of,  96 
inotionH  and    twistA,  com)HMition  of, 

100 
di«pl!icement  of  a  hody,  255 
condition   that   wrench    Klioiild    pro- 
duce no  displacement  aljout,  256 
S<'rcw8,  any  two,  lie  on  a  cylindrold,  1 00 
e<iuilibrant  of  twints  abont  any  two, 

100 
reciprocal,  256 

conditions  of    eciuilibrium   ^veii   by 
theory  of,  257 
Set,  permanent,  624 
Shear,  in  twisted  roii,  592 
Sbearinjf,  specification  of,  810 

strain,  stn>HS  iuvolvc.I  in,  311 
Shell,     potential     at    internal    ]K)int    of 
spherical,  438 

]iot4*ntiaI  due    to  uniform  spherical, 
427 
Sidereal  day,  7 
time,  7-10 
Simple  harmonic  motion,  34 
modes  of  producing,  34 
resolution  of  any  jieriodic  motion  to, 

84 
luveloration  in,  4 1 
analytical  formulae  for,  41 
repn^sented  by  curve  of  sines.  54 
resultant  of  two  in  one  line,  49 
composition   of,  by    means    of   their 

sine-curve,  57 
mechanlc-il  com])OititIon  of,  68 
uniform  circular  motion  derived  from 

t%vo,  59 
in     rect insular    directions     and     of 

periods  in  ihitio  of,  68,  112 
of  iicriods  In  ratio  of  1  :  2,  213 
two  rectangular,  70 
Siphon,  425 
Soap-bubble,    work    done    in    blowinu"    a 

sitherical,  1  7  7 
Solar  tides,  531 
time,  7-10 
day,  9 

system,  invariable  plane  of  the,  139 
Solid,  distinction  between,  and  fluid,  308 
Solution  of  an  old  problem,  301 
Solidity,  625 
Sonndinp:  machine,  406 
Space,  effect  of  untravcrsed,  in  air-pump, 

416 
Specific  RTavity,  390 
of  solid,  390 
and  density,  390 
of  solid  which  floats  in  water,  191 


the,  bottle,  39S 

of  flnid,  394 
Speed,  28 

Sphere,  potential  dnc  to  solid,  427 
Spherical  distribution,  equivalent   to  ex- 
ternal point-charxv,  464 
Spherometer,  the,  673 
Spin,  of  fluid  element,  820 
Spinning^-top,  217  et  seq. 
Spiral    spring  stretched    by   weiifht,   dy- 
namical example,  114 
Sprengel,  pump,  420 
"Spring  of  air,**  Boyle*s  cx]ierim(*nts  on, 

400 
Stability,  curves  of,  884 

of  meteor  swarm,  502 
Stable  position  of  moving;  plate,  851 
Step,  length  and  direction  of  resultant,  17 

rate  of  growth  of,  27 
Steps,  geometrical,  1 1 

addition  and  equivalence  of,  1 2 

geometry  of,  1 3 

resultant  of,  1 7 

resolution  of.  18 

components  of,  19 

multiplication  of,  21 
Straight  uniform   rod  on   smooth    table, 

158 
Strain,  elli))soiJ,  560 

principal  axes  of,  561 

equation  of,  569 

small,  565 

]mre,  565 

analysis  of,  566 

analytical  conditions  of,  567 

resolntion  of,  569 

invariants,  567 

work  done  in,  583 

longitudinal,  586 

radial,  587 

in  spheric il  shell,  688 
Strains,  theory  of  small,  561 
Stream-lines,  329 
Stress,  in  shearing  strain,  311 
Stress,  s]MK;ification  of,  570 

eti nations  of,  572 

quadric,  674 

cones  of  shearing  and  normal,  574 

resultant,  across  any  plane,  575 

principal  axes  of,  576 

invariants,  576 

ellipsoid,  677 

shearing  8trt>ss,  677 

transformation  of,  678 

shearing,  iH(uivalent  to  tract  if  at  and 
pressure  in  normal  jilanes,  679 

dilating,  681 

and  strain,  relations  between.  582  . 
equations  of,  684 
Stresses,  comparison  of,  109 

methods  to  And,  in  bars  of  frame,  283 
Stresses,  reciprocal  relation  of,  676 

etiuations  of,  601 
Sum  of  curvatures,  Bnler's theorem  of,  at 

any  iioint  of  surface,  176 
Sun*s  radiant  heat,  source  of,  173 
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Snrfaee-distri button,  closed,  produciu^  in- 
ternal potential,  462 
cqaivalent    to    Internal    di8trlbutlon, 

463 
•integral,  of  normil  force,  431 

deductions  from   theorem  of,   of 
normal  force,  438 
problem  of  minimum  and  with  ^ven 
boundary,  S08 
Surface  film,  cylindricil,  6&4 
tension,  643,  648 
determination  of,  by  drops,  652 
influence  of,  on  waves,  657 
determination  of,  by  ripples,  658 
Sylvester,  measure  of  time  of  motion,  24  7 
System,   passage  from  one  reference,  to 
another,  108 

of    coplanar  forces,    represented    by 

singfle  force,  27ft 
of  forces,  called  a  wrench,  164 
work  done  by,  181 
given,  reduced  to  two  forces,  276 
of    ptirticles,    potential   produced    at 
any  point  by,  169 
motion  of,  204 

kinematical  conditions  of,  204 
and  independent  co-ordinates  of, 
204 


Temperature,  convcctive  etiuilibrium  of, 

in  atmosphere,  414 
Tetrahedron,  equilibrium  of,  570,  571 
Theorem,  Torricelli's,  338 

experimental  illustrations  of    Torri- 
celli's, 386 
Gauss's,  of  averas^e  ]K>tentiaI,  444 
deductions  from,  446 
indirect  consequences  of,  447 
Maclanrin's,  474 
Chasles',  475 
Ivory's,  476 
Theory,  of  screws,  conditions  of  equilibrium 
given  by,  267 
of  resistance,  Kayleigh's,  348 
of  pipette,  400 

of  the  tides,  equilibrium,  628 
Thermal  effect.  In  stretching-  liquid  surfiioe, 

645 
Three  moments,  theorem  of,  620 
Thrust,  on  plane  surface,  374 

on  curved  surface,  879 
Tidal  forces,  variation  of,  over  earth's  sur- 
face, 530 
Tidal  rise  and  fall,  in  terms  of  co-ordinates 
of  moon  and  place  of  observation,  635 
discussion   of  terms  in  formula 

for,  636 
modified    by    existence    of    con- 
tinents, 588 
effect  of  yielding  of  internal  parts 
of  earth,  538 
Tide-gauges,  and  tide  prcdictern,  58 

-prodncing  forces,  calculation  of,  529 

magnitude  of,  532 
height  of  the  equilibrium,  633 


Tides,  eciuilibrium  theory  of  the,  528 

lunar  semi-diurnal,  531 

solar,  531 

spring  and  neap,  531 

equilibrium  theory  not  borne  out  by 
actual  tides,  539 

fortnightly,  539 

as  system  of  forced  oscillations,  542 
Time,  measurement  of,  7 

signals,  9 

distance  travelled  in  given,  75 

measurement  of,  107 

explicit  appearance  of,  in  kinematical 
eqaations,  210 
Top,  motion  of,  217 

rising  and  falling  of,  219 

precessional  motion  of,  220 

solution  of  problem  of,  220 

e<|uations  of  motion  of,  221 
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Instructor  in  Metallurgy,  Royal  Collie 
of  Science,  London.  With  37  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mecha- 
nical Dentistry.  Bv  TosErii  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.,  D.D.S.'  Seventh  Edition^ 
revised  and  Edited  by  George  W. 
Waeren,  D.D.S.  Roy.  8vo.  with  690- 
Engravinps,  21%. 

A  Manual  of  Nitrous  Oxide 
Anaesthesia,  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents and  General  FractltloneTB. 
Frederick  W,  Silk,  M.D.  Load., 
.C.S.,  Anasthetisl  to  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  Den lar  School  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  National  Epileptic  UosfHlol. 
Svo,  with  36  Engravings,  5s. 

Skin  Diseases  of  Children.  By 
Gbo.  H.  Fox,  M.D,,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skb,  College  ot 
Ph^aieians  and  Surgeon!;,  New  York. 
With  1 2  Photogravure  and  Chromographic 
Plates,  and  60  Illuslralions  in  the  Text, 
Koy.  Svo,  12E.  6d, 

A  Handbook  on  Leprosy. 

By  S.  P.  IMPEV,  M.D.,M.C.,  lale  Chief 
and  Medical  Superintendent,  Robbco 
Island  Leper  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  Cape 
Colony.  With38PlatesandMap,8vo,13s. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin 

(Introduction  to  the  Study  of).  By 
P.  H.  Pye. Smith,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  in,  Guy's  Hospital.  Crown 
Svo,  with  36  Engravbgs.     73.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  with  an  Analysis  of  20,000  con- 
secutive Cases  and  a  Formulary.  By 
Duncan  L.  Bulkj.ky,  M.D.,  New 
York.    Fourth  Edition,  Roy.  l6mo,6s.6d. 

Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Skin. 
(Epithelioma  and  Rodent  Ulcer.)  By 
Georce  Thin,  M.D.  Post  Svo,  with 
8  F^ngravings,  5s. 

it)-  the  lanie  Autkor. 

Pathology    and    Treatment    of 

Ringworm,  Svo,  with  31  Engravii^t, 
Ss- 
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The  Operative  Surgery  of  Malig- 
nant Disease.  By  Henry  T.  Butlin, 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  12  En- 
gravings.    8vo,  14s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Malignant  Disease  (Sarcoma 
and  Carcinoma)  of  the  Larynx. 
8vo,  with  5  Engravings,  5s. 

Also, 

Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma : 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment.    8vo,  with  4  Plates,  8s. 

Cancers  and  the  Cancer  Pro- 
cess :  a  Treatise,  Practical  and  Theoretic. 
By  Herbert  L.  Snow,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.  8vo, 
with  15  JLithographic  Plates.     15s. 

By  the  satfu  Author, 

The  Re-appearance  (Recurrence) 

of  Cancer  after  apparent  Extir- 
pation.   8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Also, 

The  Palliative  Treatment  of 
Incurable  Cancer.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Ringworm     and     some     other 

Scalp  AlTections:  their  Cause  and 
Cure.  By  Haydn  Brown,  L.R. C.P.Ed. 
8vo,  5s. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Syphilis.  By  Tom  Robinson,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Western  Skin  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The   Diagnosis  and   Treatment 

of  Kczema.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Also, 

Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the 

Skin  and  Syphilis,  with  Re- 
marks. Fasc.  T.  with  3  Plates.  Imp. 
4to,  ss. 

Selected  Papers  on  Stone,  Pros- 
tate, and  other  Urinary  Dis- 
orders. By  Reginald  Harrison, 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Peter's  Hos- 
pital.    Svo,  with  15  Illustrations.     5s. 

Chemistry  of  Urine  ; 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Analytical 
Examination  of  Diabetic,  Albuminous, 
and  Gouty  Urine.  By  Alfred  H. 
Allen,  F.I.C,  F.CS.  With  Engrav- 
ings, 8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Clinical  Chemistry  of  Urine 
(Outlines  of  the).  By  C*  A.  Mac 
MuNN,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo,  with  64 
Engravings  and  Plate  of  Spectra,  9s. 


By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S. 
Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Clinical  Lectures.  Eighth  Edition. 
Svo,  with  121  Engravings,  los.  6d. 

Practical  Lithotomy  and  Litho- 

trity;  or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Best  Modes 
of  Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder. 
Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  87  Engravings, 
los. 

The    Preventive    Treatment    of 

Calculous  Disease,  and  the  Use  of 
Solvent  Remedies.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Tumours  of  the  Bladder : 

Their  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Surgical 
Treatment.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustra* 
tions,  5s. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  Uri- 
nary Fistulae  :  their  Pathology  and 
Treatment.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with 
74  Engravings,  6s. 

The  Suprapubic  Operation  of 
Opening  the  Bladder  for  the 
Stone  and  for  Tumours.  8vo, 
with  14  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 


The    Clinical     Examination    of 

Urine,  with  an  Atlas  of  Urinary  De- 
posits. By  LiNDLEY  Scorr,  M.  A.,  M.D. 
With  41  Original  Plates  (mostly  in 
Colours).     Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 

Electric     Illumination     of    the 

Bladder  and  Urethra,  as  a  Means 
of  Diagnosis  of  Oljscure  Vesico-Urethral 
Diseases.  By  E.  Hurry  Fen\vick, 
F.K.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  London  Hospital 
and  St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  with  54  Engravings,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Tumours  of  the  Urinary  Blad* 

der.  The  Jackson  ian  Prize  Essay  of 
1887,  rewritten  with  200  additional  cases, 
in  four  Fasciculi.     Fas.  I.  Royal  8to.  5s. 

Also, 

Ulceration     of     the      Bladder, 

Simple,  Tuberculous,  and  Malig- 
nant :  A  Clinical  Study.  Illustrated, 
8vo,  5s. 

Also, 

The     Cardinal     Symptoms     of 

Urinary  Diseases :  their  Diagnostic 
Significance  and  Treatment.  Svo,  with 
36  Illustrations.     8s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Electric  Cystoscopy. 

By  Dr.  Emil  Burckiiardt,  late  of  the 
Surgical  Clinique  of  the  University  of 
Mle,andE.HuRRYFENWicK,F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  and  St. 
Peter's  Hospital.  Royal  Svo,  with  34  Col- 
oured Plates,  embracing  83  Figures.   21s. 
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Urinary  and  Renal  Derange- 
menta  and  Calculous  Disorders. 
By  Lio\EL  S.  Ueale,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King's 
College  Hospital.     Svo,  5s. 

Male  Organs  of  Generation 
(Dlseasesof).  ByW.H.  A.Jacobson, 
M.Ch.  Oiton.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  8vo,  with 
SS  Engiavings.    azs. 

The    Sut^ical   Diseases  of  the 

Genlto  -  Urinary  Organs,  In- 
cluding Syphilis.     By  E.  L.  Kevbs, 

M.D.,  riofessor  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York  (a  rev^ion 
of  Van  Buren  and  Keyes'  Texi-bookl. 
Roy.  8vo,  with  114  Enpaviiigs,  21s. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and 
Anus.  By  Alfred  Cooper,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital for  Fistula  ;  and  F.  Swinford 
Edwabds,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant 
Sui^eoa  lo  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  with  Illustrations,     8vo,  izs. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and 
Anus.  By  Harrison  Cripps.F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Sui^eon  to  Sl.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  &c.  Second  Edition.  8vo, 
with  13  Lithographic  Plates  and  numer- 
ous Wood  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 
By  the  samt  Author. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum. 

Especially  considered  with  i^ard  to  its 
Surgical    Treatment.      Jackso  '       "  ' 
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The  Passage  of  Air  and  Fseces 

from  the  Urethra.     8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Syphilis. 

By  Alfred  Cooper,  F.R.C.S.,  Con- 
sulting Surgeon  lo  the  West  London  and 
the  Lock  Hospitals.  Second  Edition. 
Edited  by  EDWARD  Cotter  ell, 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  (out-patients)  to  the 
London  Lock  [lospital.  Svo,  with  ^^ 
Full-page  Plates  (ij  coloured),  l8s. 

On  Maternal  Syphilis,  including 

the  presence  and  recognition  of  byphililic 
Pelvic  Disease  in  Women.     By  John  A. 
Shaw-Mackknzib,    M.D.      Svo,    with 
Coloured  Plates,  10s.  6d. 
A   Medical  Vocabulary : 

An  Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases 
used  in  the  various  Depaitments  of  Medical 
Science  and  Practice,  their  Derivation, 
Meaning,  Application,  and  Pronundation. 
By  R.  G,  MAVHB,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sixth 
Edition  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  B.A, 
F.R.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 


A  Short  Dictionary  of  Medical 

Terms.  Being  an  Abridgment  tA 
Mayne's  Vocabulary.     64010,  2s.  6d. 

Dunglison's  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Science  :  Containing  a  fall 
Explanation  of  its  various  Subjects  add 
Terms,  with  their  Pronunciation,  Accentu- 
ation, and  Derivation.  Twenty'Second 
Edition,  much  enlarged.  By  Richar» 
J.  DuNcLisoM,  A.M.,  M.D.  Super- 
royal  Svo,  30s. 

Terminologta  Medica  Poly- 
glotta  :  a  Concise  International  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Terms(French,  Laiin, 
English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Russian).  By  THEODORE  MAXWELL., 
M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.  Royal 
Svo,  16s. 

A  German- English  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Terms.  By  Frsdbrick 
Treves,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Lon- 
don Hospital;  and  Huco  Lang,  B.A. 
Crown  £vo,  half-Pecsian  calf,  izs. 

A    Handbook    of    Physics    and 

Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  titst  Examination  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  and  for  general  use.  By 
Herbert  E.  Corbin,  B.Sc.Lond.,  and 
ARCitiiiALD  M.  Stewart,  B.Sc.Lond. 

Wilh  120  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Theo- 
retical and  Practical.  By  Williah 
A.  TiLD«N,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Ihe  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London  ;  Examiner  in  Chemistry  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Wilh 
2  Plates  and  143  Woodcuts,  crown  Svo, 


Chemistry, 

Inorganic  and  O^anic.  With  Experi- 
nienis.  By  Charles  L.  Bloxaw. 
Eighth  Edition,  by  John  Millak 
Thomson,  F  R  .S.  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  King's  College,  London,  and  Arthur 
G.  Bloxam,  Head  of  the  Chemistry 
Department,  The  Goldsmiths'  Instilate, 
New  Cross.  Svo,  with  nearly  300  Illustra- 
tions, 18s.  fid. 

By  the  sanii  Attlher. 
Laboratory  Teaching; 

Or,  Progressive  Exercises  in  Practical 
Chemistry.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Arthur 
G.  Bloxam.  Crown  8vo,  with  80 
Engravings,  6s.  6d. 

Watts'    Organic    Chemistry. 

Edited  by  William  A.  Tildbn,  D.Sc.. 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal 
Collie  of  Science,  London.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  wilh  Engravings, 
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Practical  Chemistry 

And  Qualiiaiive  Analysis,  ^■■j  Frank 
Clowes,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Enieritua  Pro. 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  (Jniversily 
Collie,  Nottinchain.  Seventh  Edition. 
Post  Svo,  with  loi  Engravings  and 
Frontispiece,  8s.  6d. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

By.  Frank  Cixiwes,  D.Sc.  Lond., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College.  Nottingham,  and  J. 
Bernard  Coleman,  Assoc.  R.  C.  Sci. 
Dublin  ;  PtoIcssoi  of  Chemistry,  South- 
west London  Polytechnic.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Post  Svo,  will]  izi  Engravings,  los. 
By  till  same  Authors. 

Elementary  Quantitative  Ana- 
lysis. Post  Svo,  with  61  Engravrngs, 
4s.  61I. 

Aim. 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Thint 
Edition.  Post  Svo,  with  68  Engravings, 
3s.  6(t. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 

By     R.     Fresekius.       Translated    hy 
Charles   E.  Gkoves,  F.R.S.      Tentli 
Edition.     8vo,   with  Coloured   Plate  of 
Spectra  and  46  Engravings,  15s. 
By  thi  sami  Author. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

Seventh  Edition. 
Vol.    L,    Translated  by  A.  Vacher. 

Svo,  with  106  Engravings,  155. 
Vol.  II.,  Translated  by  C.  E.  Oroves, 

F.R.S.    8vo,  with  14}  Engtavings, 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

By  Sir  Edward  Frankland,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  and  Francis 
R.  lAPP,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC,  F.R.S., 
Pto)«ssor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  Svo,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations on  Stone  and  Wood,  243. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

(A  System  of).  By  William  Ramsav, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
University  College,  London.  Svo,  with 
Engravings,  15s. 

By  thi  samt  Author. 

Elementary  Systematic  Chemis- 
try for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  With  Engravings.  Crown 
Svo,  45.  6d.  ;  Iiterleaveil,  5s.  6d. 

Valentin's  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive Analysis.  Edited  by  W.  R. 
HODGKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. E,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Ac^emy,  and  Artillery 
College,  Woolwich.  Niath  Edition.  Svo, 
with  Engravings  and  Map  of  Spectra, 
9s.    [The  Tables  separately,  3s.  6d.] 


Practical  Chemistry,  Part  I. 
Qualitative  exercises  and  Analy- 
tical Tables  for  Studenls.    By  J. 

Campbell  Brown,  Professor  of  Chemis 
try  in  Victoria  University  and  University 
College,  Liverpool.  Fourth  ICdition. 
Svo,  as.  6cl. 

The  Analyst's  Laboratory  Com- 
panion 1  a  Collection  of  Tables  and 
Data  for  Chemists  and  Students.  By 
Alfred  E.  Johnson,  A.R.C.S.L, 
F.LC.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  crown 
%va,  cloth,  ss.,  leather,  6s.  6d. 

Volumetric  Analysis : 

Or  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemi- 
cal Sutelances  by  Measure,  applied  to 
IJquids.*Solids,  and  Gases.  By  Fraiicis 
Sutton,  F.C.S.,  F.LC.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.   Svo,  with  116  Engravings,  zos. 

Commercial    Organic  Analysis: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Properties,   Modes  of 
Assaying,  Proximate  Analytical  Examina- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  various  Organic  Chemi- 
cals and  Products  employed  m  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Medicine,  &c.  Ry  Alfrsii 
H.  Allen,  F.LC,  F.C.S.     Svo. 
Vol.  I.— Introduction,  Alcohols,  Neu- 
tral   Alcoholic    Derivatives,   &c.. 
Ethers,    Vegetable  Acids,   Starch 
Isomers,  Sugars,  &c   Third 
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l8s. 


Vol.  II.— Part  I.  Fixed  Oils  and 
Fats,  Glycerin,  Nitro  -  Glycerin, 
Dynamites  and  Smokeless  Pow- 
ders, Wool-Fats,  D^ras,  etc. 
Third  Edition.    143, 

Vol.  II.— Part  II.  Hydrocarbons, 
Petroleum  and  Coal-Toi  Proclucls, 
AsphlU,  Phenols  and  Creosotes, 
&c.     I'hird  Edition.     14s. 

Vol.  n.— Pan  III.  Terpenes,  Essen- 
tial Oils,  Resins  and  Camphois, 
Acid  Derivatives  of  Phends,  Aro. 
matic  Acids.      \In  prtparaiion. 

Vol.  III.— Pari  I.  Tannins,  Dyes  and 
Colouring  Matters,  Inks.  Third 
Edition.     iSs. 

Vol.  III.— Part  II.  The  Amines  and 
Ammonium  Bases,  Hydrazines  and 
Derivatives,  Bases  from  Tar,  The 
Antipyretics,  Ac.,  Vegetable  Alka- 
loids, Tea,  Colfee,  Cocoa,  Kola, 
Cocaine,  Opium,  &c.  Second 
Edition.     18a. 

Vol.  III.— Parllll.  Vegetable Alka. 
loids,  Non-Basic  V»etable  Bitter 
Principles,  Animal  Bases,  Animal 
Acids,  Cyani^en  and  its  Deriva- 
tives, &c.    Second  Edition.    i6s. 

Vol.  IV.— The  Protetds  and  Albu- 
minous Principles,  Proleolds  01 
Albuminoids.  Second  Edition.  i8s. 
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Cooley'a  Cyclopscdia 

of  riactical  Receipts,  and  Collateral  In- 
formation in  Ihe  Alls,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
lessions,  and  Trades  :  Including  Medidne, 
I'liiirmacy,  Hyciene  and  Domesiie  Eco- 
nomy, Sevenih  Edition,  by  W.  North, 
M.A.  Camb.,  F.C.S.  2  Vols.,  Roy.Svo, 
with  371  Engravings,  435. 

Chemical  Technology: 

A  Manual.  By  Rudolf  von  Wagner. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  from  the  Thirteenth 
Enlarged  German  Edition  as  remodelled 
by  Di,  Ferdinand  Fischer.  Svo,  with 
596  Engravings,  jzs. 

Chemical   Technology  ; 

Or,  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Arti 
and  Manufactures.     Edited  by  Charles 
E.    Grovbs,    F.R.S.,    and    William 
Thorp,  B.Sc. 
Vol.    I,— Fuel   and    its    Applica- 
tions.    By  E.  J.    Mills.    D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,   and   F.   J.    Rowan,   C.E. 
Royal  8vo,  with  606  Engravings,  30s. 
Vol.    II. — Lighting     bv     Candles 
AND    Oil.      By   W.   Y.   Dent,  J. 
McArthur,  L.  Field  and  F.    A. 
Field,   Boverton   Redwood,  and 
D.  A.  Louis.     Royai  8vo,  with  358 
Engravings  and  Map,  30s. 
Vol.     III.  —  Gas    Lighting.       By 
Charles  Hiint.     With  i   Plates 
and  292  Engravings.    Royal  8vo,  18s. 
Technological  Handbooks. 

Edited   Bv    Iohn  Gardner,  F.I.C, 
F.C.S.,  and  James  Cameron,  F.I.C. 
Brbi^ing,    Distilling,  and    Wine 
Manupacturb.     Crown  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  6s.  6d. 
Bleaching,    Dvbing,  and  Calico 
Printing.    With  FomiuLe.    Crown 
8vo,  with  Engravings,  5s. 
Oils,     Resins,     and     Varnishes. 
Crown  Svo,  with  Engravings.   7$.6d. 
Soaps   and   Candles.     Crown   Svo, 
with  54  Encravings,  7s, 

Chemistry  an  Exact  Mechanical 
Philosophy.  By  Fred.  G.  Edwards. 
Illustrated.     8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions. By  the  late  WlLHAM  B.  CAR- 
PENTER, C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S. 
Seventh  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  W,  II. 
Dallihgkr,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  21 
Plates  and  800  Wood  Engravings.  8vo, 
26s.     Half  Calf,  .10S. 

Methods  and  Formulae 

Used  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal  and 
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